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PREFACE. 


Commentators  on  the  Bible — and  their  name  is 
legion — are  Orthodox  or  Infidel  or  Rationalist.  As 
Orthodox,  or  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  great 
sects  into  which  Christianity  is  divided,  they  reve- 
rence in  the  Bible  an  inspired  book,  the  Book  of 
Truth ;  but  as  their  age  has  also  its  truths,  and 
truths  which  only  here  and  there  some  unhappy 
thinker  ventures  to  doubt,  to  these  truths  they 
struggle  to  fashion  their  text :  and  with  Scripture 
consequently  they  now  confirm  error,  and  with 
Scripture  now  oppose  and  now  ratify  the  new  deduc- 
tions of  science ;  in  their  hands  the  Bible  has  as  many 
meanings  as  man  has  opinions. — As  Infidel,  they 
despise  the  religion  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  sym- 
bol; they  see  the  present  and  the  present  only; 
they  have  eyes  but  for  themselves  and  their  own 
wants ;  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  they 
never  seek  to  penetrate,  it  is  not  their  spirit :  and 
the  forms  of  old  religion  are  for  them  therefore  but 
the  cunning  devices  of  priestcraft  to  ensnare  men's 
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souls. — The  Rationalists,  of  modern  date,  form  a 
middle  class  between  the  orthodox  and  the  infidel. 
They  appreciate  the  wants  of  their  age,  and  with 
reverence  they  approach  the  remains  of  antiquity, — 
they  have  caught  some  portion  of  its  spirit, — but 
they  err  in  that  they  translate  into  modern  language 
the  idioms  of  a  society  long  since  extinct ;  in  that 
they  see  only  the  naked  fact,  and  not  the  fact  as 
seen  by  those  who  have  transmitted  it  to  us.  They 
make  the  ancient  world  a  confused  reflection  of  the 
modern. 

To  no  one  of  these  classes  do  I  belong.  I  have 
no  preconceived  theory  to  which  I  would  wrest  the 
text  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate.  I  have  sought 
but  to  ascertain  the  views  and  opinions  of  which  the 
cosmogony  and  earliest  history  of  Moses  may  be 
considered  the  expression.  I  put  aside  therefore 
all  question  of  their  inspiration,  well  assured  how- 
ever that,  if  indeed  inspired,  the  fact  would  press 
itself  upon  me  at  every  line.  I  studied  Genesis  in 
connexion  with  the  Mosaical  law,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  as  it  appears  in  the  Prophets.  And  as 
I  believe  that  the  same  stages  of  civilization  best 
understand  and  best  represent  each  other,  with  the 
rites  and  the  religion  of  Moses  I  compared  the  rites 
and  the  religions  of  other  ancient  peoples.  I  looked 
for  his  views,  not  in  the  fables  of  the  Talmudists 
or  the  ponderous  tomes  of  commentators,  but  in 
the  Vedas,  the  Laws  of  Menu,  the  Zendavesta,  the 
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Kings  of  China,  the  traditions  of  Greece,  and  the 
legends  and  customs  of  half-civilized  man.  I  found 
different  nations  uttering  the  same  cry,  speaking 
the  same  thought  though  not  indeed  in  the  same 
phrase,  and  I  made  nation  interpret  the  language 
of  nation.  In  this  way  I  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  olden  world,  and  that  life  and 
spirit  I  have  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  life 
and  spirit  of  modern  society. 

But  again,  in  studying  the  olden  religions^-and 
I  confined  myself  to  the  great  ideas  and  leading 
facts  they  contained,  partly  because  my  plan  so 
required  it  and  partly  because  my  ignorance  of  the 
Oriental  languages  prevented  me  from  entering 
into  the  niceties  of  philological  criticism, — I  could 
not  but  observe  that  although  at  their  several 
•*  points  of  departure"  they  rather  resemble,  yet  in 
their  full  development  they  rather  differ  from,  each 
other.  In  their  cosmogonies  then,  their  first  views 
of  God  and  the  world,  I  sought  for  the  origin  of 
those  peculiarities  which  subsequently  give  to  each 
of  these  religions  its  character  and  individuality. 
Hence  an  essay  towards  an  "Esprit  des  Religions". 

London,  1842. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


f  This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  considerably 

enlarged ;  with  other  new  matter  it  contains  a  review  of 
Buddhism,  and  an  account  of  the  Big-Veda  and  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Vaidik  people  drawn  from  the,  Big  and 
Sama,  Vedas. 

London,  1864. 


CHAPTER    I. 


GENE8I8  i,  1-31;  n,  1-3. 

Verse  1 :  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth." 

In  the  beginning — of  what  ?  Not  of  the  universe  cer- 
tainly, for  the  universe  yet  was  not ;  and  not  of  God's 
existence,  for  God's  existence  is  infinite  and  eternal.  In 
the  beginning  then — of  creation  ?  What  ?  Had  the  Elohim, 
as  in  the  Indian  scheme  the  great  Brahme,  hitherto  "dwelt 
in  some  egg,  Himself  meditating  on  Himself"? 1  and  was 
"  the  first  inclination  of  the  Godhead  to  diversify  himself  by 
creating  worlds",9 — was  the  first  desire8  the  first  thought4 

1  "  The  world,"  says  Menu, "  was  inclination  of  the  Godhead  to  diver- 
all  darkness,  undiscernible,  undis-  sify  Himself  by  creating  worlds,  is 
tinguishable  altogether,  as  in  a  pro-  feigned  to  be  the  Mother  of  uni- 
found  sleep,  till  the  self-existent,  versal  Nature." — lb.  p.  230. 
invisible  God,  making  it  manifest  *  "  Then  was  there  no  entity  nor 
with  five  elements  and  other  glori-  nonentity ;  no  world,  nor  sky,  nor 
ous  forms,  perfectly  dispelled  the  aught  above  it.  Death  was  not,  nor 
gloom  (comp.  Heb.  xi,  30).  He,  de-  then  was  immortality, nor  distinc  - 
siring  to  raise  up  various  creatures  tion  of  day  or  night.  But  that 
by  an  emanation  from  his  own  breathed  without  afflation,  single, 
glory,  first  created  the  waters,  and  with  her  who  is  sustained  within 
impressed  them  with  a  power  of  him.  Other  than  Him,  nothing  ex- 
motion  ;  by  that  power  was  pro-  isted  which  has  since  been.  Dark- 
duced  a  golden  egg,  in  which  was  ness  there  was,  for  the  universe 
born  Brahme,  self-existing,  the  was  enveloped  with  darkness ;  but 
great  Parent  of  all  rational  beings,  that  mass  which  was  covered  by 
The  God  having  dwelt  in  the  egg  the  husk  was  at  length  produced 
through  revolving  years,  Himself  by  the  power  of  contemplation 
meditating  on  Himself,  divided  it  (Di6t6,  tapas,  Langlois).  First  de- 
into  equal  parts,  ana  from  those  sire  was  produced  in  the  mind, 
halves  framed  the  heaven  and  the  and  that  was  the  original  produc- 
earth." — Sir  W.Jones  On  the  Gods  tive  seed." — Rig-yeda,  by  Cole - 
of  Greece,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  brook,  As.  Res.  viii,  404 ;  Kig.  by 
i,  p.  244.  Langlois,  421,  iv. 

*  "  The  Indian  Maya,  the  first  4  "  Originally  this  universe  was 
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that  gave  a  ripple  to  the  calm  of  an  hitherto  unconscious 
existence — was  the  great  Word,5  the  first-born,  that  broke 
the  eternal  silence,  "  the  Beginning"?  Impossible.  Can 
God  then — as  in  the  Persian  faith  that  lifeless  spectre  Zeru- 
ane  Akerene,  that  terrible  abstraction  Time  unchequered, 
indefinite,  uncreate — have  subsisted  alone  ?  And  does  this 
"in  the  beginning"  allude  to  the  sublime  intelligences 
that  first  peopled  the  boundless  solitudes — to  the  creation 
of  the  Ormuzds  and  Ahrimans,6  the  Sephiroths  and  evil 
angels  of  the  Cabala  ?7  Or  is  it  to  be  referred  to  the  first 
birth  of  the  pure  Honover8  the  powerful  living  word  of 
Ormuzd, — the  holy  Logos9  of  Christianity, — which  after- 
wards called  into  being  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the 

indeed  soul  only ;  nothing  else  dans  l'excellence  t'a  donn6 ;  il  a 

whatsoever  existed  active  or  inac-  aussi   donn6   avec   grandeur  les 

tive.    He  thought, ' I  will  create  Amschaspands,  qui  sont  de  pures 

worlds.'    Thus  He  created  water,  productions  et  de  saints  rois." 
light,  mortal  beings,  and  the  wa-        7  "  Before  the  great  cause  of  all 

ters." — From  an  Upanishad  of  the  causes,  the  most  secret  of  secret 

Rig- Ved. ;  As.  Res.,  viii,  p.  420.  things,  created  the  world ;  before 

8  "  Knowing  the  elements,  dis-  He  created  objects  cognizable  by 

covering  the  worlds,  and  recogniz-  the  intellect,  or  produced  form,  He 

ing  all  quarters  and  regions  to  be  was  Himself,"  say  the  Cabalists, 

Him,  and  worshipping  speech,  or  "  alone,  without  figure  or  simili- 

revelation,  who  is  the  first-born,"  tude.    But  when  creation  com- 

etc.   (White,  Yajurveda,   ib.,  p.  menced,  His  existence  being  only 

433.)     "  In  midst  of  the  darkness  demonstrable  by  His  energies,  from 

Brahme  the  sole  existing  essence,  the  immensity  of  His  own  essence 

immaterial,  infinite,  reposed,  be-  sprung  forth  the  first  of  the  divine 

coming    apprehensive,    he    said  Sephiroth  or  enumerations,  com- 

Brahme    isr— Skanda    Purana ;  municating  in  various  degrees  an 

Vans  Kennedy,  Hindu  Mythology,  unceasing  influx  of  Deity  to  nine 

p.  217.  '  o theirs,  all  of  which  combined  dis- 

6  "  The  two,  Ormuzd  and  Ahri-  play  to  us  a  tenfold  idea  of  the 

man,  in  the  course  of  their  exist-  Deity." — Book  of  Enoch,  Prelim, 

ence,  are  the  sole  productions  of  History,  by  Laurence. 
Time  without  bounds.  Of  the  pro-        8  Zenda vesta,  xix  Far?.,  ut  su- 

ductions  of  the  pure  world,  Or-  pra,  and  ib,  xix  Ha.,  vol.  i,  139. 

muzd  first  made  the  heaven,  that  The  word  of  Ormuzd,  the  word 

world  of  light  which  was  the  pure  given  of  God,  is  the  pure  Honover 

law  of  the  Mehestans.    He  then  which  existed  before  the  heaven 

made  Ardibehescht,  then  Schari-  and  the  earth.    "  J'ai  prononce* 

ver,"etc.  Here,  the  Amschaspands  la  parole  avec  grandeur,  moi  qui 

are  the  creation  of  Ormuzd ;  such  suis  absorbe"  dans  l'excellence ;  et 

also  they  are  represented  in  the  tous  les  dtres  purs  qui  onte'tefaits, 

Jescht  of  Bahman  Ardibehescht,  ont  courus  dans  le  monde  d'Or- 

v.  ii,  p.  152,  Zend.     In  the  xix  muzd."  And  again  (1  Carde,  vol.  i, 

Farg.,  p.  413,  v.  i,  Zend,  they  are  p.l 86), "J'invoquelaparole, source 

spoken  of  as  the  production  of  Ze-  de  tout,  sainte,  pure  et  grande." 
ruane- Akerene  :  "  L'Etre  absorbs         •  St.  John's  Gospel,  c.  i,  v.  1. 
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waters  and  the  pure  worlds  of  light  ?  Again  impossible. 
God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever :  moved 
by  no  impulses,  urged  by  no  wants,  but  following  out  His 
own  beneficent  laws,  He  has  ever  wrought,  from  all  eter- 
nity. Yes,  He  Acw  ever  wrought,  and  yet  in  Him,  the 
Ideal  and  the  Real,  Thought  and  Being,  are  one  and  the 
same.  Yes,  He  ever  works,  and  yet  for  Him  have  eternally 
existed  both  this  glorious  spectacle  the  earth,  and  this 
blue  heaven  in  which  myriads  of  worlds  roll  their  pre- 
destined courses.  Yes,  He  toill  work  ever,  and  yet  to 
Him  time  can  bring  no  change  ;  before  Him,  all  that  has 
been,  all  that  is,  all  that  ever  will  be,  is  continually  pre- 
sent ;  in  Him  eternity  has  no  past,  no  future — for  Him  it 
is  but  a  moment,  as  a  moment  is  for  Him  eternity. 

For  God  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end  of  work,  no 
first  and  no  last  essay  in  creation  :  but  for  man — he 
travels  back  from  age  to  age,  and  wearies  of  the  ever- 
receding  vista  of  by-gone  centuries,  and  he  closes  his 
eyes,  and  stills  his  impatient  mind  with  a  word,  "  In  the 
beginning."  And  "  in  the  beginning",  when  so  God  had 
from  all  eternity  willed  it  Time  began,  when  man  first 
stepped  into  existence — man,  to  whom  God  gave  much  of 
earth  and  something  of  himself,  man,  in  whom  the  real 
and  the  ideal  are  not  identical  but  rather  antagonist  prin- 
ciples, and  who  is  Nature's  servant  or  God's  worshipper 
as  the  one  or  the  other  dominates  his  life — in  the  begin- 
ning of  Time,  and  as  the  beginning  of  History,  of  that  great 
race  which  Humanity  has  to  run  and  for  which  we  have 
yet  scarce  girded  up  our  loins,  of  that  race  whose  goal 
after  six  thousand  years  of  labour  is  even  now  beyond 
our  horizon, — God  created  Heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

But  is  this  the  thought  of  Moses  ?  was  he  thus  indeed 
impressed  with  God's  infinity  ?  All  infant  people  reject 
the  merely  intelligible  ;  they  ask  for  something  which 
appeals  to  their  senses,  something  they  can  compre- 
hend and  realize.  Speak  to  them  of  the  self-sustained 
heaven,  or  of  the  round  world10  held  in  its  course  by 

10  "  Lea  Tlascalans  croyent  la  ils  6toient  persuades  que  le  soleil 
terre  plate, et  n'avant  aucune  idee  et  la  lune  dormoient  a  la  fin  de 
de  la  resolution  des  corps  celestes,    lours  cours."  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy- 
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opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  and  they  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn.  But  place  Heaven  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  Atlas,  or  on  the  ever-growing  Albordj,11  "  or  the  sun- 
bright  Meru":la  rest  the  flat  earth  on  marble13  pillars,  or 
the  tortoise-back,  and  you  bring  before  them  powers  with 
which  they  are  familiar  and  which  seem  to  them  suffi- 
cient; you  amuse  their  imaginations  while  you  satisfy 
their  intellects ;  and  years  may  pass  away,  perhaps  centu- 
ries, ere  they  perceive  that  they  have  only  complicated 
their  difficulties  and  have  evaded  not  solved  the  problem. 
Similarly,  speak  to  them  of  God  as  He  reveals  himself  to 
rational  man  ;  insist  upon  His  infinite,  His  universal 
nature  ;  show  them  that  to  His  spiritual  existence  no  con- 
ceptions into  which  time  or  space  enters  are  applicable ; 
and  will  not  a  strong  array  of  cherished  associations  and 
accustomed  thoughts  angrily  rise  up  from  their  minds' 
depths  to  drive  back  your  force  of  reason  ?  Tell  them 
however  of  a  God  who  rules  the  storm  and  wills  the 
earthquake,  who  protects  the  harvest  and  dispenses  light 
and  heat  to  man,  and  wealth  to  his  favorites  and  worship- 
pers, of  one  who  even  framed  this  earth  and  created  these 
heavens  :  and  so  long  as  you  dwell  merely  on  God's 
power,  the  most  human  of  His  attributes,  they  will  com- 
prehend and  not  improbably  receive  your  words.  But  not 
therefore  can  we  conclude,  that  either  you  or  they  whom 
you  address  have  any  but  very  narrow  conceptions  of  God.14 
What  then  shall  we  say,  when  at  the  head  of  an  ancient 


ages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  597,  from  Her- 
rera.)  The  Peruvians  held  much 
the  same  notions,  vide  Hist,  des 
Yncas,  p.  106. 

11  According  to  the  Persian 
books. 

12  According  to  the  Hindus. 

1S  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews  even  so  late 
as  the  times  of  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  "  I  surveyed  the 
stone  which  supports  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth."  (Enoch  xviii, 

2) 
14  Power,  and  power  exercised 

for  their  benefit  or  their  bane,  is 

the  only  one  of  the  divine  attri- 


butes an  uneducated  people  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  :  so  that  even 
where  the  heart-warming  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  preached, 
it  is  still  to  the  Christian  God's 
power,  as  seen  in  the  power  of 
His  worshippers,  their  wealth  and 
other  advantages,  that  the  mis- 
sionary annals  show  us  the  barba- 
rian mind  ever  appealing.  "  It  is 
my  wish,"  said  one  of  the  South 
Sea  chiefs,  "that  the  Christian 
religion  should  become  universal 
among  us.  I  look  at  the  wisdom 
of  these  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
and  see  how  superior  they  are  to 
us  in  every  respect;  their  ships 
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cosmogony  which  describes  the  Deity  as  Creator  we  meet 
with  a  phrase  so  ambiguous  as  this,  "  In  the  beginning"? 
Shall  we  torture  it  into  some  meaning  not  contradictory  of 
a  rational  apprehension  of  God  ?  Or  shall  we,  assuming  in 
its  author  views  natural  to  his  age,  give  to  the  words  their 
most  obvious  sense  and  refer  them  to  some  beginning  in 
creation,  some  beginning  in  eternity,  or  some  first  con- 
sciousness of  the  Deity  of  Himself?15 

But  granting  that  this  "  in  the  beginning"  is  indicative 
of  confined  views  and  confused  notions  of  God, — can 
the  idea  of  creation  consist  with  our  conception  of  the 
Deity  ?  and  are  then  the  human  race  and  this  universe 
like  God  eternal  ?  In  and  through  the  reason  alone  God 
reveals  himself  to  man  :  but  so  dimly,  so  partially,  do  we 

are  like  floating  houses... their  per-  by  Iamblichus:  "n>o  w  orrws 
sons  are  covered  with  beautiful  orru*  coti  0co?  c fr,  Tpanoi  if  tow  »p»- 
clothes...;  now  1  conclude  that  tow  6*ov  k<u  Boo-iAmis,  euca^fros  w 
the  God  who  has  given  to  his  white  ftoronjTi  ttjj  lawov  teonjros  fitrw 
worshippers  these  valuable  things  ovrc  yap  poijror  aurtp  «»nr\fx«TCW» 
must  be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  ovrc  a\Ao  rr  xapafaiyfxa  8c  t&pvrai 
they  have  not  given  the  like  to  tow  awwarpos,  auroyovovy  tov  poro- 
us. We  want  all  these  articles,  rarpos  0cov,  tov  ovtws  ayaBov.  utipoy 
and  my  proposition  is,  that  the  yap  n  koi  irpwroy,  k<u  «Tpyij  tmjt  ray- 
God  who  gave  them  should  be  our  tow,  km  wvBfjair  twv  voovpuvuv  xporav 
God."  This  is  one  of  many  simi-  CioW  orrery  avo  tc  tow  kvos  towtow,  6 
lar  speeches  which  may  be  found  cunapxn*  0*os  kavrov  c^ap^c,  8to  kcu 
in  a  compilation  by  Dr.  Russell. —  avroxarvp,  km  avrapxn*'  *px*l  W 
Polynesia,  pp.  275-6.  owtot  icai  6tos  $m,"  etc. — Be  Mys- 
M  Compare  Gen.  i,  2,  which  de-  teriis,  etc.,  viii,  c.  ii,  and  consult 
scribes  God's  spirit  moving  on  the  Gale's  notes  on  this  passage.  Not- 
face  of  the  waters,  with  the  first  withstanding  the  doubts  thrown 
motion  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  in  upon  the  books  of  Hermes  as  com- 
the  Hindoo  books  (vide  note  1,  p.  piled  "out  of  the  works  of  Plato 
1,  sup.).  See  also  the  Cosmogony  and  the  divine  Scriptures"  (Stanley 
of  the  Parsis  in  the  Boun-Dehesch,  Hist.  Phil..  159),  and  that  Iambh- 
vol.  ii,  Zend.,  and  compare  with  it  chus  has  been  styled  a  dreamer 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cabala  (note  7);  and  a  madman  (De  Pauw,  Egyp- 
also  the  Neaesch  of  the  Sun,  ii,  p.  tiens,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  §  vii,  p.  149) ; 
8,  Zend.,  where  Ormuzd  is  thus  still  in  the  passage  above  there  is 
addressed :  "  Juste  Juge,  eclatant  so  much  that  accords  with  the  no- 
de gloire  et  de  lumiere,  qui  scavez  tions  of  Persian  and  Indian  priests 
tout,  agissant,  Seigneur  des  seig-  (see  especially  the  cosmogony  in 
neurs,  Roi  Sieve"  sur  tous  les  rois,  Polier,  Mythologie  des  lndiens, 
Createur  qui  donnezaux  creatures  vol.  i,  p.  163),  that  I  cannot  but 
la  nourriture  necessaire  de  chaque  believe  it  pretty  fairly  expresses, 
jour,  grand,  fort,  qui  itea  dts  le  somewhat  Platonicized  perhaps, 
commencement"  etc.  And  observe  (Doctr.  of  Plato,  by  Picus  de  Mi- 
the  character  of  the  first  God,  as  randula,  Stanley,  p.  196),  the 
given  us  from  the  Hermetic  Books  Egyptian  idea  of  the  first  God. 
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apprehend  the  Divine  Nature,  that  having  once  re- 
cognized God  as  the  Great  Primal  Cause  of  All,  change, 
succession  we  accept  as  the  law  of  our  world,  the  law  to 
which  God  has  subjected  it,  but  we  do  not  presume  to 
enquire  into  the  relation  this  law  as  a  Divine  act  bears  to 
the  Divine  mind.  No,  in  God  indivisible  yet  multitu- 
dinous, One  yet  universal,  in  God,  all  things  contradic- 
tory, all  things  discordant — save  weakness,  error,  sin — 
meet  and  blend  together  in  a  harmony  which  perhaps 
as  saints  and  angels  we  may  hereafter  live  to  contem- 
plate ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  must  be  content  to  exclaim 
with  the  wise  Apostle :  "  Through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God". 


"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  "  Created,"  not  merely  gave  form  to  chaos  or  ano- 
ther order  to  old  materials,  but  bid  chaos  itself  exist.  So  we 
understand  the  term  ;  but  did  Moses  so  understand  it  ? 

Not  invariably  certainly ;  for  it  is  from  water  that  the 
great  whales  ("and  God  created  great  whales")  are  brought 
forth,  and  out  of  the  earth  that  cattle  and  creeping  things 
are  made ;  and  even  though  man  (Gen.  i,  27)  is  said  to 
have  been  created  in  God's  image,  yet  that  creation  is 
afterwards  (Gen.  ii,  7)  limited  to  a  mere  arrangement  or 
composition  of  existing  materials,-"  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life."16 

In  this  first  verse  of  Genesis  then  ?  If  Moses  have  here 
used  "  created"  in  its  strict  and  only  proper  sense,  then  as 
he  has  applied  it  to  heaven  and  earth  equally,  he  has 
applied  it  to  them  both  in  the  same  sense,  and  both  conse- 
quently exist,  though  the  latter  and  the  latter  only  (for 
two  chaoses  are  an  impossibility)  exists  as  chaos  (verse  2). 
But  if  heaven17  already  exist,  how  is  it  that  the  creation  of 


18  Beausobre,  Hist,  des  Mani- 
ch6ens,  lib.  v,  c.  iv,  also  uses  the 
same  argument.  He  refers  to 
Isaiah  xiv,  7,  where  the  terms 
Bara,  Jatsar,  and  Asah,  are  all  used 
indiscriminately  (vol.  ii,  p.  206). 

17  The  heaven  in  the  first  verse 


has  been  supposed  by  commenta- 
tors to  allude  to  the  supreme  hea- 
ven, in  which  are  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  habitation  of  the 
angels;  while  that  in  tfie  eighth 
verse  is  the  heaven  in  which  are 
the  planets  etc.  belonging  to  our 
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heaven**  is  the  work  of  the  second  day,  and  appears  like 
the  after  creation  of  the  world  as  a  mere  arrangement,  a 
separation  of  the  waters  ?  How  besides  could  the  whole 
creation  be  called  a  six  days'  labour,  when  an  indefinite 
period  is  allowed  for  the  creation  of  that  which,  was  alone 
created — Chaos  ?  Taking  then  the  term  "  created"  in  the 
sense  of  produced,  formed,  arranged,  it  would  seem  that 
this  first  verse  is  but  the  summary  and  prefatory  verse — 
the  "  arma  virumque  cano" — of  Moses'  hymn  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  that  the  second  shows  us  the  matter  on  which  God 
wrought ;  and  that  with  the  third  only  really  commences 
the  first  act  of  creation :  the  spirit  of  God  then  moves  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  his  voice  is  then  first  heard, — 
"Let  there  be  light."  Surely  the  creation  of  Moses,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  creation  of  light,  is  but  a  mere 
arrangement  of  pre-existent  though  confused  materials.10 

Verse  2 :  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep."  "  I  do  not 
remember,"  says  the  learned  Burnet, €t  that  any  of  the 
ancients  that  acknowledged  the  earth  to  have  had  an 
original,  did  deny  that  original  to  have  been  from  a  chaos. 

system.  But  nothing  in  the  books  than  all  this  accumulation  of  tho 
of  Moses  implies,  nor  can  we  con-  too-much  loved  riches  of  earth, 
ceive,  this  tier  of  heavens ;  we  can-  18  The  argument  here  turns  on 
not  understand  how  God  is  more  the  word  "created'*;  but  in  Nim- 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  nor  rod  (iv,  p.  110)  by  I  believe  the 
can  we  give  a  local  habitation  to  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert,  I  find  the 
pure  spirits.  To  be  blessed  too  words  translated  "the  heavens" 
they  surely  need  no  white  raiments,  are  "eth  hasciamaim";  and  that 
no  jasper  thrones,  no  gates  of  pearl,  eth  "  is  usually  rendered  essence,1' 
no  walls  of  sapphire  or  emerald  or  according  to  Hottinger ;  and  that 
chrysolite,  ana  no  cities  of  pure  Fabre  d'Olivet  "  renders  it  self- 
gold  like  unto  glass ; — not  of  such  sameness  an  equivalent  phrase." 
dross  is  their  heaven :  and  if  for  How  far  all  this  is  correct  I  am 
our  material  natures  heaven  must  unable  to  determine.  I  can  only 
be  described  materially,  surely  as  observe,  that  the  context  does  not 
the  spirit  of  God  rested  not  upon  favour  this  translation  ;  and  that 
eastern  kings  or  the  throned  C»-  many  great  Hebrew  scholars  seem 
Bars,  but  on  the  lowly  carpenter's  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  force 
son,  so  some  bleak  and  barren  and  of  this  little  word, 
despised  heath  made  glorious  by  "  The  contrary  opinion  is  adyo- 
the  presence  of  God  and  the  joy  cated  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, — vid. 
and  peace  and  love  of  his  saints  Comment  on  Genesis,  i,  1. 
had  better  pictured  heaven  to  us, 
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We  are  assured  of  both  from  the  authority  of  Moses,  who 
saith  that  in  the  beginning  the  earth  was  tohu-bohu,  without 
form  and  void,  a  fluid,  dark,  confused  mass,  without  distinc- 
tion of  parts,  but  without  order  or  any  determinate  form." 
(Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i,  c.  4,  p.  61.)     That  the 
Jews,  at  least  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  held  in  this  respect 
the  opinions  of  their  age,  Philo-Judaeus  is  evidence:  for  he 
speaks  not  merely  of  the  one  cause,  efficient  and  intelligent, 
but  also  of  a  second,  passive,  inert,  inanimate.20  He  tells  us 
that  matter  (owrta)  was  in  its  nature  without  form,  order,  mo- 
tion, was  chaos  in  a  word,  and  that  the  Deity  gave  it  form, 
order,  motion :  that  hence  the  world  is  (76^709)  generated, 
and  not  (0761^09)  eternal.21     By  the  Brahmins  it  is  be- 
lieved that "  this  all  once  existed  in  darkness,  impercepti- 
ble, undefinable,  undiscoverable,  and  undiscovered,  as  if 
wholly  immersed  in  sleep."22  With  the  Egyptians,  as  also 
with  the  Greeks,  chaos  was  a  humid  mass.28    Among  the 
Chaldeans,  according  to  Berossus,  it  was  supposed  "  that 
a  time  had  been  in  which  the  universe,  the  all,  was  dark- 
ness and  water;"24  and  if  Sanchoniatho  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  of  his  time 
and  country,  the  Phoenicians  conjectured  that "  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things  was  a  wind  of  black  air,  and  a  chaos 
dark  as  Erebus,  and  that  they  were  boundless  and  for 
many  ages  without  bound."26    And  although  the  Chinese 
books  nowhere  directly  speak  of  a  chaos,  yet,  as  they  speak 
of  the  Heaven  (Tien)  and  the  Earth  as  the  father  and 

80  "1*0  futf  ttvcu  Ipatrrnpiov  ounov.  tivcu.    Berossus  then  goes  on  to 

to  8c  vaBrrrov.  km  oti  to  per  80a-  state  that  this  chaos  was  inhabited 

arriptov  b  ruv  6\uw  vovs  cow by  mis-shapen  monsters,  paintings 

to  8c  vaihrrov,  atyvxor  km  tucanfrop  c|  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the 

covtov. — De  Munch*  Opif.  p.  12.  temple  of  Belus.    Vide  Fabricius 

91  From  Stahl  Lehrbegriff Philo  Bib.  Gnec.  vol.  xiv.  p.  172,  and 

in  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek  der  bib-  Cory's  Anc.  Frag.  p.  23.     In  the 

lischen  Literatur.  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  according 

M  Instit.  of  Menu,  c.  i.  by  Sir  to  ftosellini,  chaos  is  similarly  ex- 

W.  Jones.  pressed  by  a  confusion  of  the  limbs 

M  For  the  Egyptian  chaos  see  and  parts  of  various  animals, 
pp.  320,  321,  of  Cory's  Ancient        M  "  Aijp  fo^ijs  #ccu  wcufioT«8iir  1? 

Frag,  from  Damascius  ;   for  the  «wf  acpos  JtywSovt  km  x«m  $o\*poy 

Greek,  Idem,  p.  31 2  ;  and  Emeric-  «pc£»8cj :  ravra  8c  ciroi  cnrcipa,  km 

David   Recherches    sur   Jupiter,  &ia  *o\w  cumva  fiy  cx«*  *cpa»." — 

vol.  i.  p.  31.  From  Fourmont's   Anciens  Peu- 

84  Ey  <f  to  m*  mrorrot  km  toup  pies. 
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mother  of  all  things,26  they  imply  that  God  and  matter 
are  co-eternal,  and  as  Tien  is  also  creator  a  chaos. 

In  reviewing  these  various  speculations  on  the  begin- 
ning of  our  world,  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  existence  of  a  chaos,  that  once  "  overwhelming  neces- 
sity,87 is  compatible  with  our  idea  of  the  Deity?  Whether 
in  some  corner  of  infinite  space — its  thousands  of  miles 
some  creeds  have  not  hesitated  to  measure28 — darkness 
and  confusion  could  ever  for  a  moment  have  hid  them- 
selves from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  ?  That  world  may 
have  succeeded  world  and  inferior  creations  may  have 
been  replaced  by  creations  more  perfect,  and  that  the 
transitions  may  have  been  sudden,  violent,  fearful,  in  our 
eyes  moments  of  disorder,  is  all  very  intelligible ;  but 
who  can  conceive,  that  any  speck  of  matter  has  ever  ex- 
isted but  by  God's  will  and  subject  to  God's  law ;  or  that 
any  therefore  has  ever  existed  but  in  its  place,  and  that  place 
the  best,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  universe, 
fitted  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  matter  was  destined 
and  created  ?  Who  can  conceive  a  chaos?23  All  things, 
every  where,  in  all  time  must  have  borne  the  mighty 
impress  of  God's  plastic  hand,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  courses  they  have  but  sustained  a  pre-esta- 
blished part  in  the  ever-varying  harmony  of  Nature. 

"  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon30  the  face  of  the 

*  Vide  Chou-King,  Part  iv,  c.  we  are  to  speculate — and  were  it 
i,  p.  1.  "Le  eiel  et  la  terre  sont  le  not  that  others  had  ploughed  the 
pdre  et  la  mere  de  toutes  choses.'*  barren  field,  1  assuredly  had  not 
— De  Guigne's  translation.  put  my  dibble  in  earth — let  us  pre- 

w  " wpmra  xoovf  afuyaproy  fer  speculations  which  are  simple, 

awyxv." — Orph.  Arg.  12.  and  most  in  accord  with  the  pure 

*  Its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  loftier  conceptions  of  God's 
according  to  the  Lamaic  (a  Bud-  character. 

dhist)  creed,  consisted  of  6,160,000  *°  The  Hebrew  word  Ruah,  which 

miles.    See  Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  ii,  has  been  rendered  "  spirit  of  God," 

p.  234.  means  a  "  breath"  or  "  wind,"  and 

"  But  God  may  have  willed  a  some  translations,  instead  of  mak- 

chaos,  it  will  be  objected.     The  ing  the  spirit  to  move,  make  it  to 

idea  of  purpose,  design,  is  surely  brood,  upon  the  waters  as  a  hen 

not  compatible  with  our  notion  of  upon  her  egjra,  thus  calling  to 

a  chaos,  and  yet  essentially  enters  mind  the  mundane  egg  of  so  many 

into  our  conceptions  of  God's  will,  cosmogonies.     (Vide    Jablonsky, 

Besides,  as  the  question  is  of  a  Panth.  Egyp.,  c.  ii,  §  8,  p.  41.) 

feet  transcending  experience,  and  Milton  so  read  the  passage  ; 

fit  matter  of  speculation  only,  if  "  Thou  from  the  first 
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waters."  This  verse,  while  it  more  distinctly  marks  out 
the  nature  of  chaos,  its  fluid  mass,31  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribes the  " modus  operandi"  the  manner  in  which  the 
Deity  performed  His  creative  labours.  His  spirit  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  stirs  them,  makes  them  quick 
with  life.  The  nature  of  primal  matter,  and  how  by  the 
intervention  of  the  first  active  principle  that  matter  was 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  universe,  are  problems 
from  which  however  impossible  of  solution  the  olden 
cosmogonists  never  shrank.  Thus,  the  author  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  having  first  affirmed  that  this  universe 
existed  only  in  darkness,  adds  that,  "  then  the  self-exist- 
ing power,  himself  undiscerned  but  making  the  world 
discernible,  with  five  elements  and  other  principles,  ap- 
peared with  undiminished  glory,  dispelling  the  gloom, 
He,  whom  the  mind  can  alone  perceive ....  even  He,  the 
soul  of  all  beings.... shone  forth  in  person.  He  having 
wished  to  produce  various  beings  from  His  ovm  sub- 
stance, first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed 
in  them  a  productive  seed;  the  seed  became  an  egg, 
bright  as  gold — and  in  that  egg  He  was  born  himself 
the  form  of  Brahme,  the  great  forefather  of  all  spirits." 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  the  waters  are 
called  Nara,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  they  were 
his  first  At/ana  or  place  of  motion,  he  thence  is  named 
Narayana,  or  moving  on  the  waters."32    According  to 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  them  all  equally :  "  Fire  is  that 

wings  ont8pread,  original  cause ;  the  sun  is  that ; 

Dovelike  sat'st  brooding  on  the  so  is  the  air ;  so  is  the  moon ;  such 

vast  abyss,  too  is  that  pure  Brahme,  and  those 

And  mad'st  it  pregnant."  waters,  and  that  lord  of  creatures." 
81  "  Water,"  says  one  of  the  com-        w  Of  this,  Sir  W.  Jones's,  transla- 

mentators,  "  comprises  the  prin-  tion,  Wilson  (Vishnu  Purana,  p.  27) 

ciples  of  things, and  the  elements;  finds  the  language  too  scriptural, 

the  existence  of  the  chaotic  mass,  He  himself  renders  the  passage 

the  production  and  the  destruc-  thus :"  The  waters  are  called  Nara, 

tion  of  worlds."  (Colebrook  on  the  because  they  were  the  offspring  of 

Rel.  Gerem.  of  the  Hindoos,  As.  Nara  (the  supreme  spirit) :  and  as 

Res.  vol.  v,  p.  351.)     I  suspect,  in  them  his  first  ayana  (progress) 

however,  that  water  holds  this  took  place,  he  is  thence  named 

high  place  only  among  the  Visch-  Narayana  (he  whose  place  of  mov- 

nuists ;  among  the  Sevaists  it  is  ing  was  the  waters).      But  is  not 

usurped  by  fire,  among  others  by  this  verse,  from  its  little  connexion 

air ;  while  a  passage  in  the  Yajur-  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it, 

Veda  (ib.yviiiy  432)  attributes  it  to  seemingly  the  addendum  of  some 
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Sanchoniatho,  "  the  wind"  (To  jrvevfia) — whether  the  black 
air  before  spoken  of,  or  some  more  vital  principle  alluded 
to  in  that  intervening  passage  Fourmont  conjectures  lost33 
— "  embraces  chaos  and  thus  generates  Mot  or  Mud,  and 
from  Mot  sprang  all  the  seed  of  creation  and  the  genesis 
of  all  things."  In  the  Lamaic  creed,  golden  clouds  clash 
together  in  space,  and  pour  down  deluges  of  rain,  whence 
is  produced  a  mighty  sea.  On  this  sea,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  by  degrees  appears  a  foam ;  and  from  this  foam 
come  forth  all  living  creatures  and  with  them  man ;  and 
from  man,  man's  Burchan  or  the  Gods.34 

In  all  these  cosmogonies  water35  plays  a  principal  part, 
and  we  might  without  much  difficulty  mark  out  the  analo- 
gies which  gave  it  this  eminent  place  among  so  many  of 
the  olden  nations,  but  the  most  striking  of  them  would  be 
to  all  superfluous,  and  the  more  hidden  and  subtle  to  the 
many  doubtful.  We  will  pass  on  therefore  to  the  reli- 
gious tendencies  of  these  cosmogonies.  In  the  two  last, 
the  Phoenician  and  Lamaic,  the  world  and  all  things  else 
are  clearly  the  results  of  chance.  There  is  no  intelligent 
principle  to  mould  into  any  preconceived  forms  the  fer- 
menting mass.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  shine  forth,38 — 
wherefore,  who  shall  tell  ?  They  are  there,  in  the  broad 
heaven,  beautiful  by  accident ;  parts  of  one  great  scheme 
and  dependent  on  and  mutually  lending  support  to  each 

later  transcriber, — a  commentary  pretedFate". — Buchanan,  As.  Res. 

or  gloss  on  a  passage  of  the  Black  vi,  p.  180. 

Tajur  :     "  Waters    alone    there  "  That  water  is  not  strange  to 

were;  this  world  originally  was  the  Chinese  cosmogony,  see  Des 

water.    In  it  the  lord  of  creation  Guignes,Chou-king,DiscoursPrel. 

moved,  haying  become  air,"  etc.  chap,  i,  p.  10. 

Colebrook,  Asia.  Res.,  viii,  452.)  •"  Vide  Fourmont,  §  6, ut  supra. 

**  Anciens  Peuples,  vol.  i.  Kcu  tlcAcui^e  M«t  ^Aios  tc  kcu  atKrtrr) 

u  See  Pallas,  Ut  supra.      The  <urr*p€S  t«  km  aarpa  yuydXa,     And 

Burmas,  also  a  Buddhist  people,  in  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  when 

"  esteem  the  opinion  of  a  divine  the  first  men  are  deprived  of  the 

being  who  created  the  universe  light  which    issuing  from   their 

to  be   highly   impious They  bodies  illumined  the  world,  "  dark 

do  not  conceive  one  world,  but  an  night  commences,  and  they  are  in 

infinite  number,  one  succeeding  the  utmost  perturbation.    Imme- 

another ;  so  that  when  one  is  de-  diately,  however,  the  sun  begins 

stroyed,  another  of  the  same  form  to  appear  in  the  east/'  etc. — Bu- 

and  structure  arises,  according  to  chanan  on  the  Burmas,  As.  Res., 

a  general  certain  law  called  Dam-  vi,  246 ;  and   Upham,  Buddhist 

mada,  and  which  may  be  inter-  Tracts,  p.  3. 
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other,  and  all  by  accident.  There  is  no  intelligent  prin- 
ciple ;  and  man,  though  his  soul  rises  above  this  world  and 
its  systems,  though  his  history  is  one  continuous  struggle  for 
moral  excellence,  is  but  a  spawn  of  the  teaming  sea  or  the 
offspring  of  wind  and  of  night — yes,  man  so  abhorrent  of 
accidents  that  he  rejects  them  as  impossible,  is,  this  not- 
withstanding, a  piece  indeed  of  the  finest  and  most  compli- 
cated machinery,  the  very  quintessense  of  dust,  but  only  an 
accident.  There  is  no  intelligent  principle,  and  the  very 
gods  themselves,  dwarfed  down  into  the  sons  of  men  or  of 
mud,  are  but  accidents  of  an  accident,  whose  will  is  an 
accident,  whose  power  is  an  accident,  and  whose  limited 
existence  is  an  accident.  But  with  such  gods,  powerful 
though  they  may  be,  but  material,  sensuous,  how  is  a  reli- 
gion having  other  than  merely  selfish  aims  or  temporal 
objects,  a  spiritual  religion,  possible  T37 

The  cosmogonies  of  Menu  and  of  Moses  recognize,  each 
of  them,  an  intelligent  God.  In  both,  the  Creator  begins 
His  creation  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  In  the 
one  however,  that  of  Moses,  He  is  the  great  the  only  God; 
in  the  other  He  is  but  the  first  creature.  In  Moses  too 
the  creation  is  clearly  distinguished  from,  the  Creator ; 
God  works  upon  chaos,  moulds  into  form  already  existing 
materials.  In  Menu  on  the  other  hand,  as  chaos  existed 
only  in  the  Divine  mind,88  so  creation  is  but  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Creator  :  Brahme  is  the  soul  of  all  beings : 
he  produces  various  beings  from  his  own  substance,  and  the 

17  Nevertheless  with  such  a  cos-  gathers  back  its  threads ;  as  plants 

mogony  and  such  gods  a  spiritual  sprout  on  the  earth ;  as  hairs  grow 

religion  may  and  does  coexist ;  but  on  a  living  person ;  so  is  this  uni- 

it  then  exists  independent  of,  and  verse  here  produced  from  the  un- 

is  not  deducible  from,  its  cosmo-  perishable  nature.  By  contempla- 

gony,  and  it  recognizes  a  higher  tion  the  vast  one  germinates,  from 

principle  than  the  divine,  a  power  him  body  is  produced,  and  thence 

and  an  excellence  attainable  by  successively  breath,  mind,  real  ele- 

human  effort  greater  than  those  ments,  worlds,  and  immortality 

of  the  gods ;  such  a  religion  is  the  arising  from   good  deeds.     The 

Buddhist,  to  this  day  the  faith  of  omniscient  is  profound  contem- 

a  large  and  not  uncivilized  portion  plation,  consisting  in  the  know- 

of  mankind.  ledge  of  him  who  knows  all ;  and 

88  Vide  note  1,  p.  1.   An  Upan-  from  that  the  manifested  vast  one, 

ishad  of  the  Atharva-Veda  thus  as  well  as  names,  forms,  and  food, 

exemplifies  the  production  of  the  proceed ;  and  this  is  truth." — As. 

world  :  "  As  the  spider  spins  and  Res.,  viii,  475. 
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great  All  is  but  God  under  another  form.  In  the  genesis 
of  Moses  are  the  germs  of  a  better  and  a  true  conception 
of  the  Deity,  in  that  of  Menu  there  is  a  tendency  to  both 
pantheism  and  polytheism ;  whether  however  as  they  de- 
velope  themselves  in  religions  the  one  will  keep  up  to  its 
first  high  promise,  and  the  other  save  itself  from  the 
errors  to  which  it  seems  to  lean,  are  questions  we  may 
probably  be  enabled  to  answer  in  the  course  of  our  en- 
quiries. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  order  of  creation.  On  the  first 
day  God  created  light.  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light/'39  What  this  light  might  be,  has  naturally  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  those  learned  commentators,  who 
are  as  familiar  with  the  creation  and  the  counsels  of  God, 
as  though  they  had  been  present  at  the  one,  and  were 
often  called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  the  other.  With  some 
this  first  light  is  but  a  dim  glimmering,  a  sort  of  twilight 
or  darkness  visible ;  with  others  it  is  the  bright  Shekinah 
or  the  glorious  presence ;  while  with  a  third  party  it  is 
that  light,  run  wild  probably,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  col- 
lected into  sun,  moon,  and  stars.40  It  is  a  light  without  a 
sun,— so  much  we  know ;  and  such  a  light  both  Menu 
and  Zoroaster  tell  of.  According  to  the  one,  Brahme41 
has  but  to  appear  and  the  gloom  is  dispelled ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  light  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Ormuzd,48 


**  Longinus,  in  a  passage,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  disputed, 
much  admires  the  sublime  gran- 
deur of  this  expression.  Huetius 
however  in  his  Demonstrate  Evan- 
gelic* and  later  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  it  is  no 
way  sublime,  because  it  is  idioma- 
tic. Whether  the  passage  in  Lon- 
ginus is  or  is  not  an  interpolation, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  another 
evidence  of  early  Christian  dis- 
honesty, is  of  little  importance  ; 
and  notwithstanding  Moses  could 
scarcely  express  himself  otherwise 
than  he  diet,  wherefore  not  be  con- 
tent still  to  admire  ? 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Comment.) 


thinks  it  no  light,  but  latent  heat. 
Moses  seemingly  was  a  chemist  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

41  See  note  1,  p.  1,  from  Menu. 
And  the  Ayeen  Akbery  treating  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Hindus,  says : 
"  They  divide  the  air  into  eight 
kinds... 8th,  purbhanib,  or  the  air 
which  lies  between  Saturn  and  the 
fixed  stars ;  and  it  is  the  revolution 
of  the  purbhanib  from  east  to  west 
that  occasions  day  and  night." — 
iii,  14,  Calcutta  ed.,  Gladwin's  tr. 

43  "  As  it  is  written  in  the  law 
of  the  Mehestans,  that  Ormuzd, 
who  is  raised  above  all,  was  with 
sovereign  knowledge,  and  with 
purity,  in  the  light  of  the  world. 
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coeternal  with  him;  Ormuzd  in  fact  himself  is  light. 
Moses  held  then  on  this  point  certainly  no  singular,  and 
probably  none  but  popular,  opinions. 

But  this  sunless  light  produces  morning  and  evening, 
and  without  a  sun  how  are  morning  and  evening  conceiv- 
able ?  Our  commentators  would  solve  the  difficulty ;  and 
some  of  them  reducing  the  Spirit  of  God  to  a  rushing  and 
tempestuous  wind43  (the  aepa  go^wfy  koi  7rvevfiaTw&tj  of  San- 
choniathon),  send  the  world  whirling  about  its  axis  and 
thus  alternately  meeting  and  losing  a  stationary  light 
created  over  half  its  surface ;  others  on  the  contrary  make 
the  light  to  follow  the  spirit  of  God  as  it  broods  or  moves 
over  the  face  of  the  waters.  But  the  first  suppose  a  theory 
of  the  earth  not  known  to  Moses ;  and  both  proceed  on 
such  a  conception  of  the  Deity  as  no  rational  mind  can  for 
a  moment  entertain.  How  then  account  for  this  morning 
and  evening  ?  To  attempt  to  force  the  opinions  of  any 
infant  people  into  some  accordance  with  our  knowledge 
and  systems  is  vainest  labour.  We  must  receive  them 
with  childlike  minds,  inquisitive  but  eagerly  believing, 
and  then  in  this  case  the  previous  existence  of  light  will 
quite  suffice  to  make  morning  and  evening  very  possible. 

"  And  God  divided  the  light44  from  the  darkness :  and 
God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  He  called 
night."  Is  this  night  a  created,  or  is  it  the  original,  the 
chaotic,  darkness  ?  In  the  Persian  creed  so  abhorrent  of 
darkness  night  and  sleep  are  celestial,45  proceeding  from 
Ormuzd ;  and  in  Moses,  God  nowhere  gives  a  name  save 
to  his  creatures. 


Second  day  (v.  6  and  8) :  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 


This  throne  of  light,  this  dwelling- 
place  of  Ormuzd,  is  called  the  first 
light,  and  this  sovereign  science, 
this  purity,  production  of  Or- 
muzd."— Boun  Dehesch,  §  i. 

43  Vide  note  25,  p.  8,  and  con- 
sult Simon,  Hist.  Grit,  du  Vieux 
Testament,  lib.  iii,  c.  iii. 

44  So  Belus  is  represented  by 
HerossuB,"  nwoy  rc/toira  to  o-kotoj." 
— Cory's  Ancient   Fragments,  p. 


45  "Qui  adonn6  aux  tendbres  la 
lumiere  protectrice  ?  Qui  a  donn6 
a  la  terre  le  sommeil  pour  protec- 
tion ?  a  l'esclave  la  nuit  pour 
guide  1  trois  choses  qui  sont  ctlestes 
et  grandes."  In  a  note  to  this 
passage  of  the  Zend,  Anquetil  ob- 
serves :  "  La  nuit  a  paru  aprds  la 
guerre  des  dieux  avec  les  Izeds, 
mais  elle  ne  vient  pas  du  mauvais 
principe,  puiscju'elle  est  c61este." 
— Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  190,  Ua.  43. 
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a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters."  Similarly,  in  the  cosmogony 
of  Menu,46  Brahme  divides  the  egg  into  equal  parts  and 
from  its  halves  produces  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  and 
similarly  too  in  that  of  Berossus,  Belus,  answering  to  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks, "  divided  the  darkness  in  the  midst, 
and  separated  heaven  and  earth  from  each  other,  and 
reduced  all  things  to  order."47 

"  Let  there  be  a  firmament."  "  Firmament",  in  the 
Hebrew  "  expansion",  to  this  our  "  heaven48 — that  which 
is  heaved  or  thrown  up"  (according  to  Home  Tooke), 
pretty  nearly  answers.  Firmament  corresponds  with  the 
word  used  by  the  Septuagint,  orc^cM/ia,  and  expresses  the 
meaning  attached  by  the  Alexandrian  translators  to  the 
heaven  of  Moses,  and  probably  the  meaning  of  Moses 
himself.49  For  the  expanse  not  merely  divides,  but  sus- 
tains, the  waters,  and  when  rain  is  about  to  be  poured 
down  upon  the  earth,  the  windows  or  floodgates  of  heaven 
are  said  to  be  opened.  This  day  God  does  not  ratify  His 
work  with  the  usual  formula,  "God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Third  day  (v.  9,  13).  A  second  time  the  waters  are 
gathered  together  into  one  place  r50  and  the  earth  then  first 
appears,  naked  and  barren,  but  to  be  immediately  covered 
over  with  herbs  and  trees  and  flowers,  to  all  of  which  God 
gives  it  will  be  observed  a  productive  power ;  they  are 
herbs  yielding  seed,  and  trees  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  is 
in  itself.   This  day  twice  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  expres- 


49  Vide  note  1,  p.  i. 

47  «  jar  fe  BqAor  bv  Aio  ftcOtpfiif- 
muoimti,  fuirow  rtfiovra  ro  CKorot  x*~ 
purai  yip  koi  ovparow  aw*  aA\tjA»v,  kcu 
Storo^oi  row  icocpoy"  (Cory,  ut  su- 
pra.) Anaxagoras  has  the  same 
notion  :  "  varra  xpiwmra  ijr  dfiou, 
crra  wovs  cAAmt  tnrra  Sicjnxrfuf<rf . 

48  In  Hebrew  "Samaim",  which 
Bochart  (Canaan,  lib.  ii,  c.  ii) 
translates  "  heights". 

49  Hence  the  expressions  so 
common  in  Scripture,  "  stretched 
out  the  heavens  ,  as  in  Job  ix,  8, 
and  "  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 


out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in"  (Isai., 
xl,  etc.) ;  and  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  chap,  liii, "  all  the 
waters  which  are  in  the  heavens 
and  above  them  shall  be  mixed 
together."  A  cosmogony  in  the 
Rig-Veda  gives  a  similar  distribu- 
tion of  water :  "  That  water  is  the 
region  above  the  heaven  which 
heaven  upholds... and  the  regions 
below  are  the  waters."  (As.  lies., 
viii,  421.) 

00  According  to  the  Zend, "  the 
earth  floats  upon  the  water":  "Le 
monde  est  sur  l'eau." — Vendidad 
Sadi,  Farg.  xiii,  vol.  i,  p.  386. 
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sive  of  His  will,  and  twice  God  looks  upon  his  work,  and 
sets  upon  it  the  seal  of  his  approbation. 

Fourth  day  (v.  14).  They  who  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  chaos  may  argue  that  that  chaos  was  to  the  after  universe, 
as  the  first  light  to  these  lights  of  heaven. 

But  how  up  to  this  time  did  the  world  exist  in  its  place  ? 
Must  we  suppose  that  like  some  unskilful  workman  God 
made  first  this  earth,  and  then  the  sun  on  which  this  earth 
depends?  That  without  laws,  or  subject  to  other  laws 
than  those  now  regulating  its  existence,  he  drove  forth 
our  planet,  either  to  wander  or  stand  motionless  in  the 
abyss  of  space  ?  Or,  basing  our  conjectures  on  the  several 
offices  assigned  to  the  lights  of  heaven,  shall  we  not  rather 
say  that  Moses  followed  out  in  his  creation  views  of  the 
universe  which  obtained  indeed  in  his  day  but  which  in 
ours  are  altogether  exploded?  For  Earth's  sake  order  is 
given  to  chaos,  for  her  service  and  her  service  only — for 
signs  and  for  seasons,51  and  for  days  and  for  years,58 — sun, 
moon,53  and  stars  are  set  in  the  heavens ;  they  are  there 
but  as  choral  nymphs  in  her  train,  among  whom  she 
stands,  distinguishable  by  her  size  and  beauty  ;  they  are 
there  but  to  wait  upon  her  pleasure  and  to  do  her  honour 
and  to  accomplish  her  loveliness.  But  for  her  they  had 
never  been  created.  The  earth  in  a  word  is  the  centre  of 
Moses9  system ;  it  is  more,  it  is  his  whole  system.  The 
many  and  great  worlds  which  people  the  infinite  space 
are  in  his  eyes  smaller  than  Peloponnesus54  even :  they 
are  but  gigantic  lamps55  hung  in  the  heaven  to  light  the 

01  So  Apollo  Clarius  of  himself.  M  Anaxagoras,  first  among  the 

One. Sibyl,  i ;  Yet.,  11  p.:  Greeks,  dared  to  suggest  that  the 

•HAiot,  Clpos,  Offipis,  A*o|,  Aiovwros,  sun  was  large  as  PeloDonnesus  (it 

AxoXXar,  has  grown  wonderfully  since  his 

*Clp»v  Ktu  Kaipoov  rafuyjs,  wt^ee*  re  time),  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 

«cai  ofi$p*v.  his  cotemporaries  had  much  the 

"  Vide  Apuleius  de  Dogm.  Plut.,  same  notion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

lib.  i,  581,  etc.  that  children  have,  for  whom  the 

u  The  author  of  this  hymn  sees  sun  and  the  moon  are  round  and 

but  with  the  sensual  eye,  the  eye  large  as  the  shield  of  Norval,  and 

of  the  great  bulk  of  men.     With  the  stars  somewhat  like  the  span- 

him  the  moon,  though  a  lesser  gles  on  his  mother's  robe, 

light,  is  great  comparatively  with  M  We  cannot  help  falling  into 

those  specks  of  stars  which  cover  the  vice  of  conjecture.    Because 

the  firmament.  the  sun  from  its  diminutive  sise 
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world.      Hence  the  otherwise  unaccountable  order  ob- 
served in  his  creation. 

God  this  day  ratifies  his  work. 

Fifth  day  (v.  20-25.)  The  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea  are  created.  Both  these  the  water  brings  forth ; 
the  fish  are  produced  by  the  waters  under,  and  the  fowl 
most  probably  by  the  waters  above,  the  firmament.  Both, 
as  afterwards  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  creeping  things, 
are  thus  natives  of  the  element  they  most  especially  in- 
habit. 

God  this  day  not  merely  looks  with  approbation  on  His 
work,  He  also  blesses  it.  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
fill  the  waters  in  the  sea ;  and  let  the  fowl  multiply  in  the 
air/'  The  laws  of  their  nature  are  the  blessings  which 
God  bestows  on  His  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
and  air.  And  these  truly  are  fruitful  and  multiply,  as 
though  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply  were  the  sole  end  of 
their  being.  Indeed  some  animals,  as  the  locust,  live  only 
till  they  have  propagated  their  species  and  then  immedi- 
ately perish ;  and  all  are  remarkable  either  for  their  pro- 
lific powers  or  for  their  care  in  nurturing  their  offspring. 

But  if  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply  be  indeed  to  be 
blessed,  are  then  those  animals  which  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful the  most  blessed  ?  As  a  general  rule,  we  shall  find 
that  fish  are  more  prolific  than  birds  or  beasts,  animals  of 
inferior  than  those  of  superior  organization,  and  the  short- 
lived and  the  weaker  than  the  long-lived  and  the  stronger. 
The  blessing  consequently,  unless  we  are  of  those  who 
regard  a  fine  and  noble  organization  as  the  greatest  of 
miseries  and  the  zoophite  as  the  happiest  of  created  things, 
cannot  be  of  fruitfulness  absolutely,  but  of  fruitfulness 
determined  by  the  laws  to  which  each  animal  is  subject. 
And  the  rapid  increase  of  any  animal  of  any  species  is  no 
doubt  a  strong  evidence  of  that  animal's  well-being ;  it 
implies  a  soil  and  climate  suited  to  its  constitution  and 

was  considered  insufficient  of  itself  "to  rule  the  day  and  divide  the 

to  produce  day,  light  was  first  ere-  day  from  the  night".    We  may 

ated,  and  then  the  sun  afterwards  thus  account  for  the  anterior  ere- 

given  to  rule  and  direct  that  light,  ation  of  light. 
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habits,  abundance  of  room  and  food,  and  safety  or  protec- 
tion from  external  dangers.  But  this  increase,  where 
migration  is  impossible,  soon  reaches  those  limits,  beyond 
which,  unless  arrested  by  the  gentlest  of  all  checks, 
a  destroying  enemy,  it  proves  no  longer  a  blessing  but  a 
curse.  Should  for  instance  the  food  be  abundant  but  the 
space  too  narrow  for  its  occupants,  then  the  soil  how- 
ever naturally  healthy  becomes,  in  game-keepers'  phrase, 
stenched  or  tainted;  and  as  fevers  in  ill-aired  jails  or 
crowded  barracks,  so  infectious  diseases  of  one  sort  or  ano- 
ther begin  to  rage  among  the  animals,  and  the  weak  die, 
and  the  strong  are  weakened  and  for  a  time  incapacitated 
from  propagating  their  species.  Should  on  the  other  hand 
the  space  be  large  but  the  food  insufficient,  then  famine 
destroys  the  younger  animals,  and  their  putrid  bodies 
corrupt  the  air  and  thus  generate  disease  among  the  half- 
starved  and  enfeebled  survivors.  When  however  the 
increase  of  the  animal  is  kept  in  check  by  enemies  that 
prey  upon  it,  then  the  individuals  which  perish,  perish,  but 
without  injury  to  those  that  survive.  Hence,  man  is  justi- 
fied by  the  very  laws  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of  humanity 
in  appropriating  animals  to  his  own  use  and  regulating 
their  increase. 


Sixth  day  (v.  24,  25).  Earth,  at  God's  command,  has 
already  brought  forth  trees  and  herbs ;  and  out  of  earth 
God  now  creates  beast  and  cattle  and  creeping  thing ;  and 
God  ratifies  His  work.  Not  here  however  closes  the  sixth 
day's  labour.  God  proceeds  to  another  creation ;  and  He 
now  not  merely  expresses  His  will,  but  as  if  to  mark  the 
nobility  and  excellence  of  the  creation  He  takes  counsel 
with  Himself,  "  Let  us  make  man",  etc. 

"  Let  us  make  man".  These  words  had  been  read  and 
re-read,  commented  upon  and  re-commented  upon  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  when  Christian  divines  sud- 
denly found  in  them  an  heretofore  unsuspected  meaning. 
The  plural  pronoun  could  they  argued  only  allude  to  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead,  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  poor  Jews  therefore,  priests  and  prophets  not  ex- 
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cepted,56  had  lived  and  died  ignorant  of  a  revealed  truth 
on  which  the  salvation  of  a  world  depended. 

Oh  the  Eleusinian  mystery,  the  dark  and  subtle  enigma 
men  make  of  religion  !  The  prophet  of  old,57  wanned  with 
a  divine  love  which  pierced  through  the  thick  veil  of  ages, 
rapturously  proclaimed  that  the  path  of  God  would  in  time 
become  so  plain  that  even  the  wayfaring  man  should  not 
err  therein.  After  five  and  twenty  centuries  we  still  en- 
quire— That  path,  where  is  it  ? — What  riot,  what  tumult 
of  men  is  this !  What  Babel  of  contention  !  Whence  these 
harsh  sounds  of  loud  and  coarse  abuse  and  heartfelt  invec- 
tive mixed  up  with  smooth  words  of  charity  uttered  in  a 
voice  of  hate  ?  What  wrangling  crew  approaches  ?  Ha ! 
these  the  servants  and  ambassadors  of  the  most  high  God, 
these  his  appointed  guides  to  the  blissful  path ! — They 
press  upon  us  their  services,  and  exultingly  each  one 
points  to  some  little  straggling  by-way  of  his  own,  and 
shouts  as  if  for  life, "  There !  there !  is  the  only  and  certain 
road  to  heaven !"  and  then  adds  in  whisper,  "  See  you 
that  small  but  chosen  and* faithful  band — join  it:  follow 
me,  and  heaven  and  its  joys  are  yours.     Follow  those  lost 

58  Clarke,  however,  in  his  com-  according  to  Wolfius  (Bib.  Heb.), 
mentary  on  the  first  verse  of  Ge-  about  120  a. c.  He  was  one  of  the 
nesis,  asserts  that  "  the  Christians  earliest  and  most  celebrated  writ- 
are  not  singular  in  receiving  the  ers  of  the  Cabalists,  whose  doc- 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  trines  will  quite  account  for  our 
deriving  it  from  the  first  words  of  Rabbi's  words,  vid.  Basnage,  Hist. 
Revelation.  An  eminent  Jewish  des  Juifs,  iii,  x,  771-787 ;  and  the 
Rabbi,  Simeon  Ben  Joachi,  in  his  particular  points  of  the  Trinity 
comment  on  the  sixth  section  of  fully  considered,  ib.,  iv,  c.  v. 
Leviticus,  has  these  remarkable  **  Isaiah.  Confucius,  who  lived 
words:  'Come,  and  see  the  mys-  some  century  and  a  half  after  him, 
tery  of  the  word  Elohim;  there  has  also  said:  "San!  ma  doctrine 
are  three  degrees,  and  each  degree  est  simple  et  facile  a  pen6trer. 
by  itself  alone,  and  notwithstand-  Thsdng-tsen  repondit :  Cela  est 
ing  they  are  all  one,  and  joined  certain."  But  the  philosopher 
together  in  one,  and  are  not  divided  has  been  more  explicit  than  was 
from  each  other.'"  Of  these  re-  the  prophet,  for  on  his  leaving  the 
markable  words  (considered  spu-  room  his  disciples  asked  what  he 
rious  by  Be  Rossi,  Dizionario,  p.  meant,  on  which  Thseng-tsen  an- 
131),  we  may  observe  that  they  swered,  "La  doctrine  de  notre 
evidently  refer,  not  to  the  being,  maitreconsisteuniquementaavoir 
but  to  the  mere  name  Elohim,  and  la  droiture  du  coeur  et  a  aimer  son 
that  they  probably  allude  to  some  prochain  comme  soi-meme." — 
etymological  subtlety  in  which  Confucius,  Lun-yu,  1  b,  iv,  c.  15  §, 
the  Rabbins  delighted.  Besides,  and  vi,  28  §,  Pauthier. 
Ben  Joachi  or  Joachides  lived, 
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ones,  and,  though  I  dare  not  judge,  tremble,  lest  for  you 
be  reserved  the  unquenchable  fire  and  the  worm  that  dietb 
not."  That  little  track,  already  so  over-crowded  by  that 
little  band,  the  path  to  heaven  !  God  then  have  mercy  on 
the  great  family  of  nations — mankind  ! 

But  who  is  so  mad,  that  his  common-sense  rises  not 
equally  against  both  these  promises  and  threats?  All 
these  would-be  guides,  thank  God !  cannot  be  right :  why 
may  not  they  all  err?  Examine  their  narrow  paths,  and 
though,  true,  they  are  all  carefully  fenced  in  and  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  painted  canvass,  or  sculptured 
walls,  or  the  more  fearful  idols  of  harsh  dogmas  and  into- 
lerant opinions,  are  they  not  all  cut  out  of  the  same  great 
common  ?M  Look  now  at  those  who  travel  on  them.  The 
simple-minded  man,  whatever  his  road  be,  walks  on  with 
joyous  heart  and  head  erect  and  walks  straight  onward  to 
the  mansions  of  the  just.  While  those  who  merely  busy 
themselves  with  the  partition-walls  with  which  they  would 
enclose  their  path — building  them  up  where  they  have 
been  thrown  down,  and  strengthening  them  where  they 
have  fallen  into  decay — find  their  way  dark  with  mists, 
haunted  by  erring  lights  and  full  of  pitfalls.  They  seem 
to  joy  in  the  terrors  of  others,  only  because  they  them- 
selves are  in  the  hands  of  the  giant  Despair  or  struggling 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

"  The  man  then  is  every  thing,  the  path  nothing !" — 
What !  is  not  the  man  much  formed  by  his  creed  ?  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  low  notions  of  God ;  to  see  in  the  Deity 
a  Being  terrible  by  his  power  and  exacting  impossible 
service  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  look  on  man  as  a  creature  so 
naturally  weak,  so  steeped  in  sin,  that  he  who  once  wore 
God's  image  is  now  incapable  of  goodness ;  that  it  is  his 
curse  that  he  was  not  born  one  of  the  beasts  that  perish  ? 

*»  "Via  ejus  lata  et  expansa  in  the  151  Brahme  we  are  told 
est",  says  the  Oupnekhat  (xxxvii,  that  "  Obtinere  gradum  magnum 
150 ;  Brahme  ii,  p.  309) — though  entis  valde  difficile  et  subtile  est.*' 
probably  because  "a  few  only  Why  so  difficult,  is  however  ex- 
amongst  ten  thousand  mortals  plained  afterwards,  according  to 
strive  for  perfection,  and  but  few  the  most  approved  jargon  of  Brah- 
of  those  who  strive  and  become  minical  mysticism.  I  love  how- 
perfect  know  God  according  to  ever  to  cull  out  a  human  thought 
Ilis  nature"  (Bhagavat,  lea.  vi) ;  wherever  I  can  find  one. 
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Is  it  nothing  to  have  one's  greatness  crushed  and  all  one's 
littleness  fostered  by  the  littleness  of  one's  creed  ?  Never- 
theless, break  down  the  partition  walls — tear  out  from  all 
these  creeds  their  exclusiveness — leave  man  to  have  influ- 
ence on  man,  creed  on  creed,  and  all  errors  will  soon  be 
amended.  Men  will  still  have  creeds,  but  purified,  en- 
larged :  they  will  not  any  longer  shudder  away  from  the 
large  spirit  of  Humanity :  if  it  be  not  in  their  lesson,  they 
will  put  it  there:  they  will  have  faith  in  man,  because 
they  have  faith  in  God. 

"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness". . . 
so  God  created  man  in  His  own  image ;  in  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him,  male  and  female  created  He  them." 
What  is  the  likeness  here  alluded  to?  Does  not  the 
forming  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  in  the  second,60 
answer  to  the  image  of  this,  the  first  chapter — naturally 
answer  to  it,  if  we  bring  to  the  question  no  preconceived 
opinions  ?  Does  not  the  very  term  "  image"61  itself  imply 
a  resemblance  in  outward  form  and  lineaments;  more 
especially  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  sexual 
distinction  "  male  and  female  created  He  them,"  so  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  created  man  ?  Is  it  not  then  man's 
body  which  bears  his  Maker's  image  ? 

*•  So  according  to  Lucian,  Pro-  exactly  synonymous  with  cifaAtr, 

metheus  haying  made  man  in  the  and  in  a  secondary  sense  means 

image  of  the  gods,  asks, — "  Kcu  n  " image";  but  in  its  primary  ac- 

oAAa  wapaktyfia  rourw  afiuvov  vpo  ceptation  it  denotes  any  shape  or 

•irrytcofiriv,  6  warrms  taXo*  rprurra-  appearance  assumed  by  a  celestial 

fw;"  Prometheus,  17.  being."   (Asiatic  Researches,  on 

•°  Viewed  as  a  whole,  one  chap-  the  Nile,  vol.  iii,  p.  359.)    He  adds 

ter explains  the  other.    But  be-  afterwards  that    "the    sun,  the 

cause  we  so  view  them  now,  we  stars,  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of 

are  not  precluded  from  afterwards  nature  are  considered  as  murtU  or 

examining  and    reviewing    each  images,  the  same  in  kind  as  our- 

chapter  separately,  and  even  con-  selves,  but  transcendently  higher 

trasting  them.  in  degree."    The  particular  sense 

61  It  seems,  however,  that  the  given  by  the  Hindoos  tothemwr**, 

Hindoos  use  the  word  to  denote  we  must  connect  with  their  Pan- 

the  resemblance  between  the  soul  theisticdoclrines,  and  their  notions 

and  the  Supreme  Being.    "  Our  of  creation  by  emanation ;  which 

souls,"  says  Wilford, "  are,  accord-  doctrines,  etc.,  not  existing  in  the 

ing  to  the  Yedantas,  no  more  than  Jewish  faith,  render  the  use  of 

murti,  images,  or  citoAa  of  the  the  word  "image"  in  the  same 

Supreme  Spirit."    And  the  word  sense  almost  impossible. 
"  murti  or  form",  he  explains, "  is 
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But  how  it  will  be  asked  could  the  corporeal  man  be 
formed  in  the  image  of  the  incorporeal  God  ?  The  real 
question  is,  was  this  possible  in  the  eyes  of  Moses  ?  In 
Genesis,  God  is  represented  as  working  by  day  and  resting 
by  night,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day  he  is  found  like  some 
eastern  prince  walking  in  his  garden.  He  enters  into  the 
business  of  life,  he  interrogates  and  judges  Adam,  and 
makes  coats  of  skins  for  him.  He  has  human  passions  and 
affections ;  he  rejoices  in  the  sweet  savour  of  sacrifice,  and 
partakes  of  the  hospitality  of  Abraham,  &c.  In  Exodus, 
he  descends  on  Sinai  and  calls  Moses  into  his  immediate 
presence,  and  there  he  sets  bounds  about  the  mountain,  lest 
the  people  should  break  through  and  come  unto  the  Lord 
(c.  xix),  but  shows  himself  to  Moses,  though  not  indeed 
in  his  glory®  (c.  xxxiii).  But  why  multiply  instances? 
Throughout  these  books  God  is  spoken  of  as  dwelling  in 
one  particular  spot  ;M  but  if  God  does  not  equally  occupy 
all  space  then  God  is  not  infinite  in  substance;  he  has 
limits,— consequently  a  form,  and  of  that  form,  as  he 
possesses  none  but  human  attributes,  our  body  may  fairly 
enough  be  considered  a  resemblance. 

Because  however  we  assign  a  form  or  figure  to  the  God 
of  Moses,  we  do  not  therefore  conclude  that  he  was  in  the 
Jewish  conception  of  him  a  merely  material  God.64  The 
deities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  mix  with  men  and  love  and 
are  loved  of  them ;  they  see  hear  and  feel  by  means  of  the 

M  Who  is  not  here  reminded  of  (vide  Koran,  by  Sale,  c.  lxx).  But 

the  tale  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  1  take  its  description  of  the  day  of 

63  Over  the  holy  of  holies,  judgment:  Allah  sits  on  his  angel- 
When  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  supported  throne  (vide  Prelim. 
Persians  had  no  images,  and  that  Dis.,  p.  110),  with  Mahommed  by 
they  built  no  altars  nor  temples  his  side  as  intercessor  for  mankind; 
to  their  gods,  he  adds  as  a  reason,  before  Him  are  placed  both  that 
"  cos  fiw  tfiot  &>««,  6r<  owe  avQpwwoipv-  great  book  which  contains  his  dc- 
«as  tvofit(ray  rous  $*ovs,  xadaxtp  At  E\-  crees,and  also  those  other  volumes 
Aijiw"  (i,  131),  a  reason  which  at  in  which  guardian  angels  are  in- 
any  rate  proves  that  among  the  cessantly  engaged  in  distinctly 
Greeks,  altars  and  temples  were  writing  down  all  our  actions ;  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  an-  according  to  our  works  testified  in 
thropomorphism  of  the  gods.  these  books  he  proceeds  to  judge 

M  The  Jewish  views  of  the  Deity  us,  and  as  the  good  or  evil  predo- 

resemble  the  Mahommedan.    The  minates,  he  sends  us  to  heaven  or 

Koran  always  attributes  omnis-  to  hell.  (c.  lxxxi,  etc.)    But  is  all 

cience  and  omnipotence  to  God,  this  I  would  ask  compatible  with 

the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Deity  ? 
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same  organs  as  ourselves;  they  wear  our  shape;  and 
feeding  on  nectar  and  ambrosia65  they  like  us  require  sus- 
tenance ;  yet  human  as  they  are  they  are  not  altogether 
human.  Ichor,  not  blood,  flows  in  their  veins,  their 
bodies  are  of  a  subtler  texture  than  ours,  they  are  literally 
what  Hobbes  asserts  metaphysicians  to  have  defined  the 
soul,  "  bodiless  bodies".66  So  also  the  Hebraic  God  had 
shape67  without  being  of  earth,  and  senses  and  passions 
though  no  fleshly  body.  He  was  spirit  even :  but  spirit 
in  these  early  times  was  but  an  extraordinary  refinement, 
the  volatile  essence,  of  matter;66  and  hence  he  was  not 
ordinarily  visible,  though  he  occasionally  deigned  to  show 
himself,  to  mortal  eyes.69 

69  la  northern  mythology  the  nis  figura :  hominis  esse  specie  deos 

food  of  glorified  heroes  is  of  a  confitendendum  est... Nee  tamen 
coarser  kind ;  each  day  they  hunt  *  ea  species  corpus  est,  sed  quasi 

and  kill  the  same  wild  boar,  Sdh-  corpus,"  etc. — Lib.  i,  §  xviii. 

rimnir,  and  each  night  feast  upon  ™  And  this  notwithstanding  the 

his  body,  to  be  next  morning  again  assertion  in  Deut.  iv,  15;  which 

animated  and  again  hunted  and  is  contained,  it  will  be  observed, 

eaten  to  all  eternity.   Of  this  boar  in  a  parenthesis,  and  which  has 

however  Odin  does  not  partake ;  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 

he  feeds  with  it  his  two  wolves,  interpolation.       Compare    Exod. 

and  himself  quaffs  wine  which  is  xxiv,  9,  10,  11. 

meat  and  drink  to  him :  m  Such,  in  the  Persian  faith,  are 

"  Geri  und  Freki  the  Ferouers,  the  spiritual  inha- 

S&ttigt  der  Krieggewohnte  bitants  of  the  pure  world,  of  whom 

Ruhmreiche  Helden vater ;  we  are  the  degraded  semblances 

Denn  bloss  vom  Weine  (vide  Zend.,  note  6,  p.  83,  vol.  i, 

Lebt  der  Waffenberiihmte  and  Jescht  Farvardim) ;  and  such 

Odin  allezeit."  the  soul  of  the  Hindus,  which 

— Grimnismal,  19  §,  Legis,  Fund-  "  assumes  a  luminous  form  with 

gruben  des  Nordens,  ii,  121.  no  gross  body,  with  no  perfora- 

M  The  argument  of  the  Epicu-  tion,  with  no  veins,  no  tendons ; 

rean  Velleius  in  Cicero's  De  Na-  unblemished,  untainted    by  sin, 

tura  Deorum  will  prove  that  the  itself  being  a  ray  from  the  infinite 

conceptions  of  God  ascribed  to  spirit".  (From  Isavasyam,  ver.  8, 

Moses  and  the  Jews,  were  not  in  in  Sir  W.  Jones'  Works,  vol.  xiii, 

the  eyes  of  the  old  world  quite  so  p.  375).     See  also  Colebrooke's 

absurd  as  in  ours.    Common  con-  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  236) ;  and  such 

sent,  argues  Velleius,  gives  to  the  the  gods  of  the  Boodhists,  who 

gods  a  human  form,  and  in  that  "  have  neither  flesh,  nor  arms,  nor 

form  they  have  ever  shown  them-  bodies  possessing  any  degree   of 

selves  to  man ;  besides  man's  form  consistency,    though    apparently 

is  the  most  beautiful,  it   must  with  hair  on  their  heads  and  teeth 

therefore  be  that  of  the  gods,  and  in  their  mouths ;  and  their  skins 

he  adds :  "  Quoniamque  deos  bea-  are  impregnated  with  the  most  lu- 

ttssimos  esse  constat,  beatos  autem  minous  and  brilliant  qualities."  (Of 

es»e  sine  virtute  nemo  potest,  nee  Ceylon,  As.  Res.,  vol.  vii,  p.  35.) 

virtus  sine  ratione  constare,  nee  •  Vide  Exodus  xxxiii ;  2  Kings 

ratio  usquam  inesse  nisi  in  homi-  xxii,  19 ;  Isaiah,  vi,  1. 
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But  it  may  here  be  objected, 

1st.  That  these  biblical  expressions  giving  an  anthropo- 
morphic character  to  the  Deity  are  mere  figures  of  speech, 
and  that  as  figures  of  speech  they  should  be  regarded  and 
explained.  But  how  if  infant  man  knows  of  no  figures  of 
speech,  no  metaphors  ?  How  if  he  speaks  sensuously,  not 
to  excite  or  amuse  the  imagination,  but  because  he  thinks 
and  understands  sensuously  ?  And  how  if  he  speaks  of 
God  sensuously,  because  of  God  he  has  none  but  sensuous 
conceptions  ?  Then  to  apply  to  his  language  our  canons 
of  criticism  and  mode  of  interpretation  is  surely  to  con- 
found together  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  of 
different  and  distant  ages,  and  to  give  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite views  of  an  advanced  state  of  society  to  an  untutored 
and  uncivilized  people. 

2nd.  That  had  Moses  conceived  man's  body  to  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  Creator,  he  would  not  so  decidedly 
have  forbidden  the  worship  of  graven  images,  seeing  that 
such  images  might  then  have  represented  the  supreme 
God.  Yes ;  but  if  Moses  believed  that  images  were  in- 
compatible with  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  incompatible 
with  the  national  existence  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
legislated,  would  he  not  have  forbidden  them  ?  He  had 
lived  in  Egypt,  and  there  he  had  seen  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  priests  in  the  popular  superstition  taking  many 
shapes  and  parcelled  out  into  many  individualities;  had 
he  not  then  reason  to  fear,  that  images  of  the  Deity,  if 
once  permitted,  would  soon  be  multiplied  throughout  the 
land  ?  that  each  town,  each  tribe,  would  set  up  its  own 
image  and  attribute  to  that  image  a  particular  efficacy, 
and  either  claim  for  it  the  high  honor  of  being  the  especial 
dwelling-place  of  the  Deity,  or  reduce  it  to  an  individual 
god  a  local  idol  ?70  And  then  the  ark,  and  afterwards  the 
temple,  would  soon  have  ceased  to  be  the  banner  and 
the  rallying  point  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  their  religion, 

70  "  It  appears/*  says  the  Eng-  addressed  to  monarchs  among  ori- 
lish  editor  of  Calmet,  in  Scripture  ental  nations ;  and  there  is  little 
Illustrated,  "  from  numerous  in-  doubt  but  that  the  Hebrews  ad- 
stances,  that  the  services  of  divine  dressed  themselves  to  a  person 
worship  under  the  Mosaic  dispen-  understood  to  be  resident  in  the 
sation,  resembled   those  usually  sanctuary. — Of  Ancient  Censors. 
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instead  of  uniting  the  several  tribes,  would  have  been  as 
a  firebrand  among  them,  an  ever  fertile  source  of  hatred 
and  contention.  Instead  of  one  rival,  Gerizim,  one  natural 
enemy,  Zion  had  had  twelve  ;  and  instead  of  holding  their 
own  some  centuries,  and  thus  gaining  time  to  develope 
the  spiritual  life  which  lay  under  and  among  the  piles  of 
earth  that  covered  them,  the  Jews,  divided  among  them- 
selves and  surrounded  by  enemies,  would  most  probably 
never  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  nation ;  they  would 
have  been  lost  among  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  and 
all  trace  and  memory  of  them  would  long  since  have  pe- 
rished from  the  earth. 

(Ver.  28.)  God's  first  words  to  man  are  words  of  blessing. 
He  limits  man's  duties  by  his  pleasures.  Those  pleasures 
however  are  purely  temporal,  and 

1st.  Animal.  They  are  sexual,  but  sexual  limited  by 
the  ends  for  which  the  sexes  were  created :  "  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth." 

2nd.  Of  dominion.  "  Subdue  the  earth,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth."  Man  bows  to  God,  and  the  brute  creation 
bows  to  man.  Over  all  living  things  man  by  God's  charter 
is  created  the  natural  lord,  but  the  earth  is  given  him  con- 
ditionally,— he  must  subdue  it ;  by  his  efforts  and  labour 
alone  shall  it  become  subject  to  his  will. 

(Ver.  29.)  God,  as  if  continuing  his  blessing,  gives  to 
man  corn  and  fruit  for  food,  and  to  the  beast  of  the  field 
he  allots  the  green  herb.  No  carnivorous  animals  then 
had  been  yet  called  into  existence.  Lions  and  tigers  with 
teeth  and  jaws  unfit  for  pasturage  could  not  have  been  yet 
created ;  for,  grant  that  Nature  has  been  ever  consistent 
with  herself,  to  suppose  them  with  other  teeth  and  jaws  is 
to  suppose  them,  as  comparative  anatomy  shows  us,  with 
other  limbs  and  another  confirmation  of  body,  t.  e.  is  to 
suppose  them   something   else    than  lions   and  tigers.71 

71  Tet  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,    Sosiosh  of  the  Persian  creed,  earth 
during  which,  as  in  the  reign  of    will  again  become  an  Eden,  and 
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With  man  however  the  case  is  different.  According  to 
Cuvier,  he  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  feed  principally 
on  fruits  and  the  roots  and  succulent  parts  of  vegetables ; 
his  hands  enable  him  to  gather  or  tear  them  up  with 
facility,  and  his  short  and  rather  feeble  jaws  on  the  one 
side  and  the  shape  of  his  canine  and  molinary  teeth  on  the 
other  scarcely  permit  him  to  pasture  on  grass  or  to  devour 
flesh  until  prepared  by  fire ;  but  the  instant  that  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  fire  and  its  uses,  and  that  he  has 
acquired  the  skill  to  seize,  or  at  a  distance  to  kill,  other 
animals,  then  all  living  creatures  serve  for  his  nourish- 
ment,  and  enable  him  infinitely  to  multiply  his  species. 
It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  man's  first  food  was,  as 
Moses  shows  us,  of  fruit  and  vegetables.72  God,  this  sixth 
day,  overlooks  all  his  work,  and, "  behold  it  was  very  good." 

• 

Seventh  day  (ii.  1-3.)  God  rests  from  his  labour  and 
blesses  the  seventh-day  and  sanctifies  it.  st  Sanctifies  it" — 
but  how  ?  The  fourth  commandment  (Exodus  xx.)  refers 
exclusively  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  observed.  On  this  day,  the  Israelite  must  "  not 
do  any  work,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  daughter,  nor  his  man- 
servant, nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  cattle,  nor  the 
stranger  within  his  gates ;"  and  consequently  on  this  day 
the  people  while  yet  in  the  desert,  are  forbidden  to  collect 
manna  or  to  light  fires  or  to  gather  wood;73  and  after- 
wards in  Jerusalem,  on  this  day  no  provisions  can  be  sold, 
through  the  city -gates  no  burden  is  permitted  to  pass,  and 
about  the  walls  no  merchant  of  Tyre,  no  asses  laden  with 
wine  or  grapes  or  figs  are  suffered  to  lodge :  for  "  the 

man  probably  return  to  his  pris-  weaned  child  put  his  hand  on  the 

tine  food :  we  are  told  by  the  pro-  cockatrice9  den."    (Isai.  xi,  6-8.) 

phet,  "  That  the  wolf  shall  dwell  Vide  some  observations  on  this 

with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  passage,  opposed  to  the  arguments 

down  with  the  kid,  and  tne  calf,  I  have  used,  in  Nimrod,  vol.  iv, 

and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  p.  1 50. 

together,  and  a  little  child  shall        7*  So  alsoDiodorus  Siculus,vol. 

lead  them ;  and  the  cow  and  the  i,  b.  i,  §  viii,  p.  21 ,  Bipont. 

bear  shall  feed,  and  their  young        n  Exodus  xvi,  22, 24 ;  Numbers 

ones  shall  lie  down  together,  and  xv,  32,  33;  and  Juvenal : 

the  lion  shall  eat  etrawlike  the  ox;        — "  Septima  qureque  fuit  lux 

and  the  suckling  child  shall  play        Ignava,  et  partem  vitse  non  at- 

on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  tigit  ullam." — Sat.  xiv,  105. 
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Lord  hath  hallowed  the  Sabbath,  to  do  no  work  therein.'*74 
On  this, day  then  the  business  of  life  was  at  a  stand.  The 
day  was  hallowed  by  rest.  Rest  from  labour  was  all  that 
the  law75  required  from  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  on  the 
Sabbath. 

But  are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  people  of  Israel 
celebrated  "  the  world's  birth-day"78  by  devoting  it  to 
mere  rest  from  labour,  to  indolence,  to  a  longer  sleep? 
From  2  Kings  iv.  23,  we  may  gather,  that  it  was  customary 
on  the  Sabbath  to  visit  some  priest,  prophet,  or  holy  man, 
no  doubt  for  instruction  and  exhortation  in  the  duties  of 
religion.  And  from  the  chap.  xvi.  17,  of  the  same  book, 
it  would  seem  as  though  "  a  covert"  or  hall  or  cloister  had 
been  built  and  set  apart  for  those  who  frequented  the 
temple  on  that  day.  A  portion  of  the  Sabbath  then  was 
pot  improbably  devoted  even  in  the  early  periods  of 
Jewish  history,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  later  times  of 
Christ,  to  religious  observances ;  and  the  remainder  was 
spent,  by  the  better  part  of  the  community  at  least,  "  in  a 
festal77  cheerfulness"  in  receiving  and  returning  the  visits 

74  Nehemiah  xiii,  19 ;  Jeremiah  Islands,  as  demanding  seclusion 

xvii,  24.  and  cessation  from  work,  and  en- 

70  In  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah  joining  silence  even  on  bird  and 

perhaps,  the  Sabbath  is  alluded  beast.   (Russell's  Polynesia,  307.) 

to  as  requiring  something  more  TO  Tii*  rou  Koapav  ywtQhiov  rjfxcpav. 

than  this.    But  Philo,  quoted  by  — Philo. 

Spenser  (De  Leg.  Heb.),  speaks  of  n  "  Judaei  veteres  otium  sabba- 

it  as  bringing  rest  even  to  tree  ticum,  non   solummodo    pietatis 

and  flower;  and,  in  the  Espion  officiis  impenderunt.     Eos  enim 

Turc,  is  a  Jewish  legend  respecting  die  Sabbati  (saltern  postquam  sy- 

it  quite  in  the  Rabbinical  taste:  nagogee  vel  templi  sacris  adfuis- 

"  Les  Juifs  pari  en  t  d'une  riviere  sent)  epulis,  choreis,  ludis,  compo- 

d'Orient,  qui  demeure  immobile  tationibusetexercitiisjuvenilibus 

le  septidme  jour  de  la  semaine,  ce  seipsos  oblectare  solitos,  multis 

au'ils  regardent  comme  une  con-  veterum  testimoniis,  a  Sherlogo  et 

nrmation  de  leur  loi.    lis  disent  Heylano  nostro  congestis,  abunde 

aussi  que  ce  jour-la,  les  satyres  et  confirmatum  est.      Fatetur  ipse 

autres  monstres  du  desert  6vitent  Philo  :    Mosen  cequam  censuisse 

la  lumiere  du  soleil,  et  so  cachent  ut  sabbatum  cdebrarent  otio  ;   et 

dans  les  cavernes  de  la  terre,  ou  cr  IxapwM  cv$viuais,festis  hilarita- 

ils  maudissent  le  Sabbath  parce-  tibus.  (Spenser  De  Leg.  Heb.,  lib. 

qu'il  surprit  Dieu  avant  qu'il  eut  i,  c.  v,  p.  79.)     So  Judith  "  fasted 

achev6  a  donner  la  dernidre  main  all  the  days  of  her  widowhood, 

a  leur  forme,"  etc.  (Vol.  iii,p.  11.)  save  the  eves  of  the  Sabbaths  and 

With  these  Rabbinical  notions  of  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the 

the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  com-  new  moons  and  the  new  moons,and 

pare  the  taboo  of  the  South  Sea  the  feasts  and  the  solemn  days  of 
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of  friends,  in  feasts78  and  dances  and  games  and  juvenile 
exercises:  while  by  the  more  sensual  it  was  wasted  in 
idleness  and  luxury  and  drunkenness,  in  the  commission 
of  all  those  crimes  to  which  idleness  is  the  certain  passport. 


In  reviewing  this  creation  we  are  struck : 

I.  By  its  division  into  days. 

These  days,  though  several  of  them  are  undetermined 
by  any  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  were  never- 
theless no  doubt  meant  and  understood  to  be  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each.  Some  commentators  however 
have  taken  another  view  of  them;  and  of  late79  Faber 
anxious  to  reconcile  Moses  with  the  geologists  argues, 
that  as  these  days  are  homogenous,  and  as  the  term  day  in 
Hebrew  is  often  used  for  any  indefinite  time  and  cannot 
in  this  chapter  mean  a  natural  day  or  a  revolution  of  the 
earth,  and  as  moreover  the  seventh  day  is  not  yet  ended, 
because  no  new  creation  has  yet  taken  place  j80  that  there- 
fore each  day  measures  a  space  of  at  least  six  thousand 
years.     To  this  argument  there  are  two  objections — 

1st.  The  assumption  that  God  since  the  creation  of  this 
earth  or  of  our  system  has  ceased  to  work,  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  any  rational  apprehension  of  the  Deity ; 
and  is  moreover  contrary  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  (Psalm 
civ,  31 ;  Isaiah  xlv,  7 ;  John  v,  17) ;  and  contrary  to  the 
theological  views  of  infant  man,  whose  deities  are  ever  too 


Israel."  (Judith,  viii,  6.)  Never- 
theless an  opinion  obtained  among 
the  Romans  that  the  Jews  fasted 
on  their  Sabbaths.  "  Ne  Judseus 
quidem,  mi  Tiberi,"  says  Augus- 
tus in  a  letter  to  Tiberius,  "  tarn 
diligenter  Sabbatis  jejunium  ser- 
vat,  quam  ego  hodie  servavi." 
Suetonius,  August.,  §  76  ;  and 
read  Casaubon,  a.  h.  1.;  see  also 
Persius,  Sat.  v,  184;  and  compare 
Juvenal,  vi,  158. 

78  Luke  xiv,  1,  7. 

79  I  have  just  met  with  this 
argument  of  Faber's  stated  in 
Nimrod,  vol.  iv,  p.  152, but  its  ten- 
dencies are  it  seems  to  me  misun- 
derstood— if  indeed  I  may  speak 


of  the  tendencies  of  a  work  which 
it  is  now  many  years  since  I  have 
read. 

80  This  is  clearly  the  Mahom- 
medan  doctrine.  "  It  is  God,"  says 
the  Koran, "  who  hath  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  what- 
ever is  between  them;  and  then 
ascended  his  throne"  (c.  xxxii). 
And  the  Hindu,  "At  the  com- 
mencement of  Brahma's  day  is  the 
production  of  the  world,  and  the 
arrangements  last  till  his  evening. 
When  Brahma's  night  comes  on, 
a  general  dissolution  takes  place," 
etc.  (Ancient  Indian  Literature, 
Arthe  Prekash  Sastra,  114.) 
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busy,  too  personally  active,  and  ever  engaged,  if  not  in 
creating,  in  mending  and  rectifying  their  handywork. 

And  2dly.  That  though  "  day"  may  be  often  used  for 
any  indefinite  time,  it  surely  never  is  so  when  particu- 
larized as  it  always  is  in  die  creation  as  morning  and 
evening.81 

II.  By  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  each  day  is 
distributed  throughout  the  day. 

Generally  each  day  represents  a  volition  of  the  Creator, 
a  creation,  and  a  retrospect  by  the  Deity  of  that  creation. 
The  exceptions  are : 

1st.  The  second  day :  on  this  day  alone  God  does  not 
look  back  on  his  work  and  declare  his  pleasure  in  it. 

2dly.  The  third  day :  which  contains  two  distinct  voK- 

81  According  to  the  Chinese  ere-  The  same  author  then  goes  on  to 

ation  heaven  and  earth  were  per-  assert  that  a  space  of  10,800  years 

footed  in  three  hours  (Chou-king,  took  place  between  each  creation, 

by  De  Guignes,  Bis.  Prelim.,  c.  i,  Similarly  in  the  Persian  cosmo- 

p.  10).    To  these  hours  however  gony.    Hyde  informs  us:  "Loco 

an  interpretation,  similar  to  Fa-  ejus  quod  nos  Hexaemeron  voca- 

ber's  of  the  Mosaical  days,  has  mus,  veteres  Persse  credunt  Deum 

been  given  by  later  commentators,  creasse  mundum  in  sex  tempori- 

I  will  quote  the  passages :  "Dya  bus, quae  etiam  vocantur  Qaxpovov, 

une  ancienne  tradition  qui  porte  respiciendo  ad  sex  dies  quae,  in 

que  le  ciel  fut  ouvert  a  l'heure  libris  coelestibus  seu  bibliis  sacris, 

Tse,  que  la  terre  parut  a  l'heure  memorantur  ;    idque  faciunt  ex 

Tcheou,  et  que  l'homme  naquit  a  regula  quse  in  Libris  Zend  exarata 

l'heure  Tu.    Ges  trois  heures,  par  est ;  viz.  putantes  in  tarn  grandi 

rappoitaun  jour,  comprennent  le  opere  diem  esse  pro  collectione 

terns  qui  coule  depuis  onze  heures  dierum."  (De  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.,  c. 

de  la  nuit  jusqu'a  cinq  heures  du  ix,  p.  164.)     In  page  166,  ib.,  we 

matin"  (Chou-king,  p.  10).  "Hou-  have  a  more  specific  account  of 

chi  dit,  avant  toutes  choses  il  y  a  these  times.    During  the  first  of 

eu  le  ciel ;  la  terre  fut  formee  en-  45  days,  the  heavens  were  created ; 

suite ;  et  apres  la  terre  l'homme  during  the  second  of  60,  the  wa- 

fut  produit  par  les  diflerens  com-  ters ;  in  the  third  of  75,  the  earth ; 

binaisons  que  les  vapeurs  les  plus  in  the  fourth  of  30,  the  trees ;  in 

subtiles  pnrent  entre  elles.  Le  ciel  the  fifth  of  80,  all  creatures ;  in 

commencaces  operations  a  la  revo-  the  sixth  of  75,  man.  (Compare 

lution  du  Rat,  la  terre  les  siennes  Afrin    du    Gehanbar,  AnquetiTs 

a  celle  du  Boeuf,  et  l'homme  fut  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  81.)  In  the  Boun- 

produit  a  la  revolution  du  Tigre."  Dehesch,  however,  we  are  told  that 

Chao-tse  dit:  "  Depuis  le  moment  the  creation  occupied  6,000 years, 

ou  le  ciel  et  la  terre  ont  6t6  en  and  will  endure  6,000  more.  With 

mouvement,  jusqu'a  celui  ou  ils  this   last  creation,  as  evidently 

finiront,  il  doit  y  avoir  une  revo-  borrowed  from  it,  compare  the 

lution   entiere.     Une  revolution  cosmogony    of  the   Tyrrhenians 

contient  douze  periodes,  et  la  pe-  from  Suidas,  v.  Tyrrhenia ;  also  in 

riode  est  compose©  de  10,800  aus."  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  319. 
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tions  of  God,  and  two  creations ;  one  of  the  earth,  and 
another  of  grass  and  herbs  and  trees :  and  two  ratifica- 
tions, one  of  each  of  this  day's  works. 

3dly.  The  fifth  day,  which  besides  a  volition,  creation, 
and  ratification  of  that  creation,  contains  also  God's  bless- 
ing pronounced  on  the  creatures  just  made. 

And  4thly.  The  sixth  day ;  this  like  the  third  day  has 
two  distinct  volitions  and  two  creations  and  two  ratifica- 
tions, one  of  the  first  of  that  day's  works,  a  second  of  the 
whole  creation.  This  day  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Deity  pauses  before  he  creates  man, 
and  by  the  large  blessing  he  pronounces  upon  him. 

III.  By  the  order  of  the  creation. 

*  The  creation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  three 
days  each.  The  first  part  the  Elohim  opens  with  the 
creation  of  light,  which  he  pours  over  and  with  which  he 
dissipates  the  darkness  of  the  chaotic  mass ;  that  mass  he 
then  proceeds  to  drain,  and  gathers  up  the  superfluous 
waters  into  heaven ;  he  afterwards  forms  the  seas  and  bids 
the  dry  land  appear,  and  immediately  covers  it  over  with 
verdure.  So  far  the  work  is  perfect.  A  world  over 
which  a  gentle  light  is  diffused  rests  under  a  blue  heaven ; 
seas  roll  their  waters  on  the  shore,  flowers  bloom,  trees 
wave  their  leafy  branches,  and  the  grass  wears  the  beauty 
of  spring,  even  as  now.  But  the  Deity  stops  not  here. 
The  earth  is  but  a  stage  on  which  living  beings  are  to 
play  a  part,  and  God  therefore  proceeds  to  the  second  act 
of  creation.  As  the  first  was  ushered  in  by  the  creation  of 
light, — the  light  necessary  to  the  world  and  its  vegetable 
productions ;  so  the  second  commences  with  the  lights  of 
heaven  more  especially  useful  to  man  :  and  as  water  and  air 
were  before  earth,  so  are  they  now  first  filled,  the  one  with 
fish  and  the  other  with  birds :  the  earth  is  then  also  called 
upon  to  produce  its  living  creatures :  and  man  is  last  of  all 
created  the  crown  and  lord  of  creation,  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  his  master-piece,  the  last  and  sublimest  effort  of 
his  skill. 

IV.  By  the  details  of  the  creation. 

And  1st.  They  are  such  as  to  prevent  idolatry.  Thus 
light  is  created  as  light  merely,  and  the  Persian  Ormuzd 
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is  no  god;  the  world  is  created  a  soul-less  mass,  and 
Kneph  of  the  Egyptian  triad  never  had  existence;  sun 
moon  and  stars  are  created  the  measures  of  time,  and  the 
Sabsean  deities  are  vain  idols ;  the  productive  powers  of 
animals  are  given  to  them  by  God,  and  the  Israelite  can- 
not bow  before  the  gross  emblems88  of  eastern  superstition. 
Nay  more:  in  this  his  cosmogony  Moses  so  distinctly 
places  man  before  our  eyes  as  the  centre  of  all  creation, 
as  something  so  much  more  and  greater  than  all  other 
created  things,  that  for  him  to  worship  any  or  all  of  them, 
is  for  him  to  degrade  himself  below  his  servants  and  to 
swear  fealty  to  his  own  vassals. 

Sdly.  They  are  such  as  to  prepare  us  for  any  sudden 
changes  in  the  established  course  of  Nature.  As  man  is 
the  centre  of  creation,  as  for  him  all  things  were  made, 
and  as  into  his  hands  to  promote  his  comfort  and  happiness 
all  things  are  delivered,  we  can  never  feel  surprised,  if  for 
his  sake  the  laws  of  Nature  should  be  hereafter  subverted. 

Sdly.  They  are  such  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  those 
distinctions  of  meats,  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Mosaical  and  other  eastern  creeds.  In  the  supersti- 
tions of  Egypt  Persia  and  India  various  meats  are  for 
various  reasons  unlawful  ;M  in  the  Jewish  faith  they  are 
unlawful  because  unclean,  and  they  are  unclean  because 
they  have  been  declared  so  by  God.  Even  to  newly  cre- 
ated man  the  Elohim  makes  known  what  he  may,  and  by 
implication  what  he  may  not,  eat.  As  the  lord  of  crea- 
tures man  has  rule  and  dominion;  as  the  servant  and 
steward  of  God  he  must  learn  from  his  birth  to  obey. 

4thly.  They  allude  to  those  divisions  of  time  which 
occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  olden  nations. 
These  are, 

First,  the  Natural :  ascertained  by  the  mutations  of  the 
sun  and  moon — those  great  dial  plates  of  Heaven  which 
the  Elohim  created  "  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and 
for  days  and  for  years. 

81  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  may  possibly  inhabit  a  bird";  in 

iii,  j>.  338.  Persia,  because  all  unclean  ani- 

•*  In  India,  on  account  of  the  mals  are  the  creation  of  Ahriman, 

doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  be-  the  evil  one;  and  in  Egypt,  for 

cause  "  the  soul  of  our  grandam  sanitary  reasons. 
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And  secondly,  the  Sacred :  determined  by  the  periodical 
celebration  of  some  particular  event,  e.  g.,  the  creation ; 
to  the  memory  of  which  as  "  the  world's  birthday"  each 
seventh  day,  thus  inducing  necessarily  a  division  of  time 
into  weeks,  is  dedicated. 

The  Natural  divisions  of  time— dependent  on  pheno- 
mena universally  regular,  and  so  singularly  striking  that 
they  arrest  the  attention  even  of  the  most  sottish  and 
degraded, — are  without  any  surprise  found  every  where 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same ;  and  are  every  where,  along 
with  the  other  cardinal  inventions  of  early  civilization, 
ascribed  by  all  people  to  either  their  gods  or  their  first 
lawgivers.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  taught  by  Theath,84 
divided  their  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
which  with  the  addition  of  five  intercalary  days  gave  them 
a  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  f5  the  Persian 
year  was  exactly86  similar ;  with  these  in  the  number  of  its 
days  and  intercalary  days  the  old  Mexican  year  agreed, 
but  instead  of  twelve,  it  had  eighteen  months,87  each  of 
twenty  days.  The  Chinese88  year  is  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  days.  The  Greek89  was  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
each  of  thirty  days,  "  with  intercalated  years,  which  re- 
duced all  to  the  solar  form."90  Similarly,  the  Jewish  year 
was  lunar,  but  "  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  were  necessi- 
tated by  their  festivals  to  fling  in  an  intercalary  month 
whenever  their  year  fell  short  of  the  seasons."91 

With  regard  now  to  the  other  division  of  time,  the 
Sacred:  it  clearly  differs  from  the  Natural,  in  that  it 
depends  on  events  only  to  be  known  by  tradition,  and  not 
on  universal  facts  which  "all  who  run  may  read."  It 
is  then  an  accidental  and  arbitrary  division  of  time,  and 
one  that  will  in  all  probability  obtain  only  among  nations 
which  have  a  common  origin,  or  a  common  religion,  or 

84  Marsham,Canon.Chron.p.37.  de  troia  cent  soixante-six  jours." 

80  Herod.,  b.  ii,  c.  iv.  — Memoires  Chinois,  vol.  i,  page 

86  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  172. 

169.  w  For  the  fabled  inventors  of 

^  DeSolis,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  the  Greek  year,  see  Potter's  An- 

b.  iii,  c.  xvii,  vol.  i,  p.  433.  tiquities  of  Greece,  c.  ii,  vol.  xxvi. 

88  Tao   (the  first   emperor  of  "°  Vide  Prideaux,  Connection, 

China)   dit :    "  Vous,  Hi  et  Ho,  b.  v,  c.  vi,  vol.  i,  p.  341. 

vou8  aurez  soin  que  l'annee  soit  M  Id.   lb. 
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which  derive  their  customs  from  a  common  source.  But 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  the  first  sacred  division  of 
time  upon  record,  and  one  instituted  by  God  himself  and 
coeval  with  the  creation,  has  been  boasted  of  by  later 
writers98  as  a  custom  of  universal  observance.  And,  in 
truth,  it  has  established  itself  in  the  empire  of  China,93 
over  Europe,  a  large  portion  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the 
more  populous  parts  of  Africa,94  wherever  in  a  word  the 
names  of  Christ  and  Mahomet  are  held  in  honour.  Whence 
then  thi*  universality  ? 

In  the  old  Roman  Calendar,  the  months  were  divided 
into  calends,  nones,  and  ides  ;**  in  the  Greek,  into  three 
decads  of  days ;  in  the  Persian,  into  four  parts,96  two  of 
which  contained  seven,  and  two  eight  days  each :  in  Java97 
and  in  Mexico96  the  weeks  were  of  five  and  of  thirteen 
days  respectively;   while  even  in  our  day  the  Tartars 

91  Witsius,  JSgyptiaca,  lib.  iii,  See  note  by  Remusat,  Contes  chi- 

c.  ix,  §  ii.  nois,  i,  148. 

93  "  Lea  Chinois  divisent  leur  M  Even  on  the  Gold  Coast,  but 

semaines   comme    nous,    suivant  derived  from  Europeans :  "  Quoi- 

l'ordre  des  planetes ;  le  soleil  et  la  que  les  negres  n'ayent  pas  d'autre 

lune  sont  les  deux  premiers.  Quant  notion  de  Fannie  et  de  sa  division 

aux  autres,  les  Chinois  leur  ont  en  mois  et  en  semaines,  que  celle 

donn6  les  noma  de  leur  cinq  616-  qu'iU  tirent  de  la  frtyuentation 

mens,  qui  sont  la  terre,  le  feu,  des Europfons", etc. (WiBt.Gen.dea 

l'eau,  lo  bois  et  les  metaux ;  la  Voy.,  vol.  iv,  p.  167.)     "  lis  divi- 

terre  ils  ont  appliauee  a  Saturne,  sent  le  terns  en  parties  heureuses 

le  bois  Ii  Jupiter,  le  feu  a  Mars,  et  malheureuses."   (Ibid.)     The 

le  metal  Ii  Venus,  et  l'eau  a  Mer-  true  barbaric  division. 

cure."  (Mem.  Chinois,  vol.  v,  p.  w  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities, 

44 ;  also  Chou-king,  Dis.  Prel.,  p.  on  the  Roman  Tear,  p.  304 ;  and 

118 ;  and  Davis,  Chinese,  ii,  290-  for  the  manner  in  which  the  nun- 

1.)    But  Julian,  who  in  a  note  to  dince  were  observed  at  Rome,  see 

his  translation  of  Blanche  et  Bleue  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.,  lib.  iii,  c.  xv. 

has  given  us  the  Chinese  divisions  M  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Yet.  Pers.,  c. 

of  the  year,  makes  no  mention  of  xix,  p.  239 ;  and  see  further,  c. 

weeks  :   "  Les  72  heou  sont  des  xx,  p.  260.  In  the  Taona  however 

divisions  de  l'annee.    Un  espace  is  an  invocation  which  enumerates 

de  cinq  jours  s'appelle  heou;  trois  the  several  divisions  of  the  Zend 

heous  torment  un  khi,  six  kid  une  calendar  and  contains  no  mention 

saison,  les  quatre  saisons  Fannee."  of  weeks.    Burnouf  8  Yacna,  563. 

(p.  10.)    And  Neumann,  in  his  *  Raffles'  Java,  i,  631.     Its 

notes  to  the  Catechism   of  the  modern  week  is  of  seven  days ;  for 

Shamans,  says,  "  this  weekly  divi-  the  myth  connected  with  this  week, 

sion  of  time,  as  is  well  known,  see  ib.  426.  But  "that  of  five  days 

never  existed  in  China"  (p.  108).  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 

The  week  in  China  is  probably  a  the  most  generally  adopted".  532. 

religious  division  of  time,  acknow-  M  "The  Mexicans   had  their 

lodged   by  the  Buddhists  only,  weeks  of  thirteen  days  with  diffe- 

5 
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"  divide  time  into  days,  months,  and  years,  but  know  of 
no  weeks.**99  The  septenary  cycle  as  in  general  use  is 
therefore  of  comparatively  modern  date ;  nevertheless  so 
early  as  the  age  of  Josephus100  it  prevailed  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  calendar  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius.101 
Whence  then  was  it  borrowed  ? 

Besides  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  people 
among  whom  this  cycle  obtained,  who  press  forward  any 
claims  to  its  invention.108  Now  it  seems  that  the  civilized 
world,  when  it  first  adopted  the  measure  of  weeks,  adopted 
also  the  Egyptian108  names  for  the  days.  From  Egypt,  as 
the  Romans  borrowed  their  year,  so  they  also  probably 
borrowed  their  week.  But  in  Egypt  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  sojurned  some  four  centuries,  and  from  them  the 
Egyptians  may  very  possibly  have  acquired  this  measure 
of  time.  "We  will  therefore  inquire  how  far  it  was  in  use 
among  the  patriarchs  before  Jacob's  emigration  into  Egypt. 

From  the  book  of  Genesis  we  learn,  that  a  septenary 
cycle  was  possibly  known  to  Noah104  and  certainly  in  use 
with  Laban  and  his  family.105  But  in  this  first  chapter 
that  cycle  is  presented  to  us  as  subordinate  to  the  Sabbath 
day,  as  in  fact  owing  its  existence  to  the  observance  of 
that  day ;  and  yet  throughout  Genesis,  with  the  exception 
of  this  creation — and  what  evidence  have  we  that  this  crea- 

rent  names,  marked  in  their  calen-  vol.  iii,  and  Davis's  Chinese),  they 

dar  by  images"  (De  Solis,  ut  su-  came  there  indirectly.    They  are 

pra).  Humboldt,  Researches,  vol.  like  the  English  ware  Denham 

1,  283,   says   they  were  of   five  and  Clapperton  found  at  the  court 

days.  of  Timbuctoo ;  no  evidence  what- 

"  Acct.  of  the  Calmucks,  Asiat.  ever  of  any  interchange  of  thought 

Journ.,  xvii,  146.  and  customs  between  the  two  peo- 

100  According  to  Selden,  De  Jure  pie. 

Nat.,  b.  iii,  c.  xix  ;  and  see  note  1W  Herodotus,  b.  ii,  c.  lxxxii ; 

106  infra.  Dio  Cassius,  b.  xxxvi,  p.  37 :  "  Quod 

101  Scaliger,  De  Emendat.  Temp.,  vero  dies  adsignantur  septem  stel- 
b.  iv,  p.  219.  lis  Qua  planetee  vocantur,  id  certe 

109  Merely  in  so  far  as  Europeans  est  inventum  Egyptiorum.'  -From 

have  copied  from  them.    In  China  Witsius,  Egypt.,  b.  i,  c.  vi ;  see 

the  week  as  Buddhist  mav  it  is  also  Suetonius,  Julius  C8esar,§  40; 

just  possible  be  original  and  is  cer-  compare,  however,  Casaubon  ad 

tainly  not  Egyptian.   For  though  Suetonium,  Tiberius,  §  32. 

China  jars  have  been  discovered  1M  Genesis  viii,  10-12;  and  see 

in  Egyptian  tombs  (vide  Wilkin-  infra  ad  h.  loc. 

son's  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  1M  Genesis  xxix,  27. 
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tion  was  ever  revealed  to  any  other  than  Moses  ? — there 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  seventh,  as  a  peculiarly 
holy,  day.  Not  indeed  till  after  the  Exodus106  is  the  Sab- 
bath mentioned,  but  its  sanctity  is  then  pressed  upon  us 
in  almost  every  verse,  and  its  observance  then  ensured  by 
the  heaviest  penalties ;  the  very  severity  with  which  its 
neglect  is  visited,  bespeaks  it  an  innovation  and  no  ances- 
tral and  well-established  custom.  In  a  word,  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  hebdomadal,  as  a  constantly 
recurring,  cycle,  as  dividing  and  measuring  the  whole 
year,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  before  their  settlement 
in  Egypt.  And  we  must  conclude  therefore  that  the 
weeks  of  Noah  and  of  Laban  were  merely  any  seven  days 
set  apart  for  a  festal  or  a  religious  purpose — perhaps,  be- 
cause the  heptad  or  number  seven  was  held  in  peculiar 
reverence ;  or  for  some  other  reason  which  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  on,  but  which  may 
as  easily  be  drawn  from  many  natural  phenomena  as  from 
this  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Egyptian  week.  At  a  first 
glance  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  week  is  not  a  cycle  of 
seven  mere  days,  but  of  seven  days  each  one  bearing  its 
own  appropriate  name,  and  a  name  moreover  taken  from 
the  planet  to  which  it  is  dedicated.107  Did  not  then,  for 
the  Egyptians  were  a  people  devoted  to  astrology,108  the 
number  of  the  planets  determine  the  number  of  their 
days  ?  Or  were  they  led  to  the  division  of  their  months 
into  weeks,  by  the  observation  that  the  moon  required 
seven  days  from  new  moon  to  its  first  quarter,  and  other 
seven  days  to  reach  its  full,  and  so  on  to  its  decline  ?  And 
did  they  then,  finding  that  the  planets  were  the  same  in 
number  as  the  days,  apply  the  names  of  the  one  to  denote 

106  "  Wherefore  I  caused  them  this  covenant  is  contained  in  the 

to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Decalogue.    I  am  aware  that  to 

Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  these  passages  another  sense  may 

wilderness ;  and  I  gave  them  my  be  given.    If  they  do  not  prove 

statutes... Moreover  I  gave  them  my  case,  they  give  it  at  least  pro- 

my  sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  bability. 

me  and  them"  (Bzek.  xx,  10, 11,  1W  Vide  supra,  note  103. 

12) ;  and  Deut.,  v,  3:  "  The  Lord  1M  Their  astronomical  observa- 

made  not  this  covenant  with  our  tions  and  attainments  are  highly 

father,  but  with  us,  even  it*";  and  prized  by  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i,  c.  lxxxi. 
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the  other.109  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  is 
the  more  probable  reason  for  the  Egyptian  week,  but  it  is 
clear  that,  as  that  week  was  associated  with  no  events  and 
hallowed  by  no  traditions,  it  had  no  arbitrary  origin,  but 
was  founded  on  an  observation,  never  mind  how  crude,  of 
the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  and  that  therefore  like  other 
natural  divisions  of  time  it  might  be  alike  original  in  China, 
in  Haran,  and  in  Egypt. 

If  however  it  is  necessary  to  decide  between  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Jews  and  those  of  the  Egyptians,  we  must 
avow  that  it  seems  to  us  just  as  probable  that  the  Jews, 
who  show  none  but  accidental  or  traditional  reasons  for 
the  use  of  their  cycle,  should  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  it  is  improbable  that  the  Egyptians,  with 
whom  it  appears  as  a  natural  measure  of  time,  should  have 
acquired  it  from  the  Jews. 

But  if  there  be  a  natural  reason  for  the  septenary  cycle, 
there  is  none  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh  as  a  day 
of  rest,  a  festival;  yet  is  the  Sabbath,  so  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  affirm,110  every  where  held  in  honour, 
and  every  where  by  the  confession  of  the  nations  them- 
selves celebrated  as  a  day  holy  and  especially  dedicate  to 
God. 

That  this  hebdomadal  feast  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Taci- 

109  In  Stanley,Hist.  Phil.,  though        no  See  Huetius,  Demonstrate 

quoted  indeed  from  later  writers,  Evangelica,  prop,  iv,  c.  xi,  for  the 

I  find  among  the  doctrines  of  Py-  authorities :   "  Insignia  est  locus 

thagoras  (who   like  Moses    was  R.  Gedaliee  in  Catena  Cabalse,quo 

learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  in  confesso  apud  Ethnicos  ait,wnt- 

Egyptians)  the  following  opinions  versum  orbem  Sabbathum  celebrate; 

concerning  the  Heptad:  "What-  insignis  et  ille  Josephi :  Ort*f <rr<r 

ever  is  best  among  sensible  things,  ou  wo\is  i\\rjv<cyy  ovSij  nr  ow>  ot£c 

by  which  the  seasons  of  the  year  &ap&apos>  ovoe  Jr  cfeor ,  erfa  pai  to  ms 

and  their  periods  are  orderly  and  l/S&opoSos,  V  apyovn**  ^/i«»,  to  efts 

complete,  participates  of  the  heb-  ov  ftunrc^on-Qftcr  ;  Selden  however, 

domad ;  tke  moon  having  seven  ut  supra,  gives  another  meaning 

days  measures  all  time"  (Doctrine  to  this  passage ;  and  Lucian,  Para- 

of  Pythagoras,  c.  xiv,  part  ix.)  site,  second  century,  pities  those 

Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  4,  refers  the  Sab-  who  are  obliged  to  labor :  'On  oi 

bath  to  Saturn,  and  the  week  to  M"  toi  rcx'a*  tpyafofiwoi  row  n*r 

the  seven  planets ;  and  Brotier,  oXAo*  xpovov  rakeumtpown  iuav  if  Ivo 

a.  h*  1.,  observes  that  this  was  an  tiovas  rov  firjvos  ijfitpcu  Upas  ayovau 

Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  super-  (Parasite,  15.) 
Btition. 
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tus,  are  witnesses ;  but  the  very  terms  in  which  they 
mention  it,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  all  antiquity  on  the 
subject,  are  evidence  that  it  was  no  Roman  festival.111 
Among  the  Greeks  the  seventh  day  was  sacred  even  so 
early  as  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  Athenians 
more  particularly  celebrated  it  "  laurum  gestantes,  canis- 
trum  coronantes,  hymnisque  laudantes  Deum."  But  this 
seventh,  as  Selden  proves,118  was  a  monthly  and  no  week 
day.  In  Egypt  however  Marsham,118  whose  mania  it  was 
to  make  every  law  and  custom  of  Israel  but  a  reflex  or 
copy  of  something  Egyptian,  will  have  it  that  the  Sabbath 
obtained : 

1st.  Because  the  Egyptian  priests  always  observed  a 
septenary  cycle  in  their  purifications,  never  limiting  them 
to  less  than  seven,  and  sometimes  extending  them  to  forty- 
two,  days. 

And  £ndly.  Because  the  seventh  day,  as  dedicate  to 
Saturn  (among  astrologers  a  planet  of  melancholy  and 
inauspicious  aspect)  was  a  black  day,  an  unlucky  day,  one 

111  Ovid,  Art.  Amor. : — 

"  Nee  te  pratereat  Veneri  ploratus  Adonis 
Cultaque  Judaeo  septima  sacro  Lyro." 

In  the  Remedia  Amoris,  Ovid  ap-  "  Accendere  aliquam  lucernam 
plies  the  epithet  "  peregrina"  to  Sabbatho  prohibeamus,"  etc. ;  Ju- 
the  Sabbath ;  Seneca,  Epist.  xcv,    venal,  xiv,  96 : 

"  Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  Sabbata  patrem 
Nil  prater  nubes,  et  coeli  numen  adorant, 
Nee  distare  putant  humana  came  suillam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit ;  mox  et  praeputia  ponunt : 
Bomanas  autem  soliti  contemner e  leges 
Judaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  jus 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses." 

Horace,  Sermon,  i,  9,  7 : 

(Fuscus) :  "  Hodie  tricesima  Sabbata :  vin  'tu 

Curtis  Judseis  oppedere  V    Nulla  mihi  inquam 

Religio  est.    (Fuscus) :  "  At  mihi  sum  paiilo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum." 

Tacit.,  Hist,  v,  iv :  "  Septimo  die  in  a  chapter  from  Varro  on  the 

otium  placuisse,  ferunt,  quia  is  wonders  of  the  heptad,  does  not 

finem  laborum  tulerit,  dein  blan-  seem  to  know  of  the  week.  (Noctes 

diente  inertia,  septimum  quoque  Atticee,  iii,  10.) 

annum  ignaviae  datum."    Com-  m  Selden,  ut  supra. 

pare  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.,  lib.  iii,  11S  Canon.  Chron.  Secul.,  ix,  p. 

c.  xvii.    Moreover  Aulus  Gellius,  109. 
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of  those  days  (the  ijptpai  aircxfrpahe*  of  the  Greek  calendar) 
on  which  no  business  whatever  was  transacted. 

To  these  conjectural  reasons  we  may  object : 

1st.  That  though  when  viewed  alone  each  one  may 
carry  with  it  some  air  of  probability,  yet  when  taken  toge- 
ther they  are  rather  contradictory  one  of  the  other ;  and, 

2ndly.  That  while  the  second  is  quite  unsupported  by 
authority,114  the  first  merely  proves  a  superstitious  and 
mystical  reverence  for  the  heptad,  the  seven,  but  can  in 
no  way  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Egypt  every  recur- 
ring seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest,  a  holy  day,  a  Sabbath. 

In  Persia,  in  India,115  in  China,  in  Mexico,  this  €t  pan- 

114  Witsius,  JSgyptiaca,  conf.  sage,  speak  of  the  week  as  an  old 
lib.  i,  o.  vi,  et  lib.  lii,  c.  ix.  Hindu  institution  ;    and  in  the 

115  Nevertheless  among  the  Bud-  Rig- Veda  (48  Sukta,  i,  B.)  an  ex- 
dhists  (Buchanan,  As.  Res.,  vi,  p.  pression  occurs— with  the  aid  of 
297)  "the  common  times  for  mak-  a  note  of  Colebrooke*s,  As.  Res., 
ing  offerings  at  the  temple  are  the  vii,  273,  quite  another  meaning 
four  phases  of  the  moon,  especi-  may  be  given  to  it — which  Prof, 
ally  tne  days  of  full  and  change,  Wilson  thinks  may  possibly  refer 
which  may  be  called  the  Burmah  to  the  septenary  cycle  :  "  Thy 
Sabbaths";  and  among  the  secta-  seven  coursers,  0  Sun!  bear  thee, 
rians  of  Siva,  in  the  west  of  Meis-  bright-haired,  in  thy  car."  Such 
sour,  the  Monday  in  every  week  are  the  authorities— the  highest  in 
is  observed  in  the  same  wav  as  Sanscrit  literature,  though  except 
the  Sunday  with  us.  (Dubois,  in  Prof.  Wilson's  case  unsupported 
Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  i,  p.  ix.)  by  ancient  texts— -and  such  the 
But  this  mention  of  weeks  and  of  facts  in  favour  of  the  week  as  a 
a  week  day,  of  Monday  here,  of  Hindu  division  of  time.  But  on 
Sunday  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra  (p.  the  other  hand,  weeks  are  not 
67)  and  the  Hitopadesa  (pp.  39,  found  among  the  divisions  of  the 
40),  and  of  Saturday  in  an  in-  Hindu  year  given  by  Golebrooke 
scription  at  Abu,  a.d.  671  (Wil-  (As.  Res.,  v,  105)  and  S.  Davis  (ii, 
son,  As.  Res.,  xvi,  p.  313),  and  the  230),  nor  are  they  noticed  by  tne 
fact  that  both  the  Sanscrit  (Hal-  Tajush  in  its  enumeration  of  the 
hed's  Gentoo  Code,  Preface,  p.  40)  periods  of  time  belonging  to  its 
and  the  Tamul  (Sonnerat's  Yoy-  calendar :  "  Thou,  Agni,  art  the 
age  to  India,  i,  247)  have  names  first  year  of  the  cycle,  thou  art 
for  the  days  of  the  week,  lead  to  the  second  year — thou  art  the 
the  inquiry  whether  the  week  be-  fifth  year ;  may  mornings  apper- 
longs  to  the  old  Hindu  calendar  ?  tain  to  thee,  may  days  and  nights 
Davis  (Chinese,  ii,  290)  affirms  and  fortnights  (of  fifteen  days 
that  the  Hindus,  like  the  Egyp-  each,  Arthe  Prekash  Sastra,  Anct. 
tians,  had  anciently  a  week  of  Ind.  Literature,  111;  half  months, 
seven  days  named  after  the  pla-  As.  Res.,  viii,  490-2 ;  the  light  and 
nets,  Friday  being  the  first ;  and  dark  side  of  the  moon,  the  former 
Vans  Kennedy  (Hindu  Mythology,  commencing  with  new  moon,  and 
397)  and  S.  Davis,  As.  Res.,  ii,  the  latter  with  the  full,  Hitopa- 
280),  and  Colebrooke  also,  though  desa,  Wilkins,  70),  and  months 
I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  pas-  and  seasons  belong  to  thee"  (As. 
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demic  feast"116  is  equally  unknown :  in  short,  in  the  words 
of  Selden, "  Apud  ethnicorum  longe  potior  em  partem  diei 
septimanse  cessationem  deridiculo  fuisse,  et  (si  paucos  exci- 
pias)  Judseos  solos  lucem  septimam  quiete  transegisse."117 
But  though  the  Sabbath  day  was  unregarded,  the  Sab- 
bath feasts,  or  feasts  analogous  to  them,  were  observed  by 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  savage  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  chase  makes  holiday,  and  prepares  a 
plentiful  banquet,  and  gorges  himself  with  food,  and  then 
lays  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  wakes  but  to  eat  again, 
and  then  again  to  sleep,  until  his  stock  of  provisions  is 
exhausted,  and  hunger  at  length  rouses  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. His  life  is  divided  between  the  severest  toil  and  the 
most  listless  indolence.  So  soon  however  as  men  begin 
to  live  in  societies,  and  have  learned  to  tame  and  to  keep 
cattle,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  so  soon  as  they  have 
some  assured  means  of  subsistence ;  we  find  their  legisla- 
tors regulating  the  alternations  of  labour  and  repose,  con- 
secrating particular  days  to  rest,118  and  hallowing  these 
days  by  dedicating  them  to  the  gods,  and  making  them 
happy  days  for  the  people  by  adorning  them  with  feasts 
and  games  and  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Egyptians  for  in- 
stance delighted  in  public  festivals  ;119  Herodotus  enume- 

Res.,  viii.  434)  ;    nor   are  they  century  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  earli- 

brought  forward  by  commentators  est  inscription  at  Abu,  may  we 

to  explain  that  remarkable  hymn  not  conclude  that  the  week  was 

of  the  Rich,  which  describes  the  borrowed  by  the  Hindus — and  it 

sun's  chariot  with  seven  wheels  would   be  eagerly  borrowed  by 

and  drawn  by  seven  horses,  and  Buddhists  and  Jains— either  from 

carrying  seven  persons  (seven  sis-  Arabian  traders  or  their  Mahom- 

ters)  with  seven  kinds  of  fruitful  medan  conquerors  ? 

cows,  which  the  seven  days  of  the  110  Ph0o-Jud83us,varBi}fios  *  pn?. 

week  would  so  readily  illustrate  I  here  speak  of  it,  not  as  a  feast, 

(Langlois,  Rig.,  s.  ii,  1.  ii,  h.  7,  but  as  a  feast  held  on  a  particular 

and  notes,  p.  562);  nor  yet  are  day. 

they  found  in  the  calendar  of  the  "7  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.,  vol. 

Vishnu  Purana,  a  work  of  a  much  iii,  c.  zv. 

later  age ;  surely  then  so  deter-  1W  Kotvov  rovro  km  rmv  'EXAitm? 

mined  a  silence  is  explicable  only  km  rmv  faxp&apw  otto ,  t©  to*  Upovoi- 

on  the  supposition  that  the  week  as  fitr  arwws  iopraarucris  wotturBm : 

was  unknown  to  the  early  Hindus!  "Commune  hoc  est  et  Grrecis  et 

And  as  it  appears  in  the  Jain  in-  barbaris  sacra  celebrare  cum  festa 

scriptions  at  Abu,  and  in  the  Hito-  laborum  intermissione."  (Strabo, 

padesa,  known  to  us  only  through  lib.  x,  p.  467.    From  Marsham, 

Mahommedan  editors  (v.  Wilkins,  Canon.  Chron.,  sec.  ix,  p.  185.) 

Pref.)  and  ascribed  to  the  seventh  n*  Herodotus,  b.  ii,  c.  lviii-lxiii. 
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rates  six  of  them,  and  as  he  describes  the  people  as  throng- 
ing to  the  cities  in  which  they  were  more  particularly 
celebrated,  it  is  no  rash  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the 
days  on  which  they  were  held  were  holidays  throughout 
the  land.  In  Greece120  the  days  were  of  three  kinds : 
working  days  (ep^aatfiot);  black  days(<uro0fa£6v);  and  festal 
days  (eoprturifioi).  "  On  most  of  these  last  days,  the  shops 
and  courts  of  judicature  were  shut  up ;  the  labourers  rested 
from  their  works,  the  tradesmen  from  their  employments, 
the  mourners  intermitted  their  sorrows,  and  nothing  but 
ease  and  pleasure,  mirth  and  jollity,  were  to  be  found 
among  them."121  In  Rome  the  days  were  similarly  divided ; 
every  ninth  day,  nundina,  was  a  holiday.  And  on  holidays, 
ferice,  the  citizen  was  expected  to  abstain  from  litigation 
and  quarrels  and  the  slave  from  labour.122  The  Persians, 
besides  many  other  holidays,  celebrated  the  five  intercalary 
days  (dies  appendices)  which  completed  their  year  in  joy 
and  feasting.128  These  same  days,  the  Mexicans  believed, 
"  had  been  purposely  left  by  their  ancestors  as  days  of 
vacation,  and  during  this  time  they  gave  themselves  up 
wholly  to  idleness,  and  only  studied  how  to  lose  that 
overplus  of  time.  Tradesmen  left  off  work ;  the  business 
of  the  tribunals  ceased,  and  the  very  sacrifices  in  the 
temples."124  In  China,  the  holidays  are  new  and  full 
moon.126  In  India  there  are  certain  prescribed  days,  on 
which  the  superstitious  Hindoo  dares  not  even  clean  his 

"•  Selden,ut  supra,  b.  iii,c.  xvi.  1M  Hyde,  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.,  p. 

111  From  Potter's  Antiquities  of  169,  193;  and  Precis  Raisonng; 

Greece,  vol.  i,  b.  ii,  c.  xix.  Zend  ii,  602  :  "  Les  Gehanbars  se 

191  Cicero,  commenting  on  these  ce"lebrent  dans  les  terns  de  l'annee 

words  of  an  old  law :  "  Feriis  jur-  qui  repondent  a  ceux  auxquels 

gia  amovento ;  easque  in  familiis,  Ormuzd  a  l'origine  du  monde  crea 

operibus  patratis,  nabento,"  ob-  les  6tres  qui  composent  runivers." 

serves :   "  Feriarum  festorumque  (L'Afrin  du  Gehanbar,  p.  814.) 

dierum  ratio  in  liberis  requietem  1S*  De  Solis,  Conquest  of  Mex- 

habet  litium  et  jurgiorum ;  in  ser-  ico,  ut  supra.    Scaliger  seems  to 

vis  operum  et  laborum,  quia  com-  say  that  tne  thirteenth  day  was  a 

positio  anni  conferre  debet  et  ad  Sabbath  among  the  Mexicans :  on 

perfectionem  operum  rusticorum  what  authority  I  know  not :  "  Ita 

et  ad    remissionem  animorum."  Judseorum  est  furoij/wpo^veterum 

(De  Legibus,b.  ii,cap.  xiiandvii.)  Romanorum  oicrar)n*poyt  Mexica- 

See  also  Columella,  ii,  22,  where  norum TpunuutoKvutupw"  (Emend, 

what  was,  and  what  was  not,  per-  Temp.,  p.  9.) 

mitted  on  the  ftrim  are  more  par-  UB  Pallas   Reisen,  vol.  iii,  p. 

ticularly  enumerated.  159. 
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teeth.196  Among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  "  four  days  of 
the  month  are  dedicated  to  public  worship — the  four  first 
days  of  the  changes  of  the  moon ;  when  those  who  are 
able  attend  at  the  temples.  There  are  no  other  public 
days  of  festival  or  thanksgiving :  all,  however,  are  at 
liberty  to  select  such  days  for  themselves,  and  these  they 
particularize  by  acts  of  devotion,  consisting  in  fasting, 
prayer,  and  forming  resolutions  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct ;  all  which  devout  acts  are  addressed  to  their  saviour 
Boodha."m  Everywhere  then  we  find  the  Sabbath  feast 
in  this  sense  indeed  pandemic  ;  but  not  therefore  do  we 
think  it  necessary  to  look  for  its  origin  in  Egypt,  or  Israel, 
or  India,  or  Greece.  No :  as  we  breathe  the  air  without 
teaching  and  learn  to  eat  without  masters,  so  also  there  are 
in  use  among  us  customs  so  consonant  to  our  nature,  so 
agreeable  to  the  great  common-sense  of  man,128  that  every 
where  they  must  be  regarded  as  original,  as  proofs  of  our 
Common  Humanity,  and  not  as  evidences  of  a  derived 
civilization. 

What  now,  we  will  ask,  is  the  revelation  contained  in 
this  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?     That  this  world  and  this 
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**  "  L'Enfer  serait  le  partage  minis  quasi  fastorum  notantem  et 

do  quiconque  se  nettoierait  lea  signiiican tern  dies." — Cicero,Tusc. 

dents  ces  iours  avec  sa  baguette.*'  Qusest.,  b.  i,  §  28;  and  for  other 

(Dubois,  Mceurs  des  Indes>  vol.  i,  examples,  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb., 

.  336;  and  see  note  115  supra.)  lib.  iv,  c.  i,  p.  804. 

n  general,  the  eleventh  of  each  in  Tet  there  are  nations  to 
fortnight  is  by  the  Veda  Brah-  whom  the  customs  more  particu- 
mins  held  as  a  fast  day.  (Acct.  larly  alluded  to  are  unknown.  Of 
of  the  Jains,  As.  Res.,  ix,  255.)  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar, 
117  Doctrine  of  Buddha,  by  Gap-  the  early  voyagers  tell  us  :  "  lis 
tain  Mahony,  Asiatic  Researches,  tiennent  qu'il  y  a  un  Oreateur  qui 
vol.  vii,  p.  40.  I  will  here  remark  a  cree*  toutes  choses ;  mais  ils  ne 
that  these  festivals,  when  annual,  lui  addressent  pas  des  prieres,  et 
are  generally  in  honour  of  some  ne  lui  consacrent  aucun  jour  par- 
person  or  event ;  when  more  fre-  ticulier.  Tons  leurs  jours  sont 
quent,  that  they  are  then  deter-  fyaux,  jusque-la  qu'ils  ne  leur 
mined  either  by  the  seasons,  as  donnent  point  de  noms  particu- 
haryest  or  vintage  ( Potter,  book  ii,  Hers,  et  lis  ne  comptent  ni  par 
c.  xix),  or  by  the  changes  of  the  annees,  ni  par  mois,  ni  par  se- 
moon,  as  among  the  Buddhists,  the  maines.". .  .<'  Ils  appre*hendent  fort 
Greeks,  e.  g.,  the  Nowata  (Potter,  le  Diablo. .  .parcequ'il  prend  plaisir 
Id., c.xx), the  Romans:  "Lunam-  a  leur  tourmenter." — Yoy.  Hoi* 
que  accretione  et  diminutione  lu-  land,  vol.  i,  p.  232. 

o 
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heaven  were  created  by  God  is  the  most  obvious  answer. 
But  this  revelation,  if  it  be  indeed  a  revelation, — and  some 
writers  have  affirmed  that  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  can  lay  any  claim — has  been 
made  known  to  man  through  other  lips  besides  those  of 
Moses.  The  very  savage  of  Madagascar,129  who  observes 
no  days  and  knows  neither  months  nor  years,  and  whose 
terrors  drive  him  to  the  worship  of  the  malignant  spirit, 
even  he  has  heard  of  the  great  Creator.  The  West  In- 
dian130 slave,  amidst  his  multitude  of  idols,  crouches  also 
before  the  God  who  thunders  in  the  air,  and  who  has 
created  and  is  powerful  over  all  things.  Tlascala,131 
Mexico,138  and  Peru,133  though  each  bowed  and  clung 
rather  to  his  own  patron  deity,  were  nevertheless  not 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  one  Supreme,  the  artificer 
and  supporter  of  the  world,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the 
ineffable.  Ancient  Persia  worshipped  Ormuzd,  the  first 
created  only  it  is  true,  but  in  his  turn  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.134  China  speaks  of  the  God  Self- 
existent.135  And  India,  notwithstanding  its  thirty-three 
crore  of  gods,  adores  "  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun 
the  God-head,  who  illuminates  all,  who  re-creates  all, 
from  whom  all  proceed  and  to  whom  all  must  return."130 

10  Ut  supra.  the  creation  of  the  Heavens  and 

180  Inzwischen  glauben  sie  alle    the  Earth They  only  signified 

class  ein  tfott  sey sie  glauben  that  they  knew  Him  by  looking 

class  er  die  Menschenund  cue  Welt  up  towards  Heaven  with  venera- 

geschaffen,  und  fiber  alles  Macht  tion,  and  giving  Him  the  attribute 

habe,  dass  er  in  die  Luft  donnere.  of  Ineffable. — De  Solis,  vol.  i,  437. 

Ausser  diesen  hochsten  guten  us  The  Peruvians  called  the  Su- 

Gott,  nimmt  der  gemeine  Haufe  preme  God  "  Pachacamac",  trans- 

noch  eine  Menge  Gutter  an." —  lated  sometimes  as  "  Creator  mun- 

Sitten  der  Wilden,vol.  ii,  p.  181.  di"  (Hist,  des  Yncas,  vol.   i,  p. 

181  Of  the  Tlascalans,  Herrera :  118),  and  at  others, "  qui  est  Time 
"  Toutes  les  extravagances  de  leur  de  l'univers"  (Id.,  p.  69). 
Polytheisme  ne  les  empechoient  1U  See  Boun-Denesch,  vol.  ii, 
pas  de  reconnoitre  un  Dieu  supe-  §i ;  Zenda  vesta,  by  Anquetil  du 
rieur,  mais  sans  le  designer  par  Perron. 

aucun  nom." — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.,  1M  "Celui  qui  est  lui-mdme  son 

vol.  xviii,  p.  697,  ed.  Hoi.  principe  et  sa  racine,  a  fait  le  ciel 

131  "Amidst  their  multitude  of  et  la  terre,  dit  Tchouan-tsee."— 

gods,  and  the  obscurity  and  blind-  Memoires  Chinois,  vol.  i,  p.  106. 

ness  of  their  idolatry,  the  Mexi-  1M  The  Gayatri  or  Holiest  Verse 

cans  still  acknowledged  a  superior  of  the  Yedas.   (Vide  Sir  W.  Jones* 

Deity,  to  whom   they  attributed  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  417,  8 vo.) 
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And  not  in  religions  only,  those  revelations  of  the  mys- 
terious instincts  of  Humanity,  but  in  philosophy  also,  that 
clear  and  approved  knowledge  of  National  man,  and  more 
especially  in  that  philosophy  which  devotes  itself  rather 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind  than  to  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  do  we  find — and  arrived  at  now  by  the 
slower  but  natural  processes  of  thought — a  Creator  and  a 
creation.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  That  through  Moses 
the  Elohim  has  made  known  to  man  not  the  fact,  but  the 
manner  and  order  of  creation ;  that  through  him  the  Deity 
would  teach  us  in  imitation  of  himself  to  labour  six  days 
and  to  rest  on  the  seventh :  for  these  things  no  sagacity 
could  divine,  no  philosophy  prove,  no  experience  verify, 
and  either  the  Deity  must  have  revealed  them  to  Moses 
or  Moses  must  have  invented  them.187 

But  wherein,  are  we  now  naturally  led  to  inquire,  does 
the  Creator  God  of  Moses  differ  from  the  Creator  God  of 
these  many  creeds  ?  In  this,  that  in  so  far  as  their  supreme 
God  is  Creator,  these  creeds,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Jewish,  do  not  view  him  as  the  one  and  sole  Creator ;  or 
do  not  sufficiently  separate  Him  from  His  creation ;  or  do 
not  recognize  the  creation  as  originating  from  the  Creator 
by  the  force  and  resolve  of  His  own  will,  but  by  a  sort  of 
necessity.  Or  in  this,  that  in  so  far  as  the  Creator  is  God, 
He  is  for  the  Jews  in  contradistinction  to  other  people  not 
merely  the  God  of  the  universe,  but  the  patron  God  of  the 
nation,  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  not  only  the  supreme  God, 
but  the  one  the  only  God,  beside  whom  there  is  none 
other.  That  however  we  may  arrive  at  no  rash  and  hasty 
conclusions,  we  will  more  closely  examine  into  the  Hindoo 
and  Persian  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  compare  them 
with  the  Jewish. 

In  the  Vedas,  we  hear  of  God  as  the  Creator : — "  the 
Supreme  Being  alone  existed ;  afterwards  there  was  uni- 
versal darkness ;  next,  the  watery  ocean  was  produced  by 
the  diffusion  of  virtue ;  then  did  the  Creator,  Lord  of  the 

197  Either  Moses  or  some  of  his  for  whom  imaginings  were  ins  pi- 
predecessors  ;  but  invented,  as  the  rations.  Observe  too  that  no  claim 
priests  of  the  old  world  invented,  is  laid  to  a  revelation ;  the  writer 
who  believed  what  they  imagined,  is  but  a  historian. 
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Universe,  rise  out  of  the  ocean,  and  successively  frame 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  govern  day  and  night,  and 
whence  proceeds  the  revolution  of  years ;  after  them,  He 
framed  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  space  between  the  celes- 
tial region." l38 

But  this  Supreme  Being,  we  learn  from  the  institutes 
of  Menu,138  also  "  created  an  assemblage  of  inferior  deities, 
with  divine  attributes  and  pure  souls,  and  a  number  of 
genii  exquisitely  delicate."  And  these  created  deities,  the 
murtis  or  images  of  the  creator,  appear  the  same  in  kind140 
with  ourselves,  though  transcendently  higher  in  degree.141 
They  are  deities  whose  happiness  is  affected  by  human 
act  and  thought ;  we  may  pain  as  we  may  please  them : 
and  as  they  are  far  more  powerful  than  ourselves,  they 
may  according  as  they  are  gratified  or  annoyed  by  our 
conduct  reward  or  punish  us.  But  the  supreme143  Being, 
alone  in  His  immensity  and  perfections,  neither  man  nor 
god  can  any  way  affect.  Hence  on  the  one  side  a  merely 
speculative  belief  in  the  supreme  God  unaccompanied  by 
any  religious  sentiment  towards  Him ;  and  on  the  other 
a  parasitical  reverence  or  adoration  of  the  inferior  deities, 
declaring  itself  now  in  single  acts  of  devotion  and  in 
such  too  as  could  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  some  ignorant 

w  Rig- Veda,   Colebrooke,  As.        m  Wilford,  On  the  Nile,  As. 

Res.,  v,  361,  viii,  404 ;  comp.  Rig-  Res.,  vol.  iii,  p.  359. 
Veda,  Langlois,  iv,  482.  14a  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is 

190  Tide  c.  i,  §  xxii,  and  comp.  a  soul  distinct  from  other  souls, 
with  it  §  xxxii,  in  which  another  unaffected  by  the  ills  with  which 
origin  is  given  to  the  inferior  they  are  beset,  unconnected  with 
deities  and  to  mankind.  I  pre-  good  or  bad  deeds  and  their  con- 
sume because  the  creation  in  the  sequences,  and  with  fancies  or 
Institutes  is  compiled  from  two  passing  thoughts."  (Colebrooke's 
different  sources.  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  251.)    And  Wil- 

140  Even, — to    our    mortality :  ford  tells  us  of  our  souls :  "  Such 

"  The  earth    is    perishable,   the  a  murti  can  by  no  means  affect 

ocean,  the  gods  themselves— pass  with  any  sensation,  either  pleasing 

away  ;  how  should  not  that  bub-  or  painful,  the  being  from  which 

ble,  mortal  man,  meet  destruc-  it  emanates,  though  it  may  give 

tion  1  (Moral  Sentences  recited  at  pleasure  or  pain  to  collateral  ema- 

a  Hindoo    Funeral.) — And    our  nations  from  the    same   source, 

weaknesses  and  passions  :  "  Hea-  Hence  they  (the  Hindoos)  offer  no 

yen  has  its  physician,  its  poet,  and  sacrifices  to  the  Supreme  Essence, 

its  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  of  which  our  own  souls  are  images, 

earth."  (Elphinstone,  Cave  Tern-  but  adore  him  with  silent  adora- 

plcs,  Bombay  Lit.  Society  Trans.,  tion,"  etc.  (On  the  Nile,  ut  su- 

i,  p.  200.)  pra.) 
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tyrant  only,  and  now  in  the  strict  and  continued  observance 
of  that  heavy  code  of  ceremonies  and  external  compliments 
which  occupies  the  life  of  the  lower  and  more  superstitious 
Hindoo.148  Hence  a  religion  the  highest  principle  of 
which  is  self-advantage,144  and  the  motto  "  Serve  me  and 
I'll  serve  thee." 

But  the  thousand  gods  of  India  resolve  themselves 
"  into  three  deities,  whose  places  are  the  earth,  the  inter- 
mediate region,  and  the  heaven,  viz.  fire,  air,  and  the 
sun,"  or  Siva,  Vishnu  and  Brahma,  and  these  again  are 
"  but  portions  of  the  one  Deity,"  so  that  in  fact  there  is 
only  one  God.145  And  "  that  God  is  the  universe  and  all 
that  has  been  and  will  be ;  He  is  that  which  grows  by 
nourishment,  and  He  is  the  distributor  of  immortality.  He  is 
the  most  excellent  embodied  spirit,  Pouroucha,  the  elements 
of  the  universe  are  one  portion  of  him,  and  three  portions 
of  him  are  immortality  in  heaven."146  The  Veda  then  shows 
how  from  the  one  portion  born  as  Pouroucha  and  offered  as 
a  victim,  gods,  demigods,  sages,  and  the  several  castes  were 
produced,  and  how  the  sun  sprung  from  his  eye,  the  moon 
from  his  mind,  how  also  breath  proceeded  from  his  ear 
and  fire  rose  from  his  mouth,  how  in  a  word  he  was  par- 
celled out  into  the  various  individual  forms  of  our  system. 
The  same  Veda  in  another  place  thus  identifies  the  great 
first  cause  with  the  elements.  "  Fire  is  that ;  the  sun  is 
that,  so  is  air,  so  is  the  moon,  such  too  is  that  pure  Brahme 
and  those  waters  and  that  lord  of  creatures.  Of  him  whose 
glory  is  so  great  there  is  no  image.  He  it  is  who  per- 
vades all  regions. . .  He  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  born, 
and  who  became  all  beings,  even  He  is  the  first-born,  it  is 
He  who  is  in  the  womb,  He  who  is  born  and  He  who 
will  be  produced.  He,  severally  and  universally  remains 
with  all  persons. . .  In  Him  the  universe  perpetually  ex- 


1U  See  Colebrooke,  On  the  Reli- 
gious Ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos, 
As.  Res.,  vol.  v,  p.  345. 

i«4  u  j^g  indies  ont  pour  prin- 

cipe  invariable,  qu'il  faut  honorer 
tout  etre,  anime  ou  non,  aui  a  le 

Souvoir  de  nous  faire  du  bien  ou 
u  mal."    Dubois,  Moeurs  des  hi- 


des, vol.  ii,  p.  297. 

140  Colebrooke,from  the  Niructa 
or  Glossary  of  the  Yedas,  As.  Res., 
vol.  viii,  p.  397. 

l"  From  the  White  Yajur- Veda, 
vol.  vii,  p.  251,  and  comp.  a  very 
similar  genesis  from  the  Rig- Veda, 
Langlois,  Rig-Veda,  iv,  341. 
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ists,  in  Him  this  world  is  absorbed ;  from  Him  it  issues ; 
and  in  creatures  He  is  twined  and  wove  with  various 
forms  of  existence/'147  Here  then  we  have  a  determined 
and  material  Pantheism,  in  which  not  only  God  is  all 
things,  but  in  which  also  all  things,  each  and  individually, 
are  God. 

But  in  a  material  Pantheism148  man  can  never  rest. 
Matter  continually  changing  its  forms,  transitory,  subject 
to  decay  and  birth,  he  cannot  long  identify  with  a  being 
of  whom  stability,  invariability,  are  necessary  characteris- 
tics. Shall  he  then  deny  God's  universal  presence,  or 
shall  he  labour  to  reconcile  these  contradictions?  The 
Vedanta  professes  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  its  doc- 
trine of  Maya.  It  asserts  that  man  and  the  universe  are 
one,  or  rather  that  man  and  this  universe  are  nothing ; 
that  God  alone  exists,  that  earth,  and  sky,  and  rock,  and 
tree,  and  flower,  and  these  myriads  of  breathing  souls, 
each  labouring  under  the  weight  of  its  own  individuality, 
are  all  but  as  the  mockery  of  a  dream,  idle  shadows 
which  only  darken  and  disturb  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  His 
Maya  or  Delusion,149  and  which  must  perish  away  so  soon 

147  White  Yajush,  ib.,  viii,  431.  Spirit." — From  the  second  Upani- 

148  The  historical  progress  of  shad  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda, 
the  Brahminical  faith  is  perhaps  Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  77, 
hinted  at  in  the  lessons  which  Va-  and  As.  Res.,  viii,  454. 

runa  gives  his  son  Bhrigu.  Bhrigu        148   "Except   the  first  Cause, 

asks  of  his  father  to  make  known  whatever  may  appear  and  may  not 

to  him  Brahme.  Yaruna  answers :  appear  in  the  mind,  know  that  to 

"  That  whence  all  things  are  pro-  be  the  mind's  maya,  or  delusion, 

duced,  that  by  which  they  live  as  light  as  darkness."   (Sir  W. 

when  born,  that  towards  which  Jones,  As.  Res.,  i,  245.)     And  in 

they  tend,  and  that  into  which  the  Prabod'h  Chandro'  daya,  an 

they  pass,  do  thou  seek,  for  that  allegorical  play,  written  in   the 

is  Brahme."     Bhrigu  meditates  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era, 

profoundly,  and  recognizes  food  or  Wiweka,  or  Reason,  says  of  the  Su- 

oodtf  to  be  Brahme ;  but  yet,  un-  preme  Being,  that  "  having  fallen 

satisfied,  he  meditates  again,  and  into  the  sleep  of  Maya,  he  has 

discovers    breath,  or  life,  to    be  forgot  his  own  nature,  pursued 

Brahme;  and  again  meditating,  the  operations  of  mind,  and  beheld 

he  then  finds  intellect  to  be  Brah-  many  kinds  of  dreams ;  such  as  I 

me;  and  having  meditated  once  am  born,  this  is  my  father,  my 

more,  he  knows  Ananda,  or  fell-  mother,  my  family,  wife,  tribe  ; 

city,  to  be  Brahme.    Such  is  the  these  are  my  children,  friends, 

science  which  was  attained   by  enemies,  goods,  strength,  science, 

Bhrigu,  taught  by  Yaruna,  and  relations.       (Act.   1,  last  scene, 

founded  on  the  supreme  ethereal  page  8.) 
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as  lie  awakes  to  self-consciousness.  But  for  a  doctrine 
thus  metaphysical,  the  vulgar  adulation,  the  painful  cere- 
monies of  the  ignorant  Hindoo,  as  manifestations  of  the 
immaterial,  the  unreal,  are  altogether  insufficient  and 
absurd.100  To  a  purely  spiritual  God,  the  philosophical 
Brahmin  owes  a  purely  spiritual  worship ;  and  we  find 
him  therefore  "  with  no  companion  but  his  own  soul", 
seated  in  delighted  meditation  "  on  the  Supreme  Spirit", 
till  "  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  Divine  Essence".161 

But  as  from  the  one  immutable  Being,  who  alone  is 
truth  and  everlasting  knowledge,152  man  is  detained  by  the 
allurements  of  nature  and  his  own  obstinate  clinging  to 
sense  and  outward  things  ;  from  sense  and  its  ever-mutable 
illusions  man  must  struggle  to  extricate  himself.  He  must 
live  unconscious  of  existence,  without  passion  and  without 
will,  without  affection  and  without  desire.158  He  must 
see  all  things  in  God  and  God  in  all  things — God  every- 
where, God  alone.15*  Abstracted  from  all  temporal  cares 
and  from  all  earthly  thoughts  and  moral  interests,  and  ever 
fixed  in  contemplation  on  the  Divine  Nature,  the  purified 
saint  must  disdain  all  action165  as  unworthy  of  him ;  and 
strong  in  faith  and  knowledge,156  and  with  the  mystic 
Om,157  the  all  powerful  name  of  God,  ever  on  his  lips 

150  "  It  is  true  knowledge,  as  beings  in  the  Supreme  Soul,  he 

Capita,  etc.,  insist,  that  alone  can  sacrifices  his  own  spirit  by  fixing 

secure  entire  and  permanent  de-  it  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ap- 

liverance  from  evil ;  whereas  tern-  proaches  the  nature  of  that  sole 

poral  means  are  insufficient  for  Divinity  who  shines  by  his  own 

that  end,  and  the  spiritual  re-  effulgence." — Menu,  c.  xii,  91. 

sources  of  practical  religion  im-  1W  "  En  ce  monde  le  vrai  devot 

perfect."  (On  the  Philosophy  of  d&laigne  toute  action."  (Bhaga- 

the  Hindoos,  Colebrooke's  Miscel-  vad  Gita.  From  Cousin,  Cours  de 

laneous  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  236.)  Philosophic,  vol.  ii,  p.  137 ;  and 

101  Institutes  of  Menu,  c.  vi,  49,  see  also  note  10  in  Wilkins'  Trans- 

82.  lation  of  the  Bhagavat-Gita.)  And 

lfl  Brahme  is  truth,  the  one  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Atma 

immutable  Being ;    He  is  truth  Bodh,  or  knowledge  of  Spirit. — 

and  everlasting  knowledge."  (Ye-  Translation  by  Taylor, 

da,  As.  Res.,  vol.  v,  p.  362.)  1M  "  Celui  qui  a  la  foi  et  la 

>M  Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  i,  science,  et  celui  qui  a  la  science 

L237 ;  Menu,  c.  vi,  60,  80,  81.  et  la  foi,  par  cela  seul,  attaint  a  la 

i  especially  b.  i,  c.  vii.   Similar  tranquillity  supr6me."(Cousin,ib.) 

is  the  doctrine  of  the  Chinese  Lao-  157  "  He  who  haying  closed  the 

tscu,  Julicn,  i,  c.  xvi,  and  corns.  door  of  his  faculties,  locked  up  his 

1M  "  Equally  perceiving  the  Su-  mind  in  his  own  breast,  and  fixed 

preme  Soul  in  all  beings,  and  all  his  spirit  in  his  head,  standing 
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he  must,  losing  his  individuality,  prepare  himself  for  that 
union  with  the  Divine  Essence  which  will  identify  him 
with  the  divine  soul.168 

Here  then  is  a  mystic  religion,  which  places  greatness 
in  the  abnegation  of  all  self-consciousness  ;159  which  prefers 
meditation  to  action,  and  indeed  regards  all  action  as  indif- 
ferent or  even  noxious  ;leo  which  calls  indeed  for  faith  and  a 
pure  service,  but  allows  or  overlooks  all  crime  ;181  which 
separates  the  doer  from  the  deed,  and  the  man's  life,  the 
outward  and  visible  sign,  from  himself,  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace. 

But  the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  God  has  also  its  favourable 
side.     For  the  thousand  deities  of  the  vulgar-creed,1®8 

firm  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  principle,  it  dispels  that  ignorance 

repeating  in  silence  Ox !  the  mvs-  which  says  I  ah." — Atma  Bod'h, 

tic  sign  of  Brahme,  shall,  on  his  §  46. 

quitting  his  mortal  frame,  calling        160  "  Individual  souls  emanate 

upon  me,  without  doubt  go  the  from  the  Supreme  one... are  of  the 

journey  of  supreme  happiness."  same  essence... the  souVs  activity 

Bhagavad,   lesson    viii,  Wilkins,  is  not  of  its  essence,  but  inductive 

p.  76.    See  also  note  **  to  Pre-  through  its  organs ;  it  is  a  sufferer 

fude    in    "  The    Hero    and    the  by  means  of  its  organs ;  and  di- 

Nymph",  Wilson's  Hindoo  Thea-  vested  of  them,  ana  returning  to 

tre,  vol.  i,  p.  195.  the  Supreme  one,  it  is  at  rest  and 

nw  u rpne  whole  scope  of  the  happy"— Id.,  p.  372. 
Vedanta",  savs  Colebrooke, "  is  to  ™  "  Le  plus  criminel,  s'il  me 
teach  a  doctrine,  by  the  knowledge  sert  sans  partage,  est  purifie  et 
of  which  an  exemption  from  me-  sanctifi6  par-la."  (Bhagavad,  from 
tempsychosis  shall  be  attainable."  Cousin,  Gours  de  Philosophic,  vol. 
(Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  237.)  And  of  ii.)  And  again  :  "  Fusses-tu  sou- 
the  Muni,  or  emancipated  saint,  ille*  de  tous  les  peches,  a  l'abri  de 
the  Atma  Bod'h  affirms  :  "  He  is  la  science  tu  echapperais  a  Pen- 
Brim'h,  after  possessing  whom  fer."  (Id.,  from  Lanjuinais  (Eu- 
there  is  nothing  to  be  possessed ;  vres,  vol.  v,  p.  161.)  And  :  "  He 
after  enjoying  whose  happiness,  who  fully  understands  the  omni- 
there  is  no  happiness  to  be  desired,  presence  of  God,  can  be  led  no 
and  after  attaining  the  knowledge  more  captive  by  criminal  acts." 
of  whom,  there  is  no  knowledge  (See  Menu,  vi,  74.) 
to  be  attained.  He  is  Brimh,  16f  "As  the  ignorant  perform 
whom  having  seen,  no  other  ob-  the  duties  of  life  from  the  hope  of 
ject  is  beheld,  after  becoming  reward,  so  the  wise  man,  out  of 
whom,  no  birth  is  experienced ;  respect  to  the  opinions  and  preju- 
after  the  perception  of  whom,  dices  of  mankind,  should  perform 
there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived :  the  same  without  motives  of  inte- 
he  is  Brimh  who  is  diffused  rest.  He  should  not  create  a  divi- 
through  all  the  true,  the  living,  sion  in  the  understanding  of  the 
the  happy,  without  duality,  indi-  ignorant  who  are  inclined  to  out- 
visible,  eternal,  and  one."    §  54.  ward  works.     The  learned  man, 

159  «"\ynen    knowledge   arises  by  industriously  performing  all 

from  the  perception  of  the  first  the  duties  of  life,  should  induce 
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although  rejected  by  the  wiser  Brahmin,  are  by  him  con- 
sidered as  portions,  as  indistinct  apperceptions,  of  the  one 
Supreme.  His  faith  therefore,  like  the  Jewish,  acknow- 
ledges God's  unity,  but  is,  unlike  the  Jewish,  devoid  of 
all  exclusiveness.163  It  is  tolerant  in  its  very  nature.  It 
allows  to  other  creeds  their  just  pretensions.  It  thrusts 
not  out  the  poor  idolator  from  all  hope  of  the  blessings164 
he  so  earnestly  prays  for.  It  holds  out  to  him  the  words 
of  promise.  It  but  asks  of  him  faith — faith  in  the  gods 
whom  he  acknowledges ;  for  the  Great  God  it  is  whom  all 
worship,  though  perhaps  blindly,  though  perhaps  involun- 
tarily, and  the  Great  God  it  is  who  is  their  reward.166 
This  creed  then  more  than  any  other  sees  the  connexion 
that  necessarily  exists  between  religion  in  so  far  as  it  is 
something  positive  and  the  state  of  the  mind's  develop- 
ment ;  and  its  very  differences  and  discrepancies  are  per- 
haps but  so  many  shapes  put  on  only  in  order  that  it  may 
the  better  accommodate  itself  to  different  grades  of  civili- 
zation or  of  individual  intelligence.166 

Again  the  Brahminical  Deity,  without  passion  and  with- 

the  vulgar  to  attend  to  them." —  leur  recompense"  (From  B.  Con- 

Bhagavat,  Wilkins,  p.  47.  stant,  De  la  Religion,  note,  lib.  iv, 

168   "A    man's    own    religion,  c.  11.)  Bhagavad, lea. ix, Wilkins; 

though  contrary  to,  is  better  than  see  also  ib.,  close  of  les.  vii.  That 

the  faith  of  another,  let  it  be  ever  this  tolerance  is  not  merely  specu- 

so  well  followed.   It  is  good  to  die  latjive,  the  conduct  of  the  Brah- 

in  one's  own  faith,  for  another  mins  to  Dubois  is  evidence.  They 

faith  beareth fear." — lb.  les.  iii,  49.  invited  him  into  their  temples, 

164  How  beautiful,  how  tender  and  they  gave  him  materials  for 

is  this  declaration  of  the  Supreme  repairing,  and  ground  on  which  to 

Spirit :  "  I  accept  and  enjoy  the  build,  churches.  (Moeurs  des  Indes, 

holy  offerings  of  the  humble  soul,  vol.  i,  p.  425-6.)  Welsh  also  (Mili- 

who    in   his  worship  presenteth  tary  Reminiscences,  ii,  26),  a  kindly 

leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  and  honest  man  but  no  friendly 

water  unto  me." — lb.,  les.  ix,  81.  witness,  testifies  to  the  ever  tole- 

168  "  Quelle  que  soit  l'image  que  rant    spirit    of    the    South,   and 

le  suppliant  adore  dans  safoi,c'est  Frazer  (Himala  Mountains,  249) 

moi  seul  qui  lui  inspire  cette  foi,"  to  that  of  the  Northern,  Hindus, 
dit  Christina,  dans  le  Bhagavad-        ***  As  exemplifying  and  corro- 

Gita  ;  "  cette  foi  avec  laquelle  il  borating  these  views  of   Hindu 

tache  de  rendre  cette  image  pro-  religion,  see  W.  v.  Humboldt's  ac- 

pice,et  obtient  enfin  l'objet  de  ses  count  of  Hindu  civilization,  and 

desire, ainsi  que  je  l'ai  d6termin6. . .  the  living  influence  its  large  spirit 

Ceux  qui  adorent  d'autres  dieux  has  exercised  on  all  the  nations 

avec uneferme foi, m'adorent  aussi,  with  which  India  has  come  in 

quoique  involontairement  \jepar-  contact.    (U.  d.   Kavi,    Sprache 

tieipe  d  tons  les  cultes,  et  je  suis  Kinleitung,  specially  §  4.) 
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out  form,  invisible,  unalterable,  infinite,  is  One  and  Cre- 
ator, and  he  is  also  Creation :  he  is  God  and  Nature  :  his 
Unity  is  Universality,  and  like  himself  his  religion  is  uni- 
versal. It  rejects  all  accidents,  all  ceremonies;  it  rises 
even  above  the  Vedas,107  the  productions  of  the  great 
Brahine  ;m  it  speaks  of  a  superior  science  by  which  the 
everlasting  Lord  present  every  where  may  be  appre- 
hended,— of  a  science  within  every  man's  power ;  it  tells 
us  that  to  become  like  God  we  must  meditate  continuously 
on  the  Divine  perfections  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  nature.  And  who  can  do 
this?  who  can  have  his  mind  and  heart  occupied  with 
great  thoughts ;  and  still  cling  to  that  littleness,  egotism, 
and  selfishness,109  which  it  is  the  end  of  all  morality  and 
religion  to  destroy.170 
The  Jewish  Elohim  is  Creator,  and  unlike  the  Hindu 

187  An  TJpanishad  of  the  Athar-  the  Bhagavat ;  but  it  is  added : 

va  Veda  distinguishes  between  the  "  he  is  altogether  well  employed ; 

Supreme  science  and  that  of  the  he  soon  becometh  of  a  virtuous 

Vedas.  (As.  Res.,  viii,  475.)    And  spirit,  and  obtaineth  eternal  hap- 

Menu  speaks  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  piness." — Les.  ix,  p.  82. 

highest  order,  as  "having  aban-  170  Of  the  large  spirit  of  the 

doned  all  ceremonial  acts  and  re-  Brahminical  faith  I  will  add  as 

linquished  all  forms"  (vi,  95,  96),  exemplifications,    two     precepts 

and  the  Bhagavat  (Les.  ii,  p.  39)  drawn  from  the  most  caste-like  of 

thus  describes  all  ceremonial  wor-  its  books.    The  first  is  practical, 

shippers :  "  Men  of  confined  no-  Among  the  oblations  of  the  Brah- 

tions,  delighting  in  the  eontrover-  mins  is  one  "  for  the  welfare  of  all 

ties  of  the  Vedas,  tainted  with  creatures"; — in  his  alms,  "dogs, 

worldly  lusts,  and  preferring  a  outcasts,  do^feeders,  sinful  men 

transient  enjoyment  of  Heaven  to  punished  with    elephantiasis   or 

eternal  absorption,  whilst  they  de-  consumption",  have  a  share  (c.  iii, 

clare  that  there  is  no  other  reward,  91-3;  and  see  the  prayer  which 

pronounce,  for  the  attainment  of  accompanies  the  oblation  to  all 

worldly  riches   and   enjoyments,  beings,  taken  from  the  Puranas, 

flowery  sentences,  ordaining  in-  As.  Kes.,  vii,  275).    The  second, 

numerable  and  manifold  ceremo-  doctrinal :  "  A  believer  in  Scrip- 

nies,  and  promising  rewards  for  ture  may  receive  pure  knowledge 

the  actions  of  this  life."   See  also  even  from  a  Sudra,  a  lesson  of  the 

Les.  iv,  p.  54 ;  Les.  vi,  p.  64,  67 ;  highest  virtue  even  from  a  Chan- 

and  Les.  viii,  p.  77.  dala ;  and  a  woman,  bright  as  a 

168  «  Ytozbl  air,  from  fire,  and  from  gem,  even  from  the  basest  family ; 
the  sun,  he  milked  out  the  three  even  from  the  poison,  nectar  may 
primordial  Vedas." — Institutes  of  be  taken ;  even  from  a  child,  gen- 
Menu,  c.  i,  §  23,  Sir  W.  Jones.  tleness  of  speech ;  even  from  a 

109  "  If  one  whose  ways  are  ever  foe,  prudent  conduct ;  and  even 

so  evil,  serve  me  alone,  he  is  as  from  an  impure  substance,  gold." 

respectable  as  the  just  man,"  says  (c.  ii,  238-9.) 
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Brahme  he  is  distinct  from  his  creation.  He  is  One — but 
infinity,  unalterableness,  universality,  though  applied  to 
him  as  attributes,  are  not  his  characteristics.  He  is  One 
and  Individual.  He  has  the  passions  and  feelings,  the 
preferences  and  antipathies,  the  changeable  will,  of  the 
individual.171  He  now  works,  and  now  rests,  and  now 
rejoices  in  and  now  repents  him  of  his  work.  He  does 
not,  like  the  great  Brahme,  pervade  his  creation :  he  has 
his  chosen  dwelling,  his  favoured  land,  his  own  special 
temple,  his  holy  of  holies.  He  looks  not  on  the  great 
family  of  man  with  an  equal  eye,  as  his  children ;  he  has 
his  eldest  born,  his  favourite,  his  peculiar  people.  He 
is  not  so  much  the  God  of  the  universe,  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  after- 
wards the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
finally  the  God  of  Israel.  He  is  a  family  God,172  gradu- 
ally growing  into  a  national  Deity.  And  his  laws  and  his 
religion  partake  of  his  character.  They  are  special  laws, 
and  not  the  great  universal  laws  of  Humanity ;  they  are 
special  laws  intended  for  his  own  people  and  for  them 
only ;  and  they  are  laws  which  are  no  doubt  very  well 
adapted  to  a  half-barbaric  half-civilized  state  of  society, 
but  which  as  special  are  necessarily  revocable,  such  as 
according  to  circumstances  man  may  modify  or  even 
annul :  and  yet  the  Deity  issues  them  as  permanent  and 
unchangeable,  and  threatens  all  non-observance  of  them 
with  the  same  punishment  as  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law. 

Is  then  the   Deity  of  Moses  so  poor  a  conception? 

171  The  general  characteristic  Sophocles'    "Ajax    Mastigopho- 

of  the  Deity  of  uncivilized,  unedu-  ros". 

cated  man,  is  power  influenced  by        17>  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 

human  motives.  The  god  has  the  Shem,"  even  Noah  exclaims  ;  and 

passions  of  Humanity,  but  not  its  does  not  the  xviiith  Psalm  (19, 

infirmities  ;  he  is  a  man,  wanting  20),  by  the  sort  of  contrast  it  draws 

the  grace  of  sympathy  with  weak-  between  the  sun  and  the  moon 

ness.    In  exemplification  of  my  which  God  has  imparted  to  the 

meaning  I  will  refer — in  the  Jewish  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  Lord 

history,  to  the  frequent  interces-  who    took  as    if   especially  and 

sions  of  Moses  for  his  people — for  brought    the    Israelites    out    of 

the  Grecian  view,  to  the  remark-  Egypt,  show  a  jealous  fear  lest  the 

able    dialogue    between    Ulysses  God  of  the  Jews  should  be  consi- 

and  Minerva  in  the  first  scene  of  dered  a  universal  God  1 
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Who  will  dare  to  say  Yea,  with  the  God  of  Christianity 
before  him  ?  If  the  Elohim  of  Moses  is  the  God  of  an 
infant  people,  he  is  also  we  must  remember  the  Invisible, 
the  one  God,  the  Creator.  His  people  avoid  therefore 
the  abuses  of  a  Pagan  idolatry  and  its  hopelessly  sensual 
worship ;  and  as  they  advance  in  civilization  their  Deity 
loses  his  narrow  and  merely  national  character,  and  gra- 
dually appears  to  them  as  the  God  of  the  world  and  of 
Humanity.  He  retains  his  individuality,  and  yet  is  uni- 
versal as  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  Hindus :  and  then  his 
religion,  with  a  moral  law  which  no  sophistry  can  bend  to 
its  purposes  and  no  fanaticism  break  through,  unites  all 
the  tolerance  of  the  Brahminical  with  all  the  strictness  of 
the  Jewish  creed.  Yes,  poor  as  we  may  deem  the  religion 
and  the  Deity  of  Moses,  they  promise,  as  the  event  indeed 
has  shown,  more  and  better  for  mankind  than  the  God  and 
the  religion  of  the  Brahmins. 

In  the  ancient  Persian  faith,173  we  have  the  one  first 

178  The  sacred  books  of  the  Par-  language    as  the  fabrication  of 

sis,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  Parsi  priests,  and  from  the  num- 

come  down  to  us,  have  preserved  ber  of  Arabic  words  they  contain, 

to  our  time  the   doctrines  and  assigns  them  a  date  not  earlier 

liturgies  of  the  old  Persian  reli-  than  the  seventh  century  of  our 

gion.     They   profess   to   be    the  era;  [observe  that  Mulla  Firoz, 

work  of  Zoroaster  himself,  and  are  Vindication   of  the  Desatir,  As. 

written  in  a  language,  the  Zend,  Journ.,  ix,  115,  insists  that  these 

of  which  they  are  the  only  ex-  Arabic  words  are  Persian  deriva- 

emplars  extant.     Their  authenti-  tives ;]  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Discourse 

city  (Journal  As.  Soc,  iv,  347)  is  on  the  Persians,  As.  Res.,  ii,  who 

maintained  by  continental  orien-  doubts   the  genuineness  of  the 

talists  generally — by  Anquetil  du  Parsi  books,  and  finds   that  of 

Perron  their  first  translator,  Pre-  the  Zend  glossary,  two-thirds  of 

face  to  Zenda  vesta,  Mem.  del1  Acad,  the  words  "are    pure    Sanscrit, 

xxxvii,  710;  xxxviii,  167;  Ade-  and  even  some  of  the  inflexions 

lung,  Mithridates ;  de  Sacy,  Mem.  formed  on  the  rules  of  Sanscrit 

de  la  Perse,  171 ;  Rask  in  answer  grammar";   by  Vans    Kennedy, 

to  Erskine,  Tr.  As.  Soc.,  iii,  524 ;  Original  Affinity  of  Languages  ; 

Bopp,  N.  Jour.  Asiatique,  iii,  307 ;  and  by  Mr.   Romer,  Journ.  As. 

Burnouf,  the  first  editor  and  com-  Soc,  ut  sup.,  etc.     Apart  from 

mentator  of  the  Yacna,  ib.,  xv,  these  conflicting  parties,  Mr.  Ers- 

530-1,  and  Yacna  Pref. ;  Lassen,  kine — and  his  opinions  seem  to 

N.  J.  As.,  2nd  sor., v,  351,  etc., — and  have  been  adopted  by  Professor 

is  as  generally  disputed  by  English  Westergaard,  Journ.  As.  Soc,  viii, 

scholars ;   by    Richardson,    Pref.  350,  and  Major  Rawlinson,  ib.  x, 

Persian     Dictionary,    where     he  8,  9 — propounded  (Bombay,  Lit. 

treats  the  Zend  books  and  Zend  Soc.  Tr.,  ii,  295)  another  view  of 
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God — cc  Zeruane  Akfirene — "  Time  without  bounds,174  the 
Being  absorbed  in  his  own  excellence" — of  whom  we 
know  but  this,  that  he  exists,  and  that  he  produced  or 
created  two  beings,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  who  inhabit 
the  abysses — the  one  of  the  primal  light,  the  other  of  the 
primal  darkness.175 

Ormuzd  began  the  work  of  creation.  He  pronounced 
the  holy  Honovery  and  thus  gave  existence  to  the  pure 
worlds  and  their  holy  inhabitants.176  But  now  "arose 
Ahriman,  the  evil  one,  and  drew  near  to  the  light.  And 
when  he  saw  the  light  of  Ormuzd,  he,  who  is  eager  to 
strike  as  a  Daroudj  and  swift  to  destroy,  he  rushed 
towards  the  light  to  spoil  it ;  but,  daunted  by  its  beauty 
and  splendour  and  grandeur,  he  shrunk  back  into  the 
thick  darkness,  his  first  habitation,  and  spawned  there 
Dews  and  Daroudj s  to  torment  the  world.177 

the  Parsi  books.    He  refers  the  prophecies  of  the  pseudo,  as  com- 

A  vesta  to  the  age  of  Ardeshir  pared  with  the  real,  Isaiah,  al- 

Babegan,  and  regards  the  Zend  as  most  as  distinguishable  from  them 

the  Saracenic   (Vishnu    Purana,  by  their  largeness  of  thought  and 

185)  or  some  other  Indian  dialect,  their  Humanity,  as  by  their  use  of 

spoken  by  a  tribe  of  Hindu  origin  Chaldaic  forms  of  expression, 

to  the  east  or  north-east  of  Persia.  m  Fargard,  xix,  Zend.,  vol.  i, 

He  thus  admits,  to  a  certain  ex-  p.   413  :    "  L'Etre  absorbs*   dans 

tent,  the  A  vesta's    genuineness,  rexcellence  t'a  donn6;   le  terns 

though  he  curtails  its  antiquity ;  sans  bornes  t'a  donne* ;  il  a  aussi 

and  then  availing  himself  of  the  donn6  avec  grandeur  les  Amschas- 

passages  from  Qreek  and  Roman  pands",  etc.    See  also  Boun-De- 

writers  bearing  on  the  religion  of  hesch,  §  i, — strictly  an  apocry- 

Zoroaster,  and  collected  by  An-  phal  book,  but  in  general  fairly 

quetil  du  Perron, — to  these  he  expounding    the    views    of    the 

might  have  added  the  testimony  A  vesta. 

of  Mahommedan  writers  from  the  175  See  Boun-Dehesch,  vol.  ii, 

ninth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  p.  345,  Zend, 

establishing  the  existence  of  the  176  The  Amschaspands,    Izeds, 

A  vesta  during  that  period  (Tro-  etc.,  vide  note  6. 

yer's  Dabistan,  from  Kleuker,  i,  m  Night  is  the  original  home 

224,  note)— concludes  that  perhaps  and  dwelling-place  of  Ahriman; 

"  no  otherreligion  can  bring  ampler  and  in  Hesiod,  Night  is  made  to 

testimony  of  its  dogmas  and  na-  bring  forth  "  cruel  fate,  terrible 

ture,  through  so  long  a  period,  necessity,  and  death,  sleep,  and 

and  from  authorities  altogether  dreams.    She  bears,  too,  Momus 

foreign".    With  its  dogmas  only  and  corroding  grief,  and  the  Hes- 

we  have  to  do ;  and  if  further  evi-  perides  who  watch    the    golden 

dence  of  their  antiquity  is  wanted,  fruit.  The  fatal  goddesses  Clotho, 

we  would   refer  to  the  Jewish  Lachesis,  Atropos,  are  daughters 

books  themselves,  to  the  Jewish  of  Night... She  produced,  also, Ne- 

faith  before  and  after  the  cap-  mesis,  so  pernicious  to  man,  and 

tivity,  and  more  especially  to  the  Fear,  and  criminal  Love,  and  in- 
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Then  Ormuzd  made,  first,  the  heaven ;  secondly,  the 
water ;  thirdly,  the  earth ;  fourthly,  trees ;  fifthly,  animals ; 
and  sixthly  and  lastly,  man  :178  and  all  these  he  created 
pure  and  good.  But  Ahriman  and  his  Dews  enter  into 
and  mix  with  and  corrupt  the  creation  of  Ormuzd :  they 
defile  the  water  and  the  trees  and  the  very  light;  and 
Ahriman  penetrates  to  heaven  itself,  and  leaps  down  upon 
and  shatters  the  earth  towards  the  south,  and  every  thing 
becomes  black  as  night;  he  infests  it  with  flies  and  all 
venomous  animals.179 

Both  the  Brahminical  and  the  Persian  faith  acknowledge 
One  Supreme,  who  "  sits  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne", 
mere  immeasurable,  passive,  existence.  And  in  both  creeds 
this  one  Being  produces  a  first  angel  or  first  god,Pouroucha, 
who  in  his  turn  produces  this  visible  universe.  In  the  Brah- 
minical creed  however  this  production  takes  place  by  ema- 
nation ;  in  the  Persian,  by  creation.  Hence  a  difference  in 
the  relations  in  which  in  each  creed  the  first  God  stands  to 

*  

man.  For,  as  all  emanations  however  distant  retain  some 
portion  of  the  nature  of  the  being  from  whom  they  are 
derived,  and  as  they  may  all  return  to  and  be  resolved  in 
that  Being,  and  be  again  identified  with  him ;  Brahme 
may  possibly  become  an  object  of  practical  adoration  to 
the  Hindu ;  but  to  the  Persian,  Zeruane  Akerene,  as  the 
creator  of  both  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  as  the 
first  father  of  both  Amschaspands  and  Dews,  can  never  be 
other  than  a  curious  speculation, —  never  more  than  the 

firm  Age,  and  Discord... She  in  terentdessusroppression. Ahriman 

her  turn  gave  birth  to  labour,  and  seul  pendtre  dans  le  ciel.    Sous  la 

care,  and  tearful  grief,  combat  forme  d'une  couleuvre  il  sauta  du 

and  death,  war  and  carnage,  quar-  ciel  sur  la  terre. . . II  alia  dans  l'eau 

rels,  and  lies,  and  contempt  of  ...il  alia  ensuite  sur  les  arbres, 

law,  and  crime."  (Theog.,  212.)  sur  les  taureaux,  sur  Kaiomorts  et 

Are  not  these  the  Dews  and  Da-  sur  le  feu.     Sous  la  forme  d'une 

roudjs  of  the  Persian  faith  ?  and  mouche,  il  couroit  sur  tout  qui 

yet  how  clearly  the  original  pro-  avait  6t6  donn6.     II  brisa  entiere- 

duction  of  the  Grecian  mind  !  ment  le  monde  vers  le  midi ;  tout 

178  Boun-Dehesch,  §  ii.  fut  noir  comme  pendant  la  nuit. 

178  "  Ensuite  Ahriman  se  pr6-  II  mit  ensuite  sur  la  terre  la  cou- 

sente  a  la  lumifere  avec  tous  les  leuvre,  le  scorpion,  le  crapaud." — 

Dews ;  il  vit  le  ciel ;  les  Dews  qui  lb.,  p.  352,  355. 
ne  cherchent  qu'a  d6truire  por- 
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unity  in  numbers,  or  the  point  in  mathematics.180  He  is 
necessarily  altogether  withdrawn  from  our  views  and 
hopes  and  aspirations.  He  promises  nothing ;  he  appears 
neither  to  dispense  temporal  blessings  nor  to  cherish  and 
uphold  moral  excellence.  A  thick  veil  hides  him  from 
our  eyes,  and  one  which  is  never  raised  and  never  can 
be  rent. 

If  now  we  compare  the  Persian  with  the  Mosaical  faith, 
in  both  we  find  a  good  and  wise  Creator,  and  in  both  the 
same  manner  and  order  of  creation.  In  six  different 
times,  in  six  days  of  heaven  (but  six  thousand  years  of 
earth),  does  Ormuzd  like  the  Elohim  of  Moses  by  the 
mere  expression  of  his  will  create  the  world.  Like  the 
Elohim  he  begins  his  work  with  the  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  like  him  proceeds  to  that  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  like  him  ends  with  that  of  man,  and  of  a 
single  man  from  whom  are  descended  all  mankind.  The 
Zend  cosmogony  however  presumes  light,  the  Hebrew 
darkness ;  and  this  first  creates  the  man  and  then  forms 
the  woman  from  the  rib  of  the  man,  while  that  produces 
both  from  the  seed  of  the  first  bull-man,  Kaiomorts. 

Again  in  both  Genesis  and  the  Zendavesta  the  earth  is 
but  a  flat  surface181  and  the  heaven  a  firm  dome ;  but  in 
Moses  this  dome  is  ornamented  with  "  patens  of  bright18* 
gold"  and  is  self-supported,  "  by  its  own  weight  made 
stedfast  and  immovable";  whilst  in  the  Zend  books  it 

180  The  Persian  creed  has  not,  West,  As.  Res.,  viii,  272  ;  and  for 

it  must  be  remembered,  received  the  views  of  the  People  of  Ame- 

the  development  of  the  Brahmini-  rica,  the  Tlascalans ;  see  note  10. 
cal  and  the  Jewish.    If  the  spe-        1M  I  speak  of  the  stars  as  they 

culative  Persian  however  occu-  seemed  to  Moses,  not  of  the  stars 

pied  himself  with  the  first  God,  I  as  they  appear :  in  Enoch,  where 

presume  that,  viewing  him  as  the  they  are  angels,  distinctly  angels : 

origin  of  both  good  and  evil,  he  or,  in  some  of  the  Chaldaic  por- 

would  be  almost  necessarily  led  tions  of  Isaiah,  where  the  notions 

to  moral  indifferentism.  of   star  and   angel   mingle  and 

iBi  u  rpbe  jew8j  gnd  the  anCi-  flow  one  mto  the  other.    Isaiah 

ents    generally,    considered    the  xxiv,  21 :  "The  host  of  the  High 

earth  as  a  flat  surface.    This  idea  One  on  High"..."  Himmelsheer, 

was  a  most  natural  one,  till  the  worunter  Man  Sterne  und  Engel, 

study  of   astronomy  had  unde-  vorzugsweise    letztere    verstand, 

ceived  the  learned,  who,  in  these  doch  so,  dass  die  Begriffe  zuweilen 

early  times,  did  not  undeceive  the  in  einander  fliessen."-*-Gesenius 

vulgar." — Wilford,  Isles  of  the  Comment,  in  Jesai,  vol.  i,  p.  772. 
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rests  on  the  ever-growing  mountain  Albordj188  and  is  inha- 
bited by  living  stars,  Ormuzd's  chosen  attendants.  In  both 
cosmogonies  moreover  the  waters  are  gathered  up  above  the 
heaven184  and  through  its  opened  window185  again  poured 
down  upon  the  earth;  but  in  the  Persian  system  there  is 
a  still  higher  heaven,  wanting  to  the  Hebrew,  the  infinite 
kingdom  of  light,  the  bright  palace  of  Ormuzd. 

But  Zoroaster  differs  materially  from  both  Moses  and 
the  Vedas,  in  that  he  shows  us  not  one,  but  two  creators, 
in  that  to  the  God  of  good  he  opposes  the  God  of  evil, 
and  to  the  creation  of  Ormuzd,  the  creation  of  Ahriman. 
And  these  Gods  and  their  creations  he  shows  us  moreover 
not  separated  from  each  other  by  any  great  and  impass- 
able gulph,  but  at  continued  and  ever-during  war,  with 
this  world  as  their  battle-field  and  man  as  the  prize  of  the 
victor.  And  man  is  the  creation  of  Ormuzd,180  and  is  like 
him  pure  and  good;  but  Dews  male  and  female  swarm 
over  the  earth  and  fill  every  creek  and  crevice  like 
water,187  and  lie  in  wait  to  do  the  believer  harm  and  beset 

183  See  Boun-Dehesch,  vol.  ii,  p.  Persian,  and  a  worshipper  of  Or- 

364,  §  xi,  Zend.,  and  "  Lea  astres,  muzd.     As  he  is  a  foreigner,  a 

peuple    excellent    et  celeste." —  worshipper  of  Ahriman,  he  is  a 

Vendidad-Sadi,  id.  vol.  p.  87.  This  Eharfester,  impure,  a  creation  of 

same  view  is  found  in  the  fathers  Ahriman.    Thus  Ha  xix,  vol.  i, 

of  the  early   Christian    Church,  p.  138,  Zend. :  "Zoroastre  consul ta 

thus    Origen,   in  his  answer   to  Ormuzd.     0    Ormuzd !    qui  est 

Celsus,  v,  B.,  regards  the  stars  as  cette  grande  parole  qui  existoit 

living  creatures,  but  not  to  be  avantleciel...avant  l'homme  pur, 

worshipped — mBoiuvot  8«  kcu  awov  avant  les  Dews,  les  Kharf asters, 

ifisM¥ Ku  ac Aipi)? kcu cwrcpcu §vx*o6tu  hommes  productions  des  Dews" 

ry  *wt  tract  ©ey  8ta  rov  fiovoyerovs  etc.     Ana  also  we  hear  of  Dews  : 

amou,  Kpiroptp  fir)  8ciy  €vx*<r6cu  rois  "les  productions  des  Dews,  qui 

tuxofitvots,  paroissent  sous  la  forme  de  Thorn- 

w*  From  a  single  expression  in  me." — Id.,  p.  194.  The  Jews  have 

the  Boun-Dehesch  I  presume  this  the  same  notion  :   "  Die  Juden 

was  the  Persian  view.     See  Ahri-  glauben  das  alle  die  Seelen  der- 

man's  journey  to  Heaven  described  jonigen,  welche  keine  Juden  sind, 

in  Boun-Dehesch,  §  i.     We  are  von  den  unreinen  Geistern  und 

told  that,  "  II  vit  le  ciel,  mais  il  Teufeln  herkommen  "  etc.   Eisen- 


tons.  0  Zoroastre !  dans  les  Dakhmes, 

185  The  tcooKtvov  of  Aristophanes,  comme  Teau  coule  et  penetre  par- 

Nubes,  373 — iccuroi  vportpop  rov  Aia-  tout." — Farg.  vii,  p.  326,  vol.  i, 

i.d«.  ......  > .^ __~  n j   .    __j    ____•        if  •« 


Aij^i  ww  5m  KOLTKtvov  ovpup.  Zend. ;  and  "again,  Ha.  xxxii,  p. 

far  as  he  is  a     171,  id. :  "  II  dit,  lui  qui  n'a  appris 


186  Man,  in  so 
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his  path  to  tempt  him  to  wrong.  What  then  shall  save 
him  from  enemies  thus  many  and  thus  strong  ?  The  stars, 
which  are  angels,188  and  the  Izeds,  the  faithful  troops  of 
heaven,189  every  where  protect  and  bring  assistance  to  the 
worshipper  of  Ormuzd.  And  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
teaches  him  besides  words  and  ceremonies,  before  which 
the  evil  genii  flee  abashed  and  terrified  and  heart-crushed. 
Here  then — an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  thou- 
sand spirit-enemies  that  press  around  us  and  would 
ensnare  our  souls — we  have  a  creed  which  invests  with  an 
infallible  power  certain  charms  and  formulas,190  a  religion 
of  faith  in  words  and  forms,  a  magic  religion.191 

If  now  we  examine  these  two  Principles  as  seen  in  their 
respective  creations,  we  find,  that  to  Ormuzd  belong  all 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  universe  and  all  useful 
animals.    To  man  he  gives  health  of  body,  riches,  all  tern- 

que    le    mal,  qu'il  tourmentera        191  1  use  the  word  magic  in  no 

1  homme  aui  vit  bien,  qui  parle  bad  sense.    The  formulas  of  the 

avec  intelligence ;  l'eau  ne  coulera  Zend  creed  were  not  the  heir-loom 

plus,  les  biens  qui  viennent  de  of  a  priest-class ;  they  were  no 

Bahman  (the  pure  animal  crea-  secret  and  mystic  words  known 

tion)   disparoitront II  dit,  je  only  to  the  few  initiated,  and  only 

g&terai,  en  les  regardant  d'un  efficacious  when  pronounced  by 
ceil  mauvais,  les  troupeaux  cr&s  them ;  but  they  were  the  pub- 
grands,  le  pur  soleil  donne*  pour  lished  law  and  the  common  prayer 
durer  longtems;  je  ferai  que  les  of  a  people,  and  their  meaning 
paturages  seront  sans  eaux,  ainsi  and  objects  were  evident ;  they 
que  tout  ce  que  tous  avez  cr66s  were  the  law  of,  and  prayers  ad- 

de  pur Qu'il  ne  d£truise  pas  dressed  to,  the  Grest  Principle  of 

ce  qui  a  couv6,  ce  qui  vit.     Que  Good,  and  a  law  and  prayers  to 

ceux  qui  existent  vivent  longtems,  which  that  Principle  had  given  a 

grands,  et  sans  crainte  !     Yiellez,  power  over  the  Dews.    Magic,  in 

brillant,  pur,  et  excellent  Ormuzd,  the  ordinary  sense,  is  hateful  to 

sur  celui  qui  dechire  les  saints  de  Ormuzd,  and  the  production  of 

coeur."  Ahriman :  "  Ensuite  ce  Peetiare 

168  Vide  Boun-Dehcsch,  §  ii.  Ahriman,  plein  de  mort,  y  pro- 
Does  not  Deut.  iv,  19,  allude  to  duisit  la  magie,  art  tres  mauvais. 
this  belief  ?  La  magie  fait  paroitre  tout  ce 

180  They  are  of  heaven  and  of  qu'on    d6sire  ;  elle  donne   tout, 

earth.    Afrin  du  Gehanbar,  vol.  Loreque  le  magicien  arrive,  lors- 

ii,  p.  82,  Zend., and  Boun-Dehesch,  qu'on  le  voit,  la  magie  paroit  quel- 

id.,  §  ii,  p.  349.  que  chose  de  grande ;  mais  lors- 

190  IIow  grateful  these  formulas  au'elle  se  presente  avec  le  plus 

are  to  the  superior  powers,  may  a'empire  elle   ne  vient  que  du 

be  seen  from  the  Afrin  du  Gehan-  mauvais    principe,  du  chef   des 

bar,  ut  supra ;  and,  how  terrible  maux.  Elle  est  eloignee  du  grand, 

to  the  Dews,  from  x,  xi,  xviii,  de  celui  qui  fait  le  bien."— -Farg., 

Farg.  Zend.  i,  268. 
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poral  blessings,  and  more  than  this  all  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence.  He  creates  him  pure,  holy,  and  loving 
the  law.  From  Ahriman192  on  the  other  hand  proceed  all 
the  convulsions  and  eccentricities  of  nature ;  his  are  the 
comet  the  storm  and  the  earthquake ;  his  the  smoke  in 
fire,  the  blight  on  trees,  the  winter  in  the  seasons,  and  the 
serpent  and  the  toad  and  all  noxious  and  venomous  in- 
sects :  on  man  he  has  brought  all  physical  disease,  all 
temporal  miseries,  and  all  moral  impurity.  He  is  the 
author  of  all  evil.198 

But,  in  every  creed  the  favoured  of  the  Deity  are 
known  by  the  blessings  which  the  Deity  heaps  upon  them. 
Now  Ormuzd  is  the  creator  and  dispenser  of  all  good 
things  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  Ahriman  of  all  things 
evil  and  impure.  The  true  worshipper  of  Ormuzd  there- 
fore prays  for  and  possesses  not  merely  spiritual  peace, 
but  all  other  blessings.  If  his  creed  requires  him  to  be 
pure  of  mind,  it  as  imperiously  demands  that  he  should 
also  be  strong  and  healthy  and  pure  of  body ;  it  almost 
insists  too  that  he  should  be  rich,  considered.194     He  must 


193  See  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Zend  people  to  leave 
their  several  places  of  residence — 
Farg.,  263;  and  Boun-Dehesch, 
p.  354,  and  note,  p.  164. 

193  But  how  is  it  that  water 
drowns  1  that  fire  hums  ?  that  the 
pure  creation  of  Ormuzd  destroys 
the  Ormuzd  worshipper  ?  are  ques- 
tions which  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  and  which  Zoroaster 
asked  and  Ormuzd  answered : — 
"Est-ce  l'eau  qui  frappe  l'homme 

2ui  y  est  noy6  1  Ormuzd  repon- 
it :  Ce  n'est  pas  l'eau  qui  frappe 
rhoinme.  Le  Dew  Astouiad  lie 
celui  qui  tombe  dedans;  et  lors- 
qu'il  est  ainsi  H6,  les  poissons  le 

frappent,"  etc "  Est-ce  le  feu 

qui  frappe  l'homme  ?  Ormuzd 
rlpondit :  Le  feu  ne  frappe  pas 
l'homme;  c'est  le  Dew  Astouiad 
cjui  le  lie;  et  lorsqu'il  est  ainsi 
li6,  les  oiseaux  le  frappent,"  etc. 
— Farg.,  v,  ib.,  vol.  i,  199. 

m  See  the  ix  and  xlii  Ha.  Zend, 
vol.  i,  p.  120,  187;  Farg.,  v,  id., 


p.  310 :  "  Je  fais  tomber  la  pluie 
sur  la  nourriture  de  l'homme  juste, 
et  sur  les  paturages  de  l'animal 
pur."  See  also  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  diseases  of  women;  the 
several  prayers  of  Zoroaster  to 
Horn ;  and  the  Carde  xxiv,  vol.  ii, 
p.  264,  where,  of  the  law  of  Or- 
muzd, it  is  said :  "  Elle  est  celeste, 
elle  multiplie  dans  les  villes  la 
force  de  l'eau  et  des  arbres ;  elle 
multiplie  dans  les  villes  l'eau  pro- 
fonde  et  les  arbres ;  elle  multiplie 
dans  les  villes  la  purete*  et  1'ira- 
mortalitl  dans  tout  le  peuple 
donn6  excellent,"  etc.  And  again : 
"  Celui  qui  a  marche  sur  les  pierres 
(en  prononcant  le  Baraschnom), 
s'il  est  dans  la  diaette,  sera  dans 
l'abondance;  il  aura  des  enfans 
s'il  n'en  a  pas ;  il  deviendra  riche 
s'il  n'a  pas  de  biens." — Fargard  v, 
vol.  i,  p.  296.  And  again  :  "  Com- 
ment sera-t-on  pur  1  comment 
vivra-ton  long-terns,  deviendra-t- 
on  grand,  saae,  intelligent  f  dites 
le  moi  ?    Cela  ne  viendra-t-il  pas 
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in  every  respect  be  out  of  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.  The 
creed  of  Zoroaster  then  confounds  together,  as  proceeding 
from  one  common  source,  that  good  which  naturally  and 
necessarily  results  from  a  moral  and  religious  frame  of 
mind,  with  those  advantages  which  commonly  accompany 
the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues  :195  and  it  does  this, 
not  as  the  other  olden  religions  from  some  erroneous  and 
narrow  view  of  the  character  of  the  Deity  which  time 
may  enlighten  and  enlarge,  but  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  its  double  creation.  It  is  therefore  a  creed 
exclusive106  like  the  Jewish,  but  without  its  scope  for 
improvement ;  and  one  which,  though  it  may  have  been 
useful  in  its  day,  is  so  at  variance  with  an  advanced  civi- 
lization, that  notwithstanding  a  morality  more  spiritual107 
than  that  of  Moses  and  more  practical  than  that  of  the 
Hindus,  we  may  at  once  pronounce  it  unfitted  ever  to 
become  the  religion  of  Humanity. 

Finally,  we  may  regard,  as  connected  with  this  chapter : 

i.  All  the  laws  of  Moses  relating  to  idolatry ;  as  the 

first  and  second  commandments  in  so  far  as  they  forbid 

the  worship,  the  one,  of  other  gods  besides  the  Lord ;  the 

de  l'intelligence  de  ta  loi,  0 !  par  pure  satisfaction  de  le  voir  con- 
Ormuzd  ?" — Ha.  xxx,  vol.  i,  163.  noltre  la  puret£  du  coaur"  (Ha. 
196  See,  for  instance,  Vendidad,  xlvii) ;  but  also  like  the  Jewish, 
Fargard  xx,  in  which  are  enume-  terrible  in  its  hate  against  un- 
rated the  services  of  Feridoun,  the  believers.  Nereng  lxx  is  thus 
first  of  the  Pischdadians,  who  first  headed :  "  Nereng,  que  Ton  recite 
drove  away  the  Dews,  and  thus  en  tuant  les  Kharfesters"  (Zend, 

Surified  the  land  of  Iran ;  com.  vol.  ii,  p.  135) ;  and  see  also  Ha. 
lalcolm,  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i,  viii,  p.  106,  where  Zoroaster  an- 
p.  14.  See  also  among  the  Ieschts  nounces  his  law  as  one  "  qui  pro- 
Sades,  the  Patet  de  l'lran,  which  nonce  une  imprecation  de  tour- 
contains  a  confession  of  all  crimes  mens  et  de  malheurs  contre  tous 
of  commission  and  omission,  and  ceux  qui  dans  le  monde  sont  ado- 
which  confounds  together  moral,  rateurs  des  Dews." 
prudential,  and  ceremonial  errors  m  "  Que  par  moi,  qui  suis  Zo- 
(Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  41) ;  and  the  xiii  roastre,  s'lleve  et  se  repande  dans 
Fargard,  which  accounts  for  the  les  lieux...cette  loi,  qui  enseigne 
ills  that  sometimes  fall  even  upon  a  etre  pur  de  pensee,  pur  de  parole, 
the  faithful. — lb.,  vol.  i,  p.  410.  pur  d  action ;  cette  loi  de  Zoro- 
1N  Like  the  Jewish,  willingly  astre,  l'homme  d'Ormuzd,  qui 
receiving  converts  into  its  bosom :  adresse  une  benediction  de  lumiere 
"  Faites  attention,  0  Ormuzd,  a  et  de  bonheur  a  tous  les  purs  du 
celui  qui  fait  le  mal ;  que  j'aie  la  monde." — Ha.  viii,  Zend,  vol.  i,  106. 
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other,  of  images  which  are  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  &c.  (Exod.  xx ;  Deut.  iv,  16-19.) 

ii.  The  laws  relating  to  feasts,  in  so  far  as  feasts  are 
determined  by  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  &c. 
(Lev.  xxiii,  and  comp.  Gen.  i,  14.) 

in.  The  laws  relating  to  meats,  as  permitted  or  for- 
bidden. (Lev.  xi.) 

And  iv.  The  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Sabbatical  year.  (Vide  Exod.  xx  and  xxiii.) 
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GENESIS  ii,  4-25. 

Verses  4,  5.  How  confused  is  this  passage  as  it  stands 
in  our  translation :  how  little  connexion  is  there  between 
its  several  parts !  It  opens  apparently  with  a  prefatory 
verse  declaring  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter :  that 
the  mystery  of  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  "  of  the  plants  of  the  field  before  they  were  in 
the  earth,  and  of  the  herbs  of  the  field  before  they  grew" 
is  about  to  be  made  known ;  and  then  forgetting  its  lofty 
promise  it  closes  with  the  reason  why  plants  could  not 
grow,  or  why  they  were  not  yet  in  the  earth :  "  for  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground." 

If  however  we  follow  the  translations  of  Michaelis1  and 
De  Wette,8  and  substitute,  as  has  been  somewhere  sug- 
gested by  Eichhorn,  a  period  for  the  comma  after 
"  created"  :  if  we  read  the  passage  thus : — 

Verse  1 :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created.  In  the  day  that  the 
Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  no  plant  of  the 
field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  yet  grew :  for  the 
Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 


1  "Das  war  der  Anfang  von 
Himmel  und  Erde,da  sie  geschaf- 
fen  wuxden,  als  der  Qott  Jehovah 
Himmel  und  Erde  machte.  Es 
war  aber  noch  kein  Buschwerk 
auf  dem  Felde,  und  Krauter  wa- 
ren  noch  nicht  hervorwachsen, 
denn  der  Qott,  Jehovah,  hatte  noch 
nicht  auf  dem  Erdboden  regen 
lassen,  und  waren  kein  Menachen 
da,  ihn  su  bauen." — Michaelis 
Ubersetz.  d.  A.  T. 


9  "  Diess  1st  der  Ursprung  des 
Himmels  und  der  Erde,  da  sie 
geschaffen  wurden,  da  Gott  Jeho- 
vah Himmel  und  Erde  machte. 
Da  war  noch  kein  Gestrauch  auf 
der  Erde,  und  kein  Kraut  des  Fel- 
des  war  noch  gesprosset,  denn 
Gott,  Jehovah,  liess  nicht  regnen 
auf  der  Erde,  und  kein  Mensch 
war  da,  das  Land  zu  bauen." — De 
Wette.  And  see  also  Simon,  Hist. 
Crit.  du  V  ieux  Test.,  lib.  ii,  c.  iv,  369. 
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there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground :" — then  we  have 
the  first  as  a  prefatory  verse ;  while  the  second  supposing 
earth  and  heaven  to  have  been  already  created  shows  us 
the  state  of  the  earth  at  its  creation, — it  was  barren :  and 
the  reason  of  that  state, — it  was  barren,  because  "  the 
Lord  God  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground." 

The  chapter  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  these  deficien- 
cies were  supplied : 

1st.  By  a  heavy  dew  (ver.  6) :  "  But  there  went  up  a 
mist  from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground."  The  author  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter 
seems  to  have  been  perplexed  by  the  superfluous  water  at 
his  command ;  he  fills  his  heavens  with  it,  and  from  the 
drainage  of  the  shapeless  world  he  forms  his  seas ;  water 
or  mud  was  his  original  matter.  The.  author  of  the  crea- 
tion in  this  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  rather  at  a 
loss  for  water.  The  earth  is  for  him  a  dry  rock  or  some 
sandy  waste,  and  he  waters  it  with  dew.  His  primal 
matter,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  was  evidently  not 
water.8  The  one  cosmogony  belongs  probably  to  a  country 
rich  in  water,  the  plains  of  Egypt*  or  Chaldea  ;5  the  other 
to  some  hot  and  dry  latitudes,  the  upper  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Asia  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

Sndly.  By  the  creation  of  man.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground",  &c.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  man  was  the  Elohim's  last  creation,  and 
there  the  writer  dwelt  on  the  shape  and  form  given  to 
man :  "  male  and  female,  and  in  his  own  image",  we  are 
told,  "  created  he  them" :  but  whether  a  single  pair,  or 
whether  several,  is  left  uncertain.  Here  man  is  Jehovah 
Elohim's  first  creation,  and  here  we  are  occupied  with  the 
material  of  which  man  was  framed :  of  the  dust  of  the 

*  In  this  chapter  observe  that  ymflwiu   top   wpwror   Kafnftip. — 

no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Damascius,  p.  320,  Cory, 
the  creation  of  the  fish  of  the  sea.        *  See  the  Cosmogony  of  Beros- 

4  According  to  the  Egyptians  :  sua,  who  speaks  of  that  time :  Ep  j 

'H  p*v  ftia  rt»w  b\mp  apxn  Xwtoi  to  *w  aminos  teai  v&»p  eanu-  and 

oefrwffTop  dftyovfitrri  nai  rovro  rpts  wo-  again,  typov  yap  orros  rov  warros,  *at 

Qmvovfitvop  Svrcts'  rat  8c  9vo  apx**  t***  *p  avrtP  W«wwi«ww>  etc.— 

rbvp  «eu  HfafAftop. .  .c{  itp  jcai  pc?  as  Cory,  p.  24,  25. 
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ground  one  man  is  formed,  Adam :  and  of  one  of  his  ribs 
is  subsequently  made  the  woman.6  And  from  this  pair  are 
descended  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.7 

"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground." 

Many  are  the  origins  which  man  has  fabled  for  himself. 
Either  he  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  mere  matter; 
sometimes  of  water,  as  in  the  Lamaic  creed  :8  but  more 
generally  of  earth,  as  among  the  Peruvians,  Collas,  Carib- 
bees,9  and  the  North  American  Indians,10  &c,  where  he 

6  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  women,  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
there  is  any  contradiction  between  appeared  from  openings  in  certain 
the  first  and  second  chapters ;  on  rocks  near  Cuzco.  (Hist.  desTncas, 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  possible  B.  i.)  For  the  various  but  similar 
that  they  proceed  from  the  same  conjectures  on  this  subject  of  the 
pen,  and  that  the  second  but  ex-  Collas,  a  people  conquered  by  the 
plains  and  limits  the  meaning  of  Peruvians,  see  ib.,  p.  Ill ;  for 
the  first.  those  of  the  Caribees,  Sitten  der 

7  These    discrepancies    Philo-  Wilden,  vol.  ii. 

Judaeus  gets  over  by  supposing  10  "  They  consider  the  earth  as 

the  man  of  the  first  chapter  to  be  their  universal  mother.   They  be- 

a  merely  intellectual  creation,  while  lieve  that  they  were  created  within 

the  man  in  this  second  chapter  is  its  bosom,  where,  for  a  long  time, 

the  actual  real  man :  6  jm?  yap  8ia-  they  had  their  abode  before  they 

vAcurfffit  ffai  aur$riTos,  h*t*x"*  *0l°-    came  to  live  on  its  surface 

Tffroty  tit  arufiaros  Ktu  tyvxv*  avwwrms,  Among  the  Dela wares,  those  of  the 

aw,  futrf  *  (hnrros  mtr  6  5c  Kara  rip  Minsi  or  Wolf  tribe  say,  that  in  the 

c Mora,  cSca  tii,  i?  ytwos,  t?  apparyis,  beginning  they  dwelt  in  the  earth, 

vonros,  mrmfivrot  ovr*  apfm*  ovrt  fc|Au,  under  a  lake,  and  were  extricated 

cupOapros  ^wrc i—  De  Mund.  Opif.,  from  this  abode  by  the  discovery 

p.  30.     To  this  explanation  the  which  one  of  their  men  made  of  a 

objections  are :  1st.  That  any  divi-  hole,  through  which  he  ascended 

sion  of  the  creation  into  the  Ko<rpu>s  to  the  surface.    Here  he  found  a 

roirroi  and  toaftos  aur6*rof,  on  which  deer,  which  he  carried  back  with 

Philo's  view  is  founded,  is  wholly  aim  to  his  subterraneous  habjta- 

unknown  to  the  Mosaical  books ;  tion ;  there  the  deer  was  killed, 

it  is  a  Platonic  doctrine,  though  and  the  meat  found  so  good,  that 

probably  borrowed  from  the  East,  all  determined  to  remove  to  a 

And,  2ndly,  That  the  creation  in  place  where  they  could  enjoy  the 

chap.  i.  is  of  man  as  male  and  fe-  light  of  heaven  and  have  such 

male,  and  consequently,  according  excellent  game  in  abundance... 

to  Philo's  own  showing,  not  of  Among  the  Iroquois  the  tradition 

man  as  intelligible  and  incorpo-  w,  that  they  dwelt  in  the  earth, 

Tea\  where  no  sun  did  shine;... that 

8  Vide  Pallas'  Travels,  vol.  ii,  Ganawagahha  found  a  hole  to  get 
p  234.  out  °f tne  earth  at ;  walking  about 

'  •  The  Peruvians,  w.  the  peo-  on  the  earth,  he  found  a  deer, 
pie,  believed  that  the  world  was  which  he  took  back,  and  which 
peopled  by  four  men  and  four    was  found  so  good,  that  their  mo- 
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steps  forth  from  fountain,  rock,  or  cave.  Or,  he  is  formed 
out  of  earth  by  some  superior  power,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,11  India,18  China,13  some  parts  of  Mexico  and  among 
the  Yncas  Amantas  of  Peru.14  Or,  he  is  formed  out  of 
earth  by  the  addition  of  some  other  thing,  as  among  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,15  who  supposed  that  man  was  made  by 
the  mixing  of  the  blood  of  Belus  with  earth,  and  as  in 
ancient  and  Magian  Persia,16  where  the  seed  of  the  man- 
bull  Kaiomorts  sinks  into  the  ground  and  grows  into  the 
tree  Reivas,  to  which  Ormuzd  gives  life  and  motion  and 
of  it  then  forms  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind.  Or,  he  is 
generated  from  the  union  of  beings  other  than  himself,  as 
in  the  Phoenician  cosmogony  where  he  is  the  son  of  the 
wind  Colpias  and  his  wife  Baau.17     Or  lastly  he  is  of 

ther  concluded  it  best  for  them  (the  learned  priest  class  of  Peru) 
all  to  come  out.  They  did  so,  and  ont  cru  que  Thomme  6toit  coin- 
immediately  set  about  planting  pos£  d'ame  et  de  corps ;  que  Tame 
corn." — From  Heckewelder's  In-  ne  pouvoit  dtre  mieux  appelee 
dian  Nations,  241-244.  qu'un  esprit  immortel,  et  que  le 

11  "  Les  philosophes  Egvptiens  corps  6toit  fait  de  boue  parcequ'il 

qui    p*6tendoient    que   Thomme  devenoit  terre." — Hist,  des  Yncas, 

avoit  6te*  form6  du  limon  du  Nil."  1.  ii,  c.  vii,  Garcilasso  de  Vega. 
— Fourmont,  Anciens  Peuples,  vol.        16  Tor  8c  BjjXov  ....  *rc\ct«rat  hi  rmv 

i,  lib.  ii,  §  i,  p.  10 ;  and  compare  &«?  ttjp  K*<pa\rjv  a$*\ovri  iaurov  r<p 

Diod.  Sic,  B.  i,  §  xii ;  in  Aristo-  awoppuwri  aificert  <pvpaccu  n/jr  yy\vy  koi 

phanes,  Aves,  666,  he  is  TKacrfiara  8iaw\a<rcu  avOpwwovs  kou  Bnpia  ra  ffv- 

*V*ov.  va/iwa  rov  aepa   (ptpctr. — Ber0S8US, 

11  According  to  the  philosophers  Ant.  Frag.,  Cory,  p.  26. 
of  India  :  "  The  grosser  body  with        l0  "  II  est  dit  dans  la  loi  que 

which  a  soul  is  invested  for  the  Kaiomorts  ayant  rendu  en  mou- 

purposes  of  fruition,  is  composed  rant  de  la  semence,  cette  semence 

of  five  elements,  or  of  four,  exclud-  fut  purifi6e  par  la  lumidre  du  so- 

ing  the  ethereal ;  or  of  one  earth  leil...Au  bout  de  40  ans  le  corps 

alone,"  etc. — Colebrooke's  Essays,  d'un  Reivas  formant  une  colonne 

vol.  i,  p.  245.  (uu  arbre)  de  15  ans  avec  quinze 

18  "telivreFong-zen-tongdit:  feuilles  sortit  de  la  terre.    Cet 

Quand  le  ciel  et  la  terre  furent  arbre  representoit  deux  corps  dis- 

cr6^s,  il  n'y  avait  encore  ni  homme  pos6s  de  manure  que  Pun  avoit 

ni  peuple.   Niu-hoa  (the  wife  and  la  main  dans  Poreille  de  Tautre, 

sister  of  Fou-hi)  pitrit  de  la  terre  lui  6  to  it  uni,  Ii6,  faisant  un  mdme 

jaune    pour    en    faire    Thomme.  tout  avec  lui... Ormuzd  dit  qu'il  a 

C'est  Ik  la  vraie  origine  du  genre  donne  d'abord  la  main,  et  ensuite 

humain." — Memoires  des  Chinois,  le  corps... qu'il  a  produit  Taction 

vol.  i,  p.  105.  propre  au  corps,  et  qu'il  a  donn6 

14  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecho-  le  corps  pour  qu'il  fasse  son  oeuvre 

acan,  a  province  of  Mexico,  we  are  et  passe  vive  dans  cet  6tat.    Mais 

told :  "  lis  racontoient  que  Dieu  il  a  donn6  Tame  d'abord,  et  en- 

avoit  cr66  de  terre,  un  homme  et  suite  le  corps." — Boun-Dehesch, 

une  ferame,"  etc. — Hist.  Gen.  des  §  xv,  p.  376,  vol.  ii,  Zend. 
Voyages.     "  Les  Yncas  Amantas        17  YtytvtoQcu  *k  rov  KoAria  arc- 
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confessedly  unknown  origin,  as  among  the  Iroquois18  who 
give  the  human  race  one  mother  heaven-descended,  and 
six  fathers  of  whom  they  narrate  many  stories,  though 
they  know  neither  how  nor  whence  these  first  men  came 
into  the  world.  Of  these  conjectures  which  is  the  most 
rational  others  may  decide :  as  yet  the  voice  of  mankind 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  an  earthly  origin — and  probably 
for  the  reason  given  by  the  Yncas  Amantas  of  Peru  and 
found  in  Genesis :  "  Man  is  of  earth,  because  he  returns 
to  earth." 

But  after  having  formed  man's  body  Jehovah  Elohim 
gives  that  body  life.  As  sometimes,  by  inflating,  a  father 
gives  action  to  the  lungs  of  his  new-born  and  before  seem- 
ingly lifeless  infant,  so  now  God  breathes  "  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  becomes  a  living  soul." 

The  "  breath  of  life"  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
living  things :  thus,  in  ch.  vi,  7,  God  says,  "  I,  even  I, 
do  bring  a  flood  upon  the  earth  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein 
is  the  breath  of  life";  and  again,  ch.  vii,  22y  "  all  flesh 
died,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  creeping  thing, 
and  every  man,  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the 
spirit  of  life."  That  life  then  which  God  bestows  upon 
man,  is  a  life  which  all  creatures  enjoy  in  common  with 
man.19 

fiov  km  yvraucos  airrov  Baav,  rovro  9*  une  dans  le  ciel.  Ay  ant  tenu  con- 
wwcra  ip/iifrcvctr,  Atcora  kcu  Tlpooro-  seil  ensemble,  il  futresolu  que  Fun 
791W  ovtw  KaXoufitifovt,  etc. — Cory's  d'eux,  noinm6  Hagouaho,  ou  le 
Fragments.  I  am  nevertheless  loup,  s'y  transporterait ;  les  oi- 
aware  of  Fourmont's  conjecture,  Beaux  de  concert  l'y  eleverent... 
that  the  Baau  and  Colpias  of  San-  Lorsqu'il  y  fut  arriv6,  il  attendit  au 
choniathoarebut  the  Bohu  (chaos)  pied  d'un  arbre  que  cette  femme 
and  the  Rouach  (Spiritus  Dei)  of  sortit  a  son  ordinaire  pour  aller 
Moses.  puiser  de  l'eau  a  une  fontaine 
18  Iroquois  tradition  from  Lafi-  voisine.  La  femme  ne  manqua 
tau— compare  it  with  that  cited  pas  de  venir.  L'homme  lia  con- 
above,  from  Heckewelder :  "Dans  venation  avec  elle  et  lui  fit  un 
le  commencement  il  y  avoit  six  present  de  graisse  d'ours.  Elle 
hommes.  D'ou  6toient  venus  ces  se  laissa  secluire,"  etc. — Lafitau, 
hommes  ?  C'est  ce  qu'ils  ne  savent  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  ameriquains, 
pas.  II  n'y  avoit  pas  encore  de  vol.  i,  p.  93. 
terre ;  ils  erroient  au  gre"  du  Tent ;  "  As,  according  to  the  Mahom- 
ils  n'avoient  point  non  plus  de  medans  (see  Koran,  c.  lxxxi ;  and 
femme,  et  ils  sentoient  bien  que  Sale's  Prel.  Dis..  p.  1 1 1 ;  but  com- 
leur  race  alloit  perir  avec  eux.  pare  p.  119),  all  creatures  are  to 
Enfin  ils  apprirent  qu'il  y  en  avoit  participate  in  the  resurrection ; 

9 
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But  man  surely  has  this  prerogative,  "  he  becomes  a 
living  soul."  De  Wette  has  translated  this  passage,  "  man 
becomes  a  living  being"  (lebendiges  Wesen) ;  Michaelis, 
"  a  living  animaF9  (zum  lebendigen  Thier) ;  and  even 
supposing  that  our  English  Bible  has  correctly  rendered 
the  verse,  yet  as  it  appears  from  Roberts'  Illustrations  of 
Scripture  that,  in  that  part  of  the  20  v.  ch.  i,  which  speaks 
of  the  creation  of  the  fish  of  the  sea  "  as  of  the  moving 
creatures  that  have  life",20  the  Hebrew  has  for  life, 
"  soul " ;  we  may  consequently  say  that  man,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  we  can  learn  from  this  passage,  has  no  pre-eminence 
over  the  brute  creation.21  Than  the  brutes  of  the  field  he 
may  indeed  be  wiser  and  more  powerful ;  but  if  he  differ 
from  them,  it  is  in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind. 

"  The  breath  of  life."  Is  not  breath  an  evidence  of  life 
here  confounded  with  life  itself,  or  at  least  regarded  as 
its  cause  ?  And  as  when  this  breath,  this  life,  leaves  the 
body,  the  body  returns  to  its  original  dust;  so  most  pro- 
bably will  in  the  eyes  of  infant  man  this  breath  leave  the 
body82  but  to  return  to  Him  who  gave  it, — to  God. 

all  creatures  like  us  have  immor-  rmv  rap  *E\Atj(n  rotrp-mv,  §vi  rov  Btov 
tal  souls,  and  "breathe  the  breath  rovrov  \tyoma  : 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life";  and  the  Tlarrip  avtyav  re  Ot»v  t€. 
Mahommedans  then  seemingly  in-  *°  De  Wette  has  rendered  "  the 
terpret  this  verse  as  we  have  done,  moving  creatures  that  have  life", 
The  Hindus  similarly  believe  "  Let  the  waters  swarm  with  fish, 
"that  all  souls  come  from  Brah-  living  beings"  ("  £s  wimmele  das 
me",  [according  however  to  the  Wasser  von  Wasserthieren,  leben- 
Sheeve  Poorana,  p.  2D,  Brahme  is  digen  Wesen") ;  Michaelis :  "  Let 
only  the  Creator  of  a  lifeless  world,  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
which  Vishnu  exalts  and  orna-  living  beasts  of  the  sea"  ("  Das 
ments  with  vitality,]  and  as  "  souls  Wasser  bringe  allerley  lebende 
may  be  born  as  men,  beasts,  or  Thiere  des  Wasserreichs  hervor".) 
birds ;  as  grass  or  trees,  or  moun-  ffl  Very  evidently  the  doctrine 
tains  or  gods"; — Roberts,  Illustra-  of  Ecclesiastes,  chap,  iii,  19,  22. 
tions,  p.  75,  from  the  Scanda  Pu-  w  Vide  Ecclesiast.,  xii.  7  ;  see 
rana — we  may  conclude  that  with  also  for  the  Egyptian  doctrine, 
the  Hindus  life  and  soul  are  syno-  Jablonski,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  §  3 :  "Nempe 
nymous.  By  the  Buddhists  the  anima  secundum  JSgyptios  erat 
"breath  of  life"  is  deemed  immor-  to  0uov,  Divinitas  vel  Essentia  di- 
tal.  (As.  Res.,  vii,  35.)  And  the  vina,  quae  a  sede  sua,  veluti  de- 
Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  lapsa,  aliquamdiu  per  homines  et 
Sic,  B.  i,  §  xii :  To  ficv  -mvpa  Ata  animalia  transibat,  donee  ad  pris- 
Tcpoaayopfwai . . . .  6v  auriov  ovra  rov  tinum  locum  rediret."  In  Ota- 
tyvxueov  rots  {boir,  wofiurw  vrapx**  heite  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be 
lcavrxv  &iovu  Tiva  war*pa'  <rup$*yciy  eaten  by  the  Great  Spirit.  (Vide 
8c  rourots  <paa i  Kai  top  cwKparfffrarov  Cook's  First  Voyage.) 
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But  man  developes  and  arranges  his  ideas ;  and  in  time 
this  "breath"  consequently  loses  its  primary  meagre  sig- 
nification and  grows  into  the  mysterious  principle  of  life, 
the  soul.83  And  for  this  soul,  his  individual  self,  man  is 
very  soon  compelled  by  his  dearest  affections  and  the 
unsatisfied  necessities  of  his  moral  nature  and  the  loud 
roice  of  reason,  to  conceive  and  claim  and  believe  in  an 
individual  existence  continued  after  death.24 

But  again  as  the  soul  is  a  pure  emanation85  from  the 
great  God  himself,  it  is  in  so  far  at  least  as  its  mere  exist- 
ence is  concerned,  divine,  i.e.  indestructible,  immortal.28 
And  because  its  present  earthly  lot  depends  on  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Deity,  so  therefore  reasons  man  will 
its  future  immortal  state.  But  the  Deity  is  not,  it  is  also 
believed,  indifferent  to  human  conduct :  those  who  merit 
his  approbation,  whom  he  loves,  he  rewards  with  good 
things ;  and  on  those  who  displease  him  he  heaps  punish- 
ment. The  soul's  immortality  therefore  will  be  one  of 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  relation  of  favour  or 
disfavour  in  which  the  individual  soul  stands  or  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  to  God.     How  then  shall  man  obtain  the 

u  The  very  terms  used  to  express  Spinosismi  sese  conjiciunt,  ut  qui, 

the  soul  are  evidence  of  the  origi-  posteriori  inodo  capiunt,  nihil  do- 

nally  narrow  view  which  was  taken  cent    quod    reprehendi   debeat." 

of  it :  vrcv/ta,  "  anima,  spiritus,"  And  in  this  last  and  orthodox 

etc.  sense,  we    may  understand   the 

u  With  the  hopes  of  Socrates  emanation  of  Genesis, 

however,  as  expressed  in  the  Phre-  *  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 

don,  compare  the  indefinite  opi-  dead,  among  the  Greeks,  had  al- 

nions  of  Aristotle, -Ethics,  iii,  9.  ready  their  local  habitation,  Tar- 

*  With  this  chapter  of  Genesis  tarus.    Its  geography  was  known, 

before  us,  we  cannot  say  that  the  its   productions,  its    inhabitants, 

soul  was  created,  but  that  it  pro-  In  Homer  however,  though  the 

ceeded,  was  an  emanation  from  dead  have  individual,  they  seem 

God ;  and  according  to  Buddsaus ;  to  have  no  real  existence ;  they 

"Duplici  modo  potest  concipi  ema- '  are  but  shadows  flitting  in  a  world 

natio  ;  vel  ita  ut  quod  emanat,  of  shadows ;  nothing  but  memory 

unam  eandemque  constituat  es-  is  left  them ;  their  state  is  at  best 

sentiam,velitautabeaseparetur.  one   of   desolation,   witness   the 

Priori  modo  qui  emanationem  in-  answer  of  the  once  so  proud  Achil- 

telligunt  in  magnum  periculum  les : 

"  I  rather  wish  to  be  on  earth  a  swain, 
Or  serve  a  swain  for  hire,  that  scarce  can  give 
Bread  to  sustain  him,  than  (that  life  once  gone) 
Of  all  the  dead  sway  the  imperial  throne." 

Chapman,  Odys.,  xi,  48. 
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favour  of  the  Deity  ?  How  secure  for  himself  eternal 
happiness  is  the  great  question  of  his  life,  and  one  which 
men  answer  differently  according  to  their  several  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity. 

I.  If  their  Deity  be  devilish,  i.  e.  malicious,  envious,27 
as  among  several  of  the  Aborigines  of  South  America  and 
some  of  the  savages  of  Africa,  then  men  pray  to  their  God 
but  to  propitiate  his  wrath  and  make  him  offerings  only 
to  turn  away  his  envy.  Their  religion  is  one  of  fear  and 
their  worship  is  adulation,  their  morality  too  is  at  the  best 
but  selfish  and  prudential,  and  as  a  rule  of  conduct  holds 
subordinate  place  to  their  religious  service,  i.  e.  to  those 
acts  and  ceremonies  which  they  believe  will  gain  for  them 
the  favour  of  their  Deity.88    Like  Eastern  slaves,  or  the 

87  "  I  know  not  by  what  divine  bees  also  worship  or  sacrifice  to 
justice  and  injustice  of  the  Devill,"  their  gods  ouly  to  stay  their  an- 
sajs  Purchas,  "  it  comes  to  passe  ger :  "  In  dem  sie  sie  fast  grossten 
that  God  hath  given  some  men  up  Theils  fur  feindselige  Wesen  hal- 
so  farre  unto  the  Devill's  tyrannie,  ten." — Sitten  der  Wilden,  vol.  ii, 
that  he  hath  banished  out  of  their  p.  53.  The  Antis  worshipped 
hearts  the  knowledge  and  worship  snakes  and  tigers,  "  a  cause  de 
of  the  true  God ;  and  yet  the  na-  leur  cruaut6"  (Histoire  des  Yncas, 
ture  of  man  cannot  be  without  p.  204) ;  and  the  natives  of  Vir- 
apprehension  of  some  greater  and  ginia, "  all  things  that  are  able  to 
more  excellent  nature ;  and  rather  hurt  them  beyond  their  preven- 
than  want  all  religion,  they  will  tion,  and  chiefly  the  Devil  (Pur- 
have  a  religious-irreligious  com-  chas,  p.  639) ;  and  among  the 
merce  with  the  Devill.  Tea,  the  Greeks,  the  gods  are  shown  us  as 
more  all  knowledge  of  God  is  ba-  seeking  occasion  to  destroy  rich 
nished,  the  baser  service  doe  men,  and  powerful  families  :  n»  Aiaxv 
in  doing  and  suffering,  yield  to  the  Ao*  \eyu..6rt  e*os  fitv  cut  tar  <pu*t 
Devill ;  as  it  falleth  out  in  these  fiporots  bro»  Kaxwaou  totfia  rra/Airrfiriv 
regions,  Nova  Francia." — Pilgri-  8«\p  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  lib.  ii,  vol.  vi, 
mage,  p.  629.  Similarly  the  moun-  Bip.,  and  Herod.,  lib.  vii,  c.  46) ; 
taineers  of  India,  to  the  west  of  and  for  the  Roman  view,  see  on 
Meissour,  according  to  Dubois  the  name  Vejovis,  Aulus  Gel.,  lib. 
(Mobuts  des  Indes,  vol.  ii,  p.  441),  v,  c.  xii. 

have  no  other  divinity  than  the  M  Of  the  negroes  of  the  Gold 

devil :  "  Tous  les  maux,  toutes  les  Coast  we  are  told :  "  lis  regardent 

contraries  qu'ils  eprouvent,  sont  la  mort  comme  le  plus  terrible  de 

imputes  a  leurs  bou tarns,  dont  ils  tous  les  chatimens  ;  c'est  cette 

croient  s'dtre  attire"  la  haine,  et  crainte  qui  enflamme  leur  zele 

c'est   pour  les  calmer  qu'ils  se  dans  toutes  les  affaires  de  religion, 

montrent  si  devots  envers  eux."  et  qui  les  rend  si  fiddles  a  leurs 

In  Africa:  "  Les  negres  deGuinee  engagemens    d'abstinence.       Le 

font  encore  des  sacrifices  au  di-  meurtre,  r  adult  tre  et   le  vol  ne 

able." — Conformite  des  Goutumes  passent  point  parmi  eux  pour  des 

des  Indes  orieqtales  avec  cellos  ^fvzncfrcrifm^parcequ'ilspeuvent 

des  Juifs,  etc.,  p.  155.  The  Carib-  dtre  expies  avec  une  somme  d'ar- 
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degraded  Romans  under  the  rule  of  Tiberius,  they  readily 
tread  under  foot  the  most  sacred  duties  of  humanity,  and 
they  scruple  at  no  baseness,  they  hesitate  at  no  crime,  so 
long  as  his  privy-council  assures  them  that  they  stand  well 
with  their  idol. 

ii.  If  their  Deity  be  anthropopathic,  i.e.  if  kindliness, 
benevolence  be  his  characteristic;  then,  as  their  Deity 
loves  his  creatures,  he  will  desire  their  good  and  teach 
them  how  to  ensure  it.  But,  as  he  is  human,  individual, 
he  will  teach  them  not  by  revelations  made  to  man,  the 
great  books  of  nature  and  of  experience,  but  by  special 
revelations  made  to  nations  or  to  individuals,  as  the  Vedas, 
the  Zend,  the  Old  Testament,  the  Koran,  &c.  And  these 
revelations  will  be : 

1st.  As  the  Deity  is  good — of  moral  precepts,  which 
will  appear  as  the  commands  of  God  for  the  rule  of  man's 
conduct  through  life. 

And  2ndly.  As  he  is  great — of  those  rites  and  cere- 
monies with  which  he  desires  his  worshippers  to  approach 
him. 

Hence  then  a  religion  moral  and  ritual,  which  is  not 
without  hope  not  without  grandeur,  but  which  too  much 
regards  particulars ;  which  dwells  less  upon  general  and 
immutable  laws,  and  more  upon  those  of  custom  or  expe- 
dience or  prejudice ;  which  delights  in  non-essentials,  and 
idolizes  its  peculiar  tenets;  which  magnifies  differences, 
especially  formal  ones ;  and  which  though  perhaps  tolerant 
is  exclusive  and  sectarian.  But  such  a  religion  is  also 
human ;  it  is  therefore  progressive,  it  advances  with  man's 
mind  and  accommodates  itself  to  man's  wants,  and  daily 

gent ;  au  lieu  que  Its  fautee  qui  an  awful  instance  of  which,  as 

oUssent  la  religion  ne  peuvent  dtre  offered  by  the  Carthaginians,  is 

si  parfaitement  effaces  qu'il  n'en  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (vol. 

reste  quelque  tache." — Hist.  g6n.  ix,  lib.  xx,  c.  xiv,  p.  40,  Bip.) ; 

des  Voyages,  vol.  iv,  p.  160.    See  and  the  atonement  of  Amestns, 

also  the  Euthyphron  of  Plato ;  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  who  according 

and  the  account  of  the  persecu-  to  Herodotus  buried  alive  twelve 

tion  of  the  Albigenses  (Sismondi.  Persian  youths  to   appease  the 

Histoire  des  Francais,  12th  and  anger  of   the    gods.     See    also 

13th  centuries)  ;   remember  too  Levit.  xxvii,  2d,  29 ;  and  Deut. 

the  child-sacrifices  to  Moloch  fre-  xxi,  18 ;  not  forgetting  Jephtha's 

quently  alluded  to  in  Scripture —  daughter. 
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loses  some  littleness,  and  daily,  notwithstanding  all  oppo- 
sition of  interest  and  bigotry,  approaches  to  a  rational  and 
universal  faith. 

But  again,  as  man's  eternal  happiness  or  misery  is 
determined  by  his  conduct  upon  earth,  so  the  character  of 
that  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  notions  he 
may  entertain  of  the  soul's  nature.  Thus,  when  the  soul 
is  sensual,  or  a  subtler  body  only,  the  heaven  or  hell 
imagined  will  be  material  and  sensual  also,  varying  of 
course  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  different  people. 
Such  was  the  heaven  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  daily  its 
inhabitants  went  forth  to  fight  and  daily  gained  fresh  vic- 
tories, and  then  at  night  returned  to  feast  in  the  halls  of 
Odin.?9  Such  is  that  also  of  the  American  Indian,30  who 
hopes  eternally  to  hunt  in  prairies  where  game  never  fails. 
Such  that  of  several  Eastern  people,  who  dream  of  gar- 
dens cool  with  gentle  breezes  and  beautiful  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  ever  playing  fountains.  And  such 
too  that  of  the  Judaical  Christian,  who  revels  in  a  golden 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  where  is  ever  heard  the  deep 
chaunt  of  crowned  saints  and  the  "enchanting  ravish- 
ment" of  seraphic  harps.81 

19  In  Valhalla:  "DerEinherrn  drowned,  but  that  some  shadowe 

Zeitvertrieb  wird  f&glich  dieser  thereof  appeareth  in  these  sha- 

seyn.    Wenn  sie  sich  an  dem  Hy-  dows  of  men,  however  wild  and 

dromel  satt  getrunken,  und  alle  savage,  like  to  them  which  give 

am  Tage  bekleidet  seyn,  so  gehen  her  entertainment.    This  people 

sie  zusammen  in  einen  Zirkel  und  believeth,  saith  Jaques  Cartier,  in 

in  einen  Garten  aus ;  sie  kampfen  one  which  they  call  Cudruaigni, 

sich,  und  sehen  ob  einer  den  an-  who,  say  they,  often  speaks  to 

dem   niederlegen  und    besiegen  them,  and  tells  them  what  weather 

kann.    So  bald  sie  aber  zum  Mit-  will  follow,  whether  good  or  bad. 

tagsmahl  geruffen  werden,so  lauf-  Moreover,  when  he  is  angry  with 

fen  sie  geschwinde  alle  unbescha-  them  he  casts  dust  into  their  eyes, 

digt  nach  Heim  und  setzen  sich  They  believe  that  when  they  die 

alle  zum  trinken  dahin,  wo  des  they  go  into  the  stars,  and  thence 

Odins  grosses  Herrnhaus  ist."— -  by  little  and  little  descend  downe 

Edd.  xz  Parabel.  Schimmellman.  into  the  horizon,  even  as  the  stars 

*°  "  Concerning  the  religion  in  doe,  after  which  they  goe  into 

these  parts  of  Canada,  even  among  certaine    greene    fields,    full    of 

the  savages,  we  find  some  tracks  goodly,  faire,  and  precious  trees, 

and  foot-prints  thereof,  which  nei-  and  flowers,  and  fruits." — Pur- 

ther  the  dreadful  winters  have  chas  his  Pilgrimage,  B.  viii,  c.  iv, 

quite  frozen  to  death,  nor  these  p.  627 ;  Hunter,  Captivity,  p.  215. 

great  and  deep  waters  have  wholly  81  The  heaven  of  all  barbaric 
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But  when  the  soul  of  man  is  animal,32  when  man  has 
been  struck  not  so  much  by  the  differences  as  by  the 
similarities  between  himself  and  the  animal  creation,  when 
for  him  the  soul  is  life  merely,  then  as  he  must  grant  to 
all  souls  the  same  immortality  though  he  is  not  prepared 
to  allow  to  all  creatures  the  same  merit  with  himself,  he 
will  either  imagine  some  one  heaven  in  which  will  be  again 
found  the  distinctions  of  earth,33  or  a  grade  of  heavens 
each  allotted  to  particular  grades  of  excellence  and  of 
being.  Or  because  life  alone  is  indestructible,  immortal, 
life  he  will  perpetuate  in  a  succession  of  births  and  deaths;34 
and  he  will  show  us  the  soul  under  many  forms  travelling 
from  world  to  world,  happy  now  in  the  palaces  of  gods  and 
genii  and  now  writhing  in  the  lowest  hell,  but  to  reappear 

people,  when  it  does  not  realize  individual    immortality    is    de- 

their  wishes,  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  stro yed. 

actual  world,  as*  may  be  seen  from  M  As  the  N.  A.  Indians  (Hecke- 
the  heaven  of  the  native  CubanB.  welder,  248).  The  Mahommedans, 
They  had  resolved  to  kill  them-  after  they  have  called  up  and 
selves  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  judged  the  brute  creation,  change 
of  their  Spanish  masters.  The  in-  them  all  into  dust,  except  the  dog 
tendant  of  Porcallo  hearing  this,  of  the  seven  sleepers  and  Ezra's 
found  out  the  slaves  of  his  master,  ass,  which  by  special  favour  are 
and  approached  them  with  a  rope  admitted  into  paradise. — Sale's 
in  his  hand,  and  said  to  them:  Koran,  Prel.  Dis.,  p.  119. 
"  Vous  6tes  decides  a  mourir,  j)our  M  As  in  Egypt  (Herod.,  vol.  ii, 
allerau  pays  devos  pdres ;  eh  bien !  p.  123  ;  and  Jablonski,  Pant, 
le  seigneur  Porcallo  a  resolu  d'y  iEgypt.,  c.  ii) ;  and  among  the 
etablir  aussi  une  plantation,  et  Jews,  according  to  Josephus  (De 
m'a  charge'  de  vous  accompagner;  Bel.  Jud.,  lib.  ii ;  and  Antiq.,  lib. 
la  vous  travaillerez  deux  fois  plus  xviii,  c.  ii) ;  to  this  day  among 
qu'ici."  They  gave  over  all  idea  the  Hindoos  :  "  The  Orientals  be- 
of  dying.  (Nunez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  lieve  that  the  vital  principle  in 
Commentaires,  p.  11;  Ternaux-  animals  will  never  die,  and  when 
Campans,  Collection.)  the  life  or  soul  has  separated  from 
M  As  in  Ecclesiastes  (iii,  18,  the  body,  it  is  said  to  enter  into 
22).  These  two  views  of  the  soul  and  animate  another"  (Roberts' 
may  very  well  and  do  often  co-  Illust.  of  Scripture,  p.  2)  ;  the 
exist  in  one  and  the  same  creed,  Buddhists  (As.  Res.,  vi,  270) ;  and 
and  in  one  and  the  same  nation,  to  some  extent  among  the  North 
The  first  is  the  more  rude ;  it  is  American  Indians,  where  this  sys- 
the  mere  instinct  of  immortality  tern  shows  itself  in  its  simplest, 
declaring  itself,  giving  itself  body,  most  harmless,  and  most  affec- 
shape.  The  second  is  more  re-  tionate  form.  They,  according  to 
fined;  man  has  thought  a  little,  Chateaubriand,  lay  the  dead  bodies 
reasoned  a  little  ;  he  has  per-  of  their  infants  near  some  {re- 
ceived that  some  part  of  him  is  quented  fountain,  in  the  hope 
perishable,  and  he  has  gone  on  that  their  women  may  drink  in 
abstracting    something,    till    all  the  fluttering  souls. 
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on  this  earth  as  stone  or  plant  or  animal,  until  after  many 
changes  it  inhabits  the  human  body ;  whence  if  it  do  well 
it  may  be  removed  to  the  highest  heaven,35  but  if  evil  must 
be  sent  back  again  to  some  lower  state  of  existence. 
Hence  an  immortality  which  is  mere  perpetuity  of 
existence,  an  immortality  of  soul  and  not  of  the  person,  of 
individual  life  broken  up  into  fragments,  or  rather  of  an 
infinity  of  lives  without  the  unity  and  continuity  of  indi- 
vidual consciousness;  but  at  the  same  time  an  immortality 
which  so  terrifies  or  exalts  the  imagination  of  an  unrea- 
soning and  superstitious  people  as  to  exact  from  them 
reverence  for  the  dicta  of  their  priests  and  observance  of 
those  rules  of  morality  sanctioned  by  religion. 

Verses  8-14.  These  verses  contain  the  site  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  garden  of  Eden.  They  represent  the  habitable 
world  as  a  large  plain  bounded  by  four  great  rivers,  which 
had  their  sources36  eastward,  in  Eden,  the  birth  place  of 
the  human  race,  and  described  as  a  garden  containing 
every  thing  that  could  satisfy  the  wants  or  gratify  the 
fancy  of  its  inhabitants. 

For  Eden,  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  we  may  find  parallels 
in  the  splendid  fables  of  the  Greeks,87  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  the  Chinese,88  the  Eeriene-Veedjoo  of  thePer- 

*"  That  is,  those  who  do  well  in  the  "  Palace  of  Rivers",  rising  in 

the  highest  form  of  Humanity,  the  midst  of  the  mountain  Albordj, 

Thus  (in  the  Veda  ?)  says  Wilkins,  is  carried  over  the  earth  in  a  thou- 

note  45  to  the  Bhagavat,  "it  is  sand  channels.  (Neresch  Ardou- 

declared  that  the  souls  of  women  isour,  Vendidad  Sade,  Ha.  lxviii, 

and  of   the  inferior  brutes  are  vol.  i,  p.  246;  and  also  Boun- 

doomed  to  transmigration  till  they  Dehesch,  vol.  ii,  p.  368,  §  xiii, 

can  be  regenerated  in  the  body  of  Zend.).  Similarly  in  Chinese  my- 

a  Brahmin".   See  also  Ayeen  Ak-  thology,  four  rivers  flow  from  the 

bery,iii,  167,  wherein  is  recounted  mountain  Kouen-lun  to  the  four 

the  order  of  transmigration.  This  quarters  of  the  world  (Prelim, 

miserable  exclusiveness  is  how-  Dis.  to  Chou-king,  p.  128,  by  De 

ever  rejected  by  the  Bhagavat  it-  Guignes)  :  and  in  Greek — 

self :  "  Those  men  who  may  be  of  Tov  rtpt  vaaav  ft  ItXurao/uvov 

the  womb  of  sin,  women,  the  tribes  xGo*  tucoifxrjrv  pevpari  vcufct 

of  Vaisya  and  Sudra,  shall  go  the  Tlarpos  Qicetwou. 

Bupreme  journey    if  they   take  — JEsch.,  Prom.,  Des.  138. 

sanctuary  with  me." — Sect,  iv,  **  The  gardens  of  the  Hesperi- 

close.  des,  the  Isle  of  Luce,  etc. 

M  Thus,  in  the  Persian  sacred  w  "Au  milieu  du  sommet  de  la 

books,  the  fountain  Ardouisour,  montagneKouan-lunestunjardin 
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sians,39  and  the  holy  Meru40  of  the  Hindus.     With  man's 

innocence  and  happiness  there  we  may  compare  the 
reigns  of  the  gods  and  demigods  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia/1 
that   of  Djemschid4*  in   Persia,  the  Age   of  Virtue  in 

ou  un  doux  zephyr  souffle  sans  denesch    in  the  Boun-Dehesch  ; 

cesse  et  agite  lea  feuilles  des  beaux  this,  with  the  great  serpent  that 

arbres  Tong,  dont  il  est  entour§.  destroys  its  beauty,  induced  me 

Ge  jardin  enchante*  est  place*  au-  to  suppose  it  might  be  the  same 

pres  de  la  porte  formee  du  ciel :  as  Eden ;  but  it  is  a  town,  and 

les  eaux  qui  l'arrosent  sont  la  not  a  garden ;  and  the  first  habi- 

source  jaune  qui  est  la  plus  elev6e  tation  of  the  Persian  people,  and 

et  la  plus  abondante,  elle  s'ap-  not  that  of  Meschia  and  Meschi- 

pelle  lafontaine  de  VimmoHalite;  ane,  the  Adam  and  Eye  of  the 

ceux  qui  en  boivent  ne  meurent  Zend-Avesta, 

plus.    Cette  fontaine  se  divise  en  40  "  There  is  a  fair  and  stately 

quairejleuves.    Ges  quatre  fleuves  mountain,  and  its  name  is  Meroo, 

sont   les  fontaines   du  Seigneur  a  most  exalted  mass  of  glory,  re- 

Esprit  (Ty-Chin) ;  c'est  par  elles  fleeting  the  sunny  rays  from  the 

qu  il  prepare  des  remedies  a  tout,"  splendid    surface    of   its    gilded 

etc.      floai-nan-tsee  du  Paradis  horns.     It  is  clothed  in  gold,  and 

Terrestre    des  Tao-tsee. — Mem.  is  the  respected  haunt  of  Dews 

Chinois,  vol.  i,  p.  106.  The  Chan-  and  Gandharvas.    It  is  inconceiv- 

hai-king  also  describes  this  gar-  able,  and  not  to  be  encompassed 

den,  but  with  a  difference :  "On  y  by  sinful  man ;  and  it  is  guarded 

trouve  tout  ce  qu'on  peut  d&irer,  by  dreadful  serpents.  Many  celes- 

il  y  a  des  arbres  admirables  et  des  tial  medicinal  plants  adorn  its 

sources  merveilleuses. — II  est  ap-  sides,  and  it  stands  piercing  the 

peile*  le  jardin  ferme'  et  cach6,  le  heavens  with  its  aspiring  summit, 

jardin  suspendu,  le  doux  ouvrage  —a  mighty  hill,  inaccessible  even 

des  fleurs la  vie  est  sortie  de  to  the  human  mind !  It  is  adorned 

la  ;  c'est  le  chemin  du  ciel,  mais,  with  trees  and  pleasant  streams, 
c'ltoit  au  fruit  de  l'arbre  ou'&oit  and  resoundeth  with  the  delight- 
attache*  la  conservation  de  la  vie."  ful  songs  of  birds."  From  the 
—La  glose  le  nomme  Varbre  de  la  Mahabharat,  by  Wilkins,  notes  to 
vie" — Ibid.  Bhagavat,  p.  146;  and  see,  also, 
*  "  Ormuzd  dit  a  Sapetman  Wilford  on  the  Nile,  Asiatic  Re- 
Zoroaster  :  J'ai  donn6,  O  Sapet-  searches,  vol.  iii,  p.  200 ;  and  an 
man,  un  lieu  de  devices  et  d'abon-  account  of  the  four  paradises  of 
dance,  personne  n'en  peut  donner  India,  and  their  different  joys,  in 
un  pareil.  Ge  lieu  est  Eeriene-  Dubois,  Mcbuts  des  Indes,  vol.  ii, 
Veeqjoo,  qui  6toit  plus  beau  que  p.  414. 

le  monde  entier  qui  exists  (par  "  From   Egypt  and  Phenicia 

ma  puissance).    Le  premier  lieu,  is  probably  borrowed  the  golden 

la  (premiere)  ville  semblable  au  age  of  Greece  and  Italy.    Then 

Behescht  que  je  produisis,  moi  men  lived  happy  as  the  gods; 

qui    suis  Ormuzd,  fut   Eeriene-  without  care,  without  labour,  ever 

Veedjoo,  donne*  pur.     Ensuite  ce  young,  in  continued  enjoyment. 

Pe&iar6-Ahriman  plein  de  mort  Vide  HesiodTs  Opp.,  v.  109  et  seo. 

fit  dans    le  fleuve  qui    arrosoit  *"  Vide  Fargara.  ii ;  Vend.,  vol. 

Eeriene- Veedioo,  la  grande  cou-  i,  p.  721,  Zend.    Then  :   "  11  n*y 

leuvre   (mdre)  de  l'hiver  donn6  avoit  aucun  chef,  de  loin  ni  de 

Sar  les  Dews."  (Fargard.  i,  Yen-  pres,  qui  commandat  avec  duret£; 

idad.  Zend.,  vol.  i,  p.  263.)    This  il  n'y  avoit  ni  mendiant,  ni  impos- 

Eeriene- Veedjoo  is  also  called  lie-  teur  qui  portat  au  culte  des  Dews ; 

10 
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China,43  and  the  "  Saturnia  Regna",  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece.  But  Eden,  as  both  the  paradise  of  the  trees  of  life 
and  knowledge  and  the  birth-place  and  nursery  of  man- 
kind, stands  alone  and  exists  only  in  Hebrew  mythology. 

In  Eden  grows  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food.  In  the  first  chapter,  man's  first  food  was 
of  fruit  and  herbs  bearing  seed ;  here,  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  fruit  alone.  And  if  we  consider  on  the  one  side, 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  fruit  and  the  facility  of  procur- 
ing it  and  converting  it  to  use ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
nature  of  corn,  which  nowhere  without  cultivation  grows 
in  any  abundance,  and  which  to  be  edible  requires  some, 
and  to  be  pleasant  and  wholesome  considerable,  prepara- 
tion :  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  man  originally  lived 
on  fruit  and  any  succulent  roots,  and  that  hunger  and 
necessity  alone  first  drove  him  to  taste  of  wheat;  and  that 
much  observation  and  long  experience  were  requisite  to 
teach  him  its  superior  qualities  as  an  article  of  food. 

"  The  tree  of  life."  In  the  philosophical  dreams44  of  the 
Chinese  we  hear  sometimes  of  a  fountain  of  immortality,  at 
others  of  a  tree  of  life.   And  in  the  heaven  of  Indra  and  on 

ni  enemi  cach6,  ni  homme  violent,  which  are  impossible,  is  Lo-pi's 

ni  dent  cruelle.     On  n'y  separoit  description  of  the  happiness  of  an 

pas  les  homines  les  uns  des  autres.  infant  people:  "  Les  homines  vi- 

Les  femmes  n'y  6toient  pas  su-  voient  en  paix,  sans  trop  savoir 

jettes  aux  terns  critiques  dont  Ah-  ni  ce  qu'ils  faisoient,  ni  oil  ils 

riman  a  afflige  le  genre  humain."  alloient ;  ils  se  promenoient  gat- 

— P.  176.  ment  en  se  frappant  le  ventre 

43  Thus  described  by  Tchoang-  doucement,  comme  si  c'eut  etc  un 

tsee,  a  Tao-tsee :  "  Tout  croissit  tambour ;   et  avant  tou jours  la 

partout  de  soi-meme.     On  etoit  bouche  pleine,  lis  goutoient  une 

partout  chez  soi ;   les  animaux  joie  pure.    Aprds  avoir  donne  le 

assemblies  en  troupeaux,  erroient  jour  au  travail,  ils  donnoient  la 

ca  et  la  dans  la  campagne;  les  nuitaurepos.  Quandilssentoient 

oiseaux  voloient  en  troupes  de  la  soif,  ils  cherchoient  a  boire,  et 

tous  c6tes,  et  tous  les  fruits  de  quand   la  faim  les  pressoit,  ils 

la  terre  natssoient  d'eux-mdmes.  cherchoient  a  manger ;  en  un  mot, 

L'homme  habitoit  au  milieu  des  ils  ne  connoissoient  point  encore  ce 

betes,  l'univers  n'e'toit  qu'une  fa-  que  c 'etoit  que  bien  ou  mal  faire." 

mille.     On  cultivoit  la  vertu  sans  — Chou-king,  Bis.  Prel.,  93,  viii, 

le  secours  de  la  science... rien  ne  ii,  sec.  376;  and  consult  8.  Juli- 

pouvoit  etre  funeste  ni  donner  la  en's  notes  to  c.  ii,  B.  i  of  Lao-tseu, 

mort.     Quoique  Thomme  eu  des  of  whom  Lo-pi,  a.d.  1190,  was, 

connoissances,  il  n'avoit  pas  occa-  like  the  other  Tao-tsees,  or  Reason- 

sion  d'en  faire  usage." — Memoires  Philosophers,  before  cited,  a  sec- 

Ohinois,  vol.  i,  p.  177.  How  much  tary,  N.  Jour.  As.,  xiv,  60. 

truer  than  these  idyllic  pictures,  "  See  supra,  note  38. 
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the  banks  of  a  wine  lake,  so  the  Hindu  mythology  teaches, 
is  "  a  tree  which  sprang  from  the  Amurnam,  which  was 
churned  by  the  gods;  and  those  in  the  heavenly  world,  who 
eat  of  its  fruit,  have  immortality,  and  whatsoever  they45 
desire."  The  Avesta  too  tells  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
fountain  Ardouisour,  the  white  Horn,  the  juice  of  which 
gives  immortality,  while  its  touch  at  the  resurrection  will 
render  life  to  the  dead.46  These  fountains  of  immortality, 
these  trees  of  life  however  no  way  resemble  the  tree  in 
Eden ;  they  are  like  the  dreams  of  poets  or  of  alchymists ; 
they  but  express  the  heart's  wishes  perhaps  its  hopes, 
while  this  appears  as  an  historical  fact,  to  which  are*knit 
the  misery  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.47 

46  Roberts,  Illustrations  of  Scrip-  M  "Pres  de  ces  arbres  est  le 
tures,  p.  5 ;  and  Moeurs  des  Indes,  Horn  blanc  qui  donne  la  sant£, 
Dubois,  vol.  ii,  p.  425.  According  qui  fait  concevoir,  il  croit  dans  la 
to  the  Oupnekhat :  "  In  illo  Para-  source  de  l'eau  Ardouissour.  Qui- 
diso  duo  fluvii  magni  sunt;  et  conque  en  boira  (du  jus)  de  cet 
illud  stagnum  Kotnr  plenum  e  (arbre)  ne  mourra  pas.  On  Tap- 
vino  est,  illo  modo  (tali)  vino,  pelle  l'arbre  Gokeren,  comme  il 
quod,  quicunque  illud  comedit  est  dit:  Le  Horn  qui  61oigne  la 
(bibit)  in  laeto  statu  ebrius  effici-  mort,  a  la  resurrection  rendra  la 
atur;  et  in  illo  Paradiso  arbor  vie  aux  morts." — Boun-Dehesch, 
(pilpd)  est,  quod  ab  ilia  aqua  vitee  vol.  ii,  §  xxvii,  p.  404,  Zend.  This 
steltat." — Duperron'sTranslation,  Horn,  this  tree  of  Life,  like  the 
vol.  i,  p.  85.  The  first  notice  of  tree  in  Eden,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  pilpel  is  in  the  Rig- Veda ;  Paradise  alone.  There  the  resem- 
the  passage  is  curious, — indeed,  blance  ends.  The  Horn  receives 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  name  and  power  from  Horn  its 
this  Veda ;  and  as  Langlois  finds  preserving  Spirit,  from  Horn  the 
in  it  some  resemblance,  which  I  worshipper  of  Ormuzd,  the  first 
cannot  see,  to  our  tree  in  Eden,  I  who  revealed  Onnuzd's  life  and 
will  transcribe  it :  "  Deux  esprits  health-giving  law  to  man,  from 
jumeaux  et  amis  hantent  le  meme  Horn  physician  and  priest, "  Horn, 
arbre  :  Tun  d'eux  s'abstient  de  great  and  victorious,  and  beauti-> 
gouter  le  pippala,rautreletrouve  iul ;  the  fount  of  health  and 
doux  et  le  cueille.  Le  seigneur  plenty ;  the  king  who  treads  evil 
et  maitre  de  l'univers  et  rempli  under  foot,  and  annihilates  the 
de  sagesse  est  entre  en  moi  faible  Daroudj." — Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  301. 
et  ignorant  dans  ce  lieu  ou  les  The  virtues  of  the  tree  Horn  are 
esprits  obtiennent  avec  la  science  derived,  and  seem  but  symbolical 
la  jouissance  paisible  de  ce  fruit,  of  him  to  whom  it  is  consecrated ; 
On  appelle  done  pippala  le  doux  while  those  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
fruit  de  cet  arbre  sur  lequel  vien-  Eden  are  its  natural  property, 
nent  les  esprits  qui  en  aiment  la  With  the  Horn  juice  of  the  Par- 
bont6,  et  ou  les  dieux  produisent  sis,  Yon  Bohlen  compares  the 
toutes  leurs  merveilles.  C'est  un  Kusa-grass  and  Soma-plant  of  the 
mystdre  pour  celui  qui  ne  connait  Hindoos. 

pas  le  pSrc  (du  monde)."— -Sect.  47  To  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  I 

ii,  lect.  iii,  H.  vii,  v.  i,  p.  385.  know  no  parallel ;  for  not  like  it 
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Verses  15-17.  In  Eden,  with  his  wants  abundantly 
supplied,  and  with  an  occupation  at  once  his  duty  and  his 
delight — in  itself  sufficient  to  make  of  any  barren  heath  a 
paradise — that  man  was  happy  one  can  very  well  conceive. 
He  was  happy — no  contemptible  blessing  as  the  world  goes 
— but  why  adorn  his  happiness  with  those  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  we  are  so  eager  to  heap  on  our 
first  great  ancestors  ?48  No  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  story.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  there  assigned  to  man 
— and  as  they  are  assigned  to  him  by  God  they  surely  are 
the  true  measure  of  his  powers*9 — are  simple,  childlike. 
Examine  for  instance  that  one  prohibitory  command  on 
which  his  life  and  happiness  depend,  is  it  not  one  which 
demands  simple  obedience  merely,  and  which  enforces  that 
obedience  by  the  threat  of  punishment?  is  it  not  just 
such  an  one  as  a  father  would  impose  upon  a  child  who 
knows  not  how  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 

is  that  Well  of  Wisdom  in  the  "  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many 

Northern  Mythology,  from  which  pages  with  the  extravagant  and 

even  the  Universal  Father  Odin  absurd  conjectures  on  which  vari- 

himself    deigns    to    drink,    and  ous  divines,    from  the   Rabbins 

whence  the  all-knowing  Mimer  downwards,  have  ventured.    But 

draws   his   science.     Under   the  why  waste  time  on  these  follies  ? 

roots  of  the  great  Ash-tree,  whose  Him  who  has  the  time  to  waste  I 

boughs  extend  through  the  world,  refer  to  Bayle,  Arts.  Adam,  Eve  ; 

and  reach  to   heaven,   "ist  die  D'Herbelot,    Bib.    Orient,    Art. 

Quelle    Mimis,    in    welcher    die  Adam ;  Eisenmenger  Entdecktes 

Weisheit  verborgen  ist.  Der  Herr  Judenthum,  lib.  xlviii,  p.  365 ; 

von  diesem  Brunnen  heist  Mimer.  Bartolocc.  Bib.  Rab.  vol.  i,  p.  65, 

Er  ist  mit  aller  Art  der  Weisheit  78. 

uberschwenglich  erfullt ;  weil  er  tf  A  Chinese  author  thus  inge- 
alle  Morgen  das  Wasser  aus  dieser  niously  meets  the  objection  which 
Quelle,  durch  die  Giallhorn  trin-  may  be  urged  to  the  knowledge 
ket.  Eines  Tages  kam  der  All-  and  powers  of  the  first  men  :— 
Vater,  und  bath  sich  einen  Trunk  "  Quand  on  a  toutes  sortes  de  re- 
da  von  aus,  aber  er  konnte  es  medes  en  main,  et  qu'on  n'a  pas 
nicht  eher  erlangen,  bis  er  eines  besoindes'enservir,celas'appelle 
von  seinen  Augen  zum  Pfande  sante*  ;  quand  on  a  toute  l'habi- 
gesetzt.  Wie  denn  davon  in  der  lete  et  toute  la  prudence  imagin- 
Voluspa  also  gesagt  ist :  Odin  !  able  sans  trouver  aucune  occasion 
Odin !  wo  hast  du  dein  eines  Auge  de  s'en  servir,  cela  s'appelle  un 
gelassen  1  ist  es  nicht  in  der  rei-  etat  de  paix." — Lopi,  Chou-king. 
nen  Mimis-Quelle  ?  Alle  Mor-  Dis.  Prel.  81.  He  forgets  that 
gen  kehret  Mimer  in  dem  sussen  for  us  it  is  good  to  have  at  hand 
Hydromel  dieses  theure  Pfand  all  sorts  of  remedies  because  we 
uni,  und  schmecket  den  Meth,  may  be  ill,  to  be  prudent  and  wise 
weil  das  theure  Pfand  darin  ist."  because  war  is  possible, — with  the 
— Edd.  viii,  Parab.  Schimmelman.  first  men  they  were  unnecessary. 
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and  with  whom,  as  he  can  understand  no  reasons,  punish- 
ment alone  can  avail?  Does  it  not  show  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  as  well  as  innocent?  Does  it  not  make 
man's  innocence  to  depend  upon  his  ignorance  ? 

But  if  man  was  thus  ignorant  of  good  and  evil,  how 
could  God  threaten  him  with  punishment  ?  For  with  the 
conception  of  a  punishment  is  involved  the  idea  of  some 
evil :  and  the  very  threat  of  punishment,  when  rational, 
presupposes  in  the  being  threatened  with  it  a  capacity  to 
choose  between,  and  consequently  a  knowledge  of,  good 
and  evil ; — how  then  can  that  knowledge  be  said  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  fruit  of  the  fatal  tree  ? 

Again,  the  punishment  with  which  man  is  threatened  is 
death.  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die."  What  ?  have  we  d 
priori  a  conception  of  death  ?  Can  we  know  what  death 
is  but  by  seeing  its  effects?  One  of  two  things  then: 
either  the  Deity,  if  he  spake  intelligibly  to  Adam,  revealed 
to  him  what  death  was :  or  Adam  had  seen  animals  die. 
In  the  latter  case  (the  most  probable,  for  the  former  sup- 
poses revelation  upon  revelation)  death  was  not  excluded 
from  paradise.  Already,  bird,  beast  or  creeping  thing  had 
been  seen  by  man  cold,  lifeless,  motionless ;  already  death 
had  appeared  an  object  of  terror,  and  not  as  a  calm  and  eter- 
nal sleep, — as  attended  with  all  the  convulsions  of  pain  and 
followed  by  a  putrid  rottenness.  Already  then,  death  had 
made  man  to  feel  the  pain  of  disgust, — and  even  in  para- 
dise he  had  fears. 

But  again  this  command  is  also  indicative  of  our90 
author's  conception  of  the  Deity.  And,  as  it  is  not  a  moral 
command,  as  it  is  no  way  linked  to  any  of  those  great  laws 
which,  though  perhaps  not  clearly  seen  nor  even  divined, 
arc  the  basis  of  man's  moral  life :  it  is  not  the  command 
of  a  purely  moral  God,  t.  e.  of  one  before  whom  all  moral 
is  the  highest  excellence.  And,  as  it  is  a  command  sub- 
stantiated by  no  possible  reason,  a  mere  whim  or  caprice 

80  Throughout,  I  regard  these  of  mankind  and  in  our  own  lives, 

books  as  human  productions :  did  in  every  page  of  which  we  so  dis- 

I  view  them  as  divine,  I  should  no  tinctly  trace  the  finger  of  God, 

more  dare  to  criticise  them  than  I  that  we  never  raise  a  cry  against 

do  the  great  book  of  providence  the  justice  of  events  we  do  not 

shewn  us  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  and  cannot  comprehend. 
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of  authority  :M  as  it  stands  before  us  like  Gessler's  hat  or 
Caligula's  horse  to  be  bowed  to,  obeyed ;  it  is  the  com- 
mand not  perhaps  of  an  irrational  God,  but  of  one  whose 
laws  are  not  necessary  and  universal,  and  who  is  himself 
an  individual  and  limited,  rather  than  a  rational  and  uni- 
versal being. 

Verses  18,  19.  The  fowls  of  the  air,  here  formed  out 
of  earth,  are  in  the  first  chapter  said  to  be  the  production 
of  water.  And  the  creation  of  animals,  which  there  pre- 
cedes and  is  independent  of  that  of  man,  is  here  posterior 
to  and  consequent  upon  it.  In  both  chapters  however 
dominion  is  given  to  man :  in  the  first  expressly ;  in  the 
second  by  implication  only,  God  brings  the  animal  crea- 
tion to  Adam,  "  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was 
the  name  thereof." 

"  Adam."  The  word,  which  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered Adam,  some  commentators  suppose  not  to  be  a 
proper  name  »  but  merely  the  generic  term  man,  which 
with  the  article  he  prefixed  to  it,  an  article  never  found 
with  proper  names  in  Hebrew,  signifies  "the  man."  Its 
root  according  to  Josephus  means  red,53  according  to 
Michaelis  and  Bruns,  dark-brown  or  olive-coloured,  and 
these  last  conceive  that  it  alludes  either  to  the  supposed 
complexion  of  the  first  man,  or  more  probably  to  the 

01  I  must  own  that  the  experi-  nicht    auszuweichen    gewesen." 

ence  of  Boysen  no  way  surprises  Boysen's  Lebensbescreibung.  G6t- 

me :  "  Bei  Uebelthatern,  die  er  in  ting.  Bib.  Theol.  Lit.  v.  Schleusner 

betrachtlicher  Anzahl  zubesuchen  and  Staudlin,  vol.  ii,  pp.  417, 418. 

bekam,  hat  er  gefunden,  dass  die  And  what,  after  all,  is  Paley's 

meisten  von  dem  Vorurtheile  ein-  Moral  Philosophy,  but  a  morality 

genommen  waren,  dass  die  Gesetze  founded  on  these  same  views  of 

Gottes  sich   bloss    auf   absolute  God  ? 

Gcwalt  grunden,  Gott  nur  nach  **  Koto  ^Kwrrwr  'EPpawv,  vvppos, 

Gewalt  und  willkuhrlichen  Ein-  etrci8if«-«p  ano  thjs  wvppas  yiyi  Qvpaa- 

fallen    handle,    und  weder    von  9u<n\s  eyryom. — Jos.  Antiq.  book  i, 

WeisheitnochGutegeleitetwerde,  §  ii ;  and  see  other  explanations 

sie  folglich  nicht  wider  ein  reines  given  to  the  name  in  Glossii  Phi- 

moralisches  Princep,  sondern  wider  lol .  Sac.  C.  de  Ling.  Hebraic,  514. 

ein  unerbittliches  Muss  gesundigt  n  Bruns  iiber  d.  altest.  Sagen 

hatten,  und  daher  ihr  Verbrechen  und  Entsteh.  d.  Mensch. — Paulus 

und  Strafe n  als  Zufall  und  Ver-  Neues  Report,  fur  Biblisch.  Lit. 

hangniss  betrachten  miissten,  dem  vol.  ii,  p.  202. 
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complexion  of  the   people   among  whom  this  fragment 
originated.54 

Verse  20.  "  Then  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle".59 
Though  the  invention  of  names  is  by  the  Chinese  ascribed 
as  a  high  honour  to  the  first  and  most  revered  of  their 
sovereigns,  Fo-hi  y*  and  was  by  some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers57 regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
— it  surely  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  necessary  results 

04  Vide  Brans,  ut  supra.  Thus  is  described  in  some  of  the  Chinese 
the  red  Indians  will  have  it  that  legends.  "II  est  dit  dans  le  Lou-se 
man  was  formed  out  of  red  clay,  etleVaiki  (books  of  the  Tao  school, 
while  the  sallow  Chinese  knead  Mem.  Chin.,  i,  101, 103)  que  dans 
him  out  of  yellow  earth.  See  l'antiquitlleshommessecachoient 
note  13,  p.  64.  We  may  also  ob-  au  fond  des  antreset  peuploient  les 
serve  that  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  deserts  ;  qu'ila  vivoient  en  soci6t6 
a  sort  of  pun  on  the  creation  of  avec  toutes  les  creatures  ;  et  que 
man — God  formed  Adam  out  of  ne  pensant  pas  a  faire  aucun  mal 
Adamah.  Either  then  the  name  aux  betes,  celles-ci  ne  songeoient 
of  the  first  man  known  may  have  pas  a  les  offenser,"  (Chou-king, 
led  to  the  legend  declaring  the  ma-  par  de  Guignes,  Pref.  p.  82.)  So, 
terial  of  which  man  was  formed,  or  according  to  Heckewelder,  Indian 
the  supposed  material  of  which  the  nations,  247,  the  North  American 
man  was  formed  to  his  name.  We  Indians  "  view  all  beings  endowed 
find  exactly  the  same  thing  in  nor-  with  volition  and  self-motion  as 
them  mythology:  the  first  pair  in  a  manner  a  great  society  of 
were  made  out  of  the  branches  of  which  they  are  the  head,  whom 
two  trees  by  the  gods  (vide  v.  d.  they  are  appointed  indeed  to  go- 
Hagens  Nordische  Helden,  vol.  v ;  vera,  but  between  whom  and 
Noma  Gests-Saga,  chap.  v.  p.  139,  themselves  intimate  ties  of  rela- 
note).  And  the  Edda  thus  re-  tionship  may  exist.  They  are  in 
counts  their  creation :  "  After  the  fact  only  the  first  among  equals, 
sons  of  Bor  had  formed  earth,  sea,  the  legitimate  hereditary  sove- 
and  sky,  out  of  the  body  of  the  reigns  of  the  whole  animated 
giant  Yraer,  *  Sie  gingen  einst-  race.  Hence  those  inflections  of 
mals  am  Ufer  spatzieren,  und  fan-  their  nouns  which  we  call  gen- 
den  zwey  Hdlzer,  die  nahmen  sie  ders  are  not  as  with  us  descrip- 
in  die  Hande  und  machten  daraus  tive  of  masculine  and  feminine, 
Menschen,  einen  Mann  Ask,  und  but  of  animate  and  inanimate 
eine  Weibchen,    Embla.'"     (V.  kinds." 

Parabel,  8chimmelman's  trans.)  M  Fohi  and  Soui-gin,  according 

Mone  (in  his  Gesch.  des  Heiden-  to  the  Chinese,  first  give  names 

thums  in  nord.     Europa,  vol.  i,  to  plants  and  animals,  "  et  ces 

§  Ixiv,  p.   343)    explains    these  noms   les   exprimoient   si    bien, 

names  of  the  first  pair:  " Askr"  qu'en  nommant  les  choses  on  les 

as  " Bkcke,"  ash ;  and,  "  EmMa"  connoissoit."      Chou-king,     Dis. 

as  "EUer"  alder.    Comp.  JSneid  Prel.  p.  84.    The  Chinese  philoso- 

viii,  315.  phers  could  not  have  borrowed  this 

**  Man  lived  therefore  in  inno-  notioa  from  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

cent  fellowship  with  the  beasts  of  w  "  Qui  primus  nomina,  quod 

the  field.    Such,  at  his  origin,  he  summie  sapientias  Pythagoras  vi- 
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of  the  power  possessed  by  a  rational  creature  of  producing 
articulate  sounds ;  for  children  we  find  instinctively  give 
names  to  the  objects  which  most  interest  them.  We  know 
too  that  while  man  may  by  cries  and  signs  make  known 
his  wants  and  affections,  he  is  wholly  unable  to  denote  to 
others  any  external  object  not  immediately  present  but  by 
some  common  and  intelligible  word.06  The  course  of 
nature  therefore,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  seem  to 
show  us  that  names  were  man's  first  essays  in  speech,  and 
that  to  these  were  in  time  added  those  words  which  ex- 
press passion  or  affection, — verbs.  The  materials  of 
language  were  then  within  his  grasp ;  but  who  shall  say 
how  many  generations  must  have  passed  away  ere  he 
learned  to  bind  these  materials  together — ere  he  was  able 
to  build  them  up  into  phrases?  and  how  many  other 
generations,  ere  these  phrases,  necessarily  so  uncouth  and 
cumbersome  in  their  origin,  could  by  the  use  of  inflexions 
or  the  addition  of  particles  be  filed  down  and  polished 
into  more  courtly  and  serviceable  proportions?  and, 
arrived  at  this,  how  far  is  man  even  yet  from  those  formu- 
lary  expressions,  those  abstract  terms,5*  into  which  are 
crowded  and  condensed  whole  volumes  of  thought  ?  Our 
histories  of  language,  like  our  histories  of  mankind,  begin 
in  the  middle. 

Verses  21-25.  This  myth  (relating  to  the  creation  of 
woman)  while  it  accounts  for  seems  to  rest  upon  certain 
Hebrew  idioms.     Thus  woman  derives  her  name  from 

sum  est,  omnibus  rebus  imposuit?"  6tre,   substance,  matiere,    corps, 

— Cicero   Tusc.  Qusest.,  lee.  i,  §  tous  ces  mots  et  beaucoup  d'autres 

xxv.  n'ont  pas  d'equivalent  aans  leurs 

98  The  making  the  object  known  langues  ;  non-seulement  les  noms 

by  drawing  it  is  put  out  of  the  des   dtres    metaphysiques,    mais 

question,  as  belonging  to  a  later  ceux  des  etres  moraux  ne  peuvent 

and  more  advanced  state  of  so-  se  rendre  chez  eux  qu'imparfaite- 

ciety.  ment  et  par  de    longues    peri- 

69  Terms  with  which  many  na-  phrases.    II  n'y  a  pas  de  mot 

turns  are  yet  unacquainted  :  "  La  propre  qui  reponde  exactement  a 

langue  de  Perou,"  says  Conda-  ceux  de  vertu,  justice,  liberty, 

mine,  "manque  de  termes  pour  reconnoissance,     ingratitude."— 

exprimer  les  idees  universelles,  Voy.  a  la  Riv.  des  Amazons,  and 

preuve  evidente  du  peu  da^pro-  see  W.  v.  Humboldt  on  the  Mex- 

gres  qu'ont  fait  les  esprits  de  ces  ican  possessive    pronoun,    Kawi 

peupfes.     Temps,  duree,  espace,  Sprache  Einleit.  193-4. 
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man,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man ;  and  the  wife  is 
said  to  be  bone  of  her  husband's  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  because  the  first  woman  was  made  of  the  first  man's 
rib.  Would  it  not  however  be  more  rational  to  presume 
that  the  idiom  and  the  etymology  are  the  origin  of  and 
fully  account  for  the  myth  ?  That  because  the  word  Soha 
(woman),  was  derived  from  Soh  (man),  that  therefore — and 
the  reasoning60  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  an 
infant  and  wonder-loving  people — the  woman  was  said  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  man  ?  and  because  the  wife  left 
her  father's  house  and  became  one  family  with  her  hus- 
band ;  because  she  was  considered,  as  among  the  Hindus 
at  this  day/1  as  his  half, — as  his  side, — flesh  of  his  flesh  : 
that  therefore  the  woman  was  said  to  have  been  formed  of 
the  rib  of  the  man  ?•* 

If  we  now  compare  this  myth  with  the  corresponding 
narrative  in  the  first  chapter  we  find,  that  there  man  and 
woman  are  created  simultaneously  and  then  sent  forth  to 
increase  and  multiply,  i.e.  to  fulfil  one  of  the  animal  laws 
of  their  species ;  and  that  here  the  woman  is  created  for 
the  man, — but  created  for  him,  not  as  the  slave  of  his  will 
an  instrument  of  his  pleasures,  but  as  his  help  meet,  his 

60  Several  instances  of  tales  chap,  cxlviii,  p.  294,  is  a  legend 
founded  upon  names,  and  after-  (the  names  of  its  personages  are 
wards  made  to  account  for  those  very  evidently  not  Indian,  but 
names,  are  given  in  Pashley's  Perso-Mahometan)  which  speaks 
Travels  in  Crete ;  see  also  the  of  the  creation  of  woman  not  very 
Theseus  and  Romulus  of  Plutarch,  dissimilarly  from  Genesis.  After 
Several  too  may  he  found  in  the  having  routed  the  Djeniare  or 
Edda,  Parabel  xiv-xviii.  (Schim-  devils,  the  Fereschtehha  or  angels 
melman's  Translation.)  And  many  did  not  give  to  Brahme  the  glory 
in  the  Hindu  books.  8ee  Wilson  s  of  the  victory.  Brahme,  to  bring 
Rig- Veda  on  the  name  Rudra.  them  to  a  true  sense  of  their  weak- 
As.  Res.  viii,  424,  on  that  of  In-  ness,  puts  on  the  form  of  Adam 
dia,  &c.  (cum  figura  mirabile  rov  Adam 

61  See  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law,  apparens  fuit),  and  puzzles  the 
vol.  iii,  p.  468.  The  same  notion  Fereschtehha  by  his  questions, 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  They  address  themselves  to  Andr, 
Persians  (vide  their  account  of  their  king.  But  Adam  hides  away, 
the  origin  of  Man,  supra  c.  ii,  note  and  Andr  in  his  place  finds  a 
16),  and  also  among  all  those  na-  woman  (qudd  nomen  ejus  Adama 
tions  with  whom  the  first  man  was  fuit) ;  and  afterwards  we  are  in- 
androgyne  ;  an  opinion  adopted  formed  that  Brahme,  "  quod  cum 
by  Plato  in  his  Symposion,  vol.  x,  figura  Adam  hominis  mirandi  ap- 
p.  260,  Bipont.  parens  fuerat,  et  &  volition*  ejus  v 

m  In  the  Oupnekhat,  vol.  ii,    Adama  producta  reddita fuerat." 

ii 
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companion,  his  equal, — she  is  created  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  man, — a  wife,68  i.e.  we  find  that  the  law  of  the  species 
is  here  limited  and  becomes  a  law  to  the  individual. 

His  nature  urges  man  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires 
and  makes  that  gratification  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him ; 
but  Experience  teaches  him  that  to  ensure  a  continued 
well-being  he  must  be  moderate  in  pleasure,  that  he  must 
not  so  much  press  his  desires,  as  be  pressed  by  them  to 
enjoyment ;  and  Reason,  that  these  his  desires  must  not 
at  all  interfere  or  interfere  the  least  possible  with  the 
desires  of  others.  His  conduct  in  life  then  is  determined 
by  laws  physical,  prudential,  and  rational,  and  to  find  the 
harmony  of  these  laws  is  his  great  duty,  for  that  harmony 
constitutes  the  code  of  Humanity,  the  code  of  God  to  man, 
and  to  facilitate  its  observance  is  or  should  be  the  chief 
end  and  object  of  the  machinery  of  civil  society.  Now 
all  the  conditions  of  the  human  or  divine  code,  in  so  far 
as  the  sexual  instincts  are  concerned,  society  has  satisfied 
by  the  institution  of  marriage.64  Marriage  then  speaking 
generally  is  advantageous  to  the  individual,  not  only  be- 
cause it  renders  him  a  happier,  but  also  because  it  makes 
him  a  better  man.65  For,  if  forgetting  that  self-denial  and 
self-command  are  but  means,  the  man  seek  to  stifle  the 
demands  and  instincts  of  nature :  if  he  shut  himself  up  in 
an  ascetic  or  religious  morality  :w  then  (granted  that  he  be 

68  The  Chinese  make  Fou-hi  the  sured  that  there  is  some  vice  in 

author,  not  of  marriage  exactly,  the  machinery  of  society,  which 

but  of  the  marriage  ceremonies,  should  be  diligently  looked  for, 

"  Avan t  Fou-hi  il  n'y  avoit  point  and  at  any  price  radically  cured, 
de  mariage  determine ;  il  6tablit        M  It  is    this    morality  which 

une  maniere  de  contractor  cette  drives  the  monk  to  the  cloister 

union  et  des  ceremonies  pour  con-  and  the  hermit    to    the  desert, 

stater  la  reality.      II  assigna  a  See  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii.      St. 

chacun  des  6poux  des  devoirs  par-  Anthony  may  roll  himself  in  snow, 

ticuliers  a  remplir,    et  par  ces  may  tear  his  flesh  with  pincers,  or 

moyens  il  6tabht  des  regies  de  macerate  it  with  rods ;  but  even 

bienseance  et  des  moeurs. — Mem.  with  the  book  of  God  before  his 

Chin.  vol.  iii,  p.  9.  eyes,  the  luxurious  forms  of  fair 

64  Marriage,    as   it    exists   in  women    trouble    his    attention, 

Christian  countries,  without  deter-  dreams  at  night  torment  him  ;  he 

mining  however  how  far  and  on  may  be  continent,  but  he  is  un- 

what  grounds  the  marriage  con-  chaste.    What  then  is  the  fate  of 

tract  is  or  should  be  dissoluble.  those  whom  fear  or  a  thousand 

M  If,  generally,  marriage  does  other  causes  compel  to  abstinence  ? 

not  effect  all  this,  we  may  rest  as-  ...The  abnormal  developments  of 
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of  inflexible  purpose)  the  never-failing  watchfulness  he 
must  hold  over  himself,  the  continued  self-restraint  to 
which  he  is  a  slave,  give  to  his  character  a  harshness  and 
rigidity  that  gradually  unfit  him  for  the  sympathies  ot 
social  life*  He  lives  alone,  unloving  and  unloved ;  soured 
in  temper,  he  broods  over  his  systems  till  they  become  a 
fanaticism ;  and  he  dies  happy  if  he  dies  sane.  If  on  the 
other  hand  he  neglect  or  despise  the  laws  of  prudence, — 
if  he  give  himself  up  to  all  sensual  indulgence,  and  seek 
out  new  pleasures  to  whet  a  blunted  appetite, — then  a 
prey  to  all  nervous  disorders,  with  a  diseased  body,  a 
degraded  intellect  and  an  imbecile  will,  he  drags  out  an 
idiotic  existence,  an  old  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Or  if 
he  disregard  the  rational  law, — if  callous  and  selfish  he 
know  no  law  but  his  own  lusts  moderated  only  by  a  due 
regard  for  his  own  physical  well-being, — then  however 
rich,  healthy,  and  honoured  he  may  be,  he  is  a  bad  man, 
and  such  is  our  faith  a  miserable  one. 

Verse  23 :  "And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed."  Similarly  the  Chinese 
describe  the  first  created,  as  inhabiting  the  fields  clothed 
in  their  innocence  alone,  the  true  children  of  the  Tien.67 
But  if  to  be  naked  and  not  ashamed  be  to  be  innocent, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  maidens  of  Bissao,68  whose  bodies 
although  sometimes  painted  are  always  without  clothing  ? 
What  to  the  Caribbees,*9  who  ridiculed  as  a  folly  the 
mere  notion  of  covering  that  which  nature  had  left  bare  ? 

the  sexual  instinct  it  is  not  my  bu-  tierement  nues  ;  si  leur  naissance 

siness  to  trace  out ;  who  would  see  est  distinjruee,  elles  ont  le  corps 

a  fearful  example  of  them,  I  refer  marque1    de    fleurs    et    d'autres 

to  Scipio  di  Ricci's  examination  figures,  ce  qui  fait  paroitre  leur 

of  the  nuns  in  a  convent  at  Fie-  peau  comme  une  piece  de  satin 

sole ;  and  who  would  know  their  travaillee." — His  to  ire    des    Voy- 

terrible  consequences,  to  Burdach's  ages,  vol.  iii,  p.  380. 
Physiologic,  lib.  viii  §  565.  *  Of  the  Caribbees :  "  So  wohl 

*  "Quand  l'homme  fut    cr66  Manner  als  Weiber  gehen  ganz 

(dit  le  liyre  Lieou-chou-tsin-ouen)  nackend...sie  sagen  das  sie  nack- 

ll  n'y  avoit  point  encore  d'habits ;  end  aua  Mutter- Leibe  kamen  ;  so 

il  habitoit  dans  les  campagnes,  ware  es  eine  Thorheit  den  Leib 

couvert  de  sa  seule  innocence,  et  den  sie  von  der  Natur  bios  bekom- 

6toit  vraiment  le  fils  du  Tien."-—  men  batten  mit  Kleidern  zu  be- 

Memoires  Ghinois,  vol.  i,  p.  199.  decken."— Sitten  der  Wilden,  vol. 

68  "  Les  filles  de  Bissao  sont  en-  ii,  p.  21. 
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What  to  the  ancient  Peruvians  before  the  time  of  Manco 
Capac,  whom  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  Ynca  describes  as  not  knowing  how  to  cultivate 
the  earth,70  nor  how  to  prepare  wool  or  cotton  for  clothing; 
as  feeding  on  the  roots  of  trees  and  on  wild  herbs  and 
fruits  and  even  on  human  flesh ;  as  men  without  civiliza- 
tion or  religion — beings  scarcely  raised  above  the  brute 
creation  ?  Why,  that  in  general  the  sense  of  shame  is  not, 
as  is  here  implied,  connected  with  the  sense  of  nakedness 
where  the  use  of  clothing  is  unknown,  but  with  the  sense 
of  nakedness  where  the  use  of  clothing  is  habitual.71 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Deity  was  called  Elohim ; 
in  this,  he  is  Jehovah  Elohim. 

If  now  we  compare  the  cosmogonies  of  these  two 
chapters, — the  cosmogony  of  Elohim  with  that  of  Jehovah 
Elohim, — we  shall  find  that  in  the  first  chapter,  being  is 
given  to  a  universe — the  world  and  its  heaven ;  while,  in 
the  second,  that  a  garden79  only  is  planted,  over  which  is 
hung  a  canopy  of  clouds  ;73  that  this  begins  with  the  for- 
mation of  man,  for  whose  wants  or  pleasures  all  trees  with 

70  "  Les  hommes  de  ce  temps-la,  whole  of  their  covering,  and  ap- 
tels  que  les  bStes,  6toient  sans  po-  pearing  quite  naked  ;  and  this 
lice  et  sans  religion.  On  ne  par-  without  the  slightest  shame. — 
loit  parmi  eux,  ni  de  maison,  ni  Capt.  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  c.  iv. 
de  ville;  et  comme  lis  n'avoient  7*  Gesenius,  speaking  of  the 
aucune  sort  d'esprit,  ils  ne  sa-  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
voient  ni  cultiver  la  terre,  ni  filer  Hebrew,  observes  that,  to  him 
la  laine,  ou  le  coton  pour  en  faire  "  Die  Erde  als  eine  vom  Horizont 
des  habits  propres  pour  couvrir  beschrankte  Scheibe  erschien,  de- 

leur   nudit6 Les    heroes   des  ren  Granzen  er  sich  nicht  aUzu- 

champs,  les  racines  des  arbres,  les  weit  hinter  den  ihm  bekannten 

fruits  sauvages,  et  meme  la  chair  fernsten  Volkern,  im  Westen  den 

humaine,  6toient  les  alimens  dont  Kustenlandern  des  Mittelmeers, 

il  se  nourrissoient  comme  les  bdtes  im  Norden  dem  Gog  und  Magog, 

...Ils  menoient  unevie  tout-a-fait  im    Suden    den  JEgyptera    und 

brutale,  et  s'occupoient  avec  les  Kuschaern,  im  Osten  den  Persern 

premieres  femmes  qu'ils  rencon-  und  Medern  dachte." — Comment, 

troient,  sans  en  avoir  aucune  en  ub.  d.  Jesaia,  v.  26. 

Eropre,  ou  qui  leur  fut  particu-        7*  I  would  liken  the  creation  in 

ere." — Histoire  des  Tncas,  lib.  this  chapter  to  the  Persian,  which 

c.  xv.  creates  a  mountain  Albordj,  or  a 

71  Yet  the  men  of  Nootka-Sound  river  Ardouissour,  etc.,  and  then 
(the  women  were  more  modest)  afterwards  makes  it  the  father  and 
are  described  by  Captain  Cook  as  grandfather  of  all  other  moun- 
throwing  off,  on  all  occasions,  the  tains  or  rivers. 
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a  single  exception,  and  fowl  and  beasts,  are  one  after  the 
other  called  into  existence ;  while  that,  commencing  with 
the  creation  of  animals  of  rudest  gradually  proceeds  on  to 
others  of  nicer  and  more  complicated  organization,  till  it 
concludes  with  man,  who  is  immediately  invested  with  a 
sovereignty  over  all74  animated  nature.  The  Elohim  cos- 
mogony shows  us  man  as  the  lord  of  creation ;  the  Jehovah 
as  the  servant  of  God.  The  first  is  nervous  and  serried  in 
its  style,  abhorrent  of  detail,  and  full  of  large  views :  its 
thoughts,  methodically  and  artistically  arranged,  point  to 
and  cluster  round  its  author's  purpose ;  it  is  a  noble  hymn 
to  man's  greatness  and  to  God  the  Creator's  glory.  The 
second  on  the  other  hand  is  a  narrative,  and  told  with  all 
the  graceful  and  sometimes  garrulous  and  sometimes  frag- 
mentary simplicity  of  the  olden  world ;  it  seems  to  hurry 
away  from  any  comprehensive  view ;  it  loves  the  real  and 
the  individual ;  it  delights  in  all  details  and  particulars 
and  it  makes  them  to  follow  each  other  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  most  vulgar  but  most  natural  association.  At 
every  line  some  knowledge  geographical  or  philological,  or 
some  reason  to  be  rendered  seems  to  lure  the  author  from 
his  purpose ;  much  of  what  he  tells,  he  tells  by  the  way ; 
and  though  he  knows  of  facts  only,  yet  are  they  facts  full 
of  meaning,  and  explaining  or  solving  all  those  great 
problems  which  rouse  to  inquiry  even  the  slumbering  mind 
of  infant  humanity;  they  form  the  first  facts  of  history, 
and  they  are  the  vindication  of  God's  ways  to  man. 

74  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  is  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  eat, 
every  herb  and  every  tree",  etc. —  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge",  etc. 
Gen.  i,  29.    "  Of  every  tree  that    —Geo.  ii,  16. 
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GENESIS  ni,  6. 

Verses  1-7.  How  strangely  is  the  serpent  every  where 
mixed  up  with  the  development  of  the  religious  sentiment 
in  man.  It  appears  sometimes  a  God,  and  is  worshipped 
with  all  due  fear  and  trembling,  as  throughout  Africa1  and 
the  lower  castes  of  India3  and  the  more  savage  tribes  of 
America,*3  and  sometimes  it  is  a  symbol  merely,  and  the 
symbol, 

i.  Of  the  evil  principle, — as  in  Persia,  where  it  stands 
as  the  representative  of  Ahriman,4  who  in  its  form  first 
visited  the  earth  and  produced  all  venemous  animals  and 
burnt  this  world  and  laid  it  desolate. 

ii.  Of  superior  wisdom  and  power,— as  in  China,  where 
the  Tien-hoangs  the  kings  of  heaven,  and  the  Ti-lings 
the  sovereigns  of  earth,  are  said  to  have  the  bodies  of  ser- 
pents.5 

And  in.  It  is  in -one  and  the  same  place  a  symbol 
sometimes  of  good  and  sometimes  of  evil. 

As,  1st,  in  Egypt,6 — where  it  is  the  mythic  form  of  the 


1  "  Sur  les  cfttes  de  l'Afri^ue, 
on  n'a  guere  trouv6  des  nations 
qui  ne  reyer&ssent  les  serpens." — 
Be  Pauw,  Egyptians  et  Ohinois, 
vol.  ii,  p.  116. 

1  Dubois,  Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol. 
ii,  p.  436. 

*  As  the  Antis.  the  Chachapu- 
yas,  the  Huacracnucas,  etc.  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega ;  Hist,  des 
Yncas,  vol.  i,  p.  204,  416.  See 
Heckewelder,  ut  sup.,  p.  245,  for 
respect  of  N.  A.  Indians  for  the 
rattle-snake. 

4  Boun-Dehesch,  §  iii,  p.  352, 
Zend. 


*  "  Nous  expliquons  ordinaire- 
ment  Long  par  dragon,  animal 
qui  inspire  en  Europe  une  idee  de 
gros  serpent,  et  qui  se  prend  pres- 
que  toujours  en  mauyaise  part; 
au  lieu  que  chez  les  Chinois,Long 
offre  presque  toujours  une  ei  belle 
idee  que  c  est  un  des  plus  beaux 
symbols.1' — (De  Quignes,  Chou- 
king,  Prelim.  Dis.,  pp.  66,  67.) 
"Long  les  genies  bienfaisants. 
(Id.,  p.  128.)  The  Ti-lings  have 
however  "  le  visage  de  fille,  la  tdte 
de  long  ou  dragon,  et  les  pieds  de 
cheval."  (lb.) 

6  Not  in  Egypt  merely,  but  in 
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great  Kneph,  the  eternal  spirit  and  the  author  of  all  good ; 
and  also  of  Tithrambo,  the  god  angry  and  inflicting  on 
man  deserved  punishment  ;7  and  lastly  of  Typhon,8  evil 
physical  and  moral  embodied. 

2ndly.  In  Greece, — where,  as  good,  it  draws  the  peace- 
ful car  of  the  corn-giving  Ceres,  or  winds  itself  round  the 
staff  of  the  wise  and  wakeful  Mercury,  or  waits  at  the  feet 
of  the  health-restoring  Esculapius ;  and  where,  as  evil,  it 
is  seen  hissing  from  the  girdles  of  the  terrible  Eume- 
nides,  or  united  to  the  earth-born  bodies  of  blaspheming 
giants,  or  painfully  dying  under  the  arrowB  of  the  young 
Apollo. 

And  Srdly.  In  India, — where,  welcomed  as  the  har- 
binger of  good  fortune  it  glides  unharmed  mid  temples 
and  cottages  ;9  and  where,  as  the  symbol  of  eternity,  it 
sails  on  the  great  milk-sea,  bearing  the  sleeping  Vischnu  :10 
but  where  also  as  the  genius  of  evil,  it  vainly  wrestles 
with  the  mountain  goddess  Pftrv&ti,11  or  is  seen  either  torn 
to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  bird-god  Garouda,12  or 
with  bruised  head  writhing  beneath  the  feet  of  the  love- 
inspiring  Chrishna.13 

So  much  for  the  serpent  as  it  appears  in  other  creeds 
and  in  other  lands.     Not  such  however  is  the  serpent  of 

Phoenicia  also,  according  to  San-  6dif.  et  cur.,  vol.  xi ;  Mceurs  des 

choniatho,  TV  per  ow  rov  Apaxovros  Indes,  p.  84 ;  also  Wilson's  Hindu 

<t>wrw  koi  o<f>§»y  c{<0cieurfy  6  Toovrof,  Theatre,  v.  i;  Toy  cart,  p.  21.  The 

icai  per*  avrov  av$is  +qohk*s  re  kcu  same  custom  prevails  in  Northern 

Aiyvwrioi.  Africa. — Russell,  Barbary  States, 

7  Jablonski,  Pant.  JSgypt.,  lib.  p.  435. 

i,  c.  iv,  §  v.  10  Dubois,  vol.  ii,  p.  437.  I  need 

8  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  B.  ii,  c.  i,    not  remind  the  reader  of  the  great 
8,  from  Jomard,  Des.  of  the    serpent  in  the  cosmogony  of  Or- 

'yphonium.    Eircher  also  asserts  pheus. 

that "  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  11  Sakti  als  Berggtittin  heisst 

alphabet  it  was  an  emblem  of  sie  Parvaii,  oder  Durga,  und  als 

subtlety  and  cunning,  and  of  lust  solche  wird  sie  am  gewtihnlich- 

and  sensual  pleasure." — Middle-  sten  vorgestellt,  wie  sie  mit  einer 

ton's  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland,  von  8chiangen  umringten  Figur 

Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  151.  kampft  welcne  zugleich  das  feind- 

9  "  lis  nourissent  de  ces  serpens  liche  Princip  der  Natur,  die  Ur- 
a  la  porte  des  temples,  et  jusques  sache  ihrer  verschlechterung  an- 
dans  leurs  propres  maisons.  lis  zeigt." — Vide  Yon  Bohlen,  Das 
leurs  donnent  le  nom  de  Nalla  Alte  Indien,  vol.  i,  p.  249. 
Pombou,  qui  signifie  bon  serpent ;  lf  Dubois,  vol.  ii,  p.  438  fnote). 
car,  disent-ils,  u  fait  le  bonheur  u  As.  Res.,  vol.  i,  261, and  Rhode 
des  lieux  qu'il  habite." — Lettres  Heilige  Sage  <L  Hindus,  ii,  169. 
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Moses.14  With  him  it  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  symbol  of 
any  principle  good  or  evil,  but  a  bona  fide  beast  of  the 
field,  remarkable  as  the  principal  agent  in  a  supposed 
historical  fact  which  professes  to  explain  and  account  for 
the  misery  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.15 

But  why  it  may  be  asked  was  the  serpent  chosen  to  play 
this  part  ?  With  some  commentators,  and  in  truth  it  is 
pleasant  to  measure  one  of  the  world's  great  legislators  by 
our  own  littleness,  we  may  answer, — in  hate  to  the 
Egyptians  ;  because  among  them  the  serpent  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Godhead.  Or  with  others  no  jot  more  magna- 
nimous,— out  of  regard  to  the  acquired  prejudices  of 
the  Hebrew  people;  because,  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  they  had  learned  to  look  on  the  serpent  as  the 
symbol  of  the  evil- working  Typhon.  But,  if  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  reason  alleged  in  the  myth,  we  will  simply 
answer, — "  because  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  of  the  field."  Yes ;  his  mysterious  goings  in  and 
comings  out,  his  quick  and  watchful  eye,16  his  tortuous, 
stealthy  and  silent  motion  have  like  the  owl's  face  gained 
for  their  owner  a  great  reputation.  The  mythological 
serpent  is  the  very  ideal  of  subtlety,  cunning,  and  saga- 
city, and  the  reflex  of  his  fame  has  fallen  upon  his  brother 
of  natural  history,  who  however,  on  a  closer  knowledge  of 
his  habits  and  character,  is  found  to  be  a  very  common- 
place beast  indeed,  and,  save  that  he  poisons  where  he 
bites,  without  any  pre-eminence  over  his  fellow-beasts. 

14  In  Moses  observe  that  the  we   have  our  first  question  an- 

serpent   is  not  altogether  evil :  swered,  how  many  centuries  pass 

raised  in  the  wilderness,  it  gives  away  ere  we  examine  and  ques- 

health  and  life  to  the  dying  He-  tion  on  the  answer  ! 

brew.  16  Lenz  (Schlangenkunde)  says 

10  I  use  the  words  advisedly,  for  that  day  and  night  he  has  come 

it  does  not  account  for  the  origin  upon  serpents  unawares,  that  he 

of  evil.  For  the  serpent— observe  has  watched  them  diligently,  care- 

the  bitter  irony  of  his  words,  he  fully,  but  never  found  them  asleep, 

speaks  as  if  God  mocked  his  crea-  i.e.,  insensible  to  outward  objects, 

tures  (vide  Luther's  Com.  on  B.  i,  A  sort  of  torpor  seems  to  supply 

Moses) — thought  evil;  from  evil  the  place  of  sleep.    Among  the 

motives  induced  the  man  to  eat ;  names  of  the  serpent  in  India  are 

like   man    expelled    from  Eden  the  following :  "  He  who  has  eyes 

"  the  imaginations  of  his  heart  for  ears",  "  the  secret  one",  "  he 

were  evil";  how  then  came  the  of  tricks". — Roberts1  Illustrations 

evil  in  the  serpent's  heart  ?  When  of  Scripture,  p.  7. 
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But  why,  instead  of  the  evil  one  the  evil  principle 
embodied,  choose  a  beast17  to  tempt  man  to  his  death? 
For  the  people  whom  Moses  addressed  the  serpent  was 
no  improbable  agent  Wherefore  then  destroy  the  sim- 
plicity the  unity  of  his  creed,  by  opposing  to  his  one  God 
an  envious  and  malicious  demon  ?  Besides,  such  a  demon 
Moses  had  seen  acknowledged  in  Egypt ;  and  there  he 
was,  not  merely  abominable,  but  powerful,  not  merely 
hated,  but  feared.  With  heaven's  King,  though  to  be 
eventually  conquered,  he  held  for  the  present  divided 
empire,  and  had  claim  therefore  to  divided  homage;  to 
his  honour,  as  to  that  of  God,  temples  were  raised,18  un- 
holy rites  sanctioned  his  worship,  and  his  wrath  was 
propitiated  by  unclean  sacrifices.19  Had  not  then  Moses 
to  fear,  and  was  he  not  therefore  justified  in  avoiding 
every  thing  which  might  induce,  a  similar  idolatry  ?  Or 
is  it  that  the  author  of  this  legend,  wiser  than  they  that 
came  after  him,  recognized  no  evil  one ;  that  his  mind 
was  so  occupied  with  the  unity  of  God,  that  there  was  not 
room  in  it  for  any  antagonist  principle  ;*°  and  that  he  was 
compelled  therefore  to  impute  all  evil  to  man's  own  choice 
or  weakness  or  folly. 

But  how  did  the  serpent  speak  ?    Did  "  he  utter  a  ser- 

17  It  is  right  to  observe  that  in  crificed,  though  a  single  white  or 
Arabic,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  black  hair  saved  him,  as  nothing 
note  of  Sale's  in  the  Koran,  the  that  was  dear  to  the  gods  could  be 
same  word  may  intend  either  a  offered  to  the  evil  one. 

serpent  or  a  devil.    The  passage  *  Yet  in  Deut.  xxxii,  17,  we 

in  the  Koran  is  this :  "  The  tree  find  in  our  translation  a  mention 

Al  Zakkuen  issueth  from  the  bot-  of  devils.  "  They  sacrificed  untode- 

tom  of  hell,  the  fruit  thereof  re-  vile."  The  marginal  reading  how- 

sembleth  the    heads   of  devils"  ever,  corroborated  by  De  Wette's 

Sale,  in  a  note,  adds,  "or  of  ser-  translation, has,  "  They  sacrificed 

pents  ugly  to  behold :  the  original  unto  things  which  were  not  God." 

word  signifies  both."  (Vide  Koran,  But  the  personification  of  the  evil 

vol.  ii,  c.  xxxvii,  p.  299.)    With  principle  in  devils  is  surely  a  con- 

the  serpent  of  the  old  Persian  ception  very  different  from  that 

faith,  and  this  serpent  in  Genesis,  of  an  idol,  that  which  is  not  God. 

it  is  not  however  difficult  to  ac-  The  first  mention  we  have  of  Satan 

count  for  this  double  meaning  to  is  in  1  Chronicles  xxi,  1 ;  and  this 

the  same  word  in  Arabic.  book  it  is  generally  allowed  was 

18  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  B.  ii,  c.  i,  compiled  after  the  captivity.  But 
§  8.  compare  with  it  2  Samuel  xxvi,  1; 

19  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  Op.  and  see  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
Va.,  i,  p.  646.  To  Typhon  the  ass  tion,  vi,  §  2. 

and  the  detested  red  ox  were  sa- 
lt 
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pent's  mind  with  serpent's  hiss"?1  or  did  he  speak  verily, 
in  good  set  terms  ?  If  we  can  suppose  that  the  serpent 
was  so  like  a  seraph  that  Eye  mistook  him  for  a  good  angel, 
or  that  he  even  had  the  face  of  a  seraph,  we  can  also 
easily  suppose  that  he  spoke  very  passable  Hebrew.28 
But  why  should  a  seraph,  or  a  half-seraph,  or  a  half- 
seraph-half-snake  be  any  more  a  serpent  in  the  time  of 
Moses  than  in  our  own  ? 

Some  commentators  of  the  new  school  of  rationalists 
however  will  have  it  that  the  serpent  spake  never  a  word. 
The  whole  tale  is  an  historical  myth.  In  some  paradise 
of  Asia,23  God  created  and  placed,  though  separated  from 
each  other,  the  first  pair.  Adam  had  the  beasts  of  the 
field  for  his  companions:  he  observed  their  habits  and 
imitated  their  cries,  and  thus  gave  them  names,  and  learned 
besides  to  distinguish  animal  from  animal  and  species  from 
species.  But  Adam  soon  felt  his  loneliness  and  forthwith 
set  out  in  search  of  a  mate  for  himself.  One  day  as  wearied 
with  wandering  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  he  hap- 
pened to  dream  that  of  his  rib  had  been  formed  a  being 
like  himself,  a  help-meet  for  him :  and  when  he  awoke 
before  him  stood  woman. 

Now  in  the  garden  inhabited  by  our  common  ances- 
tors were  to  be  found  a  tree  of  life,  i.e.  "dropping 
medicinal  gum,"  and  a  tree  of  knowledge,  i.e.  some 
poisonous  plant  which  the  Elohim  had  warned  Adam  to 
avoid ;  of  its  fruit  however  Eve  sees  the  serpent  frequently 
eat  and  escape  unharmed,  and  she  asks  herself  whether  it  is 
not  to  this  food  that  the  serpent  owes  his  superior  wisdom. 
She  begins  now  to  suspect  the  motives  and  even  to  ques- 
tion the  power  of  God.  Curious  and  afraid  she  approaches 
the  tree,  she  admires  longingly  its  gold-laden  branches, 
she  may  touch,  nay  she  has  not  been  forbidden  to  pluck, 
the  tempting  fruit.  She  holds  it  in  her  hand.  How  bright 
its  colours !  how  juicy  J  how  luscious !  She  looks  round 
her  hurriedly.     The  serpent  with  his  deep  calm  eyes  is 

11  Arcadia,  p.  222.  Hebrew  was  supposed  to  have  been 

M  The  opinion  of  the  divines  of    the  language  of  Eden. 
the  preceding  century, — Patrick,        M  Eichhorn,  Gabler,  etc.,  from 
Tenison,  etc. :  by  many  of  whom    Eichhorn's  Bib.  der  Bib.  Lit.,  but 

quoted  from  memory. 
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feeding  there,  else  she  is  alone.  She  will  just  taste  the 
dropping  honey.24  How  it  is  she  knows  not, — 6he  has 
eaten  the  apple.  Oh  her  terror! — But  she  is  not  dead. 
The  sky  is  bright  and  beautiful  as  heretofore,  lion  and 
lamb  still  play  in  the  sun  and  the  birds  still  sing  their 
joyous  song.  Yes,  she  is  alive.  She  runs  for  Adam,  she 
drags  him  half  reluctant  to  the  tree,  she  holds  out  to  him 
the  fruit,  she  laughs  at  his  scruples,  she  encourages  him 
by  her  example,  she  tempts  him  by  her  new-born  elo- 
quence— and  he  sits  down  to  the  banquet.  They  eat. 
Merry  is  the  feast,  cheered  by  heart- stirring  thoughts  and 
genial  wit  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  They  eat.  Their 
eyes  sparkle  with  a  febrile  joy,  they  talk  fast  and  loud, 
the  laugh  vacantly  precedes  the  jest.  They  are  happy, 
they  are  gods.  They  eat,  they  gorge  themselves.  Their 
lips  stutter  inarticulate  sounds  and  meaningless  phrase, 
their  heads  hang  listlessly,  their  senses  are  confused, 
they  are  dizzy,  exhausted,  sick.  They  lie  prone  in  uneasy 
slumber.  But  towards  evening  they  are  wakened  up  by 
the  wild  moans,  the  threatful  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm. 
They  rush  in  terror  to  the  thicket,  but  even  there  the 
thunder,  God's  voice,  reaches  them,  and  its  repeated  peals 
eventually  drive  them  from  Eden,  which  their  supersti- 
tious  6»  prevent  them  ever  again  entering  - 

By  this  explanation  the  rationalists  have  removed  indeed 
one  difficulty  but  have  set  up  in  its  place  another  and  a 

u  In  this  way  in  GSthe's  Faust  poses  to  be  but  pictorial  expres- 

the    suggestions    of    Margaret's  sions,which  mean  that  man  sought 

despair  are   represented  as   the  to  hide  his  shame,  to  pacify  nis 

temptations    of    whispering    de-  conscience,  vainly ;  he  but  covered 

mons.  (V.  p.  267,  trans,  by  John  himself  as  if  with  fig-leaves.  God, 

Hills.)  however,  gave  him  coats  of  skins, 

M  J.  G.  Rosen  muller  supposes  i.e.  really Trid  his  shame,  gave  him 

the  whole  tale  relating  to  the  fall  peace  of  conscience.     I  will  not 

of  man  to  be  a  description  of  some  go  further  into  Rosenmuller's  hy- 

hieroglyphical  painting.  The  ser-  pothesis,  (who  would  see  it  at  full 

pent  then  stands  for  Satan ;  and  length  will  find  it  in  Eichhorn's 

much  that  in  the  legend  seems  Repertorium,  vol.  i,  p.  158,  185), 

trivial  is  but  the  painter's  rude  at-  but  observe  merely,  that  it  is  based 

tempt  to  describe  the  mind's  emo-  on  the  supposition  that  pictorial 

tions,  as — "  they  sewed  fig-leaves  or  hieroglyphical  was    the  first 

together    and    made    themselves  writing,  which  is  probable  enough: 

aprons,"  and,  "the  Lord  God  made  but  it  is  certain  that  pictorial 

coats  of  skins,"  etc. — these  he  sup-  speech  was  before  either. 
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greater.  For,  though  they  have  deprived  our  legend  of 
that  savour  which  makes  it  unpalatable  to  the  few,  yet,  as 
it  is  but  one  among  a  thousand  of  similar  nature,  and  as 
the  same  method  of  interpretation  must  be  applied  to  them 
all ;  it  follows  that  to  unravel  them  all  into  a  series  of 
possible  occurrences,  they  are  compelled  to  assume  such  a 
multitude  of  extraordinary  combinations  of  common  events 
as  to  render  a  history  formed  of  such  combinations  a  far 
greater  miracle  than  a  history  of  simple  miracles.  It  is 
easier  to  believe  in  the  miracle. 

But  how  did  the  serpent  speak  ?  The  language  of  bird 
and  beast  is  a  belief  which  originated  and  is  still  fondly 
cherished86  in  the  east.  Many  of  the  negro  tribes  too  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  monkey  could  talk  if  he  would, 
but  that  he  fears  to  be  compelled  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  Might  not  then 
some  such  fable  relating  to  the  serpent  have  prevailed 
among  the  half-civilized  Hebrews?  And  in  their  eyes 
would  not  this  legend  consequently,  unobstructed  by  im- 
probabilities, have  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
origin  of  evil  ?  But  for  us  what  is  it  ?  A  fragment  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  earliest  ages,  which  neither  demands  our 
belief  nor  is  necessary  to  our  faith,  but  which  is  full  of 
instruction  for  us  by  the  deep  insight  it  gives  into  the 
simple  creed  of  infant  man.  But  with  such  instruction 
our  orthodox  divines  will  not  rest  satisfied.  We  must 
believe  these  tales  of  wonder  as  historical  facts ;  we  must 
not  see  that  they  are  altogether  at  variance  with  our 
notions  of  God  and  of  God's  providence ;  and  that  they 

86  See  the  conversation  between  xix,  408,  gives  to  Achilles'  horses, 

the   crow  Bhu'shanda'  and   the  by  special  gift  of  Juno,  a  prophetic 

sage  eagle  Gerhur,  in  the  last  book  power  ;  and  in  that  exquisite  tale 

of  the  Ka'ma'yan  (Sir  W.  Jones'  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  a  gull  brings 

Works,  vol.  xiii,  p.  343, 361) ;  also  to  Venus  the  news  of  her  son's 

the  Hitopadesa,  vulgarly  Pilpai's  wound.  Apuleius  Metam.v,107  §. 

Fables,  passim  :  many  of  the  tales  So  also  in  Northern  Mythology :  e.g. 

in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  the  it  is  the  talk  of  the  quails  after  the 

Koran,  c.  xxvii,  the  beginning  of  slaughter  of   the   great  serpent 

which,  where  Solomon  claims  a  Fafnir,  which  decides  the  conduct 

knowledge  of  the  speech  of  birds,  and  the  fate  of  Sigurd.  Vide  Vol- 

has  all  the  air  of  an  Arabian  tale.  sunga-Saga  oder  Sigurd  der  Faf- 

In  Qreek  Mythology  also  we  find  nirstodter,  t.  d.  Hagen,  c.  xxviii, 

the  same  notion,  thus  Homer,  II.  p.  90. 
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dwarf  down  the  Great  Supreme  to  a  Deus  ex  machini, — 
some  stage  idol — who  at  every  moment  must  interfere 
bodily,  to  rectify  the  mischiefs  his  general  laws  would 
otherwise  inflict  upon  mankind. 

Verse  6.  If  man  in  paradise  had  fears,  he  had  desires 
also— and  desires,  still  the  fountain  of  much  that  is  good 
and  great  in  him,  desires,  not  after  the  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
the  gratification  of  the  palate  merely,  but  desires  to  be 
wise.  He  sinned  in  paradise,  as  he  often  sins  now,  from 
mingled  motives. 

Verse  7.  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked."  No  great  thing 
to  learn,  and  to  have  lost  Eden  to  learn  it!87  And  yet 
view  this  legend  in  another  light : — and  how  could  the 
first  step  from  a  state  of  nature  towards  an  artificial  state 
or  state  of  civilization  be  better  intimated  to  an  infant 
people?  Man,  in  Eden,  is  the  mere  brute  the  mere 
natural  man ;  and  man  ignorant,  rooted  to  earth,  with  no 
other  wants  than  those  of  the  body  and  wants  for  which 
some  luxuriant  wilderness  amply  provides,  man  mere 
animal  if  man  could  ever  thus  have  existed,  must  be 
happy.28    But  the'  instant  that  he  enlarges  the  sphere  of 

17  Parallel  to  this  is  the  case  of  to  know  is  where  to  get  a  large 

the  mother  of  the  great  family  of  animal  to  kill  and  eat.  — Alexan- 

man,  who,  according  to  the  Iro-  der's  Interior  of  Africa.    "  The 

quois  legend,  lost  heaven  for  a  inhabitants  of  Port  Philip  (New 

pot  of  bear's  grease;  see  supra,  South  Wales)  are  cannibals,  eating 

note  18,  c.  ii.  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  killed 

M  So  Hedenstrdm  describes  the  in  battle.    Their  perceptions  of 

hunting  tribes  of  Siberia :  "  De-  hearing,  seeing,  ana  smelling,  are 

meurant  dans  leur  simplicity  pri-  remarkably    acute.     Their    food 

mitive,  ne  connaissant  d 'autre  be-  consists  chiefly  of  kangaroos' flesh, 

soin  que  celui  de  leur  subsistance,  fish,  roots  of  every  Idnd,  black 

et  la  nature  les  ayant  doues  de  swans,  ducks,  etc.,  as  well  as  rep- 

tous  les  moyens  pour  se  la  pro-  tiles.    In  their  appetites  they  are 

curer,  ils  se  plaisent  dans  leur  quite  voracious.    They  appear  to 

genre    de  vie  et    sont   heureux  be  without  any  religious  observ- 

par  cela  meme  qu'ils  sont  peu  ances,  although    they  evidently 

eclaireV' — N.  Jour.  Asiat.,  v,  297-    believe  in  a  future  state They 

8.    And  the  hill  Demaras  say  of  an  of  a  cheerful  happy  disposition, 

themselves  :  "  We  are  a  stupid  and  in  the  evenings  sxng  and  dance 

race;  we  don't  know  or  do  any-  for  amusement* — Hobart  Town 

thing  but  look  for  food,  and  dance  Almanack  for  1837.  And  the  Ca- 

when  we  have  got  it ;  all  we  want  ribbees,  we  are  told  :  "  Erreichen 
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his  wants  and  labours  for  something  more  than  mere  sub- 
sistence :  the  instant  the  intellect  awakes,  and  a  higher  or 
supposed  higher  state  of  existence  becomes  possible :  that 
instant  man  knows  his  nakedness,  his  littleness,  and  is 
ashamed.     He  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Our  parents  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
first  time  felt  naked  and  ashamed.  The  author  of  our 
legend — who  probably  inhabited  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
Asia  where  clothing  of  some  sort  is  in  general  use,  and 
who  knew  of  no  nation,  no  people  who  went  altogether 
naked,  though  perhaps  of  many  whose  scanty  covering 
was  limited  to  that  which  decency  required — could  attri- 
bute the  custom  of  concealing  from  sight  certain  parts  of 
the  body  to  no  other  motive  than  that  of  shame.  And 
this  shame  of  nakedness,  because  he  conceived  it  universal, 
he  seeks  to  account  for  by  holding  it  up  to  us  as  the  first 
symptom  of  that  enduring  change  which  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  brought  upon  the  human 
race.  But  from  various  sources  we  know  that  to  seve- 
ral of  the  races  of  Africa89  and  the  more  rude  tribes 
of  America,  "  Nature  has  not  suggested  any  idea  of  im- 
propriety in  being  altogether  uncovered."30     We  know 

wegen  ihrer  gesunden  Natur  mei-  of  the  savage  is  a  dead  sleep ;  ours 

stentheils  ein   hohes  Alter.    Sie  is  a  troubled  and  feverish  dream, 
leben  ohne  Sorge  und  Bekummer-        "  As  the  inhabitants  of  the 

niss,  wissen  nichts  von  Gemuths  Coast  of  Guinea:  "Lea  femmes 

unruhe,  und  fiihren  eine  sehr  mas-  des  Vetires  sont  tout-a-fait  nues." 

sige  Lebensart.  Sie  geniessen  eine  — Histoire  G6n6rale  des  Voyages, 

reine  Luft  und  Leben  unter  einer  vol.  iii,  p.  425  ;  ed.  Par. ;  and  see 

gunstigenHimmelsgegend."— - Sit.  note  vol.  iii,  p.  66.    The  Ichthyo- 

der  WUden,  vol.  ii,  p.  21.— Simi-  phagi — Diod.  Sic.  lib.,  §  14;  and 

larly  happy  and  altogether  incu-  the  more  barbarous  of  the  Hara- 

rious,  Wallj8  describes  the  Ameri-  fora  and  Papua  races  in  the  In- 

cans  at  Elizabeth  Bay  (Histoire  dian  Archipelago,  "and  the  Briaj us 

G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  vol.  xxx,  use  no  species  of  clothing  what- 

p.  23) ;  similarly  Parry  and  Lyon,  ever." — Leyden,  Lit.  of  the  Indo- 

the  Esquimaux,  adding  that  even  Chinese  Nations,  As.  Res.,  x,  220. 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  fearful        "°  Robertson's  America,  p.  358 ; 

hunger  they  are  cheerful  and  gay;  and  Lafitau,  Moours  des  Sauvages, 

and  similarly  Robertson  speaks  of  vol.  ii,  p.  55  ;   and  and  Lettres 

the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Edifiantes,  Amerique,  vol.  viii,  p. 

It  would  seem  that  not  so  much  40.     "  The  men   (of  California) 

the  pressure  of  outward  circum-  were  actually  naked,  except  that 

stances  makes  man's  misery,  as  they  wore  some  ornaments  for  the 

the  comparison  of  any  present  head,  of  feathers,  shells,  or  seeds." 

with  some  better  state.  The  state  — Forbes'  California,  p.  18. 
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therefore  that  shame  is  not  invariably  connected  with  the 
sense  of  nakedness ;  and  we  conclude  either  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  terrible  fruit  were  not  universal,  have  not 
been  inherited  by  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  or  that 
the  human  race  is  not  descended  from  one  common  parent. 
And  these  conclusions  are  more  or  less  at  variance  with 
the  notions  of  inspiration  usually  attached  to  this  legend. 


C€ 


And  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made  to 
themselves  aprons."  Not  sewed31  but  interwove  and 
bound  together — and  not  the  leaves  of  the  common,  but  of 
the  Indian  fig,  still  used  for  that  same  purpose  by  the  more 
barbaric  races  of  Asia.  Such  aprons,  according  to  the 
Chinese  books,38  are  said  to  have  been,  and  were  not  im- 
probably, man's  first  covering ;  and  they  were  according 
to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  worn  by  several  of  the  American 
tribes.33 


Verse  19.  How  natural  and  dramatic  is  this  picture  ! 
In  the  cool  of  the  day  when  the  evening  breeze  arises 
Jehovah  Elohim  like  some  oriental  prince  walks  forth  in 
his  garden  to  visit  his  creatures  and  servants,  and  to  amuse 
his  leisure  with  man's  simple  talk,  innocently  wise.84  He 
traverses  Eden's  light-chequered  glades,  but  his  favourites 
hasten  not  to  greet  his  preeence.  Where  is  Adam  ?  He 
lingers  in  the  deep  shade  of  its  lengthening  groves  bright- 
ened by  the  gleam  of  plashing  fountains  and  glowing  with 
the  flush  of  mellow  fruits  and  flowers  of  many  hues.  But 
where  is  Adam?    He  listens  to  the  choral  welcome  of 


n  u  La  plus  grande  partie  da 
genre  humain  a  6te*  longtemps 
sans  connottre  le  fil." — Goguet, 
Origine  des  Lois,  vol.  i,  c.  ii. 

"  "  An  commencement  les 
homines  se  couvroient  avec  des 
herbes : — 

1  Circum  se  foliis  ac  frondibus 
involventes.' " 
— De  Guignes,   Chou-king,   Dis. 
Prelim,  p.  78. 

u  "  Dans  les  pays  oil  ils  ne  sa- 
voient  ce  que  c'ltoit  ni  de  tissure 
ni  de  fillet,  les  una  et  les  autres 
couvroient  les  parties  honteuses 


avec  les  feuilles  ou  l'ecorce  de 
quelque  arbre." — Histoire  des 
Yncas,  lib.  i,  c.  xiii.  And  the 
missionary  Padilla,  whose  honest 
and  pious  zeal,  however  one  may 
differ  from  him,  all  must  admire, 
finding  the  savages  among  whom 
he  was  sent,  naked,  taught  them 
to  cover  their  nakedness  with  the 
leaves  of  trees:  "Cependant  on 
se  sert  comme  on  peut  de  feuilles 
d'arbres  pour  se  couvrir,  en  at- 
tendant  quelque  chose  de  mieux." 
— Lettres  Edifiantes,  viii,  p.  48. 
*  Vide  c.  ii,  v.  19,  &c. 
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bird,  beast  and  insect,  a  multitudinous  harmony,  but  man 
does  not  as  heretofore  lead  the  strain.  Where  is  Adam?  At 
that  dread  voice  the  frightened  wind  is  hushed.  "Where 
is  Adam  ?"  peals  fearfully  through  the  garden's  deepest 
recesses^  and  drags  the  criminal,  appalled,  trembling  and 
self-convicted,  before  his  terrible  judge.  But  the  woman, 
so  he  excuses  himself,  who  had  been  given  to  him  as  his 
help-meet,  had  become  his  tempter.35  To  her  Jehovah 
turns ;  and  she  it  seems  had  eaten  because  the  serpent 
beguiled  her.  Man,  woman  and  serpent  then  stand  before 
their  judge,  and  on  each  he  pronounces  sentence.  The 
form  of  the  serpent  is  changed ;  from  henceforth  he  crawls 
upon  his  belly,86  and  eats  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  be- 
tween him  and  man  are  enmity  and  continued  though 
unequal*7  war,  and  a  war  which  shall  end  only  in  the 
annihilation  of  his  race.  The  woman  is  made  subject  to 
her  husband,  and  punished  with  the  pains  of  childbirth ; 
while  the  man  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  disap- 
pointment. 

"  And  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life."38 
Hyde  asserts  that  as  neither  devil  nor  serpent39  eats  dust, 
these  words  must  be  used  metaphorically,  and  are  but  in- 
tended to  express  the  abasement,  the  abject  condition,40  to 
which  the  serpent  is  to  be  henceforth  reduced.  In  this 
case,  the  literal41  and  metaphorical  are  strangely  mixed  up 

u  This  is  altogether  in  eastern  w  "  Necessario  fuit  vera  species 

taste.    "  It  is  the  nature  of  wo-  serpentis,  quia  poena  inflicta  fuit 

men,"  says  Menu,  "in  this  world  tanquam   in    speciem    serpentis, 

to  cause  the  seduction  of  man." —  taper  ventri  tuo  gradient,  sive 

ii,  |  213.  figurate  sive  literaliter ;  sed  non 

•*  Was   the   fabulous    dragon  item  literaliter,  etpidverem  comt- 

already  known  to  the  patriarchal  des;  quia  di&bolus  qui  serpentem 

world  ?    The  Zend  boots  speak  of  obsedit  non  edit  omnino,  et  ser- 

"  l'ancien  serpent  infernal,  qui  a  pens  non  edit  pulverem,  qui  non 

deux  pieds,  cet  Asmogh  impur."  est  alimentum  cujusvis  animalis." 

Farg.  v.  i,  205.    And  the  Indian  —Hyde,    Hist.    Eel.  Vet.  Pers. 

dragon  and  winged  gryph  were  c.  iii. 

conspicuous  on  the  robe  of  the  *  According  to  Roberts  the  Vi- 

Ieis  worshipper  fApuleius,Metam.  rean  serpent  eats  dust. — Ulustra- 

xi,  266-7).    Isaiah,  too,  xiv,  29 —  tions  of  Scripture,  p.  7. 

though  another  meaning  has  been  *°  As  in  Persia  the   common 

given  to  the  passage  :  v.  Michaelis  phrase,  "  I  shall  make  him  to  eat 

and  de  Wette's  translation — seems  dirt." 

to  have  known  of  winged  serpents.  41  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 

87  "  It  shall  bruise  thv  head,  crawl."  To  eat  dust  has  the  same 

and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.'*  meaning,  according  to  later  com- 
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together.  I  understand  the  words  in  their  simple  and 
most  obvious  sense,  and  explain  them  by  supposing  that 
they  allude  to  opinions42  respecting  the  food  of  serpents, 
once  held,  but  since  exploded. 

Luther  and  Hyde  are  both  of  opinion  that  the  serpent 
of  this  legend  is  a  natural  serpent ;  the  one,48  because  he 
fears  to  gloss  over  God's  word  and  to  accommodate  it  to 
human  views  ;  the  other,44  because  he  cannot  reconcile  it 
to  God's  justice  that  the  serpent-race  should  be  punished 
for  the  crimes  of  some  other  creature.  Notwithstanding 
however  the  zeal  of  the  one  for  God's  word,  and  of  the 
other  for  God's  justice,  they  both  agree45  in  regarding  the 
serpent  but  as  a  mask  behind  which  Satan  acts,  or  as  an 
instrument  which  he  moves.  Of  the  former  we  would 
therefore  ask,  where  and  how  the  story  alludes  to  the  evil 
one  or  to  the  principle  of  evil  ?  And  of  the  latter,  whether 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  simplest  and  most  evident 
views  of  justice,  that  on  the  serpent,  literally  reduced  to 
one  of  Descartes'  beasts,  should  be  laid  so  heavy  a  curse, 
while  the  true  criminal  escapes  without  even  a  reprimand  ? 

mentators.    They  appeal,  as  pa-  popular  notion  to  interpret  words 

rallel  passages  to  Isaiah  xlix,  23 ;  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity. 

Micah  vii,  17 ;  Psa.  lxxii,  9  ;  and  **  "  Es  geburt  una  nicht  Oottes 

also  "  to  eat  ashes,"  for  "  to  sit  in  Wort  zu  deuten,  wie  wir  wollen. 

ashes,"  Psa.  cii,   10;  Eichhorn's  Wir  sollenes  nicht  lenken,sondern 

Urgeschichte  in  Repertor,  vol.  iv,  una  nach  ihm  lassen  lenken,  und 

p.  247.  ihm  die  Ehre  geben,  das  es  besser 

49  Thus    Micah,    710    b.o.  : —  gesetzt  sey  denn  wirs  kdnnen  ma- 

"  They  Bhall  lick  dust  like  a  ser-  chen.  Darumb  mussen  wirs  lassen 

Smt,  viii,  17.  This  very  passage,  stehen  das  es  eine  rechte  natur- 
yde  (ut  supra)  has  adduced  in  liche  Schlange  gewesen  sey,  die 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  das  Weib  mit  Augen  gesehen  hat, 
this  part  of  the  curse  on  the  ser-  und  ist  darumb  geschrieben,  das 
pent  is  metaphorical  merely;  for  die  Historic  gefasset  wurde  in  ei- 
ne says,  though  serpents  do  not  nen  leichten  Verstand.  Denn  sollt 
eat  dust,  "  videntur  tamen  sic  fa-  er  so  schreiben,  das  der  Teuffel 
cere,  et  eundem  lambere,  quia  in-  hette  mit  ihr  geredet  in  eigener 
ter  gradiendum  ora  eorum  terram  Person,  wurde  sich  nicht  schicken. 
contingunt."  Gesenius  however  Darumb  hat  er  mussen  durch  die 
(Comment.  Jesiah,  c.  lxv,  v,  25 ;  Schlange  reden." — Moses  ausge- 
toI.  iii,  p.  292)  shows  that  it  was  legt  durch  D.M.L.,  B.  i,  c.  lii, 
a  popular  error  among  the  an-  v.  i. 
dents,  that  serpents  did  eat  dust.  u  Vide  note  38  supra. 
Hyde  explains  the  origin  of  that  u  Vide  note  supra,  from  Lu- 
error,  but  he  was  precluded  by  the  ther.  Hyde  calls  the  serpent "  in- 
view  which  he  took  of  the  book  of  strumentum  et  vehiculum  tenta- 
Genesis,  from  making  use  of  a  tionis  diabolicte." — Ut  supra. 

is 
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No ;  the  tempter  is  a  natural  serpent ;  1st,  because  he  is 
so  called  in  the  legend ;  and  Sndly,  because  he  is  punished 
with  a  serpent's  nature. 

Verse  15.  "  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed",  etc. 
This  passage  contains  an  announcement  of  that  mutual 
hate  which  exists  between  the  serpent-race  and  mankind — 
each  individualized  in  the  words  "  thy  seed"  and  "  her 
seed";  but  no  allusion  to  the  Messiah  and  the  victory 
he  is  to  gain  over  sin  and  death. 

It  is  however  easy  to  conceive  that,  literally  understood, 
this  legend  with  its  childlike  philosophy  should  in  the 
course  of  ages  become  insufficient  for  the  mental  wants  of 
an  improved  and  more  thoughtful  state  of  society ;  and 
that  there  then  necessarily  grew  up —  for  its  divine  autho- 
rity was  not  questioned — different  modes  of  interpreting 
it.  Some,  struck  by  man's  weakness  and  tendencies  to 
sin,  viewed  the  tale  as  an  allegory46  merely ;  and  the  ser- 
pent then  stood  as  the  symbol  of  that  cunning  sophistry 
which,  when  they  would  lure  us  on  to  pleasure  or  self- 
advantage,  the  senses  and  the  understanding  oppose  to  the 
laws  and  dictates  of  reason.  While  others,  convinced 
that  man  could  come  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  all-wise 
and  perfect  Maker  but  as  a  wise  and  perfect  being,  received 
the  legend  as  an  historical  fact  accounting  for  man's  pre- 
sent degenerate  state.  But  man  wise  and  perfect,  no 
mere  serpent,  but  the  evil  principle  alone,  could  tempt ; 
and  the  serpent  therefore  was  raised  into  the  agent  and 
representative  of  Satan.  And  as  each  of  these  parties 
followed  out  his  own  hypothesis,  each  one  necessarily 
explained  the  curse  on  the  serpent,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  the  curse  now  under  consideration,  according 
to  his  own  views.  The  former  regarded  it  as  a  prediction 
of  that  great  victory  which  in  the  latter  times  the  reason 
shall  gain  over  the  flesh,  the  law  of  God  over  the  law  of 
sin — as  an  announcement  of  that  perfect  society  which 
poets  and  philosophers  have  dreamt  of,  and  which  Chris- 

46  See  Amnion's  Christolorie  des    dleton's  letter  to  Dr.  Waterland, 
Alt.  Test.,  1  Per.,  p.  19,  and  Mid-    Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  149. 
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tianity  promises  under  the  name  of  the  Millennium ;  while 
the  latter,47  knitting  mercy  with  justice,  hope  with  punish- 
ment, reverenced  it  as  the  first  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  death  and  resurrection  struck  down,  and  will  in  the 
end  destroy,  the  power  and  kingdom  of  Satan. 

Verse  16.  "Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow",48  etc.  As  his  punishment  explains 
why  the  form  of  the  serpent  so  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  brute  creation,  so  now  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  woman  accounts  for  those  differences 
which  unfavourably  distinguish  her  from  the  man.  She 
is  subjected  to  the  pains,  more  acutely  felt  in  our  nor- 
thern climes,  of  child-bearing49  and  child-birth,  and  from 
the  equal  of  her  husband,  she  is  (according  to  a  custom 
long  established  in  Oriental  households,  but  rejected  by 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe)  degraded  to  his 
slave.50 

47  Rosenmuller  thus  translates  after  their  delivery,  walk  to  the 
the  passage  :  "  Inimicitias  exci-  bathing-place  at  a  small  distance 
tabo  inter  te  et  mulierem,  inter  from  the  house.*' — Marsden's  Su- 
tuum  genus  et  unum  ex  mulieris  matra,  p.  245.    But  the  Ostiack 

Eostentate  :    hie  te  proculcabity  and  the  Samojede  women  have  the 

cet  a  te  victo  mordtbitur"    See  same   facility   in    their   confine- 

Amnion's    Christologie    des  Alt.  ments:  "Elles  accouchent  sans 

Test.,  p.  17,  where  may  be  found  paroitre  ressentir  aucun  douleur, 

the  objections  to  this  reading ;  elles  se  contentent  de  s'asseoir  au 

and  also  the  various  explanations  premier  endroit,  fut-il  mdme  cou- 

of  which  the  passage  is  suscept-  vert  de  neige,"  etc. — Ut  supra, 

ible.  xviii,  p.  517. 

48  I  will  not  say  there  is  a  con-  M  There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tradiction,  but  is  there  not  some  tween  these  and  the  observations 
disagreement  between  this  verse  attached  to  the  21st  verse  of  the 
and  the  28th  verse  of  the  first  second  chapter;  or,  if  there  be 
chapter  %  contradiction,  it  is  not  of  my  mak- 

49  Of  the  African  women  voy-  ing.  The  forms  of  marriage  and 
agers  tell  us :  "  La  facility  des  of  language  in  the  East  recognise 
femmes  a  se  delivrer  de  leur  fruit  the  woman  as  the  equal  of  her 
dans  l'accouchement,  paroitroit  husband,  as  a  wife ;  while  in  fact 
incroyable  si  elle  n'6toit  attestee  she  is  everywhere  a  slave. — See 
par  tous  les  voyageurs.  Elles  ne  the  Duties  of  an  Indian  Wife,  from 
jettent  pas  un  cri ;  elles  ne  pous-  the  Padma  Purana,  Revue  de 
sent  pas  meme  un  soupir."— Hist.  l'Orient,  iii,  43.  That  the  state 
Gen.  des  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  171.  of  the  wife  among  the  Hebrews 
In  Sumatra,  "  the  curse  of  child-  was  little  better,  the  polygamy  of 
bearing  does  not  fall  so  heavy  as  the  patriarchs  and  the  wives  and 
in  the  northern  countries.  Usu-  concubines  of  the  kings  suffici- 
ally  the  women,  within  a  few  hours  ently  prove. 
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Verses  17-19.  For  man's  sake  the  earth  was  created, 
and  for  man's  sake  created  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  for 
man's  crime  is  now  cursed.  It  is  no  more  covered  with 
trees  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food :  thorns  and 
thistles  are  now  its  natural  productions :  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  alone  "  shall  man  eat  of  it",  and  then  in  sorrow. 
Truly  Jehovah  Elohim  is  the  Jewish  Deity,  the  object  of 
Jewish  worship,  the  reflex  of  the  Jewish  mind ;  to-day 
blessings,  to-morrow  curses  only,  issue  from  his  lips — but 
with  this  difference :  that  his  blessings  he  doles  out  to 
individuals  like  an  aims,  while  his  curses  he  pours  forth 
over  a  world. 

"  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
We  of  the  north  know  the  ennui,  but  not  the  luxuries  of 
indolence  ;  they  of  the  east  on  the  other  hand  feel  all  the 
exertion  and  fatigue  of  labour,  but  cannot  appreciate  the 
enduring  cheerfulness  which  a  life  of  industry  ensures. 
To  us  Eden  with  its  idyllic  and  somewhat  monotonous 
pleasures  had  been  intolerable ;  for  them  it  is  Paradise 
indeed,  the  very  ideal  of  an  earthly  heaven.  On  them 
consequently  the  curse  of  Jehovah  Elohim  presses  heavily, 
while  on  us  it  lies  a  feather-weight.  They  eat  their  bread, 
earned  indeed  with  comparative  ease,  in  insecurity  and 
sorrow ;  and  we  ours,  wrung  though  it  be  from  an  un- 
willing soil,  in  peace  and  content  and  joy. 

But  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  this  curse  was  no  doubt  literally  realized.  Labour 
was  then  lightened  by  none  of  those  hopes  which  render 
it  pleasant  to  civilized  man :  it  was  all  bitter.  As  the 
slave's  portion,  it  never  took,  never  could  wear  the  cheer- 
ful form  of  industry ;  it  made  not  the  man  himself  but  his 
owner  rich.  As  the  lot  of  the  poorer  citizens,  it  was  in- 
stead of  a  bond  of  union  the  great  gulph  between  them 
and  their  nobler  neighbours.  For  the  rich  man,  because 
he  possessed  numerous  slaves,  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  hire  the  labour  of  freemen,  and  because  he  was  himself 
a  dealer  in  labour,  a  trader  in  artisans,  he  looked  with 
jealousy  on  these  freemen  as  his  rivals,  hated  them  for 
their  independence  and  was  without  pity  for  them  in  their 
misfortunes.     By  his  wealth  and  the  extent  of  his  opera- 
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tions  he  gradually  Harrowed  their  means51  and  oppressed 
and  ruined  their  trade;  he  thus  drove  them  from  the 
exercise  of  the  city  arts,  and  reduced  them  to  till  their 
little  spot  of  ground  for  their  daily  bread.  And,  one  bad 
season,  one  failure  of  their  crops,  or  a  murrain  among 
their  cattle  (accidents  far  more  frequent  in  those  days 
than  in  ours),  soon  compelled  them  to  become  suitors 
to  their  richer  neighbour:  and  he  then  purchased  their 
heart's  blood  by  hard  loans,  dragged  them  down  to  the 
rank  of  dependents,  and  gradually  forced  them  into 
slavery.58 

Man  is  also  made  subject  to  death.  This  simple  legend, 
as  written  for  all  times  and  all  countries,  we  must  not 
altogether  judge  as  Europeans  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a.d.  ;  we  must  also  view  it  as  written  in  and  for  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  of  a  previous  sera,  as  the  preface 
to  Moses'  code  of  laws ;  and  in  how  different  a  light  it 
then  appears !  it  speaks  to  them  of  a  Deity  who  realizes 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  infant  man,  of  a  Creator  who  is 
powerful  and  beneficent,  and  whose  creation  man's  crime 
alone  has  soiled.  It  offers  them  a  probable  solution  of  all 
those  high  mysteries  which  agitate  man's  inexperienced 


01  From  the  oration  Pro  Inva- 
lido  of  Lysias  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  poor  artisan  earned  a  liveli- 
hood even  in  Athens,  the  poor 
man's  city  ;  and  from  Xenopnon, 
Mem.  ii,  L.  12,  we  may  gather 
his  fate.  As  regards  Rome,  "Ce 
n'6tait  pas  aux  riches",  says  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  "  que  les  ouvriers  ret- 
urns en  juranaes  pouvaient  offrir 
leur  travail.  Etait-ce  aux  pauvrea  ? 
Mais  aupresdeceux-ci  les  jurandes 
trouvaient  encore  la  concurrence 
des  loueurs  d'esclaves.  Et  quelle 
concurrence  ?  nous  l'avons  deja 
dit,  la  concurrence  de  capitalistes, 
comme  Crassus,  qui  repltait  sou- 
vent...qu'un  homme  ne  peut  Das 
se  vanter  d'etre  riche,  a  moms 
d'avoir  de  quoi  soudoyer  une 
armee  de  quarante  mille  homines 
avec  ses  revenus." — Hist,  des 
Classes  ouvrieres  et  bourgeoises, 


chap,  xii ;  and  see  also  Plutarch, 
M.Crassus ;  and  Histoire  des  Fran- 
cais,  Sismondi,  vol.  i,  pp.  61  and 
447,  ed.  Beige. 

"  As  instances  may  he  adduced 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
Egyptian  people  were  reduced  to 
slavery  by  Joseph;  the  laws  re- 
garding slavery  in  the  code  of 
Moses  (see  Deut.  xv,  12) :  the 
well-known  usury  laws  of  Rome, 
which  had  theirparallel  in  ancient 
Greece  (vide  Wachsmuth,  Hist. 
Antiq.  of  Qreece,  vol.  ii,  lib.  ii,  c. 
t,  §  vi,  p.  365) ;  and  also  the  di- 
rect testimony  of  Chinese  writers, 
who  amid  other  causes  of  slavery 
in  China  enumerate  "  les  troubles 
et  malheurs  de  la  troisieme  dy- 
nastie:  alors  les  pauvres  qui  se 
voyoient  sans  ressource,  se  donnoi- 
ent,avec  leurs  families,  aux  grands 
et  aux  riches  qui  vouloient  les 
nourrir." — Mem.  des  Chin,  ii,  410. 
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mind,  it  tells  them  how  sin  came  into  the  world  and 
misery  and  death.  It  teaches  them  by  awful  examples  not 
to  examine  into,  but  to  fulfil,  God's  commands.  It  warns 
them — never  mind  how  pure  and  noble  their  motives — 
against  disobedience.  It  holds  up  to  them  disobedience 
as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  one  the  punishment  of 
which  affects  not  merely  the  criminal  but  all  inanimate 
nature.  And  now,  in  their  simple  faiths,  are  they  not 
prepared  to  receive  with  a  blind  veneration  the  code  of 
Moses  as  the  code  of  God?  Will  they  not,  shrinking 
away  from  all  scrutiny,  inquire  merely  what  it  is  the  law 
commands,  and  not  whether  its  command  is  wise  and  just? 
Will  they  not,  terrified  by  the  power  and  the  punishments 
of  an  all-searching  Deity,  readily  subdue  themselves  to 
the  observance  of  numberless  ceremonies,  and  thus  learn 
to  moderate  and  check  those  lawless  passions  which  are  the 
bane  of  infant  man  ?  Self-restraint  thus  becomes  a  habit, 
conscience  soon  a  heeded  monitor,  and  they  are  already 
humanized :  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  im- 
pulses, the  state  of  nature,  and,  unless  arrested  by  a 
superstitious  regard  for  laws  once  so  beneficial  but  each 
day  growing  more  unnecessary,  they  are  in  the  fair  track 
to  become  a  moral  and  therefore  a  truly  great  people. 

We  will  now  recapitulate  our  legend ;  we  will  thus  more 
readily  perceive  the  several  points  in  which  it  resembles 
or  differs  from  the  similar  or  seemingly  similar  legends  of 
other  people.  According  to  Genesis  then,  disobedience 
was  the  crime :  a  desire  of  knowledge  and  unnecessary 
and  ill-regulated  appetites  the  motive:  the  serpent  and 
the  woman  the  tempters :  and  something  edible  the  occa- 
sion :  which  lost  man  paradise,  and  made  misery  and 
sorrow  the  heir-looms  of  our  race. 

Of  similar  legends  of  other  people, 
i.  The  Iroquois  believe  that  the  first  men  living  alone 
were, 

"  By  the  viewless  winds, 
Blown  with  resistless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world." 
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Fearing  the  extinction  of  their  race,  and  having  learnt 
that  a  woman  dwelt  somewhere  in  the  heavens,  they  de- 
puted one  of  their  number  (Hogouoaho  the  wolf)  to  seek 
her  out.  This  messenger  of  mankind  is  borne  to  the  skies 
on  the  wings  of  assembled  birds ;  and  there  watches  at  a 
tree's  foot  till  the  woman  comes  forth  to  draw  water  from  a 
neighbouring  well.  On  her  approach  he  addresses  her, 
gives  her  bear's  fat,  and  thus  seduces  her.  The  Deity 
perceives  her  shame,  and  in  his  anger  thrusts  her  out  from 
heaven.  The  tortoise  receives  her  on  his  back;  and 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  fish  bring  clay  and  thus 
gradually  build  up  an  island  on  which  the  universal 
mother  brings  forth  her  first  twins.53 

This  legend  accords  with  ours  of  Genesis,  merely  in 
that  it  represents  man  as  living  in  kindly  fellowship  with 
the  brute  creation,  and  woman  as  banished  from  a  joyful 
home,  an  Eden,  because  she  gave  way  to  her  appetites. 
The  points  of  difference  are  however  many  and  ma- 
terial. 

lstly.  The  woman  inhabits  no  luxuriant  Eden,  but 
heaven  itself. 

Sndly.  She  is  the  tempted,  and  not  the  tempter. 

Srdly.  Though  like  Eve  she  is  banished  to  this  common 
earth,  her  banishment,  however  wretched  it  may  have 
made  her,  made  man  happy;  her  loss  was  man's  gain. 
And, 

4thly.  The  original  condition  of  mankind  unlike  that  of 
Adam  is  here  represented  as  wretched  and  uncertain.  By 
the  woman's  punishment  that  condition  is  improved ; 
through  her  man  is  enabled  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
his  race,  and  through  her  first  gains  a  fixed  habitation. 

The  one  legend  seems  in  a  narrative  shape  to  contain  a 
solution  of  the  principal  religious  difficulties  of  an  infant 
and  contemplative  people.  While  the  other  probably  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  first  dim  reminiscences  of  some 
savage  tribe,  who  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  having 
seized  or  seduced  away  a  woman  of  a  more  civilized  and 
nobler  race  than  themselves,  through  her  influence  and  at 
her  persuasion  began  a  more  settled  course  of  life. 

w  See  Lafitau,  Maun  des  Sauvages,  vol.  i,  p.  93. 
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ii.  According  to  Hesiod,54  the  Greeks  supposed  that 
man  originally  lived  wifeless  and  ignorant  but  innocent 
and  happy,56  until  Prometheus  (the  great  civilizer)  steals 
fire  from  Heaven  and  teaches  man  its  use.  The  enraged 
Jupiter  threatens  vengeance.  He  orders  Vulcan  to  form 
a  woman  of  clay,56  on  her  the  gods  bestow  every  grace 
and  beauty,  while  they  at  the  same  time  fill  her  heart  with 
vanity  and  cunning  and  all  insatiable  desires.  This  woman, 
Pandora,  Jupiter  presents  to  Epimetheus,  who  regardless 
of  the  warnings  of  his  wiser  brother  accepts  and  marries 
her.  From  that  moment  disease  and  evil  of  all  sorts  have 
been  made  man's  lot.57 

In  this,  as  in  the  Hebrew  legend,  the  ill-regulated  appe- 
tites of  an  individual  cause  the  misery  of  our  world.  In 
both  man  lives  alone  and  happy  and  ignorant.  In  both  the 
woman  is  created  for  the  man ;  but  in  the  Hebrew,  of 
man's  own  flesh  and  as  a  helpmeet :  in  the  Greek,  of  clay 
and  as  a  curse.  In  the  former,  knowledge,  that  acquired 
by  the  magic  tree, — in  the  latter,  the  power  knowledge 
confers  represented  by  fire,68  provokes  the  jealousy  of  the 


04  I  have,  as  quite  sufficient  for 
my  purpose,  preferred  the  simpler 
legend  m  "  the  Works  and  Days". 
The  Theogony  seems  however  to 
trace  the  origin  of  all  misery  to 
the  crime  of  Saturn  against  his 
father  Ouranos  (v.  205-10),  though 
it  refers  (t.  610),  as  in  the  Works, 
the  misery  of  man  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  folly  of  Epimetheus. 


M 


In  the  Theogony,  as  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  curse  of  Uranus,  we 
have — the  fates  of  Mensstius  and 
Atlas  detailed  to  us — and  also  the 
irreverent  crime  of  Prometheus 
and  his  theft  of  fire  from  heaven, 
which  thus  connects  our  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  Titanic  race. 
The  Theogony  has  no  golden  age, 
no  Pandora's  box. 

Tlptr  fitv  yap  (»9(ncor  tn  xOovi  <pv\*  avdpvrmp 

yowtptr  art p0t  kclkw,  k«i  artp  x^*™'*  *•*■» 

vowrmv  r'apyaktw,  ou  r'avtipaat  Ktjpas  tSmrair. — 90,  etc. 

M  Tatar  to«  fvptiv,  «r  VavBpuwov  answering  to  the  breath  of  Gene- 

Olfiw  auftV — "kneaded  earth  with  sis.   The  Theogony  forms  the  wo- 

water,  and  placed  there  the  voice  man  of  earth  alone :  the  earth  and 

ofaman(Ef*y.  Mufyitp)"— -the  voice  water  typify  her  unstable  sense. 

07  pvpta  Xvypa  tun*  arSporrws  aAatajrai : 

vX«ii)  fur  yap  yata  kok&v,  vhtty  8c  BaXnm : 
povaot  favSpcnroiavr  «$  hl**fV  V&  <ri  *VKTl 
avronam  <j>oiTwri.    mura  Bvrrrouri  ftpowat 
oryp.  circi  q>*vTiv  c{c  iActo  fitfrura  Ztus. — 100,  etc. 

68  In  Homer,  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  is  essentially  the  artist.    In 
Hesiod,  Theog.  929,  he  is  :— 

Etc  *anwv  nx"1!™  tciKaoytwor  OvpawufPmv: 
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Deity.  In  Hesiod  the  Deity  appears  as  cunning  and 
treacherous,  as  luring  man  on,  though  guilty  of  no  ill,  to  his 
destruction ;  but  in  Moses,  however  he  may  seem  to  fear 
man's  possible  equality,  the  God  is  just  and  only  pronounces 
on  man  a  promised,  and  in  consideration  of  the  temptation, 
a  somewhat  commuted  sentence.  The  Hebrew  legend 
never  altogether  forgets  that  its  Deity  is  the  wise  and 
powerful  Creator,  while  the  Greek  never  rises  beyond  its 
first  conception  of  the  gods,  who  like  its  men  are  mere 
accidents. 

in.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Lamaic  faith,  the 
first  men  lived  to  the  age  of  60,000  years.60  They  are 
represented  as  holy  and  invisibly  nourished  and  as  having 
possessed  the  wonderful  power  of  raising  themselves  to  the 
skies.  In  this  age  of  the  world  the  transmigration  of  souls 
was  universal,  all  men  were  twice  born;60  and  in  this  age 
it  was  that  the  thousand  Burchan  or  gods  settled  themselves 
in  Heaven.  In  an  unlucky  hour  the  earth  produced  a 
honey-sweet  substance, — some  glutton  ate  of  it,  and 
seduced  the  rest  of  mankind  to  follow  his  example.61  From 

And  in  JEschylus,  Prometheus,  who  gave  fire  (^  Zi&uncaXos  T<xn|t)  to 
men,  speaks  of  himself  as  one, — 

atp*  oZ  yt  voAAat  cjqxa&prorra*  re x*w. 

And  of  men, — 

&s  rrjviovs  ovras  ro  wpur 
ttnrovs  ctfipra  jcai  <pp*vu>v  cmfjBoAovf . — Prom.  Desm.,  443. 

09  Pallas  Reise,  vol.  i,  p.  334.  (Adi  Buddha),  is  clearly  the  same 
00  Formerly  the  privilege  of  the  legend.  '*  Originally,"  says  one 
three  superior  castes  of  India,  but  of  their  Tantras,  "  the  earth  was 
now  of  the  Brahmins  only,  the  uninhabited.  In  those  times  the 
Kshetriyas  and  Vaisyas  being  con-  inhabitants  of  Abhaswara  (one  of 
sidered  extinct.  This  "double  the  Bhuvanas  or  mansions  of  Brah- 
birth"  however  merely  indicates  ma)  used  frequently  to  visit  the 
that  regeneration  which  is  pre-  earth,  and  thence  speedily  to  re- 
sumed to  accompany  the  investi-  turn  to  Abhaswara.  It  happened 
ture  of  the  sacred  cord,  the  distinc-  at  length  that  when  a  few  of  these 
tive  mark  of  the  three  highest  beings,  who,  though  half  males, 
castes. — Colebrooke,  As.  Res.,  vii,  half  females,  had  never  yet,  from 
271 ;  Hindu  Theatre,  i,  163,  note,  the  purity  of  their  minds,  con- 
ei  The  Nepaul  account  of  the  ceived  the  sexual  desire,  or  even 
origin  of  sin  or  of  mankind,  sup-  noticed  their  distinction  of  sex, 
posed  by  Hodgson  to  have  been  came  as  usual  to  the  earth,  Adi 
stolen  from  our  Bible,  though  told  Buddha  suddenly  created  in  them 
with  a  difference,  for  Nepaulese  bo  violent  a  longing  to  eat,  that 
Buddhism  acknowledges  a  Creator  they  ate  some  of  the  earth,  which 

u 
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this  time  man  lost  his  pristine  holiness  and  innocence 
and  power,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  scale  the  heavens, 
and  he  no  longer  attained  the  great  age  and  giant  size  of 
the  men  of  former  times.  At  length  also  his  food  began 
to  fail  him,  and  he  must  now  sustain  himself  on  earth- 
butter  and  soon  on  a  species  of  reed-grass.  Of  this  grass 
taught  by  experience  men  began  to  make  provision :  but 
this  too  became  scarce  : — and  now  all  virtue  fled  the  world, 
and  adultery  and  murder  and  injustice  prevailed.  Then 
men  began  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  to  divide  it  among 
themselves;  and  they  chose  out  from  among  themselves 
the  most  experienced  to  be  their  law-giver, — and  he 
became  their  Chan.88 

Here  again  we  have  men  innocent  and  happy,  till  their 
sensuality  and  ill-regulated  appetites  drive  them  down 
from  misery  to  misery ;  and  here  too  we  have  the  first 
steps  towards  a  civilized  state  associated  with  the  lowest 
moral  degradation.  This  legend  is  however  true  to  itself; 
— it  produced  the  universe  and  all  things  else  without  a 
Creator,  and  it  now  unlike  the  others  makes  man's  misery, 
as  it  made  his  happiness,  something  altogether  independent 
of  the  Deity.63 

iv.  According  to  the  Cingalese,  the  Brahmas64  inha- 
bited the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  where  they  enjoyed 
perfect  happiness.  "But  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of 
them  beholding  the  earth  said  to  himself,  what  thing  is 

had  the  taste  of  almonds,  and  by  evolves  his  progress  from  his  sense 
eating  it  they  lost  their  power  of  of  feebleness  (p.  45) ;  and  after- 
flying  back  to  their  Bhuvana,  and  wards  connects  plenty  and  civili- 
so  they  remained  on  the  earth,  zation  with  the  first  Chakravarti 
They  were  now  constrained  to  eat  or  universal  monarch  (p.  104). 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  suste-  °  Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  creed 
nance  ;  and  from  eating  these  in  which  the  priests  claim  higher 
fruits  they  conceived  the  sexual  honours  and  have  more  uncon- 
desire,  and  began  to  associate  to-  trolled  power,  than  in  the  Lamaic. 
gether ;  and  from  that  time,  and  The  fact  is,  they  possess  the  power 
in  that  manner,  the  origin  of  man-  of  distributing  the  good  and  ill  of 
kind  commenced  from  the  union  this  world,  and  they  keep  also  the 
of  the  sexes." — Hodgson,  Bud-  keys  of  the  heaven  and  hell  of  the 
dhism,  p.  63.  next. 

01  The  Vishnu  Purana  similarly  M  See  note  61,  which  accounts 

connects  man's  civilization  with  for  the  name  here  given  to  the 

the  loss  of  his  higher  nature,  and  ancestors  of  our  race. 
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this?  and  with  one  of  his  fingers  having  touched  the 
earth  put  it  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  perceived  the 
same  to  be  deliriously  sweet,  from  which  time  all  the 
Brahmas  ate  of  the  sweet  earth  for  the  space  of  60,000 
years.  In  the  meantime  having  coveted  in  their  hearts 
the  enjoyment  of  this  earth,  they  began  to  say  to  one 
another,  this  part  is  mine  and  that  is  thine ;  and  so  fixing 
boundaries  to  their  respective  shares  divided  the  earth 
between  them.  On  account  of  the  Brahmas  having  been 
guilty  of  covetousness  the  earth  lost  its  sweetness  and 
then  brought  forth  a  kind  of  mushroom/'  which  the 
Brahmas  also  coveted  and  also  divided,  and  of  which  they 
were  also  deprived;  and  thus  they  proceeded  from  food  to 
food,  till  their  nature  was  changed,  and  from  spirits  they 
became  men,  having  bones  and  flesh  and  blood, "  and  they 
imbibed  wicked  ideas,  and  communicated  carnally  with  each 
other:  the  consequence  was  they  lost  their  ancient  glory."85 
This  with  much  that  resembles  the  preceding,  also  a 
Buddhist  legend,  in  some  respects  differs  from  it.  In 
both  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  world  divide  their  time 
between  earth  and  heaven ;  in  both  they  feed  on  the 
earth,  and  as  they  degrade  from  food  to  food  lose  some 
portion  of  their  virtue,  till  at  length  they  become  common 
men.  But  according  to  the  Lamas  they  were  always  mortal 
men,  holier  indeed  and  longer  lived  than  ourselves  but  still 
mortal,  while  according  to  the  Cingalese  they  were  im- 
mortal spirits.  Again  in  Ceylon  the  desire  to  appropriate, 
selfishness,  is  held  up  as  the  primary  cause  of  man's  misery, 
in  Thibet  as  its  first  consequence ;  and  that  misery,  which 
the  Lamaic  legend  expresses  by  poverty  and  the  loss  of 
moral  excellence,  the  Cingalese  realizes  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  material  body.  The  one  legend  accounts  then  for  the 
wretchedness  which  is  our  lot,  while  the  other  tells  us 
how  we  became  possessed  of  our  bodily  frames  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  all  our  carnal  appetites. 

v.  According  to  the  Chinese,  man  is  partly  spirit  partly 
animal.   The  spirit  follows  the  laws  of  heaven  as  a  disciple 

M  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Cey-    Res.,  vii,  438.     Buchanan,  Bur- 
Ion,  iii,  156.   Join ville,  Ceylon,  As.    mas,  ib.  vi,  246. 
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his  master ;  the  animal  on  the  other  hand  is  the  slave  of 
sense.  At  his  origin  man  obeyed  the  heavens :  his  first 
state  was  one  of  innocence  and  happiness :  he  knew  neither 
disease  nor  death :  he  was  wise  and  good  by  instinct :  he 
was  all  spirit.66  But  the  immoderate  desire  of  knowledge 
according  to  one  author,  or  according  to  others  gluttony 
or  the  temptation  of  the  woman,  was  the  ruin  of  man- 
kind.67 Man  neglected  the  duties  of  self-restraint :  lust 
and  passion  gained  ascendancy  over  him:  he  lost  his 
spiritual  pre-eminence.  All  beasts  and  birds  and  reptiles 
now  waged  war  against  him  :  as  he  acquired  knowledge, 
all  creatures  became  his  enemies.68 

We  find  then  among  the  Chinese,  as  among  the  Jews, 
an  innocent  peaceful  and  happy  life  attributed  to  the  first 
men,  and  the  same  causes  occasioning  its  loss.  But  the 
Chinese  deal  in  generalities, — they  evidently  philoso- 
phise,69 conjecture   only,   and  they  aim  merely  at  the 

66  Lo  pi,  a  Tao-tsee,  quoted  by  insects,  et  les  serpens,  commenc- 
De  Guignes,  Chou-king,  Dis.  Pre-  erent  a  1'envie  &  lui  faire  la  guerre, 
lim.,  p.  75,  says,  speaking  of  the  Apres  que  l'homme  eut  acquis  la 
golden  age  :  "  Que  les  hommes  science,  toutes  les  creatures  furent 
6toient  spirituals  et  vertueux,  ses  ennemis." — Mem.  Chin.,  i,  107. 
qu'ils  avoient  tout  du  ciel  et  rien  °*  The  views  in  the  text  bear  a 
do  l'homme.  L'esprit,  Chin,  suit  strong  family  resemblance  to  the 
le  ciel  comme  un  disciple  suit  son  Buddhist,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
maitre ;  l'appetit,  Kouei,  la  partie  Buddhist  very  possibly  form  a 
animale,sertenesclaveauxchoses  part  of  the  popular  religion  of 
sensibles.  Au  commencement,  China ;  but  as  Chinese  they  be- 
l'homme,  ob6issant  au  ciel,  6toit  long  to  the  Tao-(  Reason-, Remusat, 
tout  esprit ;  mais  ensuite,  ne  viel-  Broad-Road-,  Julien)  philosophy, 
lant  pas  sur  lui-meme,  la  passion  the  philosophy  of  Lao  -tseu,  born 
prit  le  dessus,  et  il  perdit  Fintelli-  604  b.o.  The  Tao,  then,  the  Broad 
gence."  Road  in  which  we  live,  move,  and 

67  "Le  d6sir  immodere"  de  la  have  our  being  (Tao-te-king,  p. 
scieuce  a  perdu  le  genre  humain,  121),  the  great  void,  Space  in  our 
dit  Hoainan-tsee,"  also  a  Tao-tsee.  language  (see  a  curious  disserta- 
"Selon  le  Tou-lai-see,  la  gourman-  tion  on  Space  and  Time  by  Watts, 
dise  a  perdu  l'univers,  et  a  Ste*  la  which  may  in  a  measure  explain 
porte  de  tous  les  crimes.  L'ancien  the  Tao  of  Lao-tseu),  is  the  first 
proverbe  dit,  II  ne  faut  pas  ecouter  principle  of  alL things;  it  pro- 
les paroles  de  la  femme.  La  glose :  duced  one,  one  produced  two,  two 
( Ces  paroles  indiquent  que  la  per-  produced  three,  and  three  all 
version  de  la  femme  a  et«"  la  pre-  beings  (158).  The  Tao  is  without 
miere  source  et  la  racine  de  tous  action,  without  thought,  without 
les  maux.' " — M6moire6  Chinois,  intelligence  (p.  xiii  and  136),  calm, 
vol.  i,  p.  107.  self-subsistent,  inappreciable  (91), 

68  "Apres  la  d6gradation  de  eternal  (47),  the  mother  of  the 
riiomme.ditLo-pi,lesanimaux,les  universe.    Such  a  first  principle, 
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probable.  The  Jews  on  the  other  hand  narrate  a  plain 
simple  fact, — whether  probable  or  not  they  care  little, — 
they  believe  in  it  and  demand  for  it  the  belief  in  others. 

vi.  According  to  the  Persian  faith: — Ormuzd,  when  he 
gave  existence  to  the  pure  worlds  of  light,  created  also  the 
Ferouers70  or  ei&wXa  of  men.  These  Ferouers  he  placed 
in  the  pleasant  Gorodman :  and  there  they  are  supposed  to 
wander,  pure  and  happy,  till  called  forth  to  take  part  in 
the  ever  during  war  against  Ahriman  and  his  Dews  they 
appear  as  men  on  the  great  battle-field  of  the  world.71 

"  Man  was,"  says  the  Boun-Dehesch,78  "  the  father  of 
man  was, — heaven  was  his  destiny, — but  he  must  be 
humble  of  heart,  and  humbly  do  the  works  of  the  law ; 
pure  he  must  be  of  thought,  pure  of  word,  pure  of  deed, 
not  invoking  the  Dews ; — and  such  in  the  beginning  were 
the  thoughts  and  acts  of  our  first  parents." 

First  they  said,  "  It  is  Ormuzd  who  has  given  the  water, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  trees,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

God  if  you  will  (Hodgson,  Rel.  of  find  a  parallel,  except  in  the  dis- 
the  Buddhists,  p.  36),  leads  of  courses  of  Christ, 
course  to  the  morality  of  Quietism  70  "  Les  Ferouers  sont  comme 
(comp.  Hodgson,  p.  34).  Man  l'expression  la  plus  parfaite  de  la 
must  make  himself  like  the  Tao ;  pensee  du  Createur  appliquee  a  tel 
he  must  subdue  his  body,  he  must  objet  particulier.  lis  ont  d'abord 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  in-  exists  seul.  Reunis  ensuite  aux 
fancy,  he  must  throw  off  all  de-  etres  qu'ils  repr&entoient,  ils  ont 
sire,  thought,  intelligence,  action,  fait  partie  de  Tame  des  creatures, 
and  he  will  then  apprehend  his  mais  ils  ne  se  disent  proprement 
essence.  But  how,  and  why,  is  que  des  dtres  raisonables. — Note 
intelligence  prejudicial  to  man  1  of  Anquetil  to  p.  83,  vol.  i,  of  his 
Man  comes  from  the  Tao  innocent  Translation  of  the  Zend, 
and  happy  and  virtuous ;  but  of  vir-  71  "  En  mdme  temps  l'excellente 
tue  he  takes  no  cognisance,  can  take  intelligence  porta  aux  hommes 
none,  until  after  lie  has  witnessed  les  Ferouers  aes  hommes,  et  leur 
crime, — in  other  words,  because  dit,  Quel  a  vantage  ne  retirerez- 
virtue  and  vice  exist  in  the  human  vous  pas,  de  ce  que  dans  le  monde 
mind  as  correlatives,  the  know-  je  vous  donnerai  d'dtre  dans  des 
ledge  of  one  implies  the  knowledge  corps?  Combattez  alors  les  Da- 
of  the  other,  and  that  knowledge  roudj ;  faites  disparoitre  les  Da- 
presupposes  a  fall  from  innocence,  roudj ;  a  la  fin  je  vous  r6tablirai 
Of  false  analogies  and  not  very  dans  votre  premier  6tat ;  vous 
logical  conclusions  the  Tao-te-  serez  heureux Ensuite  le  Pe- 
king is  full ;  but  there  is  occa-  rouer  de  l'homme  arriva  dans  le 
sionally  a  grandeur  in  its  morality,  monde,  y  parut." — Boun-Dehesch, 
the  outspeakings  of  a  great  soul,  Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  350. 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  "  Yide  p.  377-380,  ibid. 
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and  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sun,  and  all  things 
pure."  But  Ahriman  arose,  and  rushed  upon  their 
thoughts,  and  heat  down  their  good  dispositions,  and  said 
to  them,  "  It  is  Ahriman  who  has  given  the  water,"  &c. 
Thus  Ahriman  deceived  them  and  to  the  very  end  will 
seek  to  deceive.73  To  his  lie  they  gave  credence  and 
became  darvands;  and  therefore  are  their  souls  condemned 
to  the  Douzakh  even  until  the  great  resurrection  of  the 
body.  During  thirty  days  they  feasted,  and  covered 
themselves  with  black  clothing.  After  thirty  days  they 
went  to  the  chase ;  and  they  found  a  white  goat,  and  with 
their  lips  they  drew  off  her  milk,  and  drank  her  milk  and 
were 'glad:  "We  have  tasted  nothing  like  to  this  milk," 
said  Meschia  and  Meschiane :  "  the  milk  we  have  drunk 
was  pleasant  to  the  taste,  very  pleasant  to  the  taste",  and 
it  was  an  evil  to  their  bodies. 

"  Then  the  Dew,  the  liar,  grown  more  bold  presented 
himself  a  second  time,  and  brought  with  him  fruit  of 
which  they  ate ;  and  of  a  hundred  excellences  they  before 
possessed  one  only  was  left  them.  And  after  thirty  days 
and  thirty  nights  they  found  a  white  and  fat  sheep,  and 
they  cut  off  its  left  ear ;  and  taught  by  the  Izeds  of  heaven 
they  drew  fire  from  the  tree  konar,74  and  they  fired  the 
tree,  and  with  their  breath  raised  the  fire  to  a  flame ;  and 
they  burned,  first  the  branches  of  the  konar,  then  of  the 
khorma,  and  afterwards  of  the  myrtle ;  and  they  roasted 
the  sheep,  and  divided   it  into  three  portions;    and  of 

79  Anquetil,  at  the  foot  of  the  vit  un  arbre  sur  lequel  6toit  un 

page,  gives    this  other   reading,  oiseau,  qui,enlebequetant,faisoit 

which   more  distinctly  connects  sortir  du  feu ;  il  en  fut  frappe* ;  il 

our  destiny  with  that  of  Meschia  en  prit  une  branche,  et  s'en  servit 

and  Meschiane:    "Ce  fut  ainsi  pour  en  tirer   du  feu." — Chou- 

qu'au    commencement    Ahriman  king,  Dis.  Prel.  p.  83 ;  and  we 

mentit  (aux  hommes)  sur  ce  qui  may  observe  that  with  fire  some 

regardoit  les  Dews ;  et  jusqu'a  la  interpreters    have  connected  all 

fin  ce  cruel  ne  cherche  qu'a  (les  physical   disease :    "  Tant    qu'on 

corrompre) ;  a  cause  d'eux  (Mes-  n'entendit  point  parler  de  cuire 

chia  et  Meschiane)  les  ames  seront  ni  de  rdtir,  les  forces  de  l'homme 

en  enfer  jusqu'a  la  resurrection."  ne  s'affoiblissoient  pas." — The  Old 

— Zendavesta,  ut  supra.  Scandinavian  view. — Others  how- 

74  The  Chinese  thus  narrate  the  ever  have  attributed  to  its  use 

first  discovery  of  fire :  "  Un  sage  all  curative  properties  :  "  Par  ce 

alia  se  promener   au    dela  des  moyen  I'estomac  et  le  ventre  ne 

bornes  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune :  il  furent  plus  deranges." — Id.  ib. 
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the  two  which  they  did  not  eat,  one  was  carried  to  heaven, 
— the  bird  kehrkas  carried  it  away." 

"  Afterwards  they  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  a  dog  and 
they  clothed  themselves  in  its  skin.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  chase,  and  with  the  furs  of  wild  beasts 
they  covered  their  bodies.  And  Meschia  and  Meschiane 
digged  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  they  found  iron,  and  the 
iron  they  beat  with  a  stone,  and  they  made  for  themselves 
an  axe,  and  they  struck  at  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  they 
felled  the  tree  and  arranged  its  branches  into  a  hut ;  and  to 
God  they  gave  no  thanks  :  and  the  Dews  took  heart.  And 
Meschia  and  Meschiane  became  enemies  and  hated  each 
other,  and  they  advanced  against  and  struck  and  wounded 
each  one  the  other,  and  each  went  his  own  way :  then  from 
his  place  of  darkness  the  chief  of  the  Dews  was  heard  to 
cry  aloud, '  Man  worship  the  Dews  !  *  And  the  Dew  of  hate 
sat  upon  his  throne.  And  Meschia  advanced,  and  drew 
milk  from  the  bull,  and  sprinkled  it  towards  the  north, 
and  the  Dews  became  strong ;  and  during  fifty  winters 
Meschia  and  Meschiane  lived  apart,  and  after  that  time 
they  met  and  Meschiane  bore  twins,"  &c. 

In  this  legend,  as  in  that  of  Genesis,  we  have  the  history 
of  the  first  ancestors  of  our  race.  In  both  legends  man 
is  created  pure  and  innocent ;  but  according  to  Moses  he 
is  formed  of  earth  and  is  pure,  because  ignorant ;  while 
according  to  Zoroaster,  he  comes  from  God  or  God's 
dwelling,  "  trailing  with  him  clouds  of  glory",  and  is  pure 
because  moral  and  religious.75  In  both  legends  the  eating 

70  I  draw  this  distinction  be-  from  the  Iescht  of  Taschter^Carde' 
tween  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Gene-  vi)  :  "  Le  Dew  Epeoschft  vainquit 
sis  and  the  Meschia  and  Meschiane  Taschter,  eclatant  de  lumidre  et 
of  the  Zend  advisedly.  In  Genesis  de  gloire,  qui  s'enfuit  du  Zare* 
the  man  dressed  the  Lord's  gar-  Voorokesch6,  a  la  distance  d'un 
den,  and  talked  with  his  master  as  grand  Hesar.  Taschter,  eclatant 
with  his  friend.  He  knew  not  de  lumiere  et  de  gloire,  vit  l'eau 
good  from  evil,  and  he  did  not  resserree  et  violentee  couler  avec 
tremble  before,  and  does  not  seem  peine  vers  le  midi ;  il  me  vit  on- 
to have  worshipped  God  till  after  priml,  moi  Ormuzd,  qui  suis  la 
he  lost  his  innocence.  The  first  supreme  force  ;  il  la  vit  opprimee, 
words  of  Meschia  and  Meschiane  cette  loi  ezcellente  qui  est  la  lu- 
on  the  other  hand  are  words  of  midre  des  ames  ;  el  cela  parceque 
worship;  they  acknowledge  their  Phomme,  Meschia,  ne  m'avoit  pas 
Maker  and  their  God.  They  cease  fait  IzeschnS  en  me  nommant. 
to  worship  him — and,  as  we  learn  comme  les  Izeds  me  font  Izeschni 
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of  a  particular  fruit  (in  the  one  it  is  the  especial  food  of 
the  Elohim ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  production  of  Ahriman) 
causes  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of  our 
race.  According  to  Genesis  however  this  is  the  one  crime, 
while  according  to  the  Avesta  this  is  but  one  of  a  series  of 
crimes  committed  by  our  first  parents.  In  both  histories 
man  is  represented  as  yielding  to  the  first  temptation ;  and 
in  both,  man  by  his  own  fault  condemns  himself  to  misery ; 
but,  among  the  Hebrews,  man  sins  by  disobeying  an  ex- 
press command, — and  he  sins  because  tempted  by  a  beast 
of  the  field ;  while  according  to  the  Parsis  he  sins  against 
his  conscience, — sins  because  tempted  by  Ahriman,  and 
sins  by  acknowledging  Ahriman  as  the  author  of  all  good. 
In  the  Zend  books  man  is  not  created  for  this  earth,  and 
all  things  earthly  therefore  defile  him ;  as  he  eats,  he  loses 
his  spiritual  nature  ;76  and,  as  he  acquires  the  mechanical 
arts  of  life,  he  but  subjects  himself  the  more  to  the  power  of 
the  evil  one.  According  to  Moses  on  the  other  hand  man 
is  expressly  made  for  this  world ;  he  possesses  it  as  its 
lord,  and  he  eats  of  its  fruits,  and  does  God  service :  and 
if  knowledge  makes  him  miserable,  it  is  because  that 
knowledge  which  is  not  instinct  is  not  of  God's  giving77 
and  therefore  cannot  be  for  man's  good.  In  the  one 
legend  Ormuzd  sends  man  on  the  earth  as  to  a  place  of 
trial,  in  the  other  Jehovah  as  to  a  place  of  enjoyment. 
This  legend  then  punishes  man  sufficiently,  by  making 
him  to  feel  his  nakedness,78  by  driving  him  out  into  the 

en  me  nommant." — Zend.  vol.  ii,  du  lait ;  puis  ils  quitteront  le  lait, 

p.  191.  cesseront  de  manger  le  fruit  des 

78  I  presume  this  from  the  fact  arbres,  et  ne  boiront  que  de  l'eau. 

that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  man  Ensuite  la  derniere  annee,  lorsque 

is  to  return  to  his  pristine  food —  Sosiosch    paroitra,    l'homme    ne 

water ;  and  at  length,  when  Sosi-  mangera  plus,   et  il  ne  mourra 

osch  appears  during  the  last  year  pas.  — Boun-Dehesch,   vol.  ii,  § 

of  the  great  millenium,  will  neither  xzzi,  p.  4 1 1 . 

eat  nor  require  food  :  "  Dans  le  n  According   to  the  book    of 

mille  d'Oscneder-mah,  il  y  aura  Enoch,    "the   angels  who   have 

encore  de  la  force  dans  la  nature,  commerce  with  the  daughters  of 

mais  elle  diminuera.   Les  hommes  men  teach  them  the  secrets  of 

passeront  trois  jours  et  trois  nuits  Heaven"  ;  and  this  is  put  forward 

faisant  Izeschnl,  et  mangeant  Tun  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 

avec  l'autre,  et  se  trouveront  a  la  struction   of  the  world  by  the 

fin  des  terns.    Ensuite  ils  cesse-  deluge. 

ront  de  manger  de  la  viande,  et  78   In  both  legends,  the  first 

mangeront  du  fruit  des  arbres  et  consequence  of  man's  Bin  shows 
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briery  wilderness  of  the  world,  and  by  condemning  him 
to  return  to  the  dust  of  which  he  had  been  formed ;  but, 
in  that,  no  such  punishment  could  avail :  for  the  weed- 
covered  earth  Ahriman  had  already  corrupted  and  defiled, 
and  to  the  earth  the  pure  Ferouer  had  been  ordered  but 
to  try  his  courage  and  his  truth ;  death  then  could  have 
no  terrors  for  the  faithless  servant :  it  could  but  lead  him 
back  to  the  pleasant  odours,  the  beauteous  exhalations, 
and  the  heavenly  light  of  the  happy  Gorodman — unless 
indeed  some  terrible  retribution  awaited  him  beyond  the 
grave.  Yes  it  was  decreed,  that  he  who  worshipped  the 
Dews  should  suffer  with  the  Dews, — he  must  sink  down 
to  the  stench,  the  corruption  and  the  darkness  of  the 
Douzakh.79 

vn.   Among   the  Hindus80   we   find   that  the   Vedas, 

itself  in  the  desire  of  clothing:  de  cc  monde  de  maux,  dans  ces 

the  sense  of  shame  induces  it  in  demeures  ou  l'auteur  des  maux 

Genesis,  but  the  sense  of  cold  I  n'a  aucun   pouvoir  ?     Soyez  les 

suspect  in  the  A  vesta.     For  hav-  bien-venus,  6  ames    pures,  pres 

ing  worshipped  our  parents  be-  d'Ormuzd,  pres  des  Amschaspands, 

come  subject    to  Ahriman,  and  pres  du  trine  d'or,"  etc. 

Ahriman  it  is  who  has  afflicted  m  In  the  first  edition  I  here 

the  earth  with  cold,  and  Ahriman  quoted  largely  from  the  Shastah 

it  was  who  with  cold  drove  the  of  Brahmah  (Hoi well),  but  Vans 

people  of  Ormuzd  from  Eeriene-  Kennedy  (Pref.  Hindu  Mythology) 

Veeajoo:    "Le  premier  lieu,  la  somewhat    contemptuously    and 

Eremiere  ville,  semblable  au  Be-  scarcely  on  sufficient  grounds  (see, 

escht  que  je  produisis,  moi,  qui  always  remembering  that  it  is  full 

suis  Ormuzd,  tut  Eeriene- Veed-  of  Persian   notions,   Oupnekhat, 

joodonn6pur.  EnsuitecePeetiare'  v.ii;  Oup.  11,  Brah.  99,  and  Oup. 

Ahriman,  plein  de  mort,  fit  dans  148,  B.  168,  p.  386,  388)  puts  it 

la   fleuve  qui    arrosoit  Eeriene-  aside  as  of  no  authority;  and  I 

Veedioo,lagrandecouleuYre,9»4rc  find  on  comparing  it  with  the 

de  Vhiver  aonnS  par  le  Dew" —  Vedas  (those  of  them  at  least 

Fargard,  i,  Vendiaad,  Zend,  263.  opened  by  translations  to  the  view 

79  For  a  description :  of  Gorod-  of  the  unlearned,  as  the  Sama 

man,  see  Nann-Sesaeschne  xiii,  Veda  by  Stevenson,  and  of  the 

Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  25 :  of  the  Dou-  Rig- Veda, — the  first  book,  Latin 

sakh,  Boun-Dehesch,  p.  416 ;  ib. :  by  Rosen,  English  by  Wilson,  and 

of  the  resurrection  ana  the  recep-  the  eight  books  French  by  Lang- 

tion  which  the  iust  may  expect,  lois)  that  it  exalts  deities  and  doc- 

Fargard,  xix,  vol.  i,  p.  418:  "Les  trines,  which  however  they  may 

ames  des  justes  passeront  le  pont  now  occupy  the  Hindu  mind,  are 

Tchinevad  qui  inspire  la  frayeur,  either  unknown,  or  but   barely 

accompagnees  des  Izeds  celestes,  known,  to  the  Vedas,  viz. : 

Bahman  se  ldvera  de  son  trdne  i.  It  holds  up  to  our  reverence, 

d'or ;  Bahman  leur  dira :  Comment  as  the  first  created  of  gods  or 

£tes-vous  venus  ici,  6  ames  pures,  angels,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva, 

15 
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without  mooting  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  recog- 
nize two  classes  of  superior  beings  :  Devas  and  Sadhyas, 

the  personages  of  the  Hindu  Tri-  ject  to  transmigration :  "L'homme 
murti.  Of  these  Brahma  may  pos-  agit  et  sans  le  savoir  agit  par  ce 
sibly  be  alluded  to  in  the  lxxii  maitre  [ Agni,  identifiable  with  the 
Sukta  of  the  Rich  (Wilson,  190) ;  sun]  sans  le  voir  il  ne  voit  que 
and  in  the  Sama  Veda  he  appears  par  lui.  Enveloppe"  dans  le  sein 
(p.  60)  as  the  "first-born",  as  de  sa  mere  et  sujet  a  plusieurs 
(p.  152)  the  "first  among  the  gods",  naissances  il  est  au  pouvoir  du 
and  "  the  all-controlling  Lord"  mal".  But  can  we,  from  such  a 
(p.  245),  but  no  hymns  are  any-  passage  standing  alone,  argue  that 
where  addressed  nor  any  prayers  transmigration  is  a  VaicRk  doc- 
offered  to  him.  Vishnu  is  not  un-  trine  ?  See  Sama  Veda,  pp.  19, 80, 
frequently  mentioned  in  both  the  87, 198,  215.  In  the  ritual  of  the 
Rig  and  Sama  Vedas,  and  is  some-  Hindus  however  we  find  it  alluded 
times  the  equal  but  oftener  the  to,  and  that  ritual  is  no  doubt  of 
subordinate  of  Indra ;  he  is  a  form  great  antiquity.  (As.  Res.,  vii,  29, 
of  the  Sun ;  hymns,  some  half-  comp.  263,  260,  244,  etc.) 
dozen  altogether,  are  dedicated  to  m.  It  holds  up  the  cow  as  a 
him,  and  to  him  in  conjunction  sacred  animal  and  ordains  the  in- 
with  Indra,  in  t heB.  if  and  v,  Rig-  violability  of  life  (ib.50,52).  Now 
Veda;  elsewhere  he  is  included  the  Vedas,  though  they  indeed 
among  the  Viswadevas,  and  glori-  love  the  cow, — she  is  with  them 
fied  in  the  hymns  to  them  (xxii,  the  great  source  of  wealth,  and  by 
S.  Wilson),  but  he  is  nowhere  an  her  name  they  express  everything 
object  of  especial  veneration.  As  which  gives  or  procures  benefits, 
to  Siva,  his  name  never  occurs,  e.g.  the  clouds  are  celestial  cows, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  even  prayer,  a  good  milking  cow,  Lan- 
known  to  the  Vaidik  times,  though  glois,  i,  445,  etc.,  yet  do  not  re- 
he  must  have  been  early  worship-  gard  her  as  an  animal  peculiarly 
ped,  as  he  is  one  of  the  gods  propi-  6acred.  And  as  they  contain  hymns 
tiated  at  funerals  (As.  Res.  vii,  255)  to  be  recited  at  animal  sacrifices, 
and  on  other  occasions  (ib.  263).  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  (Lan- 
ii.  It  announces  the  transmi-  glois,  i,  376),  afterwards  cut  up 
gration  of  souls  as  the  system  of  and  apparently  eaten  (v,  11,  12), 
the  universe  (Ft.  ii,  p.  50).  But  and  represent  (Sama,  98)  the 
the  Vedas,  though  they  know  of  priest  hurrying  to  the  house  where 
an  after  life,  a  distinguished  place  there  is  an  animal  sacrifice,  and 
in  heaven,  for  the  worshipper  of  without  horror  (Rig,  165,  Wilson) 
Agni,  and  a  heaven  of  Vishnu,  speak  of  butchers  cutting  up  a 
where  his  devotees  live  in  all  cow ;  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
pleasure  (Langlois,  i,354  and  3$4)  that  they  especially  execrate  those 
only  indistinctly  hint  at,  if  they  men  "who  by  violence  bring  about 
indeed  allude  to,  the  metempsy-  the  dissolution  of  mortal  forms"; 
chosis,  as  in  the  following  pass-  indeed,  even  the  Harivansa,  de- 
ages  :  "  Indra  heros  c61ebre  par  scribing  Crichna's  feast  at  Dwa- 
tant  de  naissances"  (Rig-Veda,  i,  raka,  places  before  the  guests  roast 
325).  "Tu  es  deja  ne*  bien  des  mutton,  grilled  buffalo,  stewed 
fois,  Indra**,  ^ii,  422,  and  again  game,  etc.  (Melanges  de  Lit.-San- 
xvi,  H.  i.  L.  vih,  S.  190,  and  vii,  H.  scrite,  Langlois,  p.  134.) 
iii,  L.  ii,  S.  320)  This  last,  one  of  rv.  It  announces  those  four 
the  most  remarkable  hymns  of  the  great  Jogues  or  ages  which  toge- 
Rich,  has  a  passage,  which,  though  ther,  in  the  Hindu  cosmogony, 
another  meaning  may  be  given  to  make  up  the  life  of  creation  (ib. 
it,  seems  to  speak  of  man  as  sub-  56,  comp.  Brahma  Viverte  Pooran, 
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gods  and  demigods  the  friends  of  mankind :  and  Asuras 
and  Rakshasas  demons  and  greedy  spirits,  the  enemies  of 
both  gods  and  men ;  and  two  classes  of  men :  the  Aryas, 
"  the  white-complexioned  friends  of  Indra,"  who  honour 
the  gods  with  worship  and  sacrifice  and  thus  aid  them 
against  the  Asuras  :  and  the  Dasyus,  men  not  altogether 
barbarous  but  negligent  of  sacrifice  and  of  the  gods  and 
without  either  religion  or  morality.81  We  find  too 
that  the  Puranas  represent  these  Devas  and  Asuras  or 
Daityas,  children  of  one  father  but  of  different  mothers,  as 
waging  together  an  incessant  war  in  which  the  Asuras  are 
ever  eventually  worsted,  and  worsted  because  of  their  here- 
tical notions  or  their  rejection  of  the  supreme  soul,88  i.e. 
because  of  their  intellectual  weakness  or  moral  perversity, 
i.e.  to  evil  already  existing  the  Puranas  point  as  the  origin 
of  evil.  But  in  the  Vedantine  Maya  we  have  the  ques- 
tion solved.  According  to  this  orthodox  theology  of  the 
Hindus,  the  original  mistake,  sin  if  you  will,  is  in  the  creation 

Anct.  Ind.  Lit.,  p.  72,  73).    Of  Aryas,  the  Hindu  nations,  and  the 

these  ages  I  find  no  trace  what-  Dasyus  (Mlech'has  barbarians  in 

ever  in  the  Vedas.  Menu  430,  c.  xii,  where  there  is  an 

Is  it  not  fair  therefore  to  con-  enumeration  of  the  several  kinds 
elude  that  this  Shastah  is  subse-  of  beings)  are  the  one  the  men  in 
quent  to  the  recognition  of  these  whom  good,  the  other  those  in 
doctrines  by  the  Hindus,  subse-  whom  evil  preponderates. — See 
quent  consequently  to  the  Vedas  ?  Suktas  41  and  100,  v.  8  and  18,  pp. 
And  from  some  traces  in  it  of  137  and  259.  Wilson's  Rig-Veda. 
Persian  and  Mahommedan  opi-  8SSeeJour.R.As.Soc.v.282,from 
nions,  may  we  not  infer  that  it  is  the  PadmaPurana  by  Wilson.  The 
of  no  great  antiquity,  and  at  the  Agni  Purana  also,  quoted  by  Ken- 
very  earliest  a  product  of  that  nedy,IIind.  Myth.,  250,  states  that 
eclecticism  in  religion  which  pre-  "  the  Suras  having  been  conquered 
vailed  in,  and  for  some  time  after,  by  the  Asuras  applied  to  Vishnu, 
the  reign  of  Akbar  I  and  he  assumed  the  delusive  form 

**  This  will  not  be  found  a  very  of  Buddha,  deceived  the  Asuras 

accurate  classification  of  the  in-  and  induced  them  to  renounce  the 

habitants  of  either  world,  but  it  Vedas  and  thus  enabled  the  Suras 

may  suffice.    The  Devas  are  they  to  conquer  their  enemies."    Ac- 

who  possess  the  heaven  by  right  cording  however  to  the  Oupne- 

of  birth ;  the  Sadhyas  are  the  men  k'hat  "  Le  roi  des  djeinans  et  ses 

who  have  won  heaven  by  their  compagnons  tombdrent  dans  1'er-r 

deeds  :  "  Que  lea  Devas  mortels  reur — parcequ'ils  crurent  que  le 

ajoutent  sacrifices  sur  sacrifices  corps  est  tout  et  qu'on  doit  adorer 

tels  sont  leurs  premiers  devoirs,  son  corps ;  enfin  qu'il  n'y  a  point 

Par  ces  oeuvres  genereuses  Us  ob-  d'ame    universelle. — Analyse    de 

tiennentle  cielou  son  ties  anciens  l'Oupnek'hat,  Languinais,   Jour. 

Devas  les  Sadhyas." — Rig.  Lan-  Asiatique  ii,  p.  272,  and  Vishnu 

glois,  vol.  i,  390, and  note  103.  The  Purana,Wilson,  book  i,  c.  xvii,  xviii . 
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itself.  By  the  wish  to  create  and  the  act  of  creation  the 
Deity  subjects  himself  to  Maya  or  Delusion ;  under  its  in- 
fluence he  divides  himself  into  or  sees  himself  in  infinite 
individualities  and  forgets  his  own  immensity  and  unity  in 
them ;  and  they  just  in  proportion  as  they  cherish  and 
develope  their  finite  powers,  this  body,  so  just  in  that 
proportion  do  they  lose  all  chance  of  disengaging  them- 
selves from  their  prison  chains,83  and  so  the  longer  remain 
liable  to  those  vicissitudes  of  birth,  growth,  decay  and 
death,  which  are  so  fearfully  wearisome  to  the  calm  medi- 
tative mind  of  the  Hindus. 

But  again  according  to  Hindu  mythology84  the  univer- 
sal Brahm  through  Maya  produces  Brahma,  and  Brahma 
in  his  turn  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  his  days,  (it 
consists  like  his  night  of  several  billions  of  our  years,)  pro- 
duces our  and  other  worlds,  "  and  the  arrangements  and 
establishments  thereof  last  till  his  evening.  When  Brah- 
ma's night  comes  on,  a  Fralaya  or  general  dissolution  takes 
place  in  the  Brahmanda,  and  the  upper  and  the  interme- 
diate and  the  lower  worlds  are  all  destroyed,"  or  "  absorbed 
into  his  own  body,"  and  there  remain  during  his  night. 
At  its  expiration  the  worlds  again  appear  and  again  perish, 
and  are  so  produced  and  so  perish  until  the  close  of 
Brahma's  life,  consisting  of  one  hundred  of  his  years, 
"  when  the  Mahapralaya  is  set  on  foot  and  in  that  season 
the  whole  Brahmanda  and  the  fourteen  Bhuvahnas85  or 
worlds  become  annihilated  or  absorbed  in  Brahm." 

But  again,  between  these  several  created  worlds  a  con- 
tinuous interchange  of  souls  the  Hindus  believe  is  ever 


88  In  Menu  the  body  is  thus 
described :  "  A  mansion  with  bones 
for  its  rafters,  with  nerves  and 
tendons  for  cords,  with  muscles 
and  blood  for  mortar,  with  skin 
for  its  outward  covering,  filled 
with  no  sweet  perfumes,  but  load- 
ed with  fraces  and  urine  ;  a  man- 
sion infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow, 
the  seat  of  malady,  harrassed  with 
pains,  haunted  with  darkness,  and 
incapable  of  standing  long.  Such 
a  mansion  of  the  vital  soul  let  its 
occupier  always  cheerfully  quit; 


as  a  tree  leaves  the  bank  of  a 
river  when  it  falls  in,  or  as  a  bird 
leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  its 
pleasure,  thus  he  who  leaves  his 
body. .  .is  delivered  from  the  raven- 
ing shark  of  the  world." — vi,  77-78. 

"  PooranArthePrekashShastre. 
Ancient  Indian  Lit,  pp.  114, 122, 
135, 151.  I  have  altered  the  spell- 
ing of  the  Hindu  words  to  the 
modern  method. 

88  Dabistan,  ii,  p.  10-13,  in  the 
notes  are  the  names  and  an  ac- 
count of  these  fourteen  worlds. 
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going  on.  And  ours  the  intermediate  world  is  but  a  dim 
and  cold  reflex  of  the  heaven  above — a  world  of  punish- 
ment and  purification  to  which  we  have  been  banished  for 
sins  committed  in  some  previous  state  of  existence.86  Here 
then  we  are  thrown  to  suffer,  but  not  without  hope,  not 
altogether  helpless,  for  here  only  can  we  attain  that  intel- 
lectual holiness  which  shall  reunite  us  with  the  supreme 
soul;  and  here,  weak  and  wretched  though  man  be,  the 
Deity  made  evident  by  his  power  occasionally  deigns  to 
sojourn,  "  appearing  from  age  to  age  for  the  preservation 
of  the  just,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  and  the  establish- 
ment of  virtue."87  In  this  universe,  then,  the  once  divine 
soul  wanders,  passing  through  many  births  and  subject  to 
successive  transmigrations :  now  debased  to  the  gross  body 
of  a  pariah,  nd  now  gracing  the  pure  and  nobl?  forms  of 
gods  and  genii,  but  never  wholly  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  matter — never  completely  exalted  above  the  possibili- 
ties of  sin  and  consequent  degradation  until  it  loses  its 
individuality  by  identification  with  the  Divine  mind.89 

According  to  the  Hindus  then  the  body  was  formed 
for  the  soul ;  according  to  our  books  the  soul  was  given 
to  animate  the  body  :  to  us  therefore  the  world  appears  at 
its  origin  as  a  happy  garden,  in  which  wandered  an  inno- 
cent and  joyous  race ;  while  to  them  it  is  held  up  as  the 
Siberia  of  the  heavenly  empire,  the  purgatory  in  which 
rebel  souls  expiate  past  offences.  They  account  for  the 
creation  of  a  miserable  and  disorganized  world ;  we  for 
the  woful  change  that  has  come  over  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  mankind.  They  and  we  are  equally  oppressed 
with  the  material  the  physical  sufferings  of  humanity ;  but 
the  Puranas  in  the  differences  of  caste  and  of  fortune  find 
some  shadow  of  a  previous  glory;   while   our   Genesis 

86  Hitopadesa,  Wilkins,  p.  229  ;  Eckstein  Analyse  de  PAiteraya 
Dubois,  Moeurs  des  Indes,ii,  p.  309;  Upanishad, — if  out.  Jour.  Asia- 
Rhode,  Heilige  Sage,  p.  162 ;  Reli-  tique,  xi,  p.  431.  This  is  also  the 
gion  des  Morgenlandes  i,  76 ;  Lan-  Bhuddhist  view. — See  Buchanan, 
guinais,  Rel.  des  Indous,  oouvres,  Religion  of  the  Burmas,  As.  Res. 
from  the  Oupnek'hat,  c.  iv,  p.  318.  iv.,  p.  224 ;  Schmidt,  Mem.  de 

87  Bhagavat-Geeta,      Wilkins,  l'Acad.  de  Petersbourg,  ii,  p.  36. 
Lecture  iv,  p.  52.  89  Colebrooke,  vol.  i,  p.  368  ;  and 

88  Vishnu  Purana,  Wilson,  p.  Languinais,  ut  supra,  p.  338 ;  and 
36  ;  Brahme  V ivertte  Pooran,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Bhagavat- 
Ancient   Indian  Lit.  p.  73,  and  Geeta. 
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throws  its  curse  unqualified  by  any  exception,  uncheered 
by  any  hope  over  our  wretched  race.  The  Hindu  legend 
however,  by  the  unknown  crimes  and  unremembered 
virtues90  it  punishes  or  rewards,  sanctifies  and  perpetuates 
the  condition  in  which  the  individual  is  born :  it  induces 
in  the  rich  and  happy,  the  privileged  classes,  a  Pharisaical 
self-content;  and  in  the  poor  and  suffering  a  slavish 
abasement.  The  Hebrew  myth  on  the  other  hand  recog- 
nizes no  distinction  between  man  and  man  ;91  it  finds  us  all 
equally  miserable,  and  unless  it  hereafter  offer  to  us  the  par- 
don and  the  consolations  of  the  Deity  all  equally  hopeless. 
The  first  then,  as  it  developes  itself  in  the  state,  will  ap- 
peal to  the  religion  of  the  many  to  subject  them  to  the 
power  of  the  few  ;  while  the  second  will  leave  us  subject 
indeed  to  the  Deity  and  to  his  priests,  but  will  demand 
respect  not  for  the  man,  but  for  the  laws.  The  one  will 
lean  towards  a  paternal  government,  perhaps  a  tyranny, 
and  will  form  a  people  abhorrent  of  change,  stationary, 
but  content  and  characterised  by  their  love  of  order  and 
stability ;  the  other  towards  a  republic  with  equality  and 
fraternity  as  its  basis,  and  will  create  a  society  which  if  in 
an  improving  and  really  progressive  state  reverently  models 
itself  on  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  Humanity,  but 
which  if  merely  busy  and  restless  and  eager  for  change 
will  be  only  distinguished  by  its  jealousy  and  hate  for  all 
superiority  whether  of  wealth  or  position  or  talent  or  virtue. 
Again,  according  to  Genesis,  God  speaks  his  fiat  and 
our  universe  bursts  into  existence— but  whether  as  God's 


90  "C'est  aux  mdmes  caues  qu'il 
faut  attribuer  les  distinctions  qu' 
on  observe  parmi  les  homines. 
Les  uns  sont  riches,  les  autres 

pauvres,"  &c "rien  de  tout 

cela  n'est  l'effet  du  hazard,  mais 
bien  le  rfcultat  des  vertus  ou  des 
vices  qui  ont  pr6c6d6  la  renais- 
sance.— Dubois,  id.  p.  309.  "  Je- 
der  geborne  Brahman  an  dessen 
K6rper  sich  vor  seinem  sechzehn- 
ten  Jahre  irgend  ein  Fehler  ent- 
wickelt,  oder  wer  irgend  ein 
Gcbrechen  mit  auf  die  Welt 
bringt,  aus  seinem  Kastcn  gestos- 
sen  wird,  da  man  jeden  korper- 


lichen  Fehler  als  Strafe  fur 
Sunden  des  vorigen  Lebens  be- 
trachtet."— Rhode,  u.  Religids. 
Bildung  d.  Hindus,  vol.  i,  p.  219. 

81  I  speak  here  of  the  true  Mo- 
saical  doctrine:  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  and  the  belief  that 
the  misfortunes  of  this  life  were 
the  punishments  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  some  previous  state  of 
existence  became  in  later  times 
only  an  article  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Hence  that  question  put 
to  Christ :  "  Did  this  man  sin,  or 
his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind  1" 
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first  and  best  or  last  and  poorest  creation,  Moses  is  silent. 
God  too  breathes  upon  the  kneaded  clay  and  man  steps 
forth  a  living  soul :  and  man  dies  and  his  body  returns  to 
earth :  but  whether  or  not  the  soul  survives  this  bodily 
death,  Moses  leaves  undetermined.  A  superior  world  and 
a  future  state  are  not  necessary  to,  though  they  may 
coexist  with,  the  religion  of  Moses.  But  according  to  the 
Hindus  and  the  Zend  people  this  material  is  created 
merely  as  a  pendant  to  a  heavenly  world,  and  to  one  in 
which  the  souls  of  men  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally placed,  and  from  which  they  are  sent  to  this  earth 
for  the  purification  and  destruction  of  evil;  their  births 
and  deaths  here  are  therefore  but  phases  in  their  lives, 
phenomena  to  which  their  nature  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Deity  subject  them.  With  them,  then — first,  a  superior 
world  with  its  hierarchy  of  angels,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers  :"  and  secondly,  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  soul  under  all  changes  (and  according  to 
the  one  people  these  changes  are  manifold  almost  to  infi- 
nity, while  according  to  the  other  they  are  limited  but  to 
a  single  life  which  sends  the  soul  to  heaven  or  hell)  are 
essential  and  fundamental  articles  of  faith. 

Again,  their  books  assert  that  this  earth  has  been  created 
for  a  particular  object  or  to  last  for  a  specified  time ;  the 
moment  therefore  its  period  of  life  is  accomplished  or  its 
objects  have  been  attained  or  are  found  unattainable,  this 
earth  of  necessity  becomes  a  useless  blot  in  the  creation. 
And  to  this  earth  consequently  both  Persians  and  Hindus 
allot  a  definite  existence,93  during  which  according  to  the 

99  Cherubim    are,    it    is  true,  rwv  seraphim.     Seraphim  stete- 

apoken  of  in  this  chapter,  angels  runt  ante  eum  (Esai  vi).  At  post, 

too  appear  frequently  in  Genesis :  vir  Gabriel  (Dan.  ix,  21),  Michael 

and,  accustomed  to  them,  we  do  princeps  Tester  (Dan.  x,  21)." — 

not  find  their  appearance  at  all  Lightfoot,  Horse  Hebraic©.     In 

strange.  But  attentively  read  the  Evan.  Lucse,  i,  26. 
cosmogony  of  Moses,   and   you        w  One  of  12,000  years,  accord - 

cannot  help  wondering  how  they  ing  to  the  Persians,  and  some  also 

come  there.  Their  names  at  least  of  the  Hindoos  (Bhagavat  iii,  1 3), 

are  by  the  Jews  themselves  allow-  but  these  years  are  for  the  Persians 

ed  to  be  Chaldean.     R.  Simeon  natural  years,  while  for  the  Hin- 

Ben  Lachish  dicit :  "  Nomina  an-  doos,  they  are  years  of  the  gods, 

5elorum   ascenderunt    in   manu  each  one  of  which  equals  420,000 

sraelis,  ex  Babylone.    Nam  ante  of  ours.    Vide  Yon  Bohlen,  Das 

dictum  est,  advolavit  ad  me  unuB  Alte  Indien,  vol.  i,  p.  171. 
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universal  belief  of  the  olden  world  evil  daily  gathers 
strength,  until  in  the  latter  days  it  shall  overcome  and 
tread  under  foot  and  must  inevitably  annihilate  all  good, 
but  that  the  Deity  has  promised  in  the  last  hour  to  send 
upon  the  earth  a  Saviour  (Calci  on  the  white  horse,  the 
tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  Sosiosch94  the  third  and 
posthumous  son  of  Zoroaster),  who  shall  destroy  the  king- 
dom of  the  evil  spirits  and  restore  good  to  its  just 
supremacy,  after  which  this  world  will  be  annihilated,  and 
a  new  and  more  beauteous  one  created  in  its  place. 

Here  then  we  have,  as  necessary  consequences  of  the 
Hindu  and  Farsi  cosmogonies, 

l.  A  specified  duration  allotted  to  this  earth.  With  the 
Jews  also  this  earth — for  God  may  destroy  what  God  has 
made — will  one  day  perish.  But  the  Jews  true  to  their 
narrow  view  of  the  Deity's  character  show  us  their 
Elohim  as  destroying  the  world  capriciously,  arbitrarily,95 
because  the  world  pleases  him  not ;  while  the  Hindus  and 
Parsis  represent  their  God  as  destroying  the  world  be- 
cause he  has  so  ordained  it  from  all  eternity. 

ii.  The  promise  of  a  Saviour.  Because  this  earth  has 
been  created  for  a  particular  end — to  forward  that  end,  to 
assure  it,  we  have  a  Saviour  promised  us  who  shall  restore 
man  to  his  lost  happiness  and  almost  forgotten  virtue. 
The  Jews  have  also  the  same  belief;  but  with  them  it  is 
an  after-thought,  it  does  not  naturally  flow  from  their 
scheme  of  the  creation.  They  6eem  to  have  borrowed  it, 
and  to  have  pared  it  down  till  it  tallied  with  their  own 
selfish  views  of  the  Divine  Providence.  They  know  of  a 
political  deliverer,  a  political  conqueror  only,  a  Jewish 
Mahomet.  The  Saviour  of  the  Hindu  and  Zend  books 
on  the  other  hand  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind — a  Christ. 

And  in.  The  promise  of  another  and  a  better  world. 
When  this  world  has  been  destroyed  a  purer  world  takes 
its  place.     All  are  then  purified,  all  made  happy, — and  in 


91  Vide  As.  Res.  i,  236  ;  and  ii,  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

121.  Calci,  or  Calenk,  is  described  Tide  close  of  Boun-Dehesch,  and 

somewhat  like  him  on  the  White  compare  Revelations  x. 

Horse,  in  Revelations  vi,  21  ;  So-  M  Vide  Genesis  vi,  6 ;  viii,  21 ; 

siosch,  like  the  Messiah,  coming  ix,  8-17. 
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the  Persian  faith  the  very  principle  of  evil  becomes  good.96 
Among  the  Jews  we  again  find  the  same  thought — but 
again  defaced,  mutilated.  They,  and  with  them  the 
Judaical  Christians,  know  only  of  a  new  Jerusalem,  which 
a  certain  nation,  men  of  a  certain  creed  only  shall  inhabit. 
Even  beyond  the  grave,  before  the  very  throne  of  God, 
they  cannot  admit  the  humble  but  honest  votary  of  an- 
other faith.     Their  separation  wall  is  built  for  eternity.87 

Again :  to  judge  from  these  traditions  we  do  not  view 
God  and  nature  under  the  same  aspect  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers. Because  infant  man  but  sees  and  reflects  himself, 
to  their  God  our  first  ancestors  gave  their  own  thoughts, 
feelings,  views ;  and  as  their  God  was  also  a  Creator,  they 
assumed  that  because  he  was  wise  and  powerful  he  would 
produce  only  faultless  works.  And  because  man  was  his 
favourite  offspring,  if  any  one  of  his  works,  as  e.g.  the 
world,  was  created  for  man's  use,  they  concluded  that  it 
would  be  accommodated  to  man's  wants,  suited  to  man's 
convenience,  and  therefore  be  a  paradise  or  a  "pays  de 
Cocagne"**    But  such  a  world  bitter  experience  taught 

M  In  Fargard  xix,  we  find  Ah-  en  ont  l'obligation  aux  Portugais, 

riman  inquiring  after  that  pure  qui  leur  ont  plants  des  arbres; 

world  which  is  to  give  life  to  his  que  leurs bestiauxproduisenteux- 

people;  and  in  Ha.  xxx,  p.  164,  memes  des  petits,  et  que  la  mer 

Zend.,  "Lorsaue  la  fin  du  monde  donne  liblralement  du    poisson. 

sera  arrivee,  le  plus  mechant  des  Ge  qui  n'empdche  pas  qu'ils  ne 

Darvands  sera  pur,  excellent,  c£-  soient  obliges  d'y  contnbuer  de 

leste."  Similar  views  were  in  later  leur  travail,  sans  quoi  ils  seroient 

times  adopted  by  the  Jews :  Satan  reduit  de  mourir  de  faim,  et,  par 

becomes  a  holy  angel,  and  hell  is  consequent,  ils  n'ont  aucune  obli- 

made  the  boundary  line  of  Para-  gation  a  Dieu  de  tous  ces  biens." 

dise.    See  Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Ju-  . . ."Leur Dieu  est  noir  et  mechant, 

dent,  ii,  p.  467.  au  lieu  que  celui  des  Europeans 

97  Vide  Revelations  xiv,  3;  and  est  un  tres  bon  Dieu.... Dans  leurs 

comp.  Sale's  Dis.  Koran,  iv,  125.  idles  on  n'a  besoin  en  Europe  ni 

M  Thus  the  negroes  on  the  Gold  de  travail,  ni  d'industrie  pour  se 
Coast  will  not  believe  that  God  procurer  toutes  sortes  de  commo- 
has  given  them  the  gold,  corn,  dites,  et  la  predilection  de  Dieu 
fruit,  etc.,  with  which  their  country  pour  les  blanes  leur  fait  trouver 
abounds :  "Ils  pr6tendent  que  ce  Unties  leurs  richesses  au  milieu  des 
n'est  pas  Dieu,  mais  la  terre  qui  champs" — Histoire  Generale  des 
leur  donne  de  Tor,  quand  ils  pren-  Voyages,  vol.  iv,  lib.  ix,  §  vii,  p. 
nent  la  peine  d'ouvrir  son  sein;  155.  With  these  negro  views 
qu'elle  leur  fournit  du  maiz  et  du  compare  the  Tuba  tree  of  the  Ma- 
ris, mais  avec  le  secours  de  leur  hommedan  Paradise  (though  it  is 
travail ;  qu*a  l'6gard  des  fruits,  ils  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Cap- 

1C 
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them  ours  was  not.  Nature  seemed  to  them  to  have  cast 
man  on  a  perilous  shore,  all  naked,  weak,  and  helpless,93 — 
to  grudge  him  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  to  wrestle  with 
him,  to  oppress  him.  Their  history  was  but  a  chronicle 
of  hopes  baffled  and  endeavours  frustrated ;  their  memory 
but  occupied  with  legends  of  cruel  giants  and  heaven- 
inflicted  calamities ;  they  knew  only  of  devastating  wars 
or  of  lightnings,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  deluges.94  In 
their  eyes  the  world  was  one  of  disorder  and  misrule,  and 
man  a  deteriorating  retrograding  animal.  How  then  to 
reconcile  what  was,  with  what  should  or  must  have  been, 
created,  became  with  them  one  of  the  great  questions 
which  priests  and  philosophers  strove  to  answer — and 
a  problem  which  they  solved:  either  by  giving  to  the 
Deity,  as  among  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  some  particular 
design  in  the  creation  of  the  earth :  or  by  supposing,  as 
among  the  Jews,  that  this  world  had  once  been  all  that 
man  could  imagine,  till  man's  crimes  brought  upon  it 
God's  curse.  With  these  views  their  religion  was  neces- 
sarily a  propitiatory  service,  it  sought  to  avert  temporal 
misfortunes,  God's  punishments,  and  to  ensure  temporal 
goods,  God's  rewards ;  but  it  dwelt  little  on  moral  excel- 
lence and  knew  not  of  that  spiritual  world  we  aspire  to, 
and  the  full  beatitude  of  which  consists  in  the  love  and 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Ours  however  is  another  age,  ours  other  thoughts.   We 

rook    of   the   Buddhists,   Sacred  narrwyfeva  rt  yaiav  m  tw«  t« 

Books  of  Ceylon,  v.  i,  208,  the  Pa-  ««  *p»«*. — II.,  p.  446. 

deza-bayn  of  the  Burmas,  As.  Res.  10°  Thus,  in  Lucian,  Timon  ap- 

vi,  209,  and  this  from  the  Surabhi  peals  to  Jupiter:  "  In  your  youth 

or  celestial  cow  of  Hindu  Mytho-  you  were  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 

logy— Kennedy,  Hind.  Myth.,  272)  your  bolt  was  in  full  practice,  vour 

from  the  boughs  of  which,  as  from  ssgis  always  in  motion,  your  thun- 

the  waistcoat   pocket    of   Peter  der  always  bellowing,  and  your 

Schlemihl's    tail    gentleman    in  lightning    continually     flashing 

black,  one  may  take  everything  hither  and  thither  like  darts  in  a 

one  wants—birds  ready  roasted,  skirmish.    The  earth  quaked  as  if 

asses  and  camels  all  saddled,  tur-  it  had  been  shook  in  a  sieve,  the 

bans  and  silk  breeches,  and  what-  snow  fell  in  lumpB,  it  hailed  rocky 

ever  else  "belongs  to  a  frippery",  fragments,    and    the    rain    then 

— Sale's  Preliminary  Dis.  Koran,  poured  down  in  torrents,  every 

P«  127.  drop  a  river.    Witness  the  great 

»  Ov  luv  yap  n  wo*  ton*  o»fw-  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,    etc. 

P*r*pov  ar&pos  —Timon.  Tooke's  Trans.,  vol.  i,  33. 
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examine  our  globe ;  we  see  it  at  its  origin  a  mere  mass  of 
water, — desert,  lifeless.  At  length  the  voice  of  God  is 
heard,  and  the  water  crystallizes  into  granite  mountains  : 
the  dry  land  appears  and  with  it  a  few  zoophytes  and 
creeping  worms.  For  awhile,  they  alone  inhabit  the 
barren  world,  and  then  swept  away  by  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion they  give  place  to  some  more  perfect  though  still 
inferior  creation,  itself  but  the  precursor  of  another  and 
more  perfect  one,  till  after  many  revolutions — a  long  space 
of  unknown  and  undiscoverable  ages — the  earth  appears 
in  its  present  beauty,  a  fit  habitation  for  new-born  man.101 
We  examine  also  the  intellectual  and  moral  world — the 
history  of  man.  We  see  him  at  first  ignorant  and  un- 
practised, wasting  because  he  knows  not  how  to  employ 
his  powers ;  pursuing  his  own  vain  wishes,108  and  not  the 
possible  and  attainable ;  opposing  ever,  instead  of  studying 
and  directing  himself  by,  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature ; 
ever  therefore  disappointed  in  his  fondest  expectations, 
yet  ever  stumbling  on  some  useful  invention  or  on  some 
great  principle,  to  be  hereafter  realized  and  followed  out 
by  his  posterity.  We  see  him  besides  mixing  and  con- 
founding together  things  of  opposite  natures,  creating 
and  putting  out  all  his  energies  to  give  eternity  to  forms 
of  society,  which  because  after  a  time  they  but  accumulate 
and  preserve  error  are  necessarily  doomed  to  perish. 
Every  where  we  see  civilization  succeed  civilization,  every 
where  change,  but  every  where  also  improvement.  Yes ; 
man,  taught  by  his  kindly  mother,  has  at  length  risen  up 
to  conquer.  Natural  obstacles  the  natural  sciences  daily 
overcome  or  turn  to  use;  and  moral  and  intellectual 
errors  though  more  slowly  the  love  of  truth  and  self-study 
begin  to  dissipate :  with  every  generation  man  learns  to 
follow  out  some  error  to  its  source  and  through  its  conse- 
quences, and  thus  to  destroy  false  associations,  false 
virtues,  false  vices ;  and  with  every  generation  he  records 
some  new  truth  and  withdraws  his  eyes  from  something 

101  Cuvier,    Discoun    sur   lea  formulas,  and  faith  in  astrology ; 

Revolutions    de    la    Surface    du  and  hence,  too,  the  influence  of 

Globe.  wizards  and  conjurors  on  unedu- 

10f  Hence  charms  and  magic  cated  man. 
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unimportant  and  immaterial,  and  more  steadfastly  fixes 
them  on  what  is  alone  vital  and  essential. 

As  then  in  the  natural  world  we  see  life  first  struggling 
in  the  zoophyte,  then  gradually  developing  itself  through 
various  stages,  till  it  at  length  performs  all  its  functions  in 
man's  more  complicated  organization ;  so  in  the  world  of 
Humanity,  we  find  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
(scarce  breathing  in  the  first  and  almost  altogether  animal 
men)  more  developed  and  still  developing  itself  in  their 
successive  descendants :  till  in  our  day  it  begins  to  be 
talked  of  as,  and  by  future  generations  will  certainly  be 
made,  the  end  and  object  of  life.  We  then  look  forward; 
our  ancestors  looked  back :  our  life  is  one  of  hope ;  theirs 
was  one  of  despair:  our  world  is  one  of  improvement; 
theirs  one  of  deterioration.  Our  God,  though  his  purposes 
we  scarce  venture  to  scan,  is  a  God  in  whom  we  have 
trust ;  theirs,  though  his  designs  were  familiar  to  them 
as  their  own,  was  an  idol  before  whom  they  trembled. 
Their  religion  was  the  adulatory  service  of  a  slave — a  cup- 
board worship  ;  ours  on  the  other  hand  is  nothing,  if  not 
the  aspiration  after  that  which  is  good  and  great :  it  is 
truth,  peace,  hope  and  joy  in  believing,  Christianity. 

Verse  20.  Eve,  Chavah — living.  By  giving  his  wife  a 
name,  Adam  at  once  asserts  that  supremacy103  over  her 
promised  him  by  the  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  reason  for 
the  name  was  most  probably  found  by  the  philological 
author  of  this  legend. 

Verse  21.  For  the  milder  climate  of  Eden,  the  leaf- 
apron,  intended  to  cover  merely  and  not  to  give  warmth 
to  the  body,  was  sufficient.  For  the  colder  world  how- 
ever our  first  parents  must  have  some  more  substantial 
clothing :  and  God  therefore  before  he  drives  them  from 
paradise  makes  coats  of  skins  for  them,  or,  as  the  rational- 

108  If  the  woman's  inferiority  have  learned  that  the  fruit  of  the 

was  not  already  implied  first  by  tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden, 

her  after-creation,  and  secondly,  We  might  say  from  chap,  iii,  23, 

by  the  fact  that  she  was  never  24,  she  was  by  right  the  equal 

warned   by  Jehovah.      Through  of  the  man;    in  fact,  his  infe- 

her  husband  alone  she  seems  to  rior. 
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ists  would  explain  it,  inspires104  them  with  the  thought  of 
making  such  coats  for  themselves. 

According  to  Sanchoniatho105  clothes  were  the  invention 
of  TJsous,  who  made  them  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
caught  in  the  chase.  And  skins,  though  perhaps  worn 
at  first  in  a  raw  state,  are  so  simple  and  evident  a  protec- 
tion against  weather,  as  to  make  it  very  probable  that  in 
the  colder  and  more  variable  climates  they  were  the  first 
materials  used  for  this  purpose.  But  the  raw  skin,  as  it 
dries  up,  shrinks  and  becomes  hard  and  unserviceable, — 
an  evil  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  must  have  been  very 
early  exercised  to  remedy ;  for  scarcely  a  nation106  that 
clothes  itself  in  skins  has  been  found  so  utterly  ignorant  and 
barbarous  as  to  be  without  the  art  of  rendering  diem  warm, 
pliant,  and  durable.107  This  art  was  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Chinese,106  and  is  to  this  day  successfully  practised  by  the 
Samojedes,  Esquimaux  and  North  American  Indians,  whose 
prepared  furs  are  eagerly  sought  after  and  sometimes  pre- 
ferred to  their  own  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe.109 

Verse  22.  Had  man  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life,  nowhere 
forbidden  him,  before  he  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
how  could  he  have  been  punished  ?  Not  by  death  surely, 
for  in  this  verse  Jehovah  Elohim  assigns  as  a  reason  for 

104  So  Achilles  collects  together  quainted  with  any  means  of  pre- 
the  Grecian  force:  TyyaptxiffHoi  paring  their  skins.  And  "the 
ft!*!  0ca  AfvKwAci'of  'Hpj. — D.  a,  Javans  were  ignorant  of  the  tan- 
verse  55.  ning  principle  until  they  learned 

106  Ovcvos,  6s  9MT%¥  r?  avpan  it  from  the  Europeans." — Baffles' 
vpwrot  f«  8«p/AaT«ir  £?  urxwf  <rvAAa-  Java,  i,  191. 

foi*   (hipi**  opt. — Sanchoniatho,        108  The  Chinese  historians  tell 

Cory's  Fragments,  p.  6.  us  that  men  covered  themselves 

**  Of  the  aborigines  of  New  with  grass  till  Tchin-fang,  "aui 

South  Wales  (among  the  most  apprit  aux  homines  a  preparer  des 

ignorant  and  barbarous  people  ez-  peaux  et  a  en  5ter  le  poil  avec  des 

isting)  we  are  told:  "Their  dress  rouleaux  de  bois...Il  leur  apprit 

consists  of  an  opossum  or  kanga-  encore  a  faire  comme  un  tissu  de 

roo  skin,  very  neatly  sewed  toge-  leurs   cheveux    pour  leur  tenir 

ther    with    the    sinews    of    the  lieu  de  parapluie." — De  Quignes, 

otter." — Hobart   Town  Almanac  Chou-king,  I)i8.  Prel.,  p.  79. 
for  1837.  1W  Goguet,  Origine  des  Lois, 

107  From  the  account  of  the  ex-  vol.  i,  p.  115 ;  and  Lafitau,  Mobuts 
pedition  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  des  Sauvages,  vol.  ii,  p.  32 ;  H  un- 
to Nigritia,  given  in  the  Times  of  ter,  Captivity  amongthe  Indians, 
July  4,  1839,  it  would  seem  as  if  pp.  200  and  287 ;  Heckewelder, 
in  Nigritia  the  people  were  unac-  Indian  Nations,  194. 
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driving  man  from  Eden,  his  fear  lest  man  should  "  taste 
also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  for  ever."  Is  not  the 
Jewish  Deity  here  made  to  act  somewhat  absurdly  ?  He 
places  man  in  a  garden  with  a  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
threatens  him  with  death  if  he  taste  of  its  fruit :  and  yet 
near  this  very  tree  of  knowledge  stands  the  tree  of  life  of 
which  if  man  once  eat  he  lives  for  ever.  This  Deity  owes 
it  to  an  accident  then  that  he  is  enabled  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution, 

Jehovah  Elohim  will  not  truly  that  man — now  conscious 
of  his  weakness,  helplessness  and  ignorance,  i.e.  conscious 
of  a  state  of  existence  far  above  that  to  which  he  has  been 
destined — become  "  as  one  of  us",  a  God.  How  bitter  is 
the  irony,  worthy  of  some  Pagan  deity  !110  Yes ;  notwith- 
standing that  threat  in  Revelations,111  against  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols, — a  threat  by  the  way  itself  indicative  of 
an  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  and  of  a  false  view 
of  the  laws  of  Humanity — the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  Genesis 
is  surely  as  much  an  idol  as  the  Maha  Deo  of  those  simple 
guides  at  Carli  who  elicited  the  compassion  of  the  pious 
Heber,112  or  as  the  Boschman  God  son  of  a  Boschman  to 
whom  the  benighted  Boschman  prays,  and  to  whom  he 
looks  for  the  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  or  the  gemsbok.113 

110  Like  that  of  Mercury  to  the  lievos  represented.  '  These  are 
chained  Prometheus :  not  gods ;  one  God  is  sufficient. 

XXifcw  <oucas  rots  irapowTt  vpayfuuri.  These  are  viragies,  devotees',  was 

iEschyl.,  Prom.,  971.  the  answer  we  received.    On  in* 

111  Chap,  ix,  20:  "And  the  rest  quiring  further,  if  their  god  was 
of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  tne  same  whom  they  worshipped 
by  these  plagues,  yet  repented  not  in  the  little  temple  before  the 
of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  steps,  and  if  he  were  Maha  Deo, 
they  should  not  worship  devils  they  answered  in  the  affirmative, 

and  idols  of  gold  and  silver so  that  their  deism  extended  to 

which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  paying  worship  to  a  single  idol 

nor  walk."     The  author  forgets  ordy" — Heber  s  Journal,  Works, 

that  the  idols  which  for  him  nei-  vol.  iii,  p.  112. 

ther  see  nor  hear  nor  walk,  are  in        118  "  Before    any    Boschman," 

the  eyes  of  their  votaries  power-  said  Numeep  to  Sir  James  Alex- 

ful  deities  (vide  Valerius  Maxi-  ander,  "  digs  for  water  at  Kuisip, 

mus,  i,  viii,  3,  4,  75).    He  judges  he  must  lay  down  a  piece  of  flesh, 

these  poor  heathen  by  himself,  seeds  of  the  navas  fruit,  or  an  ar- 

his  own  views,  his  own  morality ;  row,  or  anything  else  he  may  have 

whereas  by  themselves  it  is  that  about  him  and  can  spare,  as  an 

God  will  judge  them.  offering  to  Toosip,  the  old  man  of 

11S  "  At  Carli  we  asked  of  our  the  water."    Toosip  he  described 

guides  what  deities  the  alto-re-  as  a  great  red  man  with  white 
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Do  we  not  all  in  fact,  because  unable  to  apprehend  God  in 
his  sublime  purity,  more  or  less  worship  idols— barbarous 
man  generally,  sensual  idols  of  which  carved  images  in 
wood  and  stone  are  the  fair  representatives ;  more  civilized 
man,  idols  of  opinion,  which  show  themselves  in  creeds, 
articles  of  faith,  &c, — and  do  we  not  all  at  the  same  time 
worship  God,  if  our  Deity  we  only  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  ? 

"  And  the  Lord  God  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword."  "  At  the  east." 
Adam  then  migrated  to  the  east  of  Paradise ;  and  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  globe  consequently  (Michaelis114  supposes 
India)  was  first  peopled. 

"  Cherubims."  In  this  verse  we  find  the  first  mention 
of  creatures  not  of  our  world,  though  as  the  flaming  sword 
indicates  they  must  have  been  like  ourselves  corporeal. 
Here  they  appear  as  the  guardians  of  Eden,  of  God's 
dwelling  place ;  elsewhere  however, — because  in  the  ark 
over  the  mercy-seat  and  in  the  temple  within  the  holy  of 
holies  two  cherubims  were  placed  with  expanded  wings, 
from  between  whom  the  Lord  communed  with  Moses, — 
they  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  supporters,  bearers115 
of  die  Elohim ;  at  others,  as  the  beings  between  whom  the 
Elohim  was  supposed  to  dwell.116  In  form  the  cherub 
was117  like  a  winged  and  beautiful  youth :  according  to 
Ezekiel118  however  he  was  a  sort  of  sphinx,  or  like  the 

hair,  and  who  could  do  them  good  117  Lightfoot,  Hone  Hebraic© 

and  harm.    He  had  neither  bow,  in  Evan.  Johan.  xx,  12 :  "  Cheru- 

nor  assegai,  nor  wife.    They  pray  bini  erant  instar  puerorum  rece- 

to  him  thus:  "0  great  father !  dentium  amagistro."  AndGlassii, 

son  of  a  Boschman,  give  me  the  PhiloL  Sacra,  lib.  v,  Tract,  i,  c.  x. : 

flesh  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  the  gems-  Cherubim,  h.  e.,  "  imagines  hu- 

bok,  of  the  wild  horse,  or  what  I  manue  et  alatsa." 

require    to    have." — Expedition  u8  Ezekiel  i  and  x  ;  and  Selden, 

into  the  interior  of  Africa.  De  Jure  Nat.  lib.  ii,  c.  vi,  p.  183. 

114  Michaelis,  Comment,  on  Ge-  Bochhart,  Hieroz.  lib.  vi,  c.  xiv,  p. 

nesis,  a.  h.  1.  185.    Musculus  (following  Jose- 

119  Hence  Michaelis,  ut  supra,  phus :  "  f»a  v<rtira  popfw  oufc  w, 

translates  the    word    "  Donner-  rww  fof  aripcrtw  iwpoftc  iw  ropairAi). 

pferde"  thunder-hor$es ;  and  com-  <tm." — Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii,  c.  6) 

pare  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebraisch.  supposes  the  cherubim  to  have 

Poesie  vi.  Gesprach.   Vide  2  Sam.  been  birds,  "  volucres  illas  horri- 

xxii,  11 ;  and  Psalms  xviii,  10,  &c.  biles"  (Glassii,  Philol.  Sacra,  lib. 

116  Exod.  xxv,  17-20 ;  1  Sam.  x,  c.  x,  De  Angelis,  p.  1664)  : 

iv,  4 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii,  16. J  Hoffman,  monsters:  "  Unter  Che- 
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anca  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  griffin  of  mid  Asia,  or  the 
fabulous  beasts119  of  the  Persian  creed, — he  was  part  lion, 
part  man,  part  eagle,  part  ox,  having  four  wings,  of  which 
two  covered  his  body  and  two  were  stretched  out  to  bear 
up  God's  throne :  he  was  a  symbolical  being  merely.120 
Herder  conjectures, — and  a  symbolical  being  he  may  pos- 
sibly be,  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel;  but  a  real  living 
creature  he  certainly  is  in  the  Genesis  of  Moses. 

Man's  short  day  of  happiness  is  past ;  he  is  sent  forth 
and  the  gates  of  Eden  are  closed  upon  him  for  ever.  Is  it 
not  some  tale  some  tradition  of  a  Paradise,  that  has  at 
various  times  urged  on  the  migration  of  so  many  hordes  ?lal 
Has  not  man  in  his  rude  state,  unmindful  that  things 
strange  and  marvellous  please  only  so  long  as  they  are 
new,  ever  dreamt  of  some  happy  valley,  some  Eldorado, 
some  island  of  Calypso, 

"  Beddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis, 
Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea." 

— where  in  an  Epicurean  ease,  a  luxurious  excitement,  he 
might  rejoice  in  a  merely  animal  existence  ?  Or  if  more 
advanced,  has  he  not  with  higher  aims  (but  still  struggling 
after  the  impossible,  to  find  eternity  in  time  and  spiritual 
purity  in  this  weak  flesh)  gone  forth  a  pilgrim  warrior,  to 
build  up  in  some  heaven-consecrated  spot  a  new  Zion  ? 
These  vain  hopes  we  no  longer  cherish  : — Eden  lies  about 
us ;  heaven  is  within  us : — for  us  the  cherubim  are  empty 
spectres,  the  flaming  sword  an  air-drawn  dagger ;  but  for 
the  untutored  Hebrew  to  whom  a  particular  land  was  des- 

rubs  darf  man  sich  nicht  nach        180  Herder,  ut  supra,  and  id.  u. 

dem  Wahn  der  Rabbinen...EngeI  Ursprunge  und  Wesen  der  Eb- 

darstellen,     sondern    wunderbar  raisch.  Poesie,  vol.  ii,  §  v ;  Werke 

gestaltete  Thiere"   (Heb.  Alter-  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.  p.  20. 
thum,  p.  162):  and  Gesenius  and        m  So    in    the    Scandinavian 

Michaelis,  snake-headed  sphynxes,  mythology,  Swegdergoes  forth  to 

vide  Gesenius,  Comment.  Jesaia,  seek  Godheim  and  Odin.    Laing's 

vi,  2,  vol.  i,  p.  257  ;  and  compare  Heimskringla  i,  p.  227  ;  so,   in 

Spencer,  Do  Leg.  Heb.,  De  Ori-  the  opening  of  the  Edda,  the  king 

gin.  Area  et  Cherubinorum.  Gangler  proceeds  on  a  pilgrimage 

110  Their  name  is  legion.    Vide  to  find  that  Asgarten,  that  palace 

Boun-Dehesch,  §  six  ;  and  pic-  of  the  world  where  man   once 

tures  of  them  in  Chardin,  Voy-  dwelt.  See  Selbst  eigene  Vorrede 

ages,  &c,  vol.  v.    For  an  account  des  Eddas,  p.  103,  Schimmelman's 

of  the  Anca  see  the  Dabistan  iii,  Translation,  and  compare  c.  v  and 

249,  note.  xxxvii,  ut  supra. 
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tined  and  whose  roving  disposition  was  therefore  to  be 
checked,  not  encouraged — they  were  terrible  realities : 
they  rendered  Eden  unapproachable ;  and  they  so  quailed 
the  spirit  of  the  most  daring,  that  throughout  the  Hebrew 
story  we  hear  of  no  migrations,  no  enterprises  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  taking  possession  of  that 
better  land,  their  birthright. 

But  why  is  it  that  our  paradise  is  generally  in  the  East, 
the  land  of  memory,  while  our  migrations  have  ever  been 
Westward,  towards  the  land  of  hope  ?  When  a  child,  was 
it  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  the  setting  6un  ?  How 
happy  then  seemed  that  distant  country  over  which  was 
spread  so  gorgeous  a  canopy  of  purple  and  gold !  How  pale 
your  own  blue  sky,  before  that  of  azure !  Believed  you  not 
that  there  men  were  of  a  higher  nature  than  ourselves, 
that  there  the  sons  of  God  indeed  deigned  to  visit  ?  Yes, 
it  was  the  brightness  of  their  wings  that  was  so  beautiful, 
as  they  expanded  them  ere  they  took  flight  to  heaven. 
Why  could  we  not  also  travel  thither — you  would  ask  of 
your  nurse, — we  should  be  so  near  to  God's  throne,  as 
scarce  to  need  Jacob's  ladder?  And  then  her  answer 
would  fall  coldly  on  your  ear,  with  realities  putting  to  flight 
its  loved  imaginations,  again  and  again  to  return,  till  bet- 
ter knowledge,  science,  made  of  the  living  sun  a  dead  mass, 
and  of  its  attendant  glories  pestilential  vapours.  But  had 
you  lived  in  earlier  times,  would  not  these  thoughts 
cherished  by  those  around  you  have  grown  with  your 
growth  ?  And  would  you  not  with  others  of  your  years, 
at  length  have  set  forth  to  realize  them  ?  You  might  have 
crossed  rivers,  and  clomb  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  ever- 
receding  shadow,  until  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  way 
you  pitched  your  tents  in  some  pleasant  places.  But  when 
age  had  chilled  your  blood  and  stiffened  your  limbs,  and 
your  children's  children  hung  around  your  knees,  the 
home  of  your  infancy  would  then  have  risen  before  you — 
the  cottage  of  your  fathers  a  sumptuous  palace ;  its  vines 
andorchardsrichinlusciousfruit,its  sky  cloudless  yet  cooled 
by  gentle  breezes — an  earthly  paradise,  over  which  me- 
mory threw  a  halo.  Its  beauties  and  its  joys  would  be 
your  theme  ;  you  would  dwell  on  those  happy  days  when 

17 
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you  played  naked  on  its  sunny  banks  and  were  not 
ashamed ;  and  as  you  spoke  you  would  point  eastward  to 
the  garden  of  Eden.122 

We  will  now  finally  examine  these  two  chapters  as  con- 
nected with  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  with  customs  and  modes 
of  thought  which  prevailed  in  his  nation.     And, 

i.  We  see  that  here  the  Lord  is  not  merely  the  Creator 
but  the  possessor  of  our  earth,  and  that  he  distributes  it 
among  his  creatures  as  seems  to  him  good.  (Exod.  xix, 
5 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  8.) 

ii.  Here,  we  also  see  the  first  evidences  of  that  spirit  of 
favouritism  which  in  after  times  so  essentially  distinguishes 
the  Jewish  Deity.  As  from  among  his  creatures  he  now 
chooses  out  man ;  so  from  among  man's  descendants  he 
will  choose  out  individuals,  then  families,  and  then  a 
nation,  and  from  this  nation  again,  other  families  and 
other  individuals,  on  whom  to  heap  his  favours.  (Deut. 
vii,  7  ;  ix,  14, 15.) 

in.  The  favours  of  the  Deity  are  here  made  conditional, 
(compare  Exod.  xix,  5) :  and  we  are  shown  that,  if  those 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  his  punishments  are  terrible 
and  extend  not  merely  to  the  individual  offending  but  to 
that  individual's  descendants  (vide  the  latter  part  of  the 
Second  Commandment,  Exod.  xx,  5 ;  Deut.  iv,  26,  27 ; 
and  Deut.  vii,  4).     Compare  Deut.  xxiv,  16. 

iv.  Though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  disgust 
universally  induced  by  certain  issues  of  the  body  is 
the  origin  of  that  association  of  impurity  which  in  the 
Jewish  creed  is  attached  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
whence  such  issues  proceed — vide  Levit.  xv,  and  compare 
Boun-Dehesch  and  Dubois  Mceurs  des  Indes  passim— 
nevertheless,  the  shame  of  our  first  parents  at  their  naked- 
ness, (ch.  ii,  11)  was  probably  intended  by  Moses  as  a 

*"  I  scarcely  know  whether  the  Oriental,  would  have  their  Para- 
Indian  Paradise,  placed  by  Wil-  dise  in  that  land  to  which  they 
ford  in  the  west  (Asiatic  Re-  ever  looked,  the  west;  for  evening  is 
searches,  vol.  viii),  aoes  or  does  the  time  for  contemplation :  those 
not  confirm  my  views.  The  ori-  who  had  emigrated,  in  that,  most 
ginal  nations,  and  such  are  the  probably,  from  whence  they  came. 
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lesson  to  the  Hebrews,  that  a  state  of  nudity,  the  first  glim- 
merings of  reason  must  teach  them,  was  not  a  6tate  (how- 
ever it  might  be  permitted  or  required  by  the  gods  of  other 
religions)  in  which  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
With  this  verse  then  we  may  connect :  the  laws  of  decency 
(Deut.  xxiii,  12-14,  and  xxv,  11,  12) :  the  ordinance  re- 
specting altars  (Exod.  xx,  26)  :  and  the  four  wings  given 
to  the  cherubim  and  seraphim128  in  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah, 
and  which  doubtless  were  also  found  on  those  over  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  ark,  and  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
temple, — viz.,  two  wings  for  service,  and  two  to  cover  the 
body. 

v.  As  here  Eden,  so  afterwards  in  later  times  (Ezek.  v, 
5),  Jerusalem,124  is  presented  to  us  as  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  And  of  this  Eden  guarded  by  cherubim  was  not  the 
holy  of  holies,  God's  earthly  dwelling  place,  especially  a 
type?  On  its  doors  made  of  olive-tree  were  carvings  of  che- 
rubim and  palm-trees  and  open  flowers ;  and  over  the 
mercy-seat  were  two  cherubim,  from  between  whom  the 
Lord  addressed  the  high  priest.  The  temple  was  the 
earthly  representation  of  the  heavenly  court  of  Jehovah125 
and  therefore  of  Eden  (1  Kings  vi). 

And  vi.  The  inferior  condition  of  the  woman  pre- 
sumed from  her  after-creation  is  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  facts  that  she  becomes  among  the  Israelites  an  article  of 
barter  (see  Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Hosea  iii,  2)  and  that  polygamy 
was  allowed  (Deut.  xxi-,  15-17 ;  and  compare  Deut.  xvii, 
17 ;  Levit.  xviii,  18;  and  Prov.  xxxi,  1-31.) 


1,3  Ezekiel,  ut  supra  ;  Isai.  vii, 
2.  Among  the  Romans  we  find 
the  same  views :  Tiberius  pu- 
nishes a  slave  for  exposing  him- 
self before  the  statue  of  Augus- 
tus.— Sueton.  Tiber.  68,  and  the 
notes  of  Casaubon  and  Torren- 
tius,  a.  h.  1. ;  and  the  Flamen 
Dialis  :  "  Tunicam  internam,  nisi 
in  locis  tectis,  non  exuit,  ne  sub 
coelo,  tanquam  sub  oculis  Jovis 
nudus  Bit.  — Ant.Qellius  x,  15-31, 
and  consult  Valerius  Max.  ii,  1-7., 


lt4  Vide  Qesenius,  Comment. 
Isaiah  ii,  2.  With  the  Greeks  this 
honour  was  given  to  Olympus ; 
with  the  Persians  to  Albordj 
(Boun-Dehesch) ;  with  the  Hin- 
doos, to  the  golden  Meru  (vide 
"The  Hero  and  the  Nymph," 
Wilson's  Hindoo  Theatre,  p.  240, 
note) ;  and  with  the  Arabians,  it 
is  usurped  by  Mecea. 

180  Vide  Qesenius,  Commentar. 
fiber  d.  Jesaiah,  vol.  i,  c.  6,  p. 
253-4. 
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Verses  1-2.  Eve  bears  two  sons :  the  elder  she  names 
Cain  (possession)  a  husbandman;  the  younger  Abel1 
(breath,  instability),  a  keeper  of  sheep.  The  one  cultivates, 
occupies,  possesses  the  soil ;  the  other  following  his  flocks 
wanders  over  it.  The  former  builds  cities  and  lives  his 
centuries,  while  to  the  latter  is  allotted  but  a  breath  of  life. 
In  the  very  prime  of  youth8  he  is  slain  by  his  stronger  and 
more  lordly  brother.     It  seems  then, 

1st.  That  the  names  of  these  eldest  born  of  the  human 
race  were  indicative  of  their  different  occupations  and 
symbolical  of  their  opposite  fates  ; '  and, 

£ndly.  That  the  joyous  words  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of 
Cain  were  prophetic ;  and  that  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
apparently  in  the  very  teeth  of  Jehovah, — who  when  he 
doomed  Cain  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  surely 
never  intended  that  he  should  possess  tha  earth.5  One  of 
three  things  then  (for  the  Hebrew  books  acknowledge  no 
accidents)  we  must  suppose : 

1st.  That  to  the  progenitors  of  mankind  was  given  an 
insight  into  futurity  denied  to  us  (the  Jewish  view,  as  the 

1  "  Abel — Hauch,  Verganglich-  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  be~ 

keit"  (breath,  transitiveness,  in-  ginning — 

Btability),Geseniu8,art..4fc£,Ersch  Tit  wot  uvoim£w  &5*, 

and  Grubers  Encyclop.    "Cain,"  observing  that   there  this  fore- 

Gesenius  explains  by  "  Speer — a  shadowing  of  futurity  is  acciden- 

spear" ;   which,  with   the  usual  tal — here  the  consequence  of  a 

etymology,  would  thus  account  higher  nature, 

for  the  two  great  events  of  Cain's  ■  Vide  Gen.  i,  28. 

life  ;  the  spear,  for  the  killing  of  3  Vide  verse  17,  and  compare 

his  brother;  the  possession,  for  with  it  the  25th  verse  of  this 

the  building  the  first  city.   Comp.  chapter   and    the   3rd   verse    of 

the  first  part  of  the  Chorus  in  chapter  v. 
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names  of  Noah,4  Japhet  and  the  blessings  uttered  by 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  &c,  clearly  prove) ;  i.e.  we 
must  suppose  that  the  first  men  were  in  possession  of 
powers  of  which  we  have  been  deprived,  and  that  conse- 
quently we  in  comparison  with  them  are  but  an  inferior 
and  degenerate  race, — a  supposition  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  observation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  modern 
world,  that  we  cannot  a  moment  entertain  it. 

Or  2ndly,  that  any  bare  name  having  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  posterity  with  that  horror  of  ignorance  cha- 
racteristic of  mankind,  attached  to  that  name  (and  hence 
with  names  are  so  frequently  joined  their  etymologies) 
some  legend  corresponding  with  its  meaning:  a  con- 
jecture in  itself  not  improbable,  but  to  which  it  may  justly 
be  objected,  that  if  it  were  correct  we  should  possess  a 
fuller  history5  of  and  more  copious  information  respect- 
ing these  antediluvian  heroes. 

Or  Srdly,  that  the  name  was  not  at  these  early  times 
given  at  the  birth  (and  the  words  of  Eve  are  then  apocry- 
phal), but  in  after  life,  when  the  man's  character  was 
formed  or  his  fate  decided. 

Verses  8-4.  "  Abel  brought  of  his  flock,  Cain  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground."  In  general,  man  offers  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Deity  that  on  which  he  himself  subsists.  He 
feeds  his  God  with  his  own  food,  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
labour.  If  a  husbandman  he  eats  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground ;  and  if  a  shepherd,  of  the  produce  of  his  flock  : 
and  according  as  he  is  husbandman  or  shepherd  his  sacri- 
fice is  animal  or  vegetable.6 

4  Bochart,  Sac.  Geog.  vol.  iii,  p.  73).    And  among  the  Greeks 

§.  1,  and  compare  Hermann  in  (vide  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece), 

ophoclem.  Ajax,  425.  "  in  the  first  sacrifices,  no  living 

*  Tet  De  Guignes  objects  to  the  creatures,  nor  anything  costly,  as 
early  history  of  the  Chinese,  and  perfumes,  were  used,  but  herbs 
Malcolm  to  the  Dabistan,  because  and  plants  plucked  up  by  the 
it  is  60  meagre.  roots  were  burnt  with  their  fruits 

•  The  Egyptian*,  in  memory  of  and  leaves  ;  and  even  to  Draco's 
the  food  and  first  sacrifices  of  their  time,  the  Attic  oblations  consisted 
fathers,  never  entered  a  temple  but  of  the  earth's  productions." 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer  but  with  (Yet  by  the  way,  Lycaon  offers  a 
the  herb  agrostis  in  their  hands  child  and  Prometheus  an  ox  to 
(Goguet,  Orighie  des  Loix,  vol.  i,  Jupiter ;  vide  Pausan.  Arcad.  c. 
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In  general  too  man  is  generous  to  his  gods  and  self- 
denying,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
obtains  a  livelihood.7  Thus  the  fishing  and  hunting 
tribes  with  their  dangerous  pursuits  and  precarious  means 
of  subsistence  are  more  devotional,  make  to  their  idols 
more  frequent  and  richer  gifts  than  do  the  nomadic  and 
pastoral8  races, — who,  unknowing  of  want  and  living  en- 
tirely upon  milk,  are  observed  rarely  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
and  who  when  they  do  sacrifice,  are  seen  themselves  to 
eat  up  the  best  and  fattest  of  the  meat  and  to  throw  to 
their  gods  the  bones,  skin,  and  other  refuse.9 

In  general  too  it  will  be  found,  that  while  the  act10  of 
sacrifice  belongs  to  barbarous  man,  the  art  though  made 

ii,  §  i ;  and  Hesiod,  Theog.  v.  535.)  7  See  the  complaint  of  the  prieBt 

On  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  who 

assert  that  in  the  olden  time  the  starves  because  all  are  rich, 

great  sacrifices  consisted  of  ani-  evciy  cr'otfStif  o|mm.... 

mals,  the  ox,  the  lamb,  and  the  Or«  mures  turiw  ff\owrun*  kcutoi  tot*, 

boar  (vide  Doctrine  Chin.,  Mem.  'Or  u%ov  ovfoy,  6  fur  av  $**¥  tfiwopot 

Chin.  vol.  iv,  p.  55,  note.)  Among  Edvaiy  Uptiow  n  <r*0cis,  6  5c  tu  <w 

the  Hindoos  too  the  great  ekiam,  Ann)*  awo<pvy»v,  K.  r.  a.— 1177. 

or  the  immolation  of  a  horse  and  *  And  Sanconiatho  accordingly 

sometimes  of  a  man  (vide  Dubois,  makes  the  hunting  and  fishing 

Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  ii,  p.  443).  races  the  inventors  of  charms  and 

would  induce  one  to  suppose,  par-  divinations    (vide    Cory's    Frag- 

ticularly  as  abstinence  from  ani-  merits,    p.    9) ;    while    Meiners 

mal  food  is  nowhere  insisted  on  (Gesch.  der  Religion,  vol.  ii,  p.  16, 

in  the  Vedas  (vide  Uttara  Rama  17)  shows  us  the  Tartaric  hordes 

Cherita,  Wilson's  Hindoo  Theatre,  and  the  negroes  as  niggardly  in 

p.  340,  with  note)  that  the  Hin~  sacrifice ;  and  Alexander  mentions 

doos  in  olden  times  were  also  in  the  careless  oblation  of  the  Bosch- 

the  habit  of  offering  animal  sacri-  man  :  "  He  must  lay  down  a  piece 

fices.    And  in  the  Zend,  the  first  of  flesh,  seeds  of  the  nava's  fruit, 

sacrifice  recorded  is  the  oblation  or  an  arrow,  or  any  thing  he  may 

of  that  portion  of  the  sheep  which  have  about  him  and  can  spare.1 ' 

Meschia  and  Meschiane  did  not  (Travels    in    Africa,   ut   supra), 

eat  and  which    was   carried  up  For    the    indifferentism    of    the 

to  heaven  (supra,  p.  78),  an  ani-  Arabs  in  matters  of  religion,  see 

mal  sacrifice  therefore.    And  also  Volney's  Travels,  close  of  chap, 

in  the  New  World,  among  the  xxiii. 

Peruvians:  "Le  principal  sacri-  B  SeeanAcct.of  theBataks,Roy. 

fice  6toit  celui  des  agneaux,  des  As.  Trans,  i,  p.  501.  On  the  same 

moutons,detoutessortesd'oieeaux  principle  cities  and  nations  are 

bona  a  manger."  (Hist,  des  Tncas,  represented  in  times  of  prosperity 

lib.  ii,  c.  viii.)    But  wherefore  all  as  neglectful  of  the  gods ;  in  times 

this  ?    To  show  that  the  matter  of  danger,  whether  from  plague, 

of  the  first  sacrifices  differs  ac-  famine,  or  a  foreign  enemy,  as 

cording  to  the  mode  of  life,  habits,  loud  in  prayer,  eager  in  sacrifice, 

and  food  of  different  people.  10  Vide  Lafitau,  ut  supra. 
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to  rest  on  long  established  custom  owes  like  all  others  its 
rise  to  the  agricultural  nations.  Thus  in  the  first  times 
any  man  may  sacrifice  ;J1  afterwards  as  individuals  grow 
into  families  the  father  of  the  family  only  ;18  and  soon, 
when  families  unite  to  form  a  city  or  people,  particular 
families  or  particular  individuals  are  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Again,  in  the  earliest  ages  anything  presented 
at  any  time  and  any  where* might  be  an  offering  to  the 
gods  ;ls  but  in  later  times  the  best  of  the  corn  and  oil,  the 
choicest  of  the  flock  or  herd14  only  are  worthy  of  God's 
acceptance,  and  they  must  be  offered  at  some  appointed 
hour  in  some  appointed  place  and  according  to  a  certain 
ceremonial,15  or  the  offering  is  an  insult.  At  length  man 
begins  to  believe  that  the  richer  the  gift  the  more  accept- 
able,  and  now  is  the  era  of  hecatombs  burnt  in  spices,  and 
all  the  epicurism16  of  a  mighty  priesthood. 

Verses  4-5.  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted,  Cain's  des- 
pised.    Why  was  this  ? 

1st.  Because  Abel's  offering  was  rich  and  agreeable, 
Cain's  poor  and  contemptible,  is  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  answer, — and  one,  which  as  it  considers  merely 
the  outward  and  visible  sign,  we  may  term  the  purely  Ju- 
daical.17    Or, 

2ndly.  Because  Abel's  choice  sacrifice  showed  his  re- 
spect for,  Cain's  careless  one  his  contempt  of,  Jehovah  ;18 

11  As  Cain  and  Abel,  not  yet  the  Greek  superstition.  Vide  Fei- 

fathers  of  families.  thius,  lib.  i,  c.  ill. 

u  As  in  the  patriarchal  times.       w  So  the  convert  Arnobius"  A  ver- 

And  thus  in  China :  "  Le  droit  sionibus    stomachorum     numina 

d'offirir  sur  le  Tan  appartenait  au  laborant  ?  Ut  ad  expellenda  fasti- 

seul  souverain,  exclusivement  a  diadaporumyarietasqussraturlUt 

tout  autre,  le  grand  sacrificateur  modo  nis  assa,  modo  cruda  ponan- 

de    la    nation/' — Memoires    des  tur,semicocta  modo  et  semi  cruda  f1 

Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  15.  -viiL.(?)fromCasauboninSueton. 

u  Vide  Potter,  ut  supra ;  La-        17  From  Luther's  commentary 

fitau,  ut  supra.  on  this  passage.    Malachi  i,  8 ; 

14  Vide  Leviticus,  passim ;  Fei-  and  Leviticus  xxii.    Under  this 

thii,  Homer.  Antiq.,  lib.  i,  c.  iz ;  head  I  would  also  class  that  inter- 

and  Animadver.  in  Feithium,  p.  pretation  which  supposes  Cain's 

18.  sacrifice   to  have  been   rejected 

18  Vide  Leviticus  and  Deutero-  because  it  was  eucharistic ;  Abel's 
nomy,  passim ;  and  remember  the  accepted,  because  it  was  a  sin- 
lands,  trees,  forests,  and  lastly  the  offering.  Vide  Clarke's  Comment, 
temples,  dedicated  to  the  gods  in        16  From  Philo-Judseus.    1  8a- 
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— a  solution  which,  because  it  regards  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  as  the  evidence,  though  according  to  some 
arbitrary  rule,  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  i.e.  because 
it  judges  the  man  before  God  not  by  himself  but  by  his 
actions,  and  those  actions  again  by  some  prescribed  moral 
or  religious  standard,  and  not  always  by  that  standard 
which  he  whose  actions  are  thus  judged  recognises  :19  we 
may  term  the  Christo-judaical.     Or, 

Srdly.  Because  Abel  and  Cain  approached  Jehovah, 
the  one  with  a  pure  and  holy,  the  other  with  a  proud  and 
wicked  heart  j90 — an  answer  which,  as  it  directs  the  view 
to  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  to  the  man  himself :  as 
it  judges  the  man  before  God  by  himself  and  not  by  any 
other  standard,  we  may  term  the  purely  Christian. 

Of  these  answers  we  may  observe  that  they  are  all  con- 
jectural, that  the  narrative  is  either  only  not  contradictory 
of  or  at  best  but  feebly  warrants  them.  For  although  the 
first  and  second  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  text, 
by  the  laudatory  terms  it  uses  to  designate  the  one  sacri- 
fice, that  of  Abel,  and  by  the  bare  mention  it  allowed  to 
the  other,  that  of  Cain  ;  yet  if  we  turn  to  the  books  of  the 
law  we  find,  that  while  with  animal  sacrifices  some  words 
of  choice  are  almost  invariably  associated,  vegetable  are 
almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  first  fruits  only ;  conse- 
quently the  eulogy  coupled  with  Abel's  offering  appears 
but  as  a  customary  form ;  while  its  omission  before  Cain's 
neither  proves  that  his  gift  was  a  paltry  one,  nor  that  he 


muel  xv,  22.  Compare  however 
ib.,  xvi,  7. 

19  e.g.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  chose  for  sacrifice  ani- 
mals sound  and  without  blemish. 
The  Lacedemonians  offered  often 
defective  ones,  out  of  an  opinion 
that  so  long  as  their  minds  were 
pure  their  external  worship  could 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable.  The 
Christian  Jew  then  looks  at  the 
Lacedemonian  sacrifice  with  an 
Athenian  eye,  judges  it  with  an 
Athenian  mind,  and  never  takes 
into  account  the  motives  and 
views  of  the  sacrificer. 

80  St.  Paul,  IIeb.  xi ;  Staiidlin 


Gesch.  der  Moral  Jesu,  vol.  i,  p. 
81. 

11  Luther,  in  his  Commentary 
(ut  supra),  has  already  remarked 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  Cain's 
having  offered  an  unworthy  sacri- 
fice: "Auffs  erste  soil  man  nicht 
dafur  halten  das  Kain  ein  geringer 
Opfer  gethan  habe  denn  Abel, 
denn  es  sind  die  besten  Fruchte 
gewesen ;  und  wenn  man  die  Op- 
fer in  Mose  ansehet,sind  die  Speis- 
opfer  fast  die  edelsten  unter  alien 
Opfern."  The  word  here  used  is 
"Minchah",  also  used  and  ex- 
plained in  Leviticus  ii,  1.  See,  on 
this  matter,  Clarke's  Commentary. 
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had  been  neglectful  in  its  selection.  To  the  third  answer 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  objected  that,  though  quite 
consonant  to  right  reason  and  to  our  views  of  the  character 
of  the  Deity,  it  is — 

1st.  Altogether  unsupported  by  the  text ;  for  this  text 
while  it  distinctly  states  the  occasion  of  Cain's  crime, 
omits  all  mention  of  any  previous  wickedness  in  Cain 
that  might  induce  Jehovah,  to  reject  his  sacrifice.    And, 

Sndly.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  notions  which 
the  Jews  held  of  their  God,  Jehovah.  He  is  gracious  to 
whom  he  will  be  gracious,  he  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy.88  He  puts  aside  Ishmael  and  Esau83  and 
blesses  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  he  chooses  out  Israel  to  be  his 
peculiar  people ;  he  has  his  preferences,  his  favourites, 
and  these  are  selected  often  for  no  moral  reason,  but 
merely  because  he  so  wills  it ; — and  because  he  so  willed 
it  and  for  no  inferiority  in  Cain  or  his  sacrifice,  "  He  has 
respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  his 
offering  he  has  no  respect" 

Verses  5,  6,  7.  How  knew  Cain  that  his  sacrifice  was 
rejected?  Probably  fire  came  down  from  heaven  (as  once 
when  Abraham  sacrificed)  and  burnt  up  Abel's  offering, 
but  left  Cain's  untouched.  Truly  it  is  easy  to  explain 
away  a  difficulty  by  the  aid :  either  of  a  miracle  as  the 
supernaturalists  :**  or  of  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  in 
this  case  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  are  more  extraordinary 
than  miracles  as  the  rationalists.85  Of  both  one  might 
however  ask,  how  and  where  they  learned  that  the  offer- 
ings of  Cain  and  Abel  were  precisely  burnt  offerings  ? 

How  then  knew  Cain  that  his  sacrifice  was  rejected  ? 
Probably,  answers  Michaelis,86  by  the  failure  of  his  next 
harvest.  What !  is  it  conceivable  that  a  narrative  so  care- 
fully arranged  as  to  make  a  pause  between  the  wrath  of 

n  Exodus  xxxiii,  19.    So  the  n  Vide  Malachi  i. 

Allah  of  Mahomet : "  He  forgiveth  •*  Luther,  Commentary  on  Ge- 

whom  he  pleaaeth,  and  punisheth  nesis ;  and  the  orthodox  generally, 

whom  he  pleaaeth." — Koran,  c.  v,  u  Eichhom,  Bruchstiicke  fiber 

Sale's  Translation;   and  so  the  die  Heil.  Schxif.  Bibliothek  der 

Jove  of  Homer,  11.  n,  631,  etc. ;  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  iv,  p.  1072. 

and  Heyne,  a.  h.  1.  *  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

1* 
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Cain  and  the  murder  of  Abel,  should  thus  have  crowded 
into  one  and  the  same  scene  the  several  months  which 
necessarily  intervened  between  Cain's  sacrifice  and  his 
knowledge  that  that  sacrifice  had  not  been  accepted  ?  If 
words  have  a  meaning  the  thing  is  impossible. 

But  how  knew  Cain  that  his  sacrifice  was  rejected  ?  For 
a  moment  put  aside  Jewish  prejudices,  for  awhile  leave 
the  beaten  track  of  long-established  opinion, — read  this 
legend  as  you  would  the  account  of  Prometheus9  sacrifice 
at  Mecone,27  read  it  as  though  you  read  it  for  the  first 
time  and  to  simple  words  be  content  to  give  a  simple  mean- 
ing :  and  then  two  brothers  dwell  near  to  Eden,  Jehovah 
Elohim's  pleasure  garden  ;**  on  a  certain  day  they  take  the 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  other  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  bring  them  according  to  oriental  custom 
as  gifts89  unto  their  Lord.  Abel  and  his  gifts  Jehovah 
receives  favourably ;  but  "  unto  Cain  and  his  offerings  he 
has  no  respect."  Cain  thus  put  aside  is  wroth :  his  coun- 
tenance falls :  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  earth.  Jehovah 
however  observes  his  anger,  sees  his  thoughts,  and  at  once 
rebukes  and  warns  him :  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain, 
why  art  thou  wroth  ?  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If 
thou  doest  well,  so  lookest  thou  up ;  but  thinkest  thou 
evil,  beware !  so  lurks  already  sin  at  the  door,  waiting  thy 
nod.     But  thou  rule  over  it."80 

17  Hesiod,  Theog.  535.  *°  I  have  generally  followed  a 

18  Genesis  iv,  16 ;  and  compare  translation  in  Eichhorn's  Bib.  d. 
with  it  Gen.  iii,  8.  Bib.  Lit.,  which,  however,  differs 

*  Michaelis,  Varianten  im  Pro-  but  little  from  those  of  Mi- 
phet  Jesaiah,  vol.  xiv,  p.  146,  chaelis  and  de  Wette.  I  subjoin 
Orient.  Bib.  them  : — 

"  Hebel  opferte  seiner  Heerde  Erstlinge. 
Und  Gott  blickte  auf  Hebel  und  sein  Opfer, 
Aber  auf  Kain  und  sein  Opfer  blickte  er  nicht, 
Und  Kain  zurnte ! 
Es  sank  sein  Gesicht. 
Und  Jehovah  sprach  zu  Kain, 
Was  zurnest  du  ?    Was  sinkt  dein  Gesicht  ? 
Wenn  du  gut  bist,  kannst  du  wohl  auf  blicken. 
Denkst  du  aber  auf  Bosses  ? 
Siehe !  so  laurt  vor  der  Thur  schon  die  Sunde  ; 
Du  aber  beherrsche  sie." 

Otmar,  Bib.  d.  Bib.  Lit.  ut  supra. 

Compare,  however,  Ko'hler's  Ver-    Repertorium,  vol.  ii,  p.  244. 
besserungen  der  Leseart  in  einig.        Michaelis  thus  renders  the  pas- 
Stellen  des  Alt.  Test.,  Eichhorn's    sage :   Ver.  6.    "  Und    Jehovah 
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"  Cain  and  Abel  then  came  into  the  Very  presence  of 
Jehovah  ?" 

Listened  not  Jehovah  curiously  to  Adam's  yet  unprac- 
tised language  ?  Talked  he  not  with  him  as  with  a  Mend  ? 
Was  he  not  wont  too  to  visit  his  happy  creatures  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  P1  And  when  they  sinned  by  disobedi- 
ence, did  he  not  himself  pronounce  their  sentence  ?  Why 
then  should  not  Cain  and  Abel  approach  him?  They 
were  indeed  banished  from  Eden,  but  not  from  God's  pre- 
sence ;  and  God's  presence  the  very  words  in  which  this 
scene  is  told  presume :  "  And  Jehovah  looked  not  on  Cain 
and  his  offering ;  and  Cain's  countenance  fell.  And  Je- 
hovah said,  Why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?"  Are  not 
these  expressions  just  such  as  would  be  used,  nay,  are 
they  not  expressions  such  as  could  only  be  used  of  two 
persons  standing38  face  to  face  ? 

"  But  the  idea  is  absurd." 

Absurd  with  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  but  not  ab- 
surd in  the  eyes  of  either  Moses  or  the  Hebrews.  Was 
it  not  their  firm  belief  that  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  first 
temple  Jehovah  was  wont  to  show  himself  to  the  high- 

sprach  zu  Rain:  Warum  but  du  %.e.y  "an  animal  fit  to  be  offered 

so  eziirnt  ?   und  warum  hangst  as  an  atonement  for  sin  is  now 

dein  Gesicht  zur  Erde  ?    1st  es'  couching  at  the  door  of  thy  fold"  ! 
nicht  wahr  wenn  du  gutes  thust,        n  Gen.  ii,  19  ;  iii,  8,  17. 
so  kannst  du  die  Augen  in  die        M  Compare    Cain    and  Abel's 

HShe  heben  ?  wenn  du  aber  das  with  Noah's  sacrifice.     There,  an 

Gute  nicht  thust  so  liegt  die  Sunde  altar  is  built  and  beasts  and  birds 

Tor  der  Thur,  und  sie  nat  Lust  zu  are  offered  as  burnt  offerings  on 

dir.    Du  sollst  aber  uber  sie  herr-  the  altar,  and  the  odour  of  the 

schen." — Uebersetz.  d.  Alt.  Test.  sacrifice  rises  even  to  the  Lord's 

Be  Wette,  thus  :  "  Da  sprach  nostrils ;  here,  we  find  nothing  of 

Jehovah  zu  Kain  :  Warum  bist  du  all  this,  none  of  the  formulas  of 

zornig  und  schlagst  den  Blick  zur  sacrifice.     In  Asiatic  Researches, 

Erde  ?      Nicht  wahr,  wenn    du  vol.  ii,  p.  116,  119,  Sir  W.  Jones, 

gutes  thust,  so  blickest  du  auf  ?  in  the  sacrifice  of  Swayambhuva 

und  wenn  du  nicht  gutes  thust,  so  or  Son  of  the  Self-Existent,  finds 

liegt  vor  der  Thure  due  Sunde,  und  a  parallel  with  the  sacrifices  of 

hat  Verlangen  zu  dir  ;   aber  du  Cam  and  Abel ;  and  at  that  sacri- 

hemche   uber   sie." — Uebersetz.  fice  the  Deity  is  represented  as 

dee  Alt.  Test.  being   present,  but    present   by 

Dr.  Clarke,  following  our  autho-  descending  from  Heaven.      The 

rized  version  in  other  parts,  thus  tenor,  however,  of  the  narrative 

translates,  borrowing  from  Light-  in  Genesis  will  not  admit  of  the 

foot,  the  latter  portion  of  this  pas-  supposition  that  Jehovah  comes 

sage  :  "  But  if  thou  dost  not  well,  to  Cain  and  Abel ;  they  it  is  who 

a  sin  offering  lieth  at  thy  door,"  approach  him. 
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priest  in  a  cloud,  darkly  2s3  And  although  in  these  latter 
and  degenerate  days  the  consecrated — the  chosen  of  a 
chosen  race  alone — dared  to  look  upon  the  Lord,  and  then 
only  upon  the  Lord  in  his  veiled  glory ;  and  although 
even  to  Moses  it  was  not  given  to  see  his  face, — yet  if  we 
go  back  to  earlier  times  we  find  that  Jacob  wrestled  with 
God,34  and  that  Abraham  walked  with  Jehovah  on  his  way 
to  Sodom.35  Is  it  not  then  natural  to  conjecture — and 
sin  and  wickedness  had  not  yet  driven  the  gods  from  the 
earth,34 — that  among  the  first  men  the  Lord  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  like  a  father  among  his  children  ?  And  is 
not  this  conjecture  moreover  confirmed  as  well  by  the 
parental  tone  of  the  warning  to  Cain,  as  by  the  cry  of  Cain 
condemned  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond :  "  From  thy 
face  shall  I  be  hid"  ? 

If  however  this  interpretation  be  objected  to,  because 
it  supposes  in  Genesis  false  and  narrow  conceptions  of 
the  Deity,  which  as  it  is  an  inspired  book  it  never  could 
have  sanctioned,  then  have  we  nothing  to  answer.  We 
can  but  observe  that  in  this  case  the  word  of  God  neces- 
sarily changes  its  hue  and  form  with  every  succeeding 
age ;  and  that  while  in  other  works  it  is  the  reader's  busi- 
ness carefully  to  study  in  order  that  he  may  fully 
understand  his  author's  thoughts  and  views ;  in  this 
one,  he  has  but  to  keep  before  his  eyes  the  opinions  and 
reputed  truths  of  his  own  time  and  country,  in  order  to 
force  the  text  into  some  conformity  with  them. 

Verse  8.  This  first  quarrel,87  observe,  was  a  religious 
one :  Cain  kills  a  brother  to  rid  himself  of  a  formidable 
rival  in  his  God's  favour.  "  Ne  voilA-t-il  pas  un  beau 
d£but,"  says  a  French  wit;  "ils  ne  sont  que  trois  ou 
quatre  au  monde,  et  ils  s'entretuent  d£j&!  apr&s  cela  que 
pouvait  esp&er  Dieu  des  hommes,  pour  se  donner  tant  de 

n  Leviticus  xvi,  1,   13 ;    and  w  Of  the  twins  borne  by  the 

Exodus  xxxiii,  18,  Ac.  mother  of  mankind,  according  to 

84  Genesis  xxxii,  24,  Ac.  the  Iroquois  legend,  we  are  told 

u  Genesis  xviiL  that  they  fought  together  :  "  Ils 

M  Even  Plato  says,  *Ot  per  *aAa-  avoient  des  amies  inegales,  dont 

ioi,  jtywiTToi* t   jf/AM?    Kai    ryyvrtpu  ils  ne  connoissoient  pas  la  force ; 

0W  Oiuovms. — Philebus,  iv,  219.  celles  de  Tun  6toient  offensives,  et 
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peine  &  les  conserver  ?W88  Crimes  fearful  as  those  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  daily 
enacted.  The  savage  enslaves,  or  perhaps  torments  to 
death  and  then  sometimes  eats  the  stranger  who  falls 
within  his  power  j89  and  the  eastern  despot,  that  he  may 
know  no  taste  of  fear,  like  Abimelech  of  old,  slays  his 
three  score  and  ten  brethren.  And  we  the  civilized  of 
the  earth9  are  we  guiltless  ?  True,  we  are  decent  and 
respectable  even  in  our  vices.  But  nevertheless  acts  of 
brutal  violence,  deeds  of  blood,  hired  assassinations  are 
not  infrequent  among  our  populations ;  we  know  too  of 
terrible  family  crimes,  implacable  hates  and  revolting  in- 
cests, and  even  of  murders  of  parents  by  their  children  to 
save  charges,  and  of  the  slow  poisonings  of  infants  by  their 
parents  to  realize  the  price  of  a  coffin — crimes  at  which 
Humanity  shudders ;  and  yet  the  world  is  still  preserved, 
and  preserved  no  doubt  because  though  crime  may  be  rife 
crime  is  not  on  the  ascendant  and  indeed  daily  loses 
ground.  Yes,  like  Cain  we  too  are  criminals ;  hut  like 
Cain's,  our  penitence,  our  horror  of  crime  is  greater  even 
than  our  crimes. 

Verses  9-16.40  Man's  first  crime  was  disobedience ;  his 
second,  murder.  For  both  crimes  the  punishment  awarded 
is  in  part  the  same,  banishment, — in  the  former  case,  from 
Eden,  God's  garden,  his  Holy  of  holies,  in  the  latter, 

cellos  de  l'autre  n'&oient  point  Ti  yap  Xwrpov  xtcorros  aipmrot  wSy ; 

capable  de  nuire;  de  sorte  que  

celui-la  fut  tue"  sans  peine.9' — La-  W  lupar*  *kto$*i#  foo  xpavo*  rpo+ov 

fitau,  vol.  i,  p.  9a  «*■»  +"»*  w**nw*,  •«  SuppAm*. 

n  Malherbe.     Vide  Tallemant  And    Jehovah's   sentence,  illus- 

des  Reaux  Menu.,  vol.  i,  p.  168.  trated  by  that  of  Apollo  upon 

"  As  the  New  Zealanaers,  vid.  Alcmseon,  for  the  murder  of  his 

the  evidences  adduced  of  their  mother.  He  must  wander,  Up*  «r 

cannibalism,    in    an    interesting  *vpwv  *v  ravry  rp  x*/><?  wroiKunrrcu, 

work  on  New  Zealand  in  the  Li-  j^m,  4r«  fjcrttrt  tijf  pip-cpa,  firrwm 

braxY    of   Entertaining    Know-  too  %\tov  cwporo,  prjSi  yq  *r  *s  n\s 

ledge.  y*  aWns  awry  fitfumantrijt. — Thucy. 

*  In  reference  to  v.  10, 11,  see  6,  c.  102 ;  and  with  v,  14,  compare 

the  Choephoroi  of  JEschylus,  Din-  the  declared  office  of  the  Eumeni- 

dorf,  lines  48,  66,  67 —  des  from  jEschylus : 

Xv.     BporoKTorovrras  car  lo/iwr  •Xauro/ur. 

A0.     Kai  tpf  rrorotTt  wou  to  rtp/ta  t*»  fvyrp ; 

Xv.    'Oirov  ro  xaipw  fiyfeuou  rofufrrai. — Eumenid.  421,  3. 
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from  the  earth,  man's  home,  and  the  outer  court  of  God's 
temple.  For  the  one  crime  however  the  earth,  and  not 
the  criminal,  is  cursed;  and  so  long  consequently  as  the 
earth  exists,  the  curse  endures.  For  the  other,  the  crimi- 
nal himself  was  cursed ;  and  all  his  hopes  therefore  must 
prove  abortive,  all  his  enterprises  unsuccessful — but  with 
him  the  curse  stops :  it  does  not  extend  to  his  descendants ; 
they  may  sin  on  their  own  account  and  be  punished  for  it, 
but  they  do  not  suffer  for  the  sin  of  their  father. 

We  may  observe  by  the  way  that  the  punishments  in- 
flicted in  both  cases  are  wholly  temporal ;  though  perhaps 
the  shame  of  Adam  before  the  Lord,  and  the  assurance 
Cain  requires  that  in  every  man  he  shall  not  find  the 
avenger  of  Abel,  darkly  intimate  that  the  punishments 
here  pronounced  by  God  as  a  judge  are  punishments  such 
as  the  law  inflicts — some  additions  to  that  misery  which 
necessarily  proceeds  from  crime  itself  and  which  is  purely 
mentaL 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  who  findeth 
me,  shall  slay  me."  These  words  surely  indicate,  not 
merely  that  Cain  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  lex 
taXwnis}1  but  that  it  was  the  law  generally  recognized  and 
acted  upon48  in  his  time.  Yet  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
ninth  chapter  we  find  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
law,  which  with  the  others  then  promulgated  seems  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  the  imaginations  of  man's  heart. 
How  are  these  discrepancies  to  be  reconciled  ? 

1st  We  may  avoid  them,  by  following  Michaelis'  ver- 
sion of  this  text :  "  Alles  was  mich  antrift,"  every  thing 
i.e.  every  wild  beast43  which  meets  me,  etc.  But  this 
translation  is  unsupported  by  any  authority.  From  his 
notes  moreover  it  seems  that  Michaelis  prefers  it,  not 
because  it  better  renders  the  Hebrew  words,  but  because 
it  is  more  conformable  to  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 

41  The  most  ancient  of  laws,  kin  to  a  murdered  person  had  a 

according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  right  to  revenge  his  death  by  tak- 

Arist.  Ethic,  y.  5,  and  existing  as  ing  away  the  life  of  the  murderer"; 

rpsytpwr  /urffor,  according  to  Ms-  and  he  adds :  "  this,  we  have  seen, 

chylus,  Choe.  314.  contributed  not  a  little  to  Cain's 

*■  Indeed,  Dr.  Clarke  knows  all  horror." — Comment,  on  verse  23. 
about  it :  "  In  the  antediluvian  **  See  Commentary  on  this  pas- 
times," he  says,  "  the  nearest  of  sage.    Michaelis,  Bibel. 
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the  then  state  of  the  world  and  of  mankind.44  It  is  there- 
fore a  merely  conjectural  translation.  It  is  besides  one 
which  makes  the  answer  of  Jehovah  incomprehensible :  for, 
by  what  mark  could  brute  beasts  be  taught  not  to  attack 
Cain  ?  and  what  sevenfold  vengeance  could  God  take  upon 
them  ?  This  objection  Michaelis  foresees,  and  answers  by 
referring  to  the  well-known  practice  of  the  olden  world,45 
which  punished  even  on  the  beast  the  death  of  the  man, 
i.e.  he  answers  it  by  referring  to  the  lex  talionis.  We 
must  therefore  again  ask,  how  are  these  discrepancies  to 
be  reconciled  ? 

Sndly.  We  may  suppose  the  lex  talionis  to  have  been  a 
relic  of  antediluvian  legislation,  and  that  only  after  the 
deluge  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Deity.  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  that  this  lex  talionis  (limited  when  delivered 
to  Noah  to  cases  of  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  another) 
should  as  a  human  institution  be  not  merely  not  sanc- 
tioned, but  actually  rejected,  by  Jehovah,  and  should  then 
afterwards  issue  from  his  lips  as  his  especial  law — and  this 
too  immediately  after  he  had  swept  away  a  world  of 
men  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  their  imaginations 
were  evil  ? 

But  how  then  are  these  discrepancies  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Do  they  not  proceed  from  the  unsteady  and  inconsequent 
views  of  infant  man ;  and  though  no  way  obliged  to  adopt 
them,  do  they  not  teach  us  how  slowly  and  with  how 
great  difficulty  the  human  mind  developes  its  notions  of 
the  Deity  ? 


44  "Hier  1st  nicht  von  Menschen 
die  Rede :  Wie  sollte  Kain  die 
anzutreffen  furchten,wenn  er  rich 
aus  dem  bewohnten  Lande  weg, 
und  in  die  Wildniss  begab  1  Das 
menschliche  Geschlecht . . .  wohnete 
damahls  beisammen.  Desto  gros- 
ser aber  war  die  Gefahr,  class  er 
▼on  der  Hulfe  seiner  Nebenmen- 
schen  entfernt  am  ersten  Tage 
die  Beute  der  wilden  Thiere  wer- 
den  wurde,"  etc.  Vide  Anmerk. 
z.  a.  h.  1.  One  might  perhaps  in- 
quire how  a  man  could  be  far 
remoTed    from    his    fellow-men 


whose  first  act  was  to  build  a 
city? 

"  "Auch  dis  ist  der  Schutz 
Gottes  nach  der  ersten  Denkunas- 
art  der  Menschen  ausgedruclct, 
die  den  Tod  der  zerrissenen  Men- 
schen auch  an  den  Baubthieren 
r&chen  werden,  ob  diese  gleich 
keiner  eigentlichen  Strafe  f&hig 
sind.  Noch  nach  der  Sundfiuth 
redet  Gott  eben  so,  ja  er  giebt  ein 
eigenes  Gesetz,  alles  was  Menschen 
blut  yerjgiesse,  es  sey  Mensch  oder 
Thier,  wieder  zu  tddten." — Id.  ib. 
v.  15. 
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We  will  now  examine  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
rationalists  to  the  events  consequent  upon  the  murder  of 
Abel.46  No  sooner,  say  they,  has  Cain  slain  his  brother, 
than  he  is  haunted  by  the  thought  that  he  will  be  required 
to  account  for  his  brother's  absence.  But  as  infant  man 
ascribes  every  unexpected  event  and  every  unaccountable 
accident  to  the  immediate  influence  of  his  gods;  so  he 
connects  every  thought,  not  elicited  by  something  outward 
and  visible,  with  the  only  invisible  object  with  which  he  is 
acquainted — the  Deity.  Hence  Cain's  reproach  of  con- 
science appears  as  the  searching  question  of  Jehovah, 
"Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?"  But  again,  because  in 
these  early  times  language  is  yet  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  thought  (i.e.  the  word  of  the  heart),  and  the 
word  (i.e.  the  thought  of  the  lips),  all  thoughts  are 
described  as  something  uttered;  hence,  the  thought 
acknowledged^  proceeding  from  himself  with  which  Cain 
meets  the  first  thought  suggested  by  Jehovah,  naturally 
enough  takes  the  form  of  an  answer  to  it.    "  Am  I  my 

48  Eichhorn'sUrgeschichte,  Re-  he  returned,  and  seeing  feathers 

fertorium,  vol.  iv,  p.  190, 224,  etc.  blown  away  by  the  wind  from  the 
n  exemplification  and  corrobora-  spot,  suspected  what  was  going 
tion  of  their  views,  both  as  regards  on ;  so.  taking  a  large  stone  in  his 
their  explanation  of  the  banish-  hand,  he  crept  stealthily  towards 
ment  from  Eden  and  this  tale  of  the  place,  and  there  saw  one  of 
Cain,  the  Rationalists  might  quote  these  wild  men  plucking  a  bird 
the  following  anecdote : — The  Fu-  which  he  had  got  out  of  the  cliff, 
egians  believe  that "  a  great  black  Without  Baying  a  word  he  dashed 
man  is  always  wandering  about  the  stone  at  the  wild  man's  head, 
the  woods  and  mountains,  who  is  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  After- 
certain  of  knowing  every  word  wards,  York's  brother  was  very 
and  every  action,  who  cannot  be  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  par- 
escaped,  and  who  influences  the  ticularly  when  it  began  to  blow 
weather  according  to  men's  con-  very  hard.  York  said,  in  telling  his 
duct.  York  related  a  curious  story  :  '  Rain  come  down  ;  snow 
story  of  his  own  brother,  who  had  come  down ;  hail  come  down ;  wind 
committed  a  murder :  '  In  woods  blow — blow — very  much  blow  ; 
of  my  country,'  said  he,  '  some  very  bad  to  kill  man ;  big  man  in 
men  go  about  alone  ;  very  wild  woods  no  like  it ;  he  very  angry.' 
men;  have  no  belly  (meaning,  At  the  word ' blow', York  imitated 
probably,  very  thin);  live  by  steal-  the  sound  of  a  strong  wind,  and 
ing  from  other  men.'  He  then  he  told  the  whole  story  in  a  very 
went  on  to  say  that  his  brother  mysterious  manner,  considering  it 
had  been  getting  birds  out  of  a  an  extremely  serious  affair." — 
cliff,  and  on  coming  down,  hid  Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
them  among  some  long  rushes,  vol.  ii,  p.  180,  Quarterly  Review, 
and  went  away.    Soon  afterwards  Dec.  1839. 
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brother's  keeper  ?"  But  the  once  awakened  conscience  is 
not  thus  easily  quieted :  it  calls  up  before  the  terrified 
criminal  the  earth  still  reeking  with  his  brother's  blood, — 
he  remembers  the  sin  of  his  father,  and  its  punishment, — 
and  he  hears  Jehovah  pronounce  his  doom :  "  And  now 
art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth ....  When  thou  tillcst  the 
ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength ; 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 
And  Cain,  fully  sensible  of  the  misery  which  awaits  him, 
cries  out, €€  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear" ; 
and  "  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me."47  But 
again  a  new  thought  strikes  him  and  in  it  he  finds  conso- 
lation :  "If  I  who  have  slain  my  brother  be  punished,  will 
not  the  man  who  slays  me  be  punished  also?"  This 
thought  he  similarly  attributes  to  the  Deity,  who  then 
seems  to  assure  him,  "  That  whosoever  slayeth  him  venge- 
ance shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold." 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words :  the  rationalists 
assert,  that  this  dialogue  merely  describes  in  the  language 
of  the  young  world  the  various  and  contending  emotions 
of  the  conscience-stricken  Cain.  And  if  in  this  way  they 
only  mean  to  account  for  the  origin  and  actual  form  of  our 
legend,  and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  the  good  faith  and 
honesty,  either  of  those  who  for  so  many  centuries  trea- 
sured it  up  in  their  minds,  or  even  of  Cain,  who  we  will 
suppose  himself  first  told  the  tale :  no  one  will  deny  to 
their  views  some  probability  and  to  themselves  much  cri- 
tical acuteness.  But  if  they  go  further ;  if  they  contend 
that  both  the  author  who  first  transcribed,  and  they  who 

47  etmmryiiT?  V  ax«  daughter,  yet  to  o*€«  9*»v  rp#fwiT«, 

Bporwr  vrifudkv  oigrrai  7#*or ,  they  dare  no  longer  harbour  him, 

2«0«i  yap  ovrit  to  3wn*wA«i  feoif .  but  with  one  voice  exclaim 
— JSschylus,  Choe.  632.  «{•  *°9**  &*a*r<  X«P«. 

In  Grecian   mythology  however  — Sophoc.,  (Ed.  Col.,  220. 

men  only  avoid  and  drive  from  and  compare  ib.  1195,  where  (Edi- 

their  shores  the  wanderer,  in  whose  pus  himself  acts  upon  this  notion, 

fate  they  see  the  hand  of  God ;  and  see  Orestes'  description  of  his 

e.g.  the  inhabitants  of  Colonus,  reception  at  Athens,  wpwra  p*v  *f 

so  soon  as  they  hear  the  name  of  ovScif  t**»*  taw  rfc^a?,  &t  $*oit  erv- 

GSdipus,  though  they  have  before  yo»/t*9o*,etc. — Eurip.Iph.  in  Taur. 

promised  him  protection  and  a  947.  Asimilar  superstition  seems  to 

resting  place  and  though  even  have  prevailed  in  the  Highlands, 

now  they  pity  both  him  and  his  (Scott,  Highland  Widow,  c.  ii.) 

19 
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repeated  to  him  this  legend  were  all  fully  aware  of  its 
true  meaning,  then  their  interpretation  is  objection- 
able :  first,  as  supposing  in  infant  man  too  matured  and 
calculating  a  judgment:48  and  secondly  as  being  directly 
counter  to  the  views  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  who 
gives  objective  reality  to  the  whole  scene  by  the  words 
in  which  he  concludes  it :  "  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him.9'  Yes ; 
as  we  interpreted  the  first  act  of  this  drama,  so  we  must 
interpret  the  last.  The  author  of  Genesis  believed  that 
every  thing  took  place  really,  actually,  as  he  states  it; 
that  Jehovah  personally  accused,  and  personally  sentenced 
Cain. 

Verse  16.  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  Cain  travels  still  further  eastward,  and  dwells 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  exile,  banishment.49  Was  its  name 
given  to  this  land  previous  to  Cain's  crime,  and  did  it  then 
influence  the  legend  which  records  his  fate  ?  Or  was  the 
land  so  called  after  and  because  Cain  settled  there  ? 

Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

When  he  would  judge  our  first  parents,  Jehovah  Elohim 
is  represented  as  calling  them  before  him.  He  is  shown 
us  too  coming  down  after  the  flood50  "  to  see  the  city  and 

48  Vide  ut  supra^p.  24.  effect  his  purification  or  expiate 

49  According  to  Herodotus,  lib.  his  crime  by  flight."  (Hist.  Antiq. 
i,  §  xxxv,  the  Phrygian  Adrastus,  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  135 ;  and  see 
for  the  accidental  murder  of  his  ifischyl.,  Eum.  235,  238,  242;  II. 
brother,  flees  for  purification  to  n,  484.  with  Scholion,  a.  h.  1.) 
Croesus.  According  to  Euripides  With  this  ancient  notion  of  expi- 
(Hippolvtus,  verse  35),  Theseus,  ation  may  we  not  connect  that 
after  the  just  and  necessary  law  of  Athens  and  Rome,  which 
slaughter  of  the  Pallantides,  exiles  permitted  the  guilty  citizen  to 
himself  from  Athens  to  avoid  the  fly  from  the  hands  of  justice,  pro- 
contamination  of  their  blood  (m-  Tided  sentence  had  not  yet  been 
turfia  <pivy»*  iufiterot);  and  Wach-  pronounced  upon  him?  (Anti- 
smuth,  on  the  flignt  of  Peleus,  phon.,  *vpi  rov  xopcvrov,  141,33; 
Hercules,  and  Orestes,  observes  Casaubon,  in  Sueton.  Julius  C«- 
"  that  though  they  fled,  and  not  ear,  §  xlii.)  And  when  we  call  to 
without  a  design  to  evade  the  mind  the  flight  of  Cain,  the  city 
penalty  of  retribution,  yet  that  of  refuge,  and  the  scape-goat,  may 
the  chief  impression  by  which  we  not  ask  whether  some  analo- 
they  were  actuated  was,  that  divine  gous  view  did  not  once  obtain 
punishment  would    surely  over-  among  the  Jews  ? 

take  the  man  who  should  omit  to        60  So  Homer  describes  Apollo : 
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the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  had  builded,"  and 
we  meet  him  tarrying  in  Abraham's  tent  ere  he  sets  forth 
to  destroy  Sodom.  Again,  when  the  Lord  (called  the 
angel51  of  the  Lord)  meets  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  do 
not  her  words  denote  her  surprise,  that  even  there  in  that 
desert  place  the  Lord  should  have  seen  her  V*  And  when 
on  his  road  to  Haran  Jacob  in  a  dream  sees  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  what  on  waking  is  his 
exclamation  ?  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  In  the  conception  of  the  infant  world  it 
seems  then, 

1st.  That  where  God  acts  and  works,  that  there  He  is 
regarded  as  immediately  and  personally  present.    And, 

Sndly.  That  He  is  supposed  to  prefer  the  cultivated 
field53  and  the  tents  and  haunts  of  men  where  He  receives 
offerings  and  is  gratified  with  worship,  to  the  desert54 
where  there  are  none  to  do  Him  service. 

B*  it  kot  OvXvfiwoto  Kipwmr.  Dews  sans  nombre  se  multiplied 

— U.  a,  verse  44;  and  Jove,  II.  t,  (Ha.  xxxi,  p.  168) ;  and  are  wok- 

1-10,  oomp.  {,  357,  has  only  to  etud  when  minis  abundant :  "  La 

turn  away  his  eyes  to  be  ignorant  Taste  gueule  et  l'lnorme  poitrine 

of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Grecian  du  Dew  seront  brulees  lorsque  le 

camp.  grain  sera  en  abondance."  (Far- 

01  Dieser  Ensel  redet,  t,  15,  so  gard  iii,  p.  284).    Somewhat  ana- 

dassMan  ihnmchtwohl  fur  et  was  logous  to  this  was  the  opinion  of 

geringeres,  als  fur  den  wahren  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  made 

Gott   halten    kann." — Michaelis,  the  sandy  desert  the  habitation  of 

Com.  zum  Gen.  xvi,  7.  Typhon ;  and  of  the  Hindoos,  who 

01  Vide  Michaelis'  Translation  believe  that  the  waste  Eobi  and 

and  Commentary :  "  Hier  in  die-  the  barren  mountains  of  Thibet 

ser  Wuste  !  Eine  Erscheinung  des  are  the  chosen  dwelling  of  the  evil 

wahren  Gottes  hatte  sie  ehe  in  spirits. — Gesenius,  Com.  n.  d.  Je- 

dem  Hause  Abram's  erwartet,aber  saiah,  i,  p.  464 ;  and  Rhode,  Heil. 

iiicht  an  diesembisher  garment  fur  Sag.,  93,  and  comp.  Tobit  viii,  3; 

heiliggehaltenenOrte." — Ib.v.13.  consult  also  Eisenmenger's  Ent- 

93  In  the  Persian  faith:  The  deckt.  Judenthum,  vol.  ii,  c.  8, 

well-cultivated  earth  is  pleasing  which  shows  that  the  same  opinion 

to  Ormuzd,  and  agriculture  is  a  prevailed  among  the  later  Jews, 

duty.  For,  according  to  the  Zend.  M  So  among  the  Greeks.    The 

the  Dews  multiply  when  the  lana  gods  loved  the  abodes  of  men, 

is  left  waste :  "  Lorsque  Ormuzd  where  they  might  feast  on  heca- 

ne  donne  pas  le  laboureur,  les  tombs.    There : 

Aaiwrrcu  t«  wop  cyi/u  ita&r)n9rot>  crfa  irep  fy*m. — Odys.  iy,  203. 

—and  avoided  willingly  the  barren  sea;  so  at  least  Mercury  tells 
Calypso  (Odys.  ;  99)  : 

Z*w  cpt  ipmyti  Ztvp*  *\B*/uv  ov*  fOtXorro- 
Tit  Scur  tn*v  roworfc  Btatyoftoi  fapvpov  v$vp 
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We  must  conclude  therefore  that  Cain  was  literally  un- 
derstood to  have  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
when  he  left  the  home  of  his  father  and  travelled  to  an 
unknown  and  uninhabited  country. 

We  will  now  inquire  into  the  state  of  man  and  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  he  is  represented  as  having 
attained,  in  the  year  of  the  world  128. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  A  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  sheep55  for  instance,  man  had  already  tamed  and 
domesticated;  a  task  which  required  some  observation, 
some  forethought  and  considerable  labour  and  patience ; 
and  a  task  the  results  of  which  were  neither  certain  nor 
immediate,  and  one  for  which,  as  our  antediluvian  ances- 
tors did  not,  or  at  least  were  not  permitted  to,  eat  flesh, 
they  scarcely  seem  to  have  had  any  sufficient  inducements. 
What  however  may  have  been  these  inducements  ?  To 
them  sheep  were  useful, 

1st.  For  the  purposes  of  sacrifice.  "  And  Abel  offers  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof";  and  till 
the  time  of  Enos,  according  to  one  interpretation  given  to 
the  26th  verse  of  this  chapter,  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  religious  service. 

2ndly.  For  the  purposes  of  food.  They  drank  of  the 
milk  of  their  flocks.  And  milk,  with  its  preparations  of 
butter  and  cheese  (for  both  of  which  the  milk  of  sheep 
though  not  abundant  may  be  used),  forms  at  this  day  the 
principal  food  of  most  nomadic  tribes.56 

Amrrrov ;  ov8c  ris  a>x»  $pormv  woXis,  olrt  6*oi<rir 
'Icpa  re  pffoiNn,  kcu  c(airot/s  itcaTOfifku* 

And  as  the  Elohim  forsook  the  A  similar  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh  (Ps.  lxxviii,  South  Sea  Islands.  (Ellis,  i,  280.) 
00),  and  hurried  away  from  the  u  The  Argali  or  Mouflon,  con- 
city  doomed  to  destruction — so  sidered  by  Buffon  and  Pallas  as 
also  on  the  approach  of  the  Persi-  the  original  of  our  common  sheep, 
ana  the  Divinity  abandoned  the  is  described  as  a  remarkably  shy 
Acropolis  of  Athens  (Herod,  lib.  and  wild  animal,  loving  the  high- 
viii,  §  41).  When  Tyre  too  was  est  and  most  inaccessible  rocks, 
besieged  by  Alexander,  a  Tynan  To  tame  therefore  the  first  sheep, 
saw  Apollo  preparing  to  desert  and  not  one  but  several,  for  Abel 
the  city,  and  the  Tyrians,  to  keep  had  a  flock, — must  have  been  a 
him  there,  chained  his  statue  to  work  of  considerable  difficulty, 
its  pedestal.  (Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xix,  p.  M  Burckhardt  says  of  the  Turk- 
520 ;  and  comp.  Pausan.  iv,  27.)  omans :  "  Their  manner  of  living 
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Srdly.  For  the  purpose  of  clothing.  Though  for  Adam 
and  Eve  Jehovah  Elohim  made  coats  of  skins,  he  left  their 
children  to  make  coats  for  themselves.  But  as  the  raw 
skin  soon  shrinks  and  becomes  hard  and  unserviceable,  we 
must  presume,  if  the  first  men  continued  to  wear  skins, 
that  they  had  either  themselves  discovered  or  had  been 
taught  by  Jehovah  some  means  of  preparing  the  skin  and 
rendering  it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  clothing ;  and,  as  the 
coats  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  their  model,  that  they  had 
moreover  learned  in  some  way  to  adapt  the  skin  to  the 
shape.  In  other  words,  we  must  presume  that  our  first 
ancestors  possessed  a  knowledge  of  several  of  the  arts  of 
life,  which  though  no  doubt  among  the  most  simple  and 
necessary,  are  still  unknown  to  many  nations. 

II.  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.57  The  Chinese  his- 
torians thus  relate  the  labours  and  experiments  of  Yen-ti, 
the  inventor  of  agriculture :  "  He  tasted  every  wild  plant 
he  could  meet  with.  Some  herbs  he  found  injurious  to  the 
health  and  these  he  sought  to  exterminate,  while  others 
possessed  medicinal  properties  of  which  he  determined 
the  use.  Of  the  different  grains  which  might  serve  for  the 
food  of  man  he  chose  out  the  most  nutritious,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished and  advised  the  cultivation  of  five  principal 
sorts,  the  most  useful.  He  selected  also  one  hundred 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  ("fit  planter  &  part")  planted 
them  in  an  enclosure.  But  after  successive  disappoint- 
ments and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  perceived  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  plant  trees,  that  they  required  more 
and  other  attention:  that  attention  he  gave  them.  He 
now  regulated  his  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the 
seasons  and  the  soil0*  and  the  nature  of  the  trees  them- 

is  luxurious  for  a  nomadic  people.  S7  Mich&elis  somewhere  ex- 
They  taste  flesh  only  upon  extra-  presses  his  surprise  that  Genesis 
ordinary  occasions,  such  as  a  mar-  makes  no  mention  of  him  who  first 
riage  or  a  circumcision.  Their  planted  wheat.  As  it  takes  for 
usual  food  is  bourgoul.  This  dish  granted  that  man  always  pos- 
ts made  of  wheat,  boiled,  and  after-  sessed  domestic  animals,  so  it  pre- 
wards  dried  in  the  sun,  in  suffi-  sumes  that  he  always  knew  the 
dent  Quantities  for  a  year's  con-  use  and  value  of  those  grains 
sumption.  Besides  bourgoul,  they  which  constitute  his  principal 
eat  rice,  eggsr  honey,  dried  fruit,  food. — Tide  Genesis,  i,  29 ;  iii,  18. 
and  sour  milk ;  they  have  none  M  This  relation  accords  with 
but  goat's  milk." — Appendix  to  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time, 
Syria,  p.  638.  which  heaps  ever  upon  one  man 
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selves.  He  thus  invented  tillage,  agriculture,  and  the 
other  labours  of  the  field."69 

The  author  of  our  Genesis  is  not  so  explicit  as  the 
Chinese  historian.  He  asserts  merely  that  Cain  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground.  Cain  then  must  have  known  that 
some  plants  were  edible  and  more  wholesome  than  others; 
he  must  have  perceived  that  certain  wild  grasses,  wheat 
for  instance,  might  by  culture  be  so  improved  as  with  but 
little  preparation  to  become  food  fit  for  man.  He  must 
have  observed  the  soils  and  situations  these  grasses  de- 
lighted in  :  with  a  provident  mind60  he  must  have  gathered 
their  seeds  and  ascertained  at  what  period  of  the  year 
these  seeds  should  be  put  into  the  ground :  and,  that  no- 
thing might  check  their  growth,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
have  learned  (probably  the  only  tillage  of  these  early 
times  and  the  only  tillage  the  virgin  soil61  required)  to 
tear  up  and  clear  away  all  weeds,  and  thus  to  soften  the 
earth  and  prepare  it  to  receive  his  more  useful  grains. 

But  omitting  all  observation  on  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  these  eldest  born  of  Adam  each  represent  one  of  the 
two  great  races  into  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  mankind 
was  divided :  the  tillers  of  earth,  the  first  founders  and 
inhabitants  of  cities,  the  fathers  of  all  mechanics  and  arti- 
zans  :  and  the  keepers  of  sheep,  the  pastoral  and  nomadic 

the  experience  and  knowledge  Duaterra  distributed  the  seed 
generations  only  can  acquire ;  but  which  he  had  received  from  Port 
we  must  not  therefore  conclude  Jackson,  among  the  different 
its  antiquity,  for  the  Amighastan,  chiefs,  Shunjee  was  the  only  one 
a  forgery  and  evidently  one  of  no  to  whom  he  gave  it  who  had  pa- 
very  ancient  date,  attributes  to  tience  and  sagacity  enough  to 
Mah&bad,  the  first  man  of  our  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the  grain 
cycle,  the  same  discoveries  and  before  attempting  to  reap  it." — 
made  in  the  same  way. — Babistan,  New  Zealanders,  290 ;  Library  of 
i,  16,  tr.  Oriental  Fund.  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

88  Tide  Memoires  des  Chinois,  n  The    negroes   on   the  Gold 

vol.  i,  p.  45,  etc. ;  Chou-king,  Dis.  Coast  merely  burn  the  grass  on 

Pre!.,  117-120.  the  land  they  mean  to  cultivate; 

00  Not  be  it  remembered  a  cha-  and  then  with  a  rude  spade  (of 

racteristic  of  infant  man.    Even  which  a  drawing  is  given  in  vol. 

the  New  Zealanders,  among  the  iv,  p.  200,  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages) 

sharpest-witted  of  the  uncivilized  they  turn  up  the  ground ;  having 

people  with  whom  we   are   ac-  sown  their  seed  they  never  weed, 

quainted,  found  the  processes  of  but  cut  millet  and  tares  together, 

agriculture  too  tedious.    "  When  — Hist.  G6n.  des  Voy.,  iv,  130, 131 . 
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tribes : — we  will  ask  whether  it  is  conceivable,  that  the 
few  individuals  then  existing  should  without  any  tradi- 
tional knowledge  and  in  the  course  of  one  short  century- 
have  acquired  the  diversified  experience  their  different 
occupations  presume  ?  Whether  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  first  men  should  thus  have  strode  onward  to  civiliza- 
tion, when,  after  six  thousand  years,  we  find  that  of  their 
descendants,  some  nations  continue  so  unimproved  that 
they  like  Adam  cultivate  the  earth  literally  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,68 — others  so  improvident,  that  on  the  first 
warm  day  they  burn  the  huts  which  sheltered  them  from 
the  cold  of  winter,63 — others  yet  so  brutish,  that  living 
alone  and  hiding  in  holes  and  hollow  trees  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  language,64 — and  lastly,  others 
yet  so  destitute,  that  they  have  no  tame  animals65  or  are 
unacquainted  with  fire  and  its  uses  ?w    No,  it  will  be  an- 

81  "  Pour  semer  le  millet  les  inhabitants  of  the  Mariane  or  La- 
negres  mettent  un  genouil  a  terre,  drone  Islands,  Magellan  found  no 
font .  des  petits  trous,  y  jettent  animals  save  a  few  doves. — Hist, 
trois  ou  quatre  grains  de  leurs  Gen.  des  Voyages,  vol.  x,  p.  366. 
semen ce — etbouchentchaquetrou  "The  Nameguas  say  of  the  Da- 
de la  meme  terre." — Histoire  G6-  meras,  that  they  keep  nothing  to 
nerale  des  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  p.  117,  kill,  and  not  even  dogs  to  catch 
188  ;  ib.,  vol.  iv,  p.  120,  etc.  the  fawns  of  the  springbok,  as  the 

M  "Their  habitations  (in  Cali-  Boschmen do." — Alexander's Tra- 

fornia)  are  small  round  huts  of  vela  in  Africa.  And  of  some  Fue- 

rushes,  erected  where  they  halt  gians  Captain    Stokes   narrates, 

for  a  season,  and  burnt  when  they  "  that  the  tracks  they  inhabit  are 

change  their  station.'4 — Califor-  altogether  destitute  of  four-footed 

nia,  by  A.  Forbes,  p.  186.  animals,  and  that  they  have  not 

M   "  B'autres    encore  vivoient  domesticated  the  geese  and  ducks 

dans  des  fosses  et  dans  les  creux  which  abound  there.    Of  tillage, 

des  gros  arbres...et  ont  a  peine  he  adds,  they  are  utterly  igno- 

une  langue  pour  exprimer  leur  rant;  and  their  only  vegetable 

pensee  aux  autres,  quoiqu'ils  soi-  productions  are  a  few  wild  berries 

ent  d'une  meme  nation ;  de  sorte  and  a  kind  of  sea- weed.    Their 

3u'ils  vivent  comme  des  animaux  principal  food  consists  of  muscles, 

e    difierentes    especes,  toujours  limpets,  and  sea-eggs,  and  seal, 

eloigner  les  uns  des  autres  sans  sea-otter,  porpoise,  and  whale."— 

jamais  communiquer  ensemble."  Voyage  of   the  Adventure   and 

— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Histoire  Beagle. 

des  Yncas,  lib.  i,  c.  xii,  p.  27.    See  M  "  Les  habitans  des  lies  Ma- 

also  account  of  the  Fuegian  Ian-  rianes,  decouvertes  en  1521,  n'a- 

guage  by  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Ad-  voient  aucune  idee  du  feu ;  jamais 

venture  and  Beagle,  vol.  iii,  p.  ils  ne  furent   plus   surpns  que 

228.  quand  ils  en  virent  lors  de  la  de- 

*  Robertson's  History  of  Ame-  scente  que  Magellan  fit  dans  une 

rica,  lib.  iv,  p.  323 — of  many  de  leurs  iles.    lis  prirent  d'abord 

American   people.     Among   the  le  feu  pour  un  animal  qui  s'atta- 
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swered,  this  rapid  advance  is  not  conceivable  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  is  not  conceivable,  if,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  antiquity  which  ascribes  the  first  and  neces- 
sary arts  of  life  to  the  gods  or  to  deified  men,  we  suppose 
the  first  man  like  Condorcet's  statue  suddenly  awaking 
into  existence,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  energies  and 
unassisted  by  divine  Providence  toiling  up  to  civilization : 
but  is  very  conceivable,  if  taking  the  Hebrew  books  for 
our  guides  we  place  him  in  an  Eden  and  allow  him  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  Deity  and  give  him  the  beasts 
of  the  field  for  his  subjects  and  make  him  to  keep  the 
garden  and  to  dress  it : — for  then  we  may  presume  that 
whenever  he  shall  lose  this  paradise,  whenever  he  shall 
be  driven  forth  into  the  common  world,  he  will  bring  with 
him  into  his  new  habitation,  not  only  the  arts  and  the 
knowledge  that  as  necessary  to  his  duties  he  must  have 
possessed  when  in  Eden,  but  also  not  improbably  the 
animals  which  there  best  loved  and  most  frequented  his 
society. 

But  an  objection  suggests  itself.  According  to  these 
books  man's  sojourn  in  Eden  was  so  short  that,  unless  the 
arts  or  the  knowledge  so  freely  bestowed  on  Adam,  and 
now  to  be  acquired  and  acquired  only  by  patient  observa- 


choit  au  bois  et  qui  s'en  nourris- 
soit.    Les  premiers  qui  s'en  ap- 

{>rocherent  trop  s'6tant  brules, 
euro  oris  inspirereut  de  la  crainte 
aux  autres,  qui  n'oserent  plus  le 
regarder  que  de  loin.  lis  appre*- 
hendirent  la  morsure  d'un  si  ter- 
rible animal,  qu'ils  crurent  capa- 
ble de  les  blesser  par  la  seule 
violence  de  sa  respiration."  (Hist. 
G6n.  des  Voy.)  "Les  habitans 
des  Philippines  et  des  Canaries 
aussi...de  fos  Jordanos,  plusieurs 
peuples  de  l'Amerique,  et,  entre 

autres,   les  Amikouanes." 

"L'Afrique  offre  encore  de  nos 
jours  des  peuples  qui  sont  dans  la 
meme  ignorance." — Goguet,  Ori- 
gine  des  Lois,  des  Arts  et  des  Sci- 
ences, vol.  i,  p,  69.  But  how  far 
can  these  authorities  be  relied  on  1 
This  very  pretty  tale  from  the 
Hist,  des  Voy.  Malte  Brun  (B. 


Iviii,  Pt.  vi)  traces  to  a  missionary, 
and  observes  that  the  islands  "  are 
filled  with  volcanoes,  and  that  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  facts  declares 
this  story  to  be  void  of  founda- 
tion." Of  the  Philippines,  Malte 
Brun  (B.  lv)  also  says,  "  they  are 
filled  with  volcanoes".  Of  the 
Canaries,  Purchas  (v.  v,  p.  697) 
affirms  with  Goguet,  "that  the 
inhabitants  were  so  grosse  that 
they  knew  not  the  use  of  fire." 
But  Teneriffe,  a  still  burning  vol- 
cano, is  one  of  the  Canaries.  Of 
the  Los  Jardinos,  Purchas  also 
states  "they  stand  marvellously 
in  f eare  of  fire  because  they  never 
saw  any"  (v.  ii,  p.  168-9).  A 
strange  reason  for  fear.  On  the 
whole  I  doubt  much  that  any 
people  exists,  or  has  ever  been 
discovered,  without  a  knowledge, 
of  fire. 
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tion  and  study,  were  in  him  intuitive,  and  unless  also  the 
nature  of  his  domesticated  animals,  judging  from  those  of 
the  same  species  now  found  wild,  was  for  his  sake  tempo- 
rarily changed,  our  hypothesis  is  impossible.  And  if  to 
maintain  it  we  find  no  difficulty  in  thus  subverting  the 
regulated  course  of  God's  providence,  we  shall  still  have 
to  show  for  what  end  and  purpose  God  violated  his  own 
laws, — since  the  condition  of  many  nations  even  in  this 
our  age  proves  that  for  them  at  least  these  laws  were 
violated  in  vain,  and  the  records  of  almost  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity  prove  the  same  thing  for  mankind. 
For  these  records,  while  they  speak  of  a  period  of  darkest 
ignorance,  mention  at  the  same  time  with  honour  the  in- 
ventors97 of  those  very  arts  we  would  consider  as  planks 
saved  from  that  great  wreck  in  which  man  lost  virtue  and 
happiness  together. 

Verse  17.  Cain  begets  a  son,  Enoch  (the  instructed, 
dedicated,  initiated).  The  name  Cain  gives  his  son  pre- 
supposes certain  religious  customs,  the  dedication  of  chil- 
dren probably  the  eldest  born  to  God,  and  the  dedication 
of  them  for  a  particular  purpose,  that  they  might  be  in- 
structed, initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  God's  service,  that 
in  a  word  they  might  become  God's  priests. 

Cain  too  builds  a  city :  "  Le  premier  qui  a  sem£  un 
grain  de  bl6  a  fondl  les  empires,"  was  wont  to  say  the 
father  of  Mirabeau.  And  men  no  doubt  began  to  unite 
and  form  themselves  into  communities  and  to  settle  down  in 
some  fixed  habitation,  so  soon  as  agriculture  afforded  them 
the  permanent  means  of  subsistence.  Not  inaptly  there- 
fore is  Cain  the  husbandman  made  the  first  founder  of 
cities. 

But  Cain  calls  his  city  Enoch,  the  dedicated.  Enoch 
was  then  probably  a  holy  city — like  the  cities  of  Egypt68 

07  See  the  Generations  of  San-  The  Greeks  record  the  gods  or 

choniatho,  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  god -inspired  men  who  invented 

6,  etc.   The  Chaldeans,  according  the  necessary  arts  of  life.    The 

to  Berossus,  ascribed  all  sciences  Egyptians  also  (Diod.  Sic,  vol.  i, 

and  arts  to  a  sort  of  monster  Oan-  p.  3) ;  and  the  Chinese  (Memoires 

nes,  who  came  among  them  and  des  Chinois,  vol.  i,  lib.  hi,  p.  149). 

instructed  them.— Cory,  ib.,  p.  23.  *  "  The   Egyptian   nomes  at 

so 
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the  appendage  to  a  temple,  or  like  Borne  at  once  a  sacred 
city  and  a  city  of  malefactors.89  But  for  a  city  are  required 
not  only  earthen  walls  and  mud  huts70  but  inhabitants  also 
— and  inhabitants  too  living  under  certain  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. Whence  then  while  the  earth  was  desert  and 
uninhabited  came  the  people  of  Enoch  ? 

If  we  suppose  first,  that  this  city  was  founded  some 
years,  say  one  hundred  and  thirty,  after  the  birth  of  Enoch, 
its  inhabitants  may  then  according  to  Dr.  Clarke  very 
well  have  consisted  of  the  children  and  descendants  of 
Cain,  who  in  that  time  he  calculates  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  persons.71     And  we  then  suppose, 

1st.  That  the  antediluvian  men  knew  neither  disease 
nor  sudden  death. 

Sndly.  That  though  they  never  began  to  have  children 
before  they  were  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  this  respect 
consequently  were  subject  to  other  laws  than  ourselves : 
that  nevertheless  the  period  of  gestation  was  the  same  as 
now,  and  that  they  had  a  child  every  year.78 

their  origin  were  appended  to  the  tants  of  Peru  lived,  and  the  Bush- 
temples.  Every  new  settlement  men  of  the  present  day  still  live, 
of  the  priest-class,  with  the  terri-  in  holes  and  hollow  trees  only, 
tory  that  formed  it,  constituted  the  construction  of  huts  is  among 
one  of  these  nomes." — Heeren,  the  earliest  and  simplest  of  hu- 
Egypt,  c.  ii.  "  II  y  a  ceci  de  par-  man  inventions.  Thus  the  Austral- 
ticuUer  pour  certaines  villes  de  asians  (among  the  most  barbarous 
l'ancienne  Grece,  qu'au  lieu  de  of  any  people  yet  discovered) 
s'dtre  formees  autourd'un  chateau,  "  construisent  a  la  hate,  avec  des 
elles  se  sont  fondees  autour  d'un  bandes  d'ecorces  et  des  branches 
temple.  Telles  6toient  les  villes  d'arbres  entrelacees  une  petite 
de  Delphos  et  d'Olympie.  C'6tai-  cabane  sous  laquelle  gisent  cinq 
ent  des  espdces  de  villes  sacrees,  ou  six  personnes." — Ullathorne, 
auxquelles  le  temple  qui  en  6tait  Revue  de  l'Orient,  iii,  120. 
le  centre  servait  de  sauvegarde."  71  Vide  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
— -Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  chap,  iv,  15. 
Classes  ouvrieres  et  bourg.,  c.  iv.  **  Yet  Noah,  at  five  hundred 

69  "  La  cit6  commence  par  un  years  of  age,  has  but  three  chil- 
asyle  :  '  vetus  urbes  condentium  dren,  and  one  hundred  years  after 
consilium.'  Mot  profond,  que  la  that  time  he  has  still  to  all  ap- 
situation  de  toutes  les  vieilles  pearance  the  same  number  only, 
villes  de  l'antiquite'  et  du  moyen  We  must  not  however  forget  that 
age  commente  eloquemment.  —  the  human  species  propagates  it- 
Michelet,  Hist,  de  Rome,  vol.  i,  p.  self  more  rapidly  at  some  periods 
94.  And  De  Cassagnac,  ut  supra,  than  at  others.  After  the  black 
observes,  "  que  la  cit6  d'llium  est  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
appelee  wcrie,  parcequ'elle  servait  the  continuator  of  William  de 
d  asyle."  Nangis  observes  that  the  survivors 

70  Though  the  ancient  inhabi-  "  se  marierent  en  foule.    Les  sur- 
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And  SrcUy.  That  with  a  barren  soil,73  little  agricultural 
skill  and  no  fit  implements  of  labour,  they  increased  more 
rapidly  than  do  in  our  day  the  most  intelligent  colonists 
of  the  most  civilized  people  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.74 

And  if  we  suppose,  secondly,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Enoch  were  criminals — refugees  like  Cain  from  the  happy 
land  near  Eden, — -and  that  Enoch  like  the  cities  of  refuge 
(cities  also  of  priests75)  was  built  for  them; — then  we 
suppose,  that  men,  who  had  not  been  able  to  tame  down 
their  wild  passions  to  the  simple  duties  of  a  family,  should, 
with  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose,  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  policy  and  tedious  regulations  of  a  city ;  i.e. 
we  suppose  that  the  outcast  Indian  like  the  London  vaga- 
bond prefers  New  York  to  those  vast  woods  around  him 
in  which  he  may  live  and  wander  free  and  unconstrained. 

Verses  18-22.  Of  Cain's  posterity,76  the  sons  of  Lamech 
are  distinguished ;  one  of  them  as  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents,  &c. ;  another  as  the  father  of  such  as  han- 
dle the  harp  and  the  organ  ;  and  a  third,  TubaKCain,  as 
the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  j77 — and 

vivantes  coneevoient  outre  meeure.  shows  an  increase  more  extraor- 
U  n'y  en  avoit  pas  de  sterile.  On  dinary  even  than  this  of  Cain's  de- 
ne voyoit  d'ici  et  de  la  que  femmes  scendants.  Notwithstanding  how- 
grosses.  Elles  enfantaient  <pie  ever  that  Dr.  Morrison  thinks  the 
deux,  que  trots  enfant*  &  la  /ow."  Chinese  returns  may  be  relied  on, 
— From  Michelet's  Histoire  de  and  that  Sir  J.  Davis  has  done 
France,  vol.  iii,  p.  349.  what  he  could  to  "  reconcile  the 

73  "  The  earth  shall  not  hence-  account  with  bare  possibility", 
forth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength,"  we  require  something  more  than 
etc.  That  Cain  and  his  immediate  the  Emperor  Kang-hy's  procla- 
descendants  possessed  little  agri-  mation  to  certify  such  a  fact. — 
cultural  skill  is  a  fair  and  pro-  Davis,  Chinese,  ii,  392. 

bable  conjecture ;  and  that  tney  7S  Such  also  were  our  churches 

had  no  fit  implements  of  labour  and  cathedrals  in  the  middle  ages, 

we  know,  because  until  Tubal-  So  true  it  is  that  in  all  time  man 

Cain,  the  instructor  of  artificers  but  repeats  an  old  lesson — but 

in  iron,  such  instruments  could  copies  himself. 

have  been  made  but  of  wood  or  ™  Fourmont  finds  an  identity 

stone.  between  the  generations  in  San- 

74  And  yet  an  official  census  of  choniatho  and  these  generations 
China,  by  which  it  seems  that  the  of  Cain.  See  the  beginning  of  his 
population  in  a  space  of  eighty-  Anciens  Peuples,  vol.  i. 

three  years, from  1710  to  1793,  rose  77  According  to  one  Greek  myth, 
from  23,300,000  to  307,400,000,    the  Dactyli,  the  first  workers  in 
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the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain  was  Naamah,  Willingly  as  we 
treasure  up  even  such  scanty  records  as  we  here  find  of 
those  who  stand  out  amidst  the  herd  of  men  as  the  inven- 
tors of  useful  and  pleasing  arts — we  linger  also  with  some 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  surprise  over  the  name  of  the  one 
woman  of  a  former  world  whose  parentage  is  known. 
Wherefore  has  it  been  preserved  ?  Adah  and  Zillah  the 
wives  of  Lamech  are  the  mothers  of  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  fellows.  It  is  in  their  ear  too  that 
Lamech  pours  his  plaint — to  them  he  confesses  his  crime: 
and  woman  stands  forward  even  in  the  world's  first  age  as 
man's  best  comforter.  But  Naamah?78  She  lived  and 
died  not  unknown,  not  unheard  of;  but  on  what  was 
founded  her  fame, — a  fame  of  sixty  centuries  ?  Was  it  on 
deeds  of  love  or  hate  ? 

''And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives."  By  the 
fathers  Lamech  was  judged  an  adulterer  and  regarded  as 
the  first  and  only  antediluvian  bigamist.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable however  that  Moses  in  whose  eyes  Jacob  was 
certainly  no  criminal  should  have  thought  thus  hardly 
of  Lamech,  particularly  as  he  seems  to  have  mentioned 
the  number  and  the  names  of  Lamech's  wives,  merely  to 
render  intelligible  the  subsequent  address  of  Lamech  to 
them. 

Verses  23-24.  Let  those  explain  this  passage  who  un- 
derstand it.     There  are  several  translations  of  it.     If  the 

iron,  were  also  the  inventors  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  marry,  she 
music,  and  the  cymbal  was  the  married  Tubal-Cain  or  Vulcan, 
first  musical  instrument.  But  (Fourmont,  Anciens  Peuples,  toI. 
Pan,  one  of  the  old  divinities,  i,  p.  44.)  Yossius,  among  other 
plays  on  the  reed ;  and  the  Peru-  conjectures  of  which  Naamah  has 
vians  though  unacquainted  with  been  the  subject,  mentions  that 
metal  instruments  used  a  sort  of  she  has  been  supposed  to  be  Mi- 
Pandean  pipe  (Hist,  des  Tncas,  nerva,  and  also  Venus  as  her  name 
lib.  i,  c.  26) ;  and  the  Otaheitans  implies  beauty ;  and  that  the  very 
and  Sandwich  Islanders  the  drum,  angels  were  so  taken  by  her 
According  to  Genesis  music  may  beauty  that  they  cohabited  with 
have  been  invented  before  the  her,  and  that  the  produce  of  their 
art  of  working  iron  was  disco-  union  were  certain  devils  called 
vered.  Sedini. — De  Orig.  et  Prog.  Idol., 
78  Fourmont  says  she  is  the  lib.  i,  c.  zvii.  See  Eisenmenger's 
first  Venus,  and  that  as  it  was  cus-  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  vol.  li,  c. 
tomary  in  these  early  times  for  viii,  p.  416-16. 
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words  be  read  interrogatively,  the  passage  runs  thus 

according  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

"  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives 
Adah  and  Tsillah,  Hear  ye  my  voice ; 
Wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech  ; 
Have  I  slain  a  man,  that  I  should  be  wounded  ? 
Or  a  young  man  thai  I  should  be  bruised  t 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold  ; 
Also  Lamech  seventy  and  seven."79 

Another  translation  from  the  same  source  runs  thus — 

"  For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 
And  a  young  man  for  having  bruised  me.19 

Geddes  renders  the  passage  thus : 

"  A  man  I  have  killed  !  but  to  my  own  wounding  : 
A  young  man  !  but  to  my  own  bruising." 

-De  Wette,80  thus : 

"  If  I  slew  a  youth  with  wounds, 
And  a  young  man  with  blows,"  &c. 

— Michaelis  and  Luther,81  thus  : 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding, 
And  a  son  to  my  hurt,"  Ac. 

— Voltaire,88  thus : 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  by  my  wounds, 
And  a  young  man  by  my  bruises/'  &c. 

— Marginal  reading,  thus : 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  in  my  wounds, 
And  a  young  man  in  my  hurt." 

Perse  25.  In  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Cain,  gotten,  possessed :  because,  at 
his  birth  Eve  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah. 

79  From  Dr.  Clarke's  Common-  in  the  last  paragraph  of  commen- 
tary. The  meaning  which  Dr.  tary  to  verse  23.  If  it  be  the 
Clarke  attaches  to  this  translation  true  meaning,  what  becomes  of 
is  that,  I  presume,  which  is  found  his  notes  on  the  sixth  chapter  ? 

99  Schriften  des  Altes  Test,  ubersetzt  v.  Augusti  und  De  Wette  : — 

"  Wenn  einen  Jun^ling  ich  schluge  mit  Wunden 
Und  einen  Junglmg  mit  Beulen,"  etc. 

»  Michaelis  and  Luther  : — 

"  Ich  habe  einen  Mann  erschlagen  mir  zur  Wunde, 
Und  einen  Sohn  mir  zur  Beule" 

99  Voltaire,  Glnese :  "  J'ai  tu6  jeune  homme  par  ma  meurtris- 
un  homme  par  ma  blessure,  et  un    sure.11 
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In  this  verse  we  have  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Seth,  ap- 
pointed, just ;  "For  Elohim,"  she  said,  "hath  appointed 
me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  &C.63  If  now  from  the 
ominous  words  which  fixed  the  name  of  Seth  we  separate 
what  is  superfluous  and  unnecessary  to  the  name, — if  we 
read  them  simply  thus,  "  For  Elohim  hath  appointed  me 
a  son",  it  will  seem  that  Eve  expressed  at  the  birth  of  both 
her  eldest  and  her  youngest  son  exactly  the  same  senti- 
ment; save  that  in  the  one  case  she  called  the  Deity 
Jehovah,  and  in  the  other  Elohim ;  and  that  she  spoke  of 
herself  at  the  one  time  as  having  received,  at  the  other  as 
having  been  presented  with,  a  child. 

Verse  26.  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  :M  otherwise  translated,  "  Then  began  men  to 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord".85  If  we  accept 
the  first  translation,  then  following  out  the  view  we  sup- 
pose Moses  to  have  taken  of  the  relations  in  which  God 
and  the  first  men  stood  together,  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage will  be, — then  began  men,  no  longer  permitted  to 
approach  Jehovah's  person,  to  call  upon  his  name,  to 
address  him  with  prayer,  to  invoke  his  protection.86  If  we 
prefer  the  second, — and  if  we  understand  the  expression 
"to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord"  in  a  good 
sense :  it  will  then  signify,  that  the  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah began  to  distinguish  themselves  (ch.  vi.  20)  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  the  sons  of  God  f1 — if  however  in  a  bad 
sense :  then  that  men  now  began  to  profane  the  name  of 
the  Lord  by  blaspheming  it  or  by  invoking  it  lightly  or  by 
applying  it  to  things  that  are  not  God.88     Of  these  two 

88  So  in  Homer  the  mother  is  represented  as  giving  the  name  to 
the  child : 

Aprauos  tfovop*  cow  to  yap  Srro  irorna  fitfr^p 

Ec  ytvvriis.  Odys.  xviii,  5. 

84  English  version,  Luther's,  De  w  Vide  Michaelis,  Commentary, 

Wette's.  ad  h.  1. ;  and  Dr.  Clarke's  ib. 

80  Marginal  reading,  Clarke's  **  "  Tunc  profanatum  est  in  in- 
version, Michaelis.  vocando  nomine  Dei,  i.e.  nomen 

86  It  seems  to  me  that  the  name  Dei  rebus  creatis  impie  tributum 

Enos — which,  as  opposed  to  lack  est ;    ita  vertit  Sddenua  noster, 

man  generally,  and  to  Adam  an  Paraghrcuten  utrimque  secutus  et 

earth  man,  signifies  a  man  of  sor-  Rabbinos,  qui  locum  de  novorum 

row,  a  wretched  miserable  man —  Kuminum  initiis  intelligunt." — 

favours  this  meaning.  Vide  Luther  Marsham,  Canon  Chronicon,  p.  54; 

on  this  verse ;  and  comp.  Eichhorn,  see  also  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary 

Einleit.  in  das  Alte  Test.,  iii,  125.  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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last  interpretations  we  may  observe,  that  the  second  has  a 
limited  sense,  that  it  merely  asserts  man's  wickedness; 
but  that  the  first  includes  the  second :  for  the  sons  of  God 
would  scarcely  distinguish  'themselves  from  the  children 
of  men,  unless  these  latter  by  their  profane  and  irreligious 
lives  had  driven  them  to  it. 

In  reviewing  this  chapter,  we  may  observe, 

1st.  That  throughout  it,  except  in  the  25th  verse,  the 
Deity  is  Jehovah ;  whereas  in  the  first  chapter  he  is  called 
Elohim,  and  in  the  second  and  third  Jehovah  Elohim. 

2ndly.  That  it  presents  the  same  view  of  the  Deity  and 
of  his  intimate  relations  with  man  and  of  the  causes  which 
disturbed  them,  that  did  the  second  and  third  chapters. 

Srdly.  That,  like  the  second  and  third  chapters,89  it  notes 
both  the  inventions  which  take  place  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  due :  and  that  it  at 
the  same  time  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  as  intuitive  in  man. 

4thly.  That  like  these  chapters  it  dwells  upon  the  etymo- 
logies of  names. 

5thly.  That  it  contains  a  poem  or  fragment  of  a  poem,  and 
that  this  poem  probably  is  not  the  production  of  the  author 
of  the  chapter,  but  one  of  those  songs  which  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  live  on  the  lips  and  in  the  memories  of 
a  people  and  are  perhaps  their  first  histories.90 

With  this  chapter,  we  may  connect  those  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  which  refer  to  offerings  of  first  fruits  both  of  the 
ground  and  of  cattle.  (Vide  Levit.  ii,  14 ;  Numbers  xviii, 
17  ;  and  Lev.  vii,  23.) 

ii.  The  laws  relating  to  manslaughter,  and  the  cities  of 
refuge.     (Vide  Numbers  xxxv,  12;  Deut.  iv.  42-3.) 

As  parallels  to  the  preference  which  in  this  chapter 
Jehovah  shows  to  Abel,  we  may  refer  to  the  choice  of 
Shem  before  Japhet,  of  Isaac  before  Ishmael,  of  Jacob 
before  Esau,  and  of  Levi  and  Judah  before  the  rest  of 
their  brethren. 

89  Chapter  ii,  v.  20,  23;  iii,  v.  style  of  the  Chou-king  in  his  pre- 
7,  21.  face  to  the  Chou-king,  p.  xii,  xiii, 

90  Comp.  Observations  on  the    xiv,  by  De  Quignes. 
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GENESIS  v,  1-32. 

Verses  1-5.  Our  history  now  retraces  its  steps,  and, 
taking  up  the  creation  of  man  by  the  Elohim,  described  in 
the  27th  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  proceeds  to  detail  the 
generations,  the  progeny  of  Adam  through  Seth. 

"  In  the  day  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
made  he  him ....  and  he  called  their  name  Adam ....  and 
Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after  his  own  image." 
As  Seth  was  born  after  the  fall,  and  as  he  was  born  the 
image  and  likeness  of  his  father,  and  as  the  history  before 
it  proceeds  to  mention  his  birth  refers  to  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  the  likeness  after  which  Adam  was  made ;  is  it 
not  natural  to  conclude  that  that  likeness  Seth  also  bore, 
that  he  too  was  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness 
of  the  Elohim  P 

But  what  was  this  likeness?  Is  it  a  corporeal  one? 
The  son  is  stated  to  be  begotten  in  the  likeness  of  his 
father,  and  his  father  to  be  created  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Elohim.  If  words  then  have  a  meaning,  unless  they  be 
mere  juggleries,  the  terms  used  to  express  the  similitude 
between  the  son  and  the  father  and  between  the  father 
and  the  Deity  being  the  same,  denote  the  same  kind  of 

1  Tet  Dr.  Clarke,  with  whom  present  state  were  produced  by 

my  reasons  would  probably  have  his  transgression,  and  did  not  flow 

had  as  little  weight  as  his  have  from  his  original  state.    For,  as 

with  me,  takes  the  very  opposite  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 

view  of  the  matter.    "  This  ac-  he  was  created  free  from  natural 

count,"  he  says,  "  is  again  intro-  and  moral  evil.    As  the  deaths  of 

duced  to  keep  man  in  remem-  the  patriarchs  are  now  to  be  men- 

brance  of  the  heights  of  glory  tioned,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 

whence  he  had  fallen ;    and  to  duce  them  by  this  observation,  in 

prove  to  him  that  the  miseries  order  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 

and  death  consequent  upon  his  to  man." — Comment,  aa  h.  1. 
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similitude.  Now  the  son  may  be  like  the  father  either  in 
form  and  feature  or  in  character,  or  in  both  form  and  feature 
and  character.  If  he  be  like  him  either  in  form  and  fea- 
ture alone,  or  in  both  form  and  feature  and  character,  then 
the  Deity  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  Him  had  form,  or  in 
other  words  the  Jewish  was  not  the  universal  God. 

But  the  son  may  be  like  the  father  in  character  alone. 
Now  the  word  character  has  two  senses :  either  it  may 
denote  the  particular  development  of  any  individual  man, 
his  peculiar  modes  of  feeling,  thought,  expression,  conduct, 
&c, — and  in  character  in  this  sense  a  son  may  aptly 
enough  be  said  to  be  like  his  father — though  in  character 
in  this  sense  no  man,  unless  we  would  rush  into  the  most 
determined  anthropomorphism,  can  be  said  to  be  like  God. 
Or  it  may  express  the  distinctive  mark  of  our  race,  our 
moral  sense,  our  reason,  our  Humanity ;  and  as  it  then 
indicates  that  in  us  which  is  infinite  and  eternal,  that  in  us 
which  may  perchance  be  a  dim  reflex  even  of  the  great 
Creator,  we  may  truly  be  said  to  bear,  as  applied  to  char- 
acter in  this  sense,  the  likeness  of  the  Deity : — but  in 
character  thus  understood  can  a  son  be  said  to  be  like  his 
father  ? 

But  if  we  understand  this  likeness  of  Adam  to  the  Deity 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  intelligible  to  rational 
man,8  we  cannot  without  repeating  a  most  puerile  truism 

1  Yet  to  character  in  this  sense  likeness  we  must  ever  hear,  can 

I  verv  much  doubt  that  any  of  denote  merely  those  obstructions 

our  divines  apply  that  likeness  of  of  time  and  situation,  constitution 

himself  which  the  Deity  is  said  to  and  circumstances  (the  curse  on 

hare  imprinted  on  Adam.     No,  the  earth,  the  liability  to  death 

they  do  not  so  apply  it,  or  surely  according  to  Moses),  that  turn 

they  would  not  speak  of  man  as  away  man  from  his  natural  course 

"fallen  from  the  heights  of  glory";  and  prevent  him  from  moulding 

for,  though  he  may  have  little  his  life  on  or  even  apprehending 

morality,  and  be  thoughtless  and  the    divine    model   within    him. 

mostbrutishly  ignorant  and  wholly  No :   according   to    them,  when 

occupied  with  material  objects,  Adam's   individual   development 

vet  (unless  he  have  indeed  lost  took  a  form  other  than  that  pre- 

his  Humanity),  he  still  possesses  scribed  by  God,  i.e.  when  his  in- 

the  same  infinite  soul,  the  same  ternal  individual  self  was  changed, 

reason,  the  same  moral  sense  he  when  ho  lost  "  the   knowledge, 

ever  did.     No,  they  do  not  so  righteousness,  and  true  holiness" 

apply  it,  or  they  would  not  speak  which  were  his  intuitively,  he  lost 

of  an  original  sin,  which,  as  it  has  "the  moral  image  of  God";  and 

not  deprived  us  of  the  glorious  as  individuals  we  too  have  lost  it ; 

81 
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speak  of  it  as  existing  between  father  and  son  :  for  such  a 
likeness  will  merely  express  that  a  man  begot  a  man  and 
neither  a  demon  nor  a  monkey.  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
take  the  likeness  between  the  son  and  the  father  in  its  only 
natural  sense,  and  then  apply  the  same  sense  to  the  simi- 
litude said  to  exist  between  the  father  and  the  Deity :  then 
we  have  a  merely  human  Deity,  and  then  neither  the 
God  of  Moses,  but  as  he  is  one  and  alone,  nor  his  creed 
but  as  it  is  one  and  exclusive,  much  differs  from  either 
the  gods  or  the  creeds  of  many  other  nations. 

But  though  man  begets  man,  yet  it  not  necessarily  fol- 
lows it  could  not  be  known  that  the  created8  Adam  in 
begetting  a  man  begot  a  being  like  himself.  Hence  it  was 
obligatory  on  Moses,  and  no  vulgar  truism,  to  inform  us 
that  the  begotten  son  was  essentially  like  to  the  created 
father.  This  objection  might  have  some  weight  if  Seth 
had  been  the  first-born  of  Adam ;  or  if  we  could  conceive 
that  the  abstract  man — man  independent  of  this  flesh, 
these  passions,  all  accidents, — had  been  known  or  could 
have  been  known  to  Moses  and  his  time ;  or  if  lastly  the 
actions  and  feelings  and  character  here  attributed  to  Jeho- 
vah or  the  Elohim,  were  at  all  consistent  with  that  spiri- 
tual conception  of  the  Deity  which  such  an  idea  of  man 
necessarily  presumes.  No ;  if  we  must  refuse  to  the  God 
of  Moses  form  or  shape,  if  we  will  insist  on  the  likeness  of 
Adam  to  him  being  a  likeness  of  the  internal  man  :  then 
let  us  make  it  a  likeness  of  the  internal  man  individually 
developed.  For,  though  the  Elohim  then  becomes  an 
individual  God,  and  though  such  a  God  no  way  comes  up 
to  even  our  narrow  views  of  the  Deity,  yet  with  such  a 
God,  much  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  that  would  be 
otherwise  incomprehensible  and  absurd  becomes  plain, 
simple,  and  intelligible. 

Verse  8.     De  Guignes4  objects  to  the  early  annals  of 

and  the  individual  then  it  was  and  been  a  being  different  in  kind 

not  the  man  that  bore  God's  like-  from,  ourselves.  And  when  there- 

ness.  fore  we  are  told  that  Seth  was 

8  Rather  thus : — We  know  that  born  in  his  likeness,  we  are  only 

the  descendants  of  Adam  were  assured  that  he  was  neither  more 

men,  but  what  the  created  father  nor  less  than  a  man. 

was  we  cannot  know ;  not  having  4  Preface  to  Chou-king,  xxvii, 

the  same  origin  as,  he  may  have  xxviii. 
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the  Chinese,  because  they  are  so  meagre ;  they  contain 
little  but  names.  What  shall  we  say  then  to  this  genea- 
logy of  the  Seth  family,  which  compresses  sixteen  centu- 
ries and  ten  generations  into  thirty-two  verses,  and  which 
enumerates  and  preserves  the  names  of  men  whose  years 
serve5  indeed  as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  time,  but  who 
themselves  are  mere  blanks  unworthy  of  a  record,  and  who 
are  remembered  only  because  they  fulfilled  the  vulgarest 
laws  of  their  species,  begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  then 
—died  ? 

Verse  22.  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  (or  before)  God, 
and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him";  i.e.  either  translated 
him,  that  he  should  not  see  death ;  or  took  him  to  himself 
after  an  early,  but  religious  and  happy,  death. 

Of  these  interpretations,  the  class  of  persons  who  accept 
the  first  will  accept  it — 

1st.  Because  it  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  com- 
mon. 

2ndly.  Because  it  is  backed  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul;6  and 

Srdly.  Because  it  presumes  a  miracle — to  which  last 
reason  some  will  add  this  other, — and  because  the  miracle 
it  presumes  was  one  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Jewish  traditions,  Elijah  was  carried  up 
to  heaven  bodily,  and  was  there  supposed  to  tarry  until 
he  should  be  called  again  to  earth  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Messiah. 

Those  on  the  other  hand  who  prefer  the  second  inter- 
pretation will  prefer  it — 

1st.  Because  it  presupposes  no  miracle ;  and  they  think 
it  unwise  to  assume  any  more  miracles  than  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

2ndly.  Because  it  proves  that  a  future  life  was  known 
to  Moses  and  his  times ;  and, 

Srdly.  Because  it  but  does  that  without  which  no  ancient 

•  Or  rather  to  puzzle  chronolo-  sions  alone,  give  to  the  world  at 

gists,  for  the  different  years  given  the  flood  an  age  varying  from 

to  the  patriarchs  in  the  Hebrew,  1,656  and  1,307,  to  2,242  years. 
Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  ver-        *  Vide  Hebrews  xi,  4. 
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record  can  be  understood :  i.e.  it  but  translates  into  matter- 
of-fact  language  the  necessarily  figurative  expressions  of 
an  infant  people. 

Verse  29.  "And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying, 
The  same  shall  comfort  us,"  etc.  With  the  exception  of 
this  verse  the  Deity  throughout  this  chapter  bears  the 
name  of  Elohim.  In  this  verse  however  he  is  styled 
Jehovah.  And  this  verse,  no  way  belying  that  taste  for 
etymologies  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  Jehovah7 
portions  of  Genesis,  contains  the  origin  and  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Noah  or  Noe,  which  it  derives  from  nachani 
(to  comfort),  but  which  modern  Hebraists  seem  to  think 
more  probably  comes  from  nach  or  nuach8  (to  rest) ;  an 
etymon  to  which  chap,  viii,  81  (also  a  Jehovah  verse),  when 
it  speaks  of  a  savour  of  rest  (in  our  translation  "  a  sweet 
savour")  seems  to  allude. 

If  now  we  compare  together  the  family  registers  con- 
tained in  these  two  chapters  we  are  struck, 

1st.  By  the  similarity  of  the  names  which  they  present 
to  us.  In  both  there  is  an  Enoch,  and  in  both  a  Lamech ; 
and  as  father  of  Lamech  we  find  in  the  first  genealogy  a 
Methusael,  in  the  second  a  Methuselah ;  in  this  too  we  have 
a  Cainan,  a  Mahalaleel,  and  a  Jared ;  and  in  that,  a  Cain, 
a  Mehujael,  and  an  Irad.  Down  to  Lamech,  the  common 
penultimate9  of  both  families  (with  the  exception  of  the 
name  of  Seth,  a  name  unknown  to  the  Cainites)  the  names 
in  both  genealogies  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  at  least  in  sound,  as  almost  to  raise  and  warrant  a 
suspicion,  that  the  one  contains  the  descent  of  Noah  accord- 
ing to  those  who  worshipped  the  Elohim :  the  other,  his 
descent  according  to  those  who  acknowledged  Jehovah. 

7  For  brevity's  sake  I  will  in  consolabitur  nos  (jenachainence). 
future  designate  the  several  por-  — Bochart,  Sac.  Geog.,  vol.  iii, 
tions  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ac-    §  i. 

cording  to  the  name  which  they  9  I  here  look  upon  the  Seth 

respectively  give  the  Deity.  genealogy  as  terminated  in  Noah. 

8  These  etymologies  are  from  Observe  also  that  the  names  Seth 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  and  Cain  have  almost  the  same 
on  this  verso — "  De  Noach  dictum,  meaning. 
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We  observe  secondly,  that  though  in  each  of  these 
genealogies  the  Deity  has  his  own  peculiar  name,  that 
nevertheless  in  the  one  genealogy,  that  of  Jehovah,  we 
find  a  stray10  verse  in  which  he  is  called  Elohim ;  and  in 
the  other,  that  of  Elohim,  a  similar  verse  in  which  he  is 
styled  Jehovah ;  and  each  of  these  verses,  we  may  remark 
by  the  way,  connects  the  record  it  belongs  to  with 
events  that  record  had  omitted  to  mention.  Thus  the 
verse  Elohim  in  the  genealogy  Jehovah  alludes  to  the 
fate  of  Abel  and  the  existence  and  banishment  of  Cain ; 
while  the  verse  Jehovah  in  the  record  Elohim  reminds  us 
of  the  curse  the  Jehovah  Elohim  laid  upon  the  earth. 

Srdly.  That  both  genealogies  simply  state  the  descent 
from  father  to  son — the  first  concisely  but  not  always  in 
the  same  terms,  thus  : — "  To  Enoch  was  born",  and  €S  Irad, 
&c,  begot",  and  Cain  and  Lamech's  wives  bare":  the 
second  more  at  length  and  with  the  exception  of  Enoch's 
"  was  not,  for  the  Elohim  took  him"  in  the  same  formula 
invariably.  Invariably  it  first  notes  the  age  of  the  fathet 
at  the  birth  of  the  son :  then  the  number  of  years  which 
he  lived  after  that  event,  and  how  during  those  years  he 
begat  more  sons  and  daughters:  and  lastly  how  he  at 
length  died,  and  at  what  age. 

4thly.  That  both  genealogies,  up  to  the  last  generation 
of  which  they  make  mention,  confine  themselves  to  a  notice 
of  the  eldest-born  son.  In  that  generation  however  the 
first  records  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  three  sons  and  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Lamech ;  and  the  second,  the 
names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.11 

5thly.  That  both  genealogies  occasionally  leave  the 
barren  office  of  the  mere  genealogist, — the  one  to  account 
for  the  name  of  the  first  city  and  to  preserve  the  song  of 
Lamech,  and  to  chronicle  the  arts  and  inventions  which 

10  Chap,  iv,  25.  Eichorn  thinks  pare    chap.    iv.   1-29,  with    the 

the  Elohim  of  this  verse  to  be  the  Elohim   etymologies   in  Genesis 

mistake  of  some  copyist ;  for  first  chap.  xi. 

it  contains  the  etymology  of  the  u  I  have  before  viewed  the  ge- 

name  Seth,  and  in  this  case  it  nealogy  as  terminating  in  Noah, 

would  be  the  only  etymological  I  do  not  however  think  myself 

wene  Elokim  before  the  time  of  precluded  from  extending  it  to 

Jacob ;  secondly,  it  is  in  the  style  his  sons,  i.e.  from  viewing  it  in 

of  the  Jehovah  etymologies.  Com-  several  lights. 
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illustrate  his  sons ;  the  other  to  notice  the  piety  and  high 
reward  of  Enoch  and  to  find  in  the  name  of  Noah  at  once 
a  promise  and  a  prophecy. 

And,  6thly.  That  if  we  make  the  hirth  of  Seth  cotem- 
poraneous  with  that  of  Cain-Enoch,  and  then  reckon  the 
generations  in  the  one  genealogy  from  Cain,  and  in  the 
other  from  Adam,  we  shall  find  that  the  sixth  descent  in 
both  families  is  the  descent  which  most  illustrates  them. 
In  the  sons  of  Lamech  the  agricultural  or  civic,  and  in 
Seth-Enoch  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  races,  are  as  it  were 
typified.  For  a  shepherd  people,  as  they  treasure  up  the 
names  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  their  common 
parents,  as  they  live  apart  from  the  world  and  in  the 
past,  retain  the  simple  manners  of  the  primitive  men :  and 
as  they  are  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  their  occu- 
pations to  long  solitude  in  the  open  heaven,  they  acquire 
besides  a  contemplative  and  religious  cast  of  mind;  while 
the  civic  races,  as  they  are  attached  to  their  city,  their 
country  and  its  soil,  are  necessarily  under  the  dominion 
of  expediency,  and  take  the  hue  and  colour  of  circum- 
stances :  and  as  they  mix  much  both  with  each  other  and 
with  strangers,  they  cultivate  habits  social  and  active 
rather  than  meditative,  and  acquire  understandings  acute, 
inventive,  and  practical,  rather  than  speculative  and 
religious.  Among  agricultural  people,  then,  civic  duties, 
among  nomads  family  affections  predominate.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  first  genealogy  dwells  upon  matters  that  are 
interesting  to  mankind,  the  second  on  those  which  are 
purely  personal;  that  the  one  records  the  piety  of  Enoch, 
and  knowing  no  changes  but  those  of  the  years  and  sea- 
sons, notices  merely  the  ages  of  its  patriarchs — and  that 
the  other  hurriedly  passes  over  all  ignoble  names,  but 
seems  to  rejoice  in  the  inventions  for  which  the  men  of 
old  were  renowned;  that  this  gives  an  insight  into  the 
progress  and  state  of  antediluvian  society,  while  that 
assists  us  to  the  chronological  history  of  the  world.12 

u  The  Arabians  before  Maho-  united  the  study  of  chronology. — 
met  almost  wholly  confined  them-  Vide  Eichhorn,  yol.  iii,  §  412,  Bin- 
selves  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  leitung,  in  A.  T. 
with  which  is  almost  necessarily 
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THE   DELUGE.— GENESIS  ti,  to,  vm. 

Verses  1-12.  These  verses  contain  the  determination  of 
Elohim  or  Jehovah  to  destroy  man  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  that  deter- 
mination.    These  reasons  are, 

1st.  The  intermarriage  of  two  different  and  distinct 
races :  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

2ndly.  The  unmitigated  wickedness  of  man,  in  heart 
and  thought — "  for  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  evil  continually ;"  and, 

Srdly.  His  wickedness  of  conduct; — "the  earth  was 
filled  with  violence." 

As  regards  the  determination  itself  we  may  observe 
that, 

1st.  It  presumes  that  the  Deity  rules  the  physical  uni- 
verse, not  according  to  any  general  laws,  but  according  as 
he  may  be  pleased  or  displeased  with  man's  conduct;  i.e. 
arbitrarily.     And  that, 

2ndly.  It  shows  us  the  Deity  punishing  wickedness 
by  death ;  t\  e.  it  shows  us  the  Deity  ruling  the  moral 
world  by  other  laws  than  those  to  which  it  is  now  subject. 
For  now  in  individuals,  physical  crimes,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  imprudences,  are  punished,  and  that  not  in- 
variably by  physical  disease;  while  moral  depravity,  when 
it  is  of  the  heart  or  the  will,  when  it  does  not  affect  the 
physical  structure,  when  it  confines  itself  to  evil  thoughts 
and  desires,  or  to  malicious  acts  not  punishable  by  law 
and  which  injure  only  our  neighbours,  is  quite  compatible 

1  Supra,  p.  32. 
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with  a  green  old  age,  but  is  inevitably  accompanied  by 
troops  of  fears,  suspicion,  doubt  of  others,  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  moody  discontent  On  masses  of  men,  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  crimes  are  avenged  by  leagued 
enemies,  or  by  the  slower  process  of  national  degradation, 
or  by  intestine  wars,  the  terrible  struggle,  either  of  the 
oppressed  classes  with  their  oppressors  for  bread  or  liberty, 
or  of  the  oppressors  among  themselves  for  solitary  rule. 
Whether  then  we  read  the  histories  of  nations,  or  observe 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals,  or  attentively  examine 
our  own  conduct,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  upon  our 
character  and  happiness,  we  see  everywhere,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seeming  exceptions  that  may  rise  to  our  lips,  the 
even  course  of  a  great  Providence,  which  in  the  natural 
consequences  of  our  actions  makes  us  to  feel  our  errors, 
and  thus  urges  us  on  to  a  closer  study  and  a  better  ob- 
servance of  our  duties.  But  what  does  this  book?  It 
holds  up  to  us  a  Deity,  who  indeed  intervenes  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  but  who  intervenes  only  to  punish,  and  not  to 
improve  mankind;  and  who,  when  he  intervenes  to  punish, 
punishes  violently  by  changing  the  whole  course  of  nature, 
and  unwisely  and  uselessly/  by  destroying  the  criminal 
instead  of  rooting  out  or  subduing  the  motives  to  crime. 

ii.  As  regards  the  reasons  given  for  the  determination, 
we  may  observe  that  the  two  last  do  not  altogether  accord 
with  the  notions  which  we  would  be  likely  to  form  of 
antediluvian  society  from  the  genealogies.  For  in  the 
genealogies  we  have  seen :  men  living  in  cities,  living 
therefore  according  to  certain  laws  and  institutions, 
and  necessarily  accustomed  to  self-control,  to  repress 
the  first  impulses  of  passion  and  to  restrain  the 
merely  animal  instincts,  and  conscious  therefore  of  some 
moral  obligation,  never  mind  how  few  its  objects  or  how 
narrow  its  range  :  men  pouring  out  in  song  to  the  wives 
of  their  heart  their  sorrows  or  their  crimes,  and  therefore 
not  insensible  to  domestic  joys,  not  incapable  of  domestic 

1  "  And   the  Lord    smelled   a  sake,  for  the  imagination  of  man's 

sweet  savour,  and  the  Lord  said  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth:  neither 

in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every- 

the  ground  any  more  for  man's  thing  living  as  I  have  done",  viii,21. 
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affections:  men  moreover  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
useful  and  pleasing  arts,  attentive  observers  of  nature  and 
her  works,  among  whom  thought  is  fermenting,  and  who 
live  therefore  in  a  certain  security  and  have  learned  to 
prefer  intellectual  power  to  mere  physical  strength.  We 
have  partly  been  shown  and  partly  inferred  all  this :  we 
have  every  promise  of  an  improving  and  healthful  state  of 
society :  our  hearts  begin  to  beat  with  hope  :  but  all  sud- 
denly the  sons  of  God  appear  upon  the  scene  and  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence,  and  the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  continually.  Evil  has  become  man's  good, 
his  life ;  and  the  Deity  therefore  decrees  that  man  now 
irreclaimably  wicked  shall  perish.  But  of  this  great 
family,  among  all  these  renowned  heroes  that  were  of  old, 
these  benefactors  of  their  age,  a  remnant  will  be  found,  a 
few  at  least,  in  whom  dwells  some  love  for  all  things  great 
and  good  ?  No  :  no  : — they  must  all  perish,  and  one  indi- 
vidual alone  is  chosen  out  as  worthy  to  preserve  our  name 
and  kind.  Assuredly  there  is  no  keeping  in  this  picture, 
no  truth :  or  it  had  needed  no  deluge  from  God  to  destroy 
mankind ;  for  whenever  good  shall  have  disappeared  from 
the  earth  Humanity  will  have  committed  suicide. 

And  2ndly.  That  this  first  reason,  the  force  of  which  we 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  feel,  is  one  which  must  have  had 
great  weight  with  the  nations  of  antiquity.3  For  in  gene- 
ral, man  yet  half  barbarous  half  civilized  has  as  slight  a 
respect  for  himself  as  man,  as  he  has  a  pampered  conceit 
of  himself  as  the  member  of  a  certain  tribe  or  nation.  In 
him  the  spirit  of  family  overlays  and  smothers  the  spirit  of 
Humanity.      Self-pride  or  a  contempt  for  others  early 


*  And  also  with  half- civilized 
nations.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
Abyssinian*,  Gesenius  informs  us : 
"  Bei  Arabern  heissen  sie  Habasch, 
des  Land  Habascha,  d.  ».,  ein  aus 
mehreren  St&mmen  zusammenge- 
laufener  Haufe,  weshalb  sie  auch 
selbst  diesen  Namen  sich  nicht 

§em  beilegen,  in  der  Schrift- 
prache  auch  nicht  brauchen,  ob- 
gteich  im  gemeinen  Leben  Ha- 
besch  vorkommt.  Dagegen  nen- 
nen  sie  selbst  ihr  Reich  Gees  oder 


»» 


Modra-Agasgan,  Auswanderung. 
— Ersch  und  Gruber  Encyclop. 
art.  JEthiopien.  So  also  the  N. 
A.  Indians  will  not  admit  the  su- 
periority of  the  whites.  "They 
say  that  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  features,  the  various  colours 
of  their  eves,  evince  that  they  are 
not  like  themselves,  LenniLenape 
or  Original  People;  but  they  are 
a  mixed  race,  and  therefore  a 
troublesome  one." — Heckewelder, 
Indian  Nations,  178. 

22 
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separates  him  from  all  who  do  not  boast  the  same  blood, 
and  diversity  of  customs,  laws  and  religion  widens  the 
breach.  He  does  not  willingly  hold  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  shudders  away  from  any  close  alliance  with 
them.  Thus  the  Hindus  avoid  all  foreigners,  and  the 
different  castes  of  Hindus  all  marriage  with  each  other  :4 
thus  the  Egyptian  of  ancient  times  drove  the  stranger  from 
his  coast  and  shrank  from  the  embrace  of  a  Greek  :5  thus 
too  the  Persian  could  not  intermarry  with  the  Kharfester,6 
nor  the  Jew  with  the  Moabite  :7  thus  the  Roman  patrician 
feared  to  sully  his  nobility  by  a  plebeian  alliance  :8  and 
the  Peruvian  Ynca  to  taint  the  purity  of  his  blood  by  a 
union  with  the  member  of  any  family  other  than  his  own.9 
But  Genesis  represents  the  offspring  of  its  mixed  mar- 
riages as  giants,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  and 
violence  that  prevailed.  Similarly  in  the  Boun-Dehesch 
monsters  with  a  tail,  the  men  of  the  mountains,  impious 
men  and  black  men  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,10  are  the 

4  Vide  Dubois,  Mobuts  des  Indes,  grini  ac  seryilis  sanguinis  incor- 
vol.  i,  c.  i ;  Hodgson  on  the  Law  ruptum  servare  populum." — Sue- 
of  Nepaul,  Journ.  R.  As.  Soc.,  i,    tonius,  ad  August.  §  40. 

47 ;  and  compare  Introduction  to  9  Of  the  first  Ynca,  Qarcilasso 
the  Toy-Cart,  in  Wilson's  Hindu  de  la  Vega  says :  "  II  avoit  eu  en- 
Theatre,  vol.  i,  p.  7,  8.  core  de  cette  princesse  d'autres 

5  *Oi  per  yap  rpo  rovrov  (VafifxrjTi-  fils  et  filles,  qui  furent  maries  en- 
xov)  tivvatrrtwravT*?,  (wtwtfiarop  rots  semble  pour  ne  s'allier  qu'avec 
{croif  twoiovp  n\v  Aiywrov,  row  /uw  ceux  de  leur  sang.  D'ailleurs  ces 
fovtvomt,  toimtSc  KaraZovKovfitvoi  manages  de  freres  et  soeurs  avoient 
r«y  «oTa»\4orr»K. — Diod.  Sic,  lib.  6t6  ordonn6s  par  TYnca  Manco 
i,  §  67 ;  and  Herod.,  lib.  ii,  c.  xli :  Capac  de  la  part  du  soleil ;  de 
T«r  hr*Ka  ovr'  ayyp  Aryvrrtot,  ovrc  sorte  que  leurs  fils  ne  pouvoient 
yvrq>  wZpa  'EXXrjra  f  itafo-cic  av  t*  se  marier  autrement,  pour  conser- 
arofian.  ver  leur  sang  pur  et  entier,  ni 

6  I  remember  no  law  in  the  l'Ynca  heritier  au  royaume  6pou- 
Zend  which  prohibits  marriage  ser  autre  personne  que  sa  sobut." 
with  Kharfesters ;  but  the  whole  — Histoire  des  Yncas,  vol.  i,  p. 
tenor  of  the  books  supposes  such  53. 

a  law.  10  "  lis  s'unirent  ensemble,  et 

7  Vide  Ezra  ix,  1,  2.  de    leur    union    vint   l'infernal, 

8  "  De  connubio  patrum  et  pie-  l'impie,  le  noir  de  peau,  les  Arabes 
bis  C.  Canuleius  tribunus  plebis  du  desert.** — Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  379. 
rogationem  promulgavit ;  qua  con-  From  the  silence  of  the  Zend 
taminari  sanguinem  suum  patres  books  on  this  criminal  union  be- 
confundique  jura  gentium  reban-  tween  the  Holy  Djemschid  and 
tur." — Livius,  lib.  iv,  §  1 ;  •  also  the  Dews,  Rhode  regards  it  as  a 
lib.  iv,  2;  vi,  41;  vii,  6:  "Augus-  tradition  of  later  times,  and  a 
tus  magni  existimayit,  sincerum,  proof  that  oft-repeated  oral  tradi- 
atque  ab  omni  colluvione  pere-  tions  at  length  mixed  themselves 
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produce  of  Djemschid  with  a  Dew,  the  sister  of  a  Dew. 
In  the  Hindu  books  all  children  born  of  parents  of  a  diffe- 
rent caste  are  held  up  to  contempt  and  execration.  And 
in  the  Rajavali11  of  the  Buddhists  the  diminished  powers 
of  our  ephemeral  race  are  attributed  to  the  evil  influences 
of  "  mixed  blood";  and  to  some  similar  notions  among  the 
Greeks12  must  be  ascribed  those  hard  laws  which  branded 
with  illegitimacy  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  by  one  not  a 
citizen.  In  a  word,  where  the  marriage  is  unholy  the  chil- 
dren are  unholy ;  they  suffer  for  the  sin  of  their  parents, 
and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  those  vices  that  seem  to 
cling  to  the  degraded  classes  as  an  heirloom  they  almost 
necessarily  justify  by  their  lives  the  prejudices  of  which  they 
are  the  victims.13  With  their  names  all  crimes  and  violence 
are  early  associated ;  and  to  sweep  them  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  just  and  holy  deed,  and 
one  beneficial  to  mankind  and  pleasing  to  the  gods. 


Verse  2.  "  And  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair." 

Now,  because  the  more  immediate  servants  of  God,  the 

up  with  the  Zend  myths. — Heil.  in  preference  to  Leonidas,  rejected 

Sage,  p.  49.  because  he  had  married  a  foreigner. 

11  u  The  kings  who  followed  Vide  Tittman's  Verfassung  Grie- 

were  descended  of  parents  one  of  chenlands,  lib.  iii,  p.  95.    Even 

whom  was... descended  from  the  the  philosophical  Plato  is  in  this 

Sun,  and  the  other  was  from  the  respect  not  above  the  prejudices 

bringer   of   the   Bo-tree and  of  his  age :  in  the  Be  Legibus,  lib. 

thus  of  mixed  blood;  and  on  that  ix,  he  thus  legislates  on  the  pro- 
account  there  were  no  longer  to  duce  of  slaves  with  citizens  :  Ear 
be  found  the  Rahatoonsancies  who  &'«{  avrov  fouAip,  n  «c  ZavXov  laurijs, 
could  fly  to  the  Dewa-ldka  (hea-  «u  **pi<pav*t  rovr'  $,  ro  h**  rjjs  yv- 
Ten)  when  they  pleased."— Raja-  vaucos  iu  ywaucts  cts  oAAi}*  x*P** 
vali,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  by  cjnrfp*oCT»i'owT¥«cirpt°Toofroi/a»'~ 
Upham,  ii,  v.  239.  tyos  61  wofio^vXcucts^crw  ry  yemicaay. 

11  In  Athens  "citizenship  de-  w  Thus  Menu  tells  us  that  "  in 

pended  essentially  on  being  born  the  four  base  marriages  (by  pur- 

m  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were  chase,  for  lust,  by  ravishment,  by 

themselves  citizens.  The  offspring  treachery)  are  produced  sons  act- 

of  a  citizen  and  a  foreign  woman  ing  cruelly,  speaking  falsely,  ab- 

were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  illegi-  horring  the  Vedas  and  the  duties 

timate,  n*oi." — Herman,  Pol.  An-  prescribed  in  it.   From  the  blame- 

tiq.  of  Greece,  §  110;  see  also  less  nuptial  rites  of  men  springs 

Plutarch,  Life  of  Themistocles.  a  blameless  progeny;   from  the 

And  in  Lacedemon  Cleombrotus  reprehensible,  a  reprehensible  oif- 

is  named  successor  of  Agesilaus,  spring."— c.  iii,  v.  41,  42. 
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angels  that  wait  around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  are 
spiritual  beings ;  and  because  in  heaven,  i.e.  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in 
marriage, — i.e.  because  fleshly  pleasures  are  incompatible 
with  purely  spiritual  natures — therefore,  by  "  the  sons  of 
God",  argue  Christian  commentators,  cannot  be  intended 
the  angels  of  God.  But  who  then?  One  party,14  ob- 
serving that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Israelites  are 
sometimes  styled  the  children  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Moab- 
ites  the  people  of  Chemosh,  and  strange  women  the 
daughters  of  a  strange  God,15  conclude  that  "  the  sons  of 
God"  is  but  a  figurative  expression  for  the  worshippers  of 
God,  the  Sethites,  as  opposed  to  those  who  worshipped  no 
God  whatever,16  ("  the  daughters  of  men"),  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain.  Another  party,17  however,  looking  to  the 
genius  and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  find  that  a 
great  rushing  wind  is  called  a  wind  of  God,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain a  mountain  of  God,  kings  and  mighty  men  sons  of 
God.  They  pretend18  moreover,  that  the  words  which 
our  version  renders  "  sons  of  God"  may  be  translated  sons 
of  dignities,  and  that  the  passage  then  means,  that  the 
antediluvian  chiefs  and  nobles  took  wives  of  all  the  hand- 
some inferior  women  that  they  chose. 

14  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  zum  erst  rally.     And  again  :   "Auch  die 

Buch  Mose,  vi,  2 ;  Adam  Clarke's  K6nige  eben  Gtfter-Sohne  waren." 

Comment,  ad  h.  1.  — Gesenius,  ib.,  in  Cap.  ix,  5,  vol. 

10  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xxi,  i,  p.  362 ;  and  see  Exodus  xxii, 

29 ;  Malachi,  ii,  1 1.  28.    In  Homer  too  we  find  that 

19  Only  in  Michaelis,  who  very  kings  and  heroes  are  ever  "  sons 

properly  applies  the  same  method  of  the   gods — nourished  by  the 

of  interpretation  to  explain  the  gods,"    aioi  AxiAAw — Siorpffcw 

two  parallel  phrases, "  daughters  fiatrikrpnr,  etc.,  and  in  the  Chou- 

of  men"  and  "  sons  of  God".   The  king  the  emperor  iB«  Fils  du  CieT. 

first  being  so  called  because  they  — Part  iii,  c.  viii,  p.  122,  etc. 
recognized  none   but  a  natural        18  I  have  united  the  views  of 

father,  while  the  others  obtained  several  commentators.  This  trans- 

their  name  because  they  claimed  lation  is  from  the  Exposit.  Index 

God  as  their  creator.    But  one  to  Holy  Bible,  by  the  editor  of 

may  ask,  how  was  it  then  that  in  Calmet,  on  c.  vi,  v.  2,  who  adds  : 

the  names  of  the  family  of  Cain,  "  This  view  of  the  passage  is  not 

the  name  of  God,  the  Elohim,  so  new :  Onkelos  and  the  Targums 

often  entered,  as  e.g.  in  Mehujael,  read,  the  sons  of  the  great ;  the 

inMethusael?  Compare Gesenius  Sam.  reads,  the  sons  of  sultans; 

Com.  ub.  den  Jesiah,  v.  i,  p.  281.  Arab,  sons  of  the  nobles;  but  it 

17  Patrick  on  this  verse ;  Eich-  takes  off  entirely  the  notion  of 

horn  and  the  Rationalists  gene-  angelic  commerce  with  women." 
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To  these  interpretations  we  may  object : — 

1st.  That  they  depend  wholly  on  some  preconceived 
notions  of  the  nature  of  angelic  beings  and  that  they  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  ground  with  those  notions.  In  other 
words,  we  object  to  them  as  interpretations  made  for  the 
nonce,19  because  they  are  not  such  as  would  be  suggested 
by  an  unbiassed  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  mind. 

2ndly.  Because  they  either  no  way  account  for  the 
giants  and  the  mighty  men  of  old  (the  men  of  renown, 
said  to  have  been  the  produce  of  these  mixed  marriages) 
or  they  account  for  them  irrationally,  by  supposing  that  a 
superior  race,  physically  and  mentally  superior,  was 
obtained  by  grafting  a  pure  or  noble  on  an  impure  or  in- 
ferior stock. 

To  the  first  interpretation  we  may  besides  object : — 

1st.  That,  though  the  Israelites  are  indeed  sometimes 
the  children  they  are  never  the  sons  of  God  f°  and  that 
though  they  are  his  children,  they  are  his  children  be- 
cause he  is  their  national  God  and  only  in  opposition  to 
other  people  or  persons,  the  worshippers  of  other  gods : 
but  never  his  children  as  in  this  passage,  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.81 

Sndly.  That  if  the  Sethites  were  intended  by  "  the  sons 
of  God",  and  the  Cainites  by  "  the  daughters  of  men", 
that  then  the  terms  used  to  express  the  two  families  would 
have  been  more  general  (children  most  probably)  as  inter- 
marriages would  have  taken  place  between  daughters  and 
sons,  as  well  as  between  sons  and  daughters.    And, 

Srdly.  We  may  object  the  context: — for,  "the  daughters 
of  men"  must  be  the  daughters  of  the  men  in  the  first 
verse  who  then  began  to  multiply  on  the  earth :  and  these 
men  again  can  be  no  other  than  the  several  members  of 

19  See  however  the  last  note  in  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it 

favour  of  the  second  interpretation,  was  said  unto  them,  Te  are  not 

*  In  Hosea  only  is  the  expres-  my  people,  there  it  shall  he  said 
sion  applied  to  the  servants  of  unto  them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the 
God.  The  verse  is  this  :  "  Yet  living  GW."— c.  i,  10. 
the  number  of  the  children  of  u  See  however  supra,  the  trans- 
Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  lation  suggested  and  the  meaning 
sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  attached  to  v.  26,  c.  iv,  which 
nor  numbered.  And  it  shall  come  favours  this  interpretation. 
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the  families  whose  genealogies  have  but  now  been  given, 
(the  men  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  the  men  the 
descendants  of  Seth),  and  they  are  the  men  to  whom  the 
sons  of  God  are  placed  in  direct  opposition. 

To  the  second  interpretation  we  may  object  :— 

1st.  That  though  it  may  rest  on  oriental  idioms,  it  is 
scarcely  conformable  to  what  we  know  of  oriental  customs 
and  modes  of  thought.  In  the  East  the  chief  men  honour 
the  poor  by  choosing  wives  from  among  them ;  in  the  East 
polygamy  is  permitted  and  even  honoured,  as  the  privilege 
of  wealth  and  station.  Moreover,  as  we  know  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  example88  of  the  patriarchs,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  a  crime  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  Genesis; — and  yet  a  great  crime  he  evidently 
thought  it,  that  the  sons  of  God  should  take  to  themselves 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  men. 

2ndly.  We  may  object  the  context: — for,  if  this  inter- 
pretation were  the  true  one,  the  violence  which  filled  the 
earth  would  surely  have  been  made  a  consequence  of  the 
selfish  lust  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  instead  of  being  as  it 
is  more  especially  connected  with  the  children  of  the 
mixed  marriages.  They  are  the  men  of  renown,  and  their 
wickedness  is  great: — in  them  vice  is  inherent — the  type 
and  characteristic  of  their  race;  and  them  the  deluge  is 
sent  to  destroy. 

But  who  then  are  these  "  sons  of  God"?  Some  of  the 
ancients  with  Fhilo  and  St.  Austin  assert  somewhat  rashly 
that  they  were  positively  oi  0776X01  tov  Oeov"  j88  the  text 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  were  beings  of  another 
race  and  kind  than  the  sons  of  Cain  and  Seth.  This  in- 
terpretation, though  there  are  objections  to  it,  we  may 
prefer. 

1st.  For  its  simplicity.  It  does  not  speculate  on  any 
foregone  conclusions :  it  understands  the  words  in  their 
most  obvious  sense,  and  that  a  sense  in  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  used  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.84 

**  Selden,  De  Jure   Naturali,  n  Patrick,  Comment,  on  Gene^ 

lib.  v,  c.  vi ;  Fabricius,  Pseudepi-  sis,  ad  hunc  loc. 

graphus    Veteris    TestometUi,    i,  *  Job.  xxxviii,  7 :  "  When  the 

172, 3.  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
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Sndly.  For  its  antiquity.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,25  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a  century 
before  Christ,  these  "  sons  of  God"  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  angels,  inhabitants  of  heaven ;  and  to  them  as 
angels  does  not  that  inexplicable  verse  in  the  1  Corin- 
thians86 refer  ? 

Srdly.  Because  it  accords  well  with  the  notions  and 
views  of  ancient  nations.  Thus  the  Greek  mythology 
delights  in  the  loves  of  gods  and  women  and  of  men  and 
goddesses,  and  the  Hindu  in  the  marriages  of  nymphs  and 
heroes,87  while  the  Persian  notes,  though  with  abhorrence, 
the  connexion  of  Djemschid  with  a  Dew,  the  sister  of  a 
Dew.88  Among  all  infant  people  a  sexual  intercourse 
between  the  higher  natures  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  is  regarded  as  neither  impossible  nor  absurd. 

4thly.  Because  it  can  alone  make  the  deluge  justifiable. 
In  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  God  creates  man,  and  the  earth 
for  man's  use  and  pleasure.  Angels  however,  beings  of 
another  kind,  intermarry  with  men,  and  from  their  union 
springs  a  mixed  and  monstrous  race — a  race  only  half- 
man,89  but  more  powerful  than  man,  and  oppressing  and 
destroying  him;30  a  race  essentially  wicked,  whose  evil 
nature  no  time  can  change,  no  circumstances  ameliorate ; 
a  race  whose  very  existence  counteracts  the  designs  and 
counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  one  whom  in  order  that  man- 
kind may  again  replenish  the   earth,  God  resolves   to 

the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  *  Chap,  vii,  10.  The  reference 
joy."  is  rather  to  aj>assage  in  the  book 
v  Quoted  by  Jude  (Gen.  Ep.  of  Enoch  :  "  For  in  the  great  day 
14).  His  loves  of  the  angels  seems  they  shall  be  judged ;  and  their 
to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  wives  also  shall  be  judged,  10A0  led 
with  the  first  fathers  of  the  Chris-  astray  the  angel*  of  heaven  that 
tian  Church  (Fabricius, Pseud.  V.  they  might  salute  them" — Enoch 
T.,  i,  168),  and  is  more  than  once  xix,  2,  with  which  compare  1  Co- 
alluded  to  in  the  Testament  of  rinthians,  xi,  10. 
the  Patriarchs,  a  fabrication  of  v  Vide  Introduction  to  The 
the  second  century,  or  of  the  first,  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  Wilson's 
or  of  an  ante-Christian  date  with  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  l. 
Christian  interpolations,  accord-  w  Vide  note  10,  p.  170,  supra, 
ing  as  you  subscribe  to  the  **  The  Book  of  Enoch  takes  the 
views  of  Cave  or  Dodwell  or  same  view  of  them,  Tide  chap,  xv, 
Grabe  (vid.  Grabe,  Pnef .  ad  Test.,  verse  8. 

xii  Patri;  Fabric,  ut  supra,  501,  *°  Ibid.,  vii,  11,  12,  etc.;  and 

etc.).  x. 
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destroy,  while  yet  one  man  of  pure  blood  and  perfect  in 
his  generations  exists.31 

To  this  interpretation  however  it  may  be  objected  : — 

1st.  That  it  is  contrary  to  any  rational  conception  of 
spirits  or  angels.  This  objection,  which  can  have  no 
weight  with  him  who  reads  this  book  to  understand  its 
meaning,  will  be  a  fatal  one  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  read  it 
to  find  there  doctrines  of  faith  and  inspired  truths. 

Sndly.  That  it  supposes  beings — angels  for  instance — 
which  are  strange  to  the  cosmogony  of  Moses.3*  Such 
beings  have  however  already  appeared  in  the  person  of 
the  cherubim  and  will  often  again  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative.  But  whether  they  are  of  Hebrew,  whether 
of  Chaldaic  origin :  or  whether  they  belong  to  some  popular 
and  ancient  superstition,  and  traces33  of  such  a  superstition 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mosaical  books :  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  interpolations  in- 
troduced into  the  Jewish  Scriptures  at  their  great  revision 
after  the  captivity,  are  questions  which  it  is  impossible  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  solve.  For  us  it  must  suffice  that 
we  find  the  angels  here,  and  their  appearance  it  is  our 
business  to  reconcile  as  nearly  as  we  may  with  the  rest  of 
the  story.     And, 

3rdly.  We  may  object  the  context : — for,  if  the  terms 
used  to  express  the  wickedness  of  the  earth's  antediluvian 
inhabitants  were  applicable  only  to  the  mixed  and  mon- 
strous races,  would  Jehovah  have  characterised  in  precisely 
the  same  terms34  that  purer  race  which  Noah  and  his  sons 
were  to  propagate  over  the  earth  ? 


91  I  reason  here  as,  I  presume, 
Moses  and  the  men  of  Moses1 
time,  the  men  whom  Moses  ad- 
dressed, would  have  reasoned. 
Thus  Menu,  speaking  of  the  mixed 
classes,  says, "  In  whatever  country 
such  men  are  born  as  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  four  (Hindu)  classes, 
that  country  soon  perishes,  toge- 
ther with  the  natives  of  it." — 
Laws  of  Menu,  x,  61. 

39  No  angel  is  mentioned  by 
name  till  after  the  captivity,  and 
the  Jews  generally  acknowledge 


that  they  brought  their  names 
from  Babylon.  That  their  exist- 
ence and  creation  puzzled  com- 
mentators, may  be  seen  from 
Hyde,  De  Rel.  rers.,  lib.  iii ;  and 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  iv, 
c.  ix ;  and  see  note  92,  p.  119. 

88  To  such  a  superstition  may 
be  referred  the  offering  which 
Abraham  made  of  his  son ;  to  such 
also  the  Theraphim  of  Rachel, 
etc.;  and  compare  Hosea  iii,  4, 
with  Judges  xvii,  4,  5. 

84  Compare  chap,  vii,  5  :  "And 
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"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  also 
after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men."  Giants,  Nephilim.  Our  commentators 
anxious  as  usual  to  square  and  fashion  the  sacred  books  on 
the  Procrustean  bed  of  reigning  opinion,  have  made  these 
Nephilim  mere  men  of  violence,  €irtiwrrovTc<},  puuot,**  men 
renowned  for  their  strength  and  wickedness.  But  they 
show  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  and 
vulgar  translation,  for, 

1st.  Giants  play  no  ignoble  part  in  the  mythology  or 
traditions  of  infant  nations.  In  Greece,86  of  a  mixed  race 
they  unite  against  and  almost  overcome  the  powers  of 
heaven.  In  India,  enemies  of  the  Brahmins  they  lie  in 
wait  to  spoil  and  pollute  and  thus  render  of  none  effect  the 
holiest  sacrifices,  and  enemies  of  the  gods  they  wage  with 
the  gods  a  doubtful  war, — the  very  persons  of  the  holy 
Trimurti  tremble  before  them,  and  Siva  himself  but  escapes 
from  their  hands  through  the  stratagem  of  Vishnu.37  In 
China,  after  a  long  line  of  beneficent  monsters  we  arrive  at 
Tchi-yeou,  the  inventor  of  arms  of  iron  and  of  torments, 
the  first  rebel,  the  first  instructor  in  crime,  the  elder 
brother  and  the  chief  of  the  nine  black  giants,  with  whom 
aided  by  legions  of  evil  spirits  he  for  three  years  bids 
defiance  to  the  power  of  the  virtuous  Hoang-ti,  though 

God  flaw  that... every  imagination  w«,  a*o  rov  o-vpfrjSiproros  nv$o\oyq> 

of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  frnvcu  *oAwr«parovs. — Diod.Sic.,lib. 

only  evil  continually,"  with  viii,  i,  c.  xxvi. 

21 :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will        **  According  to  Orpheus :  'Ou- 

not  again  curse  the  ground  for  *t«a  yw  vytvovro  kou  atftaros  oupavoto. 
man's  sake:  for  the  imagination        v  Vide  Dubois,  Moaursdeslndes, 

of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  vol.  ii, part  ii,  c.  xxxii;  also  the  ac- 

youth."  count  of  the  churning  of  the  Am- 

19  Aquila  and  Symmachus,from  reeta,  in  notes  to  Wiliins'  Bhaga- 

Patrick,  ad  loc.;  also  the  Chal-  vat-Ghita,  p.  148.     In  both  the 

daic,  Syriac,  and  Arab  versions,  Hindu  and  Greek  mythologies  the 

quoted,    Sibyllina   Orac.   Gallasi,  giants  act  the  same  parts ;  in  both 

B.  i,  note  63 ;  and  II  Stuore  del  they  war  against  heaven,  and  in 

Padre  Menochio,  vol.  iii,  p.  660 ;  both  with  a  like  result — at  first 

and  with  these  translations  com-  partial  success,  and  in  the  end 

pare  the  Egyptian  many-bodied  complete  overthrow.     They  are 

men,  rovs  into  rmv  *EAAi»iw  orqpafo-  known  as  Asuras,  Daity as,  Dana- 

H*rovs  rryorros ....  moi  per  ovp  ov-  vas,  and  Bakshasas  in  India.  Vide 

rovf  7iry«yt?f  +*vtw  tntap^ai ....  cmoi  Introd.  to  "  Uttara  RamaChrista," 

U  Aryoiwi,  (rmfueros  fi*fip  &urty*or-  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  i, 

rat,  km  troAAay  wpa^us  twirtKtcafxt-  p.  278. 
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he  is  at  last  defeated  by  the  special  interposition  of 
heaven.38  Among  the  northern  nations  too  we  hear  of 
giants ;  but  there  they  are  not  necessarily  the  enemies  of 
gods  and  men  :  if  at  times  they  show  themselves  as  wanton 
and  cruel  oppressors,  at  others  they  are  held  up  to  our 
admiration  as  having  earned  the  right  to  a  deathless  fame 
by  great  and  noble  deeds.39  In  the  New  World  also 
giants  were  not  unknown:  traditions,  though  silent  on 
their  moral  qualities,  tell  us  of  their  existence  and  dwell 
on  their  enormous  stature,  for  which  fragments  of  bones 
here  and  there  discovered  are  adduced  as  credible 
vouchers.40 

2ndly.  Because  the  existence  of  giants  is  recognized  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture.  In  Deuteronomy  (chap,  ii,  10) 
we  hear  of  the  Emims  who  are  tall  as  the  Anakim,  "which 
also  were  accounted  giants";  and  these  Anakim  are  them- 
selves described  by  the  spies  as  men  before  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  were  "as  grasshoppers",  as  men  "of  great 

88  "Le  Chou-king  dit que  chap,  xxvii,  Nordischen  Helden, 

Tchi-yeou  est  le  premier  de  tous  iv,  by  Yon  der  Hagen.    In  the 

les  rebelles,  et  que  sa  rebellion  Edda  the  giant  Tme  "  war  gottlos 

repandit  sur  tous  les  peuples,  qui  wie    alle    seine    Nachkommen." 

apprirent   de   lui    a    commettre  Edda  ZwoteFabel,  p.  114,  Schim- 

toutes  sortes  de  crimes Tchi-  melman. 

yeou  6toit  chef  de  neuf  noirs *°  Cieca  de  Leon,   quoted  by 

on  dit  de  m&ne  que  les  geants  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  lib.  ix,  c. 

6toient  freres lis  avoient  le  ix,  relates  a  tradition  (common 

corps  d'animaux,  la  tdte  de  cuivre.  among  the  natives  of  Manta)  of 

et  le  front  de  fer ;  c'est  aux  neuf  giants,  who  in  former  times  landed 

noirs,  et  a  Tchi-yeou  leur  aine"  et  on  their  shores  and  infested  them : 

leur  chef,  qu'on  attribue  l'origine  he  adds  that  large  bones  have 

des  revoltes  et  des  fraudes been  found,  which  confirm  the 

Tchi-yeou  se  mit  a  la  tdte  des  tradition.    Waffer  (Hist.  Gen.  des 

mauvaisg6nies....LeroideHiong,  Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  459,  ed. 

Eendant  trois  annees,  livra  neuf  Hoi.)  says :  "  C'est  une  tradition 

atailles    sans    pouvoir    vaincre  du  pays  qu'il  y  avoit  autrefois  des 

l'ennemie alors  le  ciel  lui  en-  geans  aux  environs  de  Mexico. 

voya  une  fille  celeste,  qui  lui  donna  J'y  ai  vu,  sous  le  gouvernement  du 

des  armes,  avec  l'assurance  de  la  Due  d' Albuquerque,  des  ossemens 

victoire." — Chou-king,  Dis.  Prel.  et  des   dents  d'une  prodigieuse 

p.  128.  grandeur;  entre  autres,  une  dent 

99  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  de  trois  doigts  de  large,  et  longue 

the  celebrated  Starcheter  (vide  de  quatre.    Les  plus  habiles  gens 

Hist,    de  Gent.  Septentri,  Olao  du  pays  jugferent  que  la  tdte  ne 

Magno  autore,  lib.  v,  c.  iv.) ;  an  devoit  pas  avoir  moins  d'une  aune 

instance  of  the  former  is  the  ter-  de  largeur."    And  see  also  Pur- 

rible  Fafnir,  who  fell  by  the  sword  chas  his  Pilgrimage,  lib.  ix,  c.  ix, 

of  Sigurd.     Vide  Volsunga-Saga,  p.  723. 
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stature/'41  and  of  a  stature  which  seems  to  have  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  that  of  common  mortals  that  their 
bunches  of  grapes  might  bear  to  ours.48 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  very  indefinite. 
What  shall  we  say  then,  when  we  find  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  bedstead  of  him  "  who  only  remained  of 
the  remnant  of  the  giants  T43 — nine  cubits,  somewhat  more 
than  fifteen  feet,  was  the  length,  and  four  cubits,  about  seven 
feet,  the  breadth  thereof."  Now  surely  the  great  size  of 
this  bedstead44  has  been  especially  noted,  to  give  us  some 
conception  of  the  great  stature  of  the  man ;  but  this  bed- 
stead while  it  measures  the  individual  measures  him  as  one 
the  last  of  a  certain  race ;  and  it  thus  enables  us  to  form 
some  probable  guess  as  to  the  size  of  that  race45 — a  size 
which,  however  great  the  allowances  we  may  make  for  the 
nature  of  the  admeasurement,  quite  warrants  the  title  of 
giant. 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days."  Moses,  without 
giving  any  clue  to  the  ordinary  stature  of  men  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  merely  states  that  in  those  times  there 
existed  a  race  of  giants,  i.e.  of  men  whose  stature  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  their  cotemporaries.  Adam  and  Seth  born 
in  the  image  of  Adam  may  then  have  been  either  of  our 
stature  or  tall  as  the  Rabbins  love  to  represent  them.46 

41  Numbers  xiii,  33.  have  in  thus  particularising  the 
41  "  They  cut  from  thence  a  size  and  material  of  this  bed  of 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  Og  ?  See  Fragment  xiii,  ib. 
and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  Surely  its  size  is  given  to  mark 
a  staff. — Ib.  ver.  23,  and  see  the  the  size  of  the  man,  and  its  mate- 
observations  of  Gallaeus,  Syb.  Orac.  rial  to  show  his  hardihood, 
note,  §  xx.  **  I  have  said  "probable guess", 
49  Deuteronomy  iii,  11.  and  yet  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
44  The  English  editor  of  Cal-  weigh  well  the  prejudices  of  the 
met,  in  Fragment  xii,  thinks  that  old  world :  who  remember  that 
oreshy  rendered  "  bedstead",  pro-  with  them  man  was  a  being  ever 
perly  intends  the  floor  or  carpet  degenerating  both  physically  and 
of  the  duan,  or  perhaps  both,  morally,  Og  the  last  of  the  giants 
"  Either  sense  of  the  word",  he  will  be  a  pigmy  compared  with 
adds,  "  will  take  off  much  occa-  his  fathers, 
sion  from  the  wonderment  of  igno-  M  "Moise  Barufas  dice,  che 
ranee  on  the  dimensions  of  this  quando  Adamo  fu  scacciato  dal 
bedstead  or  duan."  But  if  this  Paradiso  terrestre,  passd  il  mare  a 
interpretation  be  the  correct  one,  guazzo,  tan  to  era  grande,  e  si  tras- 
what  possible  object  could  Moses  feread  altri  paese.  — II  Stuore  del 
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Whatever-might  be  their  size  the  giants  were  giants  quoad 
them.  The  question  then  which  we  have  to  solve  is,  not 
whether  man  was  ever  twenty  feet  in  height  (in  which 
case  we  might  appeal  to  the  mummies  and  sarcophagi  of 
Egypt,  and  through  them  show  that  man  four  thousand 
years  ago  was  physically  very  like  man  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  probably  therefore  the  existing  races  in  the  same 
countries  have  always  averaged  the  same  height),  but 
whether  with  and  among  the  race  of  men  there  has  ever 
existed  another  race — now  extinct — the  race  of  giants  ?  In 
favour  of  its  existence  we  have, 

i.  The  independent  testimony  of  nations  no  way  con- 
nected with  one  another.  The  Old  and  the  New  World, 
China  and  Greece,  Mexico  and  Peru,  all  speak  it  is  true 
of  giants  ;  but  as  all  refer  them  to  times  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  their  testimony  is  of  a  character  so  purely  tradi- 
tional and  mythological  that  unless  corroborated  by  other 
evidence  it  can  form  no  rational  ground  for  belief  in  any 
fact. 

n.  Certain  fossil  remains  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  bones  of  men  of  gigantic  stature.  Thus  Fausanias47 
tells  on  hearsay  of  an  inundation  in  Mysia  which  had 
thrown  up  human  bones  of  an  enormous  size.  Boccaccio, 
in  his  Oenealogia  Deorum,  relates  that  in  his  own  time  a 
number  of  peasants,  while  employed  on  some  excavations 
near  Trapani  in  Sicily,  discovered  a  large  cave  and  in  it 
the  body  of  a  giant  seated  with  the  left  hand  leaning  on  a 
staff;  that  on  the  body  being  exposed  to  the  air  it  crumbled 
into  dust ;  but  the  staff  was  preserved  and  weighed  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.48     Girolamo  Maggio49  in  the  first  book 


Padre  Menochio,  vol.  i,  p.  29.  Fa- 
bricius,  Pseud.  Vet.  Test,  ii,  41 .  All 
these  fabulous  and  exaggerated 
tales  the  sacred  books  however 
discountenance.  In  the  account 
of  the  deluge  we  find  that  the 
waters  prevailed  fifteen  cubits 
(about  23  feet)  ;  we  may  presume 
therefore  that  the  stature  of  the 
tallest  man  of  that  time  was  be- 
low that  height. 

47  Vide  II  Stuore,  ut  supra,  vol. 
iii,  p.  661. 


48  Compare  with  this  a  not  dis- 
similar tale  in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist, 
vii,  16. 

48  As,  unlike  the  others,  who 
tell  what  they  have  heard  merely, 
Maggio  relates  what  he  actually 
saw.  I  will  transcribe  the  pas- 
sage from  Menochio:  "Maggio 
ritrovandosi  l'anno  1559  prigione 
in  Africa,  vidde  la  testa  d'un 
gigante,  che  due  Spagnuoli  schi- 
avi  con  l'aratro  a  caso  havevano 
trovata,  e  dissotterata  e  portata 
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of  his  Miscellanies  affirms,  that  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Africa  he  saw  the  head  of  a  giant  which  had  been  ploughed 
up  by  two  Spanish  slaves,  who  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
their  liberty  presented  it  to  Assano,  the  son  of  Barbarossa; 
and  this  head  measured,  he  says,  eleven  palms  in  circum- 
ference. Maggio  adds,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  certain  abbate, 
in  digging  a  well  near  Keggio  found  a  human  skeleton 
five  brachia  in  length.  On  these  fossil  remains  we  will 
observe, 

1st.  That,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  they  were  the  remains  and  only  the  partial 
remains  of  single  individuals ;  and  that  without  any  ex- 
amination they  were  at  once  received  as  the  skeletons  of 
men.     And, 

2ndly.  That  as  no  human  fossil  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered since  comparative  anatomy  has  become  a  science, 
we  must  receive  with  caution  all  conclusions  drawn  by 
former  ages  from  some  enormous  tooth  or  thigh  bone,50 
and  with  the  more  caution,  as  all  such  bones  have  when 
submitted  to  scientific  examination  been  found  to  be  the 
bones,  not  of  men,  but  of  some  of  those  great  primitive 
monsters,  the  earth's  first  inhabitants.51 

And  we  have,  Sdly,  a  few  historical  giants.  Thus  Pliny 
mentions  one  Gabara,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  mea- 
sured above  nine  feet.     The  emperor  Maximinus  was 


con  concorse  di  molta  gente  tratta 
della  novita  della  cosa  ad  Assano 
figlio  di  Barbarossa,  con  speranza 
d'ottenere  con  questo  curioso  pre- 
sente,  la  liberta ;  ma  che  auel' 
b&r  baron  on  gliela  voile  concedere, 
e  solamente  face  dar  loro  cinque 
Unghari,  e  che  quella  testa  haveva 
di  circonferenza  undici  palmi,  e 
chequelli  schiavi  Spagnuoii  referi- 
vano  che  nel  luogo  dove  havevano 
trovato  quel  cranio,  erano  anco  le 
altre  osse  di  quel  corpo,  di  gran- 
dezza  a  auella  testa  correspon- 
dente."— lb.  vol.  iii,  p.  661. 

"  Vide  note  40,  p.  178 :  "  Sancte 
Agostino  nel  lib.  16  de  Civit.  Dei, 
al  cap.  9,  dice  d'haver  visto  un 
dente  d'huomo  di  tal  grossezza, 


che  diviso  in  parti  haverebbe 
potuto  far  cento  dei  nostri." — 
Menochio,  lb.  vol.  i,  p.  29,  and 
QallfBus,  ut  supra,  who  quotes  the 
passage :  "  I  saw  a  tooth  (saith 
Acosta)  at  Mexico,  in  the  year 
1586,  as  big  as  the  fist  of  a  man, 
and  according  to  this  all  the  rest 
was  proportionable."  —  Purchas 
his  Pilgrimage,  lib.  viii,  c.  x,  660. 
01  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this :  of  the  bones  col- 
lected by  Augustus  at  Oaprea,  he 
tells  us  that  they  were  "  imma- 
nium  belluarum  ferarumque 
membra  pnegrandia,  quae  di- 
cuntur  gigantum  ossa  et  anna 
heroum.  — Vide  Suetonius,  Au- 
gustus, §  73. 
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upwards  of  eight  feet  high.88  The  standard-bearer  of 
Charles  V  was  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  stature.  But 
why  multiply  instances  ?  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time 
O'Brien  the  Irish,  and  Behin  the  Belgian  giant, — men 
some  three  feet  above  the  ordinary  height.  But  these 
historical  giants  are  pigmies  compared  with  the  giants  of 
mythology,  or  even  with  the  Og  of  Moses.  They  are 
moreover  few,  and  only  prove  that  we  do  not  justly  rate 
the  maximum  of  human  stature,  and  not  that  nature  has 
ever  produced  a  finer  and  nobler  race  to  be  pressed  from 
the  earth  by  a  weaker  and  more  ignoble  one.  Without 
therefore  altogether  denying  the  possibility  of  a  race  of 
giants,  we  must  allow  that  we  have  no  evidenee  for,  and 
great  probabilities  against  such  a  race  having  ever  existed. 
"  The  same  became  mighty  men  of  old,  men  of  renown." 
Such  and  of  a  like  origin  were  in  Hindu  story  Rama, 
Sumitra,  &c. ;  such  among  the  Peruvians  Manco  Capac, 
and  Mama  Oello  Huaco ;  and  such  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  Hercules,  Pollux,  JSneas,  Romulus,  &c,  and 
in  later  times  and  with  another  fame  the  divine  Plato. 
But  these  were  all  honoured  as  heroes  and  demi-gods, 
and  were  men  of  renown — because  they  destroyed  monsters 
and  repressed  violence — because  they  were  kind,  benevo- 
lent, pious,  gentle ;  while  those,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
context,  must  have  earned  infamy  by  doing  violence,  by 
oppressing  and  enslaving  their  fellows,  and  by  lives  stained 
with  all  deeds  of  lust  and  rapacity. 

Verse  3.  The  Lord  declares  that  his  patience  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  he  will  allow  the  race  then  inhabiting 
the  earth  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  more  of  life. 
Such  is  the  announcement  which  this  verse  makes  known 
to  us ;  but  the  reason  for  it,  because  "  my  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man, for  that  he  also  is  flesh",  is  scarcely 
intelligible.  For  to  suppose  that  flesh  is  a  metaphorical 
expression  for  carnally-minded53  is  surely  not  in  cha- 
racter with  these  early  times:  and  to  give  it  the  meaning 
of  mortal,  or  by  it  to  intend  that  "  natural  weakness  flesh 
is  heir  to",54  is  to  make  Jehovah  conclude  on  man's  de- 

M  Wanley's  History  of   Man,        M  In  Patrick,  Clarke,  ad  h.  1. 
C.  cxxxiv.     Purchas  v.  1 ,  i,  7-32.  w  Vide  Michaelis,  ad  h.  1.     The 
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struction  for  reasons  which  should  most  especially  induce 
him  to  mercy  and  long-suffering.55 

Verse  7.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man,  both 
man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  &c." 

The  Hebrews — who  like  other  ancient  nations  regarded 
every  unaccountable  occurrence  or  every  unexpected  com- 
motion of  the  elements  as  some  especial  manifestation  of 
God's  will,  and  when  it  affected  mankind  as  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  God  rewarded  his  favourites  or 
punished  his  enemies — observed  that  whenever  man  suf- 
fered, whether  by  earthquake  or  by  fire  from  heaven,  the 
inferior  creation  suffered  with  him.  With  man  therefore 
they  seem  to  have  associated  all  living  creatures  as  man's 
servants ;  and  as  his  servants  they  have  made  them  both 
to  share  in  his  crimes  and  their  punishment,  and  also  to 
partake  in  the  blessings  his  good  conduct  ensures.56 
Thus  his  animal  companions  were  driven  with  him  from 
Paradise,  and  with  him  now  perish  in  the  deluge.  And 
thus  too  in  aftertimes  we  find  that  with  their  masters  they 
too  are  doomed,57  and  must  die  by  the  sword  or  be  burned 
with  fire:  and  that  with  them  they  too  must  fast  and  cease 
from  labour:  and  that  with  them  they  are  blessed56  and 
made  fruitful  and  free  from  sickness. 


Verse  9.  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah."    Eich- 

translations  of  Michaelis  and  De  live  long  they  do  so  likewise." — 

Wette  I  will  subjoin.    Michaelis  :  Lit.  of  the  Burmese  by  Buchanan, 

"Mein  Geist  soil  die  Menschen  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi,  p. 2 15. 

nicht  immerfort  strafen,  wenn  sie  °7  Vide  Deut.  xiii,  16-16  :  vide 

irren.    Der  Mensch  ist  Fleisch,"  also  the  destruction  of  Amalek,  1 

&c.    De  Wette  :  "  Mein  Geist  soil  Sam.  xv,  3 :  of  Jericho,  Joshua 

nicht  im  Menschen  bleiben  ewig-  vi ;  and  the  judgment  passed  upon 

lich,  smtemal  er  Fleish  ist,"  &c.  Achan,  because  he  had  taken  of 

For  other  meanings  of  which  the  the  accursed  thing.    "  He  and  his 

words  are  capable  or  into  which  sons,  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen, 

they  may  be  forced,  vide  Schu-  and  his  sheep,  and  his  asses,  and 

maim,  ad  h.  1.  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had,  are 

50  Vide  Psalm  lxxvii,  9.  Where  stoned  with  stones,  and  burnt  with 

these  reasons  do  so  induce  him.  fire  after  they  have  been  stoned 

M  Thus  in  Burma — "  Some  of  with  stones."    (Joshua  viii.) 

their  doctors  assert  that  domestic  u  Vide  Commandments ;  J  onah 

animals   follow  the   fortunes  of  iii,  7:  Levit.  xxv,18,  &c;  Exodus 

mankind,  and  that  where   men  xxiii,25-6J)eut.vii,14;rxviii,4,&c. 
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horn  observes  on  these  words  "  these  are  the  generations", 
that  they  occur  only  where  there  is  a  pause  in  the  story 
and  when  the  author  is  about  to  pass  on  to  another  subject. 
They  evince  in  the  present  case, — the  transition  from  the 
antediluvian  to  the  actually  existing  world  ;  used  again  in 
chap,  xi,  29,  ("  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah") — the 
transition  from  the  history  of  mankind  to  that  of  the  family 
of  Abraham  ;  and  again  in  chap,  xxv,  19,  ("  these  are  the 
generations  of  Isaac") — the  transition  of  the  narrative 
from  the  life  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Isaac. 

Verses  13-16.  The  Elohim  gives  Noah  instructions  to 
build  an  ark,  and  instructions  which  pretty  clearly  show 
that  Noah  knew  nothing  of  ship-building:99  and  yet  follow 
these  instructions  to  the  letter — build  the  vessel  to  order, 
and  then  load  it  as  this  ark  was  loaded,  and  it  would  not 
and  could  not  float60 — unless  indeed  you  built  it  on  a  raft. 
But  however,  let  the  ark  be  built  and  let  it  float — how  then 
do  you  provide  light  and  air  for  the  crowded  cells 
of  its  several  stories  ?  How  do  you  cleanse  off  the  impu- 
rities of  this,  in  one  short  week,  Augean  stable  ?  And  how 
with  a  crew  of  eight  persons  only  do  you  manage  daily  to 

""Hierscheint  esNoachwerde  den  Einfall  kam  ein  SchifF  nach 

als  ein  der  SchifFs-bau-kunst  v6l-  eben    der   Proportion  bauen  zu 

lig  unwissender  unterrichtet." —  lassen  die  Moses  angiebt,nur  nach 

Michaelis,  Comment  ad  h.  1.   And  verjungtem  Maasstabe,  120  Fuss 

the  author  of  Nimrod — who  some-  lang,  20  breits,  und  12  hoch.  Bey 

what  ingeniously  argues  that  the  deta  Bau  lachte  ihm  jedermann 

waters  which  were  collected  into  aus,  aber  er  bestand  auf  seinein 

teas  were  placed  under  the  earth,  Sinn  ;  als  es  in  See  kam,  fand  rich 

(he  endeavours  to  explain  away  dass  es  ein  Drittheil  mehr  Last 

the  great  whales,  &c.) — also  ob-  tragen  konnte  als  andere  SchuTe 

serves :  "  that    the    instructions  von  gleichen  Qrtisse,  nicht  mehr 

given  by  Qod  to  Noah  do  not  H&nde  turn  reg ieren  brauckte,  und 

allude  to  the  previous  existence  vid  genchwinder  teeqdte  //     Die 

of  any  such  art  as  navigation. —  Folge  war,  dass  die  Hollander  viel 

Vol.  iv,  p.  120.  solcher  Schiffe  baueten,  die  sie 

00  In  his  Orient.  Bib.  vol.  xviii,  Archen  Noa  nenneten,  nur  mit 

p.  27,  Michaelis  however  mentions  dem  Ende  des  Stillstandes  1621 

that  the  Dutch  during  the  peace  horeten  sie  auf,  weil  sie  keine 

of  1609  built  vessels  on  the  model  Oanonen    tragen    konnten,    also 

of  the  ark,  and  found  that  they  gegen  Kapern nicht  sicher  waren." 

carried  a  third  more  than  common  Will  our  ship-builders  take  coun- 

8hips  of  the  size.   "  Im  1609  lebte  sel  from  Peter  Janson's  successful 

zu   Hoorn  im   Nordholland,  ein  experiment  ? 
Mennoniste,  Peter  Janson,  der  auf 
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supply  bo  many  animals  and  all  so  different  in  their  habits 
with  their  just  proportions  of  wholesome  food  ?  Assuredly, 
when  we  consider  the  skill  which  the  mere  construction 
of  such  a  vessel  as  the  ark  supposes,  and  the  experience 
and  method,  the  knowledge  and  science  absolutely  re- 
quired to  fit  it  for  its  intended  purpose,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  these  instructions,  so  minute  as  to  insist  upon 
a  certain  length  and  breadth  and  height,  on  a  one 
window61  and  a  one  door,  are  but  as  the  meagre  ideas 
of  a  prince  from  which  an  architect  has  to  build  a 
palace. 

Verses  18-22.  Michaelis®  is  of  opinion,  that  during 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  warning  Noah  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
were  to  be  preserved  from  the  deluge  and  in  observing  their 
habits,  diet,  &c.  But  how,  we  may  then  ask,  could  Noah 
without  an  especial  revelation  have  ascertained  that  his 
collection  of  animals  was  a  complete  one  ?  And  how  could 
he,  without  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  these  early  times,  have  avoided  overcharging  it 
with  specimens  of  varieties  of  the  same  animal  T63  Is  it 
not  then  more  natural,  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  myth,  to  suppose  that  all  these  animals  of  their  own 
accord  presented  themselves  to  Noah,  and  of  their  own 
accord  entered  into  the  ark? 

Chapter  vn,  verses  2,  8.  "  Of  every  clean  beast  shalt 
thou  take  to  thee  by  sevens." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke64  observes,  that  under  "  clean  beasts" 
are  included  all  beasts  fit  for  food  and  sacrifice.  If  how- 
ever we  examine  the  laws  relating  to  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  and  compare  them  with  those  relating  to  sacrificial 

11  "  A  window  shalt  thou  make  tain  the  animals  for  which  it  was 

in  the  ark."  (v.  16).    "And  it  intended  are  made  on  the  number 

came  to  pass that  Noah  opened  of  species  known  exclusive  of  the 

the  window."  (ix,  6).  varieties.    Vide  Bishop  Williams 

w  Michaelis,  Comment,  on  Qen.  on    this     subject     in     Clarke's 

vi,  18-22,  ad  h.  1.  Commentary  on  verse  15  of  this 

43  All  the  calculations  made  as  chapter, 

to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  to  con-  M  Commentary,  ad  h.  1. 

24 
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animals,85  we  find :  that  though  all  clean  beasts  are  beasts 
fit  for  food,  not  all  are  fit  for  sacrifice:  and  also  that  of 
those  which  are  fit  for  sacrifice,  some  for  particular  sacri- 
fices are  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  all  at  all 
times  must  be  perfect  and  without  blemish.  As  then  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  intricacies  of  the 
Jewish  law  were  known  to  Noah  and  his  times,  we  will 
with  Michaelis,66  by  the  expression  "  clean  beasts"  un- 
derstand merely  beasts  proper  for  food. 

But  if  "  clean  beasts"  be  beasts  proper  for  food,  then 
the  antediluvian  men  were  accustomed  to  eat  not  all  flesh, 
but  the  flesh  only  of  certain  animals,  and  to  look  on  any 
other  flesh  with  disgust  and  with  a  certain  religious  an- 
tipathy. And  yet  after  the  deluge  we  find  the  Elohim, 
and  for  the  first  time,  giving  man  permission  to  eat  and 
without  any  distinction  of  meats  "  of  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth."  Surely  the  terms  "  clean"  and  "  unclean" 
as  applied  in  this  passage  to  the  brute  creation  have  all 
the  appearance  of  anachronisms. 

"  Clean  and  unclean  beasts."  From  Leviticus  xii  we 
learn,  that  of  beasts,  all  which  part  the  hoof  and  are  cloven 
footed  and  chew  the  cud  are  clean,  all  others  unclean ; 
and  that  of  fish  all  with  fins  and  scales  may  be  eaten,  while 
all  without  them  are  an  abomination.  Of  birds  and  insects 
moreover  the  same  chapter  furnishes  us  with  a  list  in  the 
one  case  of  the  non-edible,  in  the  other  of  the  edible  kinds. 
It  appears  then, 

1st.  That  the  marks  which  distinguished  clean  from  un- 
clean animals  were  simple  and  decisive  and  admitted  of  no 
exceptions;  and, 

2ndly.  That  although  unclean  animals  seem  while  yet 
alive  to  have  no  way  polluted  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  yet  that  as  carcases  they  were  always  unclean. 

The  same  superstitious  regard  for  meats  we  also  find, 

I.  Among  the  Hindus.     The  Brahmin  of  our  day67  ab- 

88  Compare  Leviticus  xi,  with  their  lawgivers  on  the  subject  are 

Leviticus  i,  ii,  &c.  by  some  deemed  obsolete  in  the 

66  Commentary,  ad  h.  1.  present  age,  and  are  evaded  by 

97  "  The  use  of  flesh-meat  is  others,  who  acknowledge  the  co- 

positively  enjoined  at  certain  ob-  gency  of  these  laws.     These  cora- 

soquies,  &c. ;  but  the  precepts  of  monly  make  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
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stains  from  all  animal  food  and  restricts  himself  to  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet;  he  besides  puts  an  anathema69  on  cer- 
tain vegetables  and  preparations  of  milk  which  other  na- 
tions find  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  no  ways  prejudicial  to 
the  health.  He  will  not  for  instance  "  eat  of  garlick,  onions, 
leeks,  or  mushrooms,  nor  any  vegetable  raised  in  dung",6J 
or  the  head  or  root  of  which  is  round.70  He  avoids  also 
"red  gums  and  the  juices  of  wounded  stems  and  rice 
boiled  with  furmity."  Of  milks  he  must  not  taste  of  the 
thickened  milk  of  the  cow  within  ten  days  after  her 
calving,  nor  of  the  milk  of  either  the  camel  or  other 
animal  with  a  hoof  not  cloven;  nor  of  that  of  any  forest 
beast  except  the  buffalo;  nor  of  the  milk  of  a  woman,  nor 
of  any  thing  naturally  sweet,  but  acidulated,  except  but- 
termilk and  every  preparation  of  buttermilk.71 

In  former  times  also,  when  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself,72  when  flesh  was 
still  occasionally  eaten,  the  twice-born  man  was  enjoined 
to  avoid  "  carnivorous  birds  and  such  as  live  in  towns,  and 
solitary  animals,  and  quadrupeds  with  uncloven  hoofs,  and 
creatures  with  five  claws  (except  those  allowed  in  the 
Vedas,  &c),  birds  that  strike  with  their  beaks,  web-footed 
birds,  and  those  who  dive  to  devour  fish,  all  amphibious 

flesh-meat,  and  consider  that  vow  things    forbidden^    &c.  :    thus 

as  more  binding  than  the  precepts  placing  the  taking  of  forbidden 

here  alluded  to.    Others,  again,  meats  among  the  cardinal  sins. — 

not  only  eat  meat  at  obsequies  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code, 

and  solemn  sacrifices,  but  make  it  "  Menu,  chap,  v,  5,  &c. 

their    common    diet,    in    direct  70  Dubois  says  they  reject  all 

breach  of  the  institutes  of  their  vegetables  the  root  or  head  of 

religion." — Vide  Colebrook,    Re-  which  is  round. — Mosursdeslndes, 

ligious  Ceremonies   of  Hindoos,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 

vol.  vii,  p.  271,  Asiatic  Res.  n  Menu,  chap,  v,  8,  &c. 

68  For  "the  genius  of  death  be-  7>  Buddha  seems  to  have  been 

comes  eager  to  destroy  Brahmins,  the  first  who  censured  the  sacri- 

through  a  neglect  of  reading  the  fice  and  eating  of  animals,  (vol.  i, 

Vedas and    through    various  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  236.)    And 

offences  in  diet."    (Institutes  of  in  Menu,  chap,  v,  verse  30, 1  find 

Menu,  chap,  v.)    And  the  Gentoo  that,  "  He  who  eats  according  to 

code,  after  insisting  on  the  inno-  law  commits  no  sin,  even  though 

cence  of  the  first  men,  goes  on  to  every  day  he  took  the  flesh  of  such 

say,  that  soon  "men  employed  animals  as  may  lawfully  be  eaten ; 

themselves  in  all  occupations  of  since  both  animals,  who  may  be 

debauchery  and  iniquity,  and  as-  eaten  and  those  who  eat  them, 

sumed  the  licentiousness  of  eating  are  equally  created  by  Brahme." 
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fish-eaters,  tame  hogs,  and  fish  of  every  sort.**73  But  the 
animal  whose  flesh  it  was  a  deadly  offence  to  eat  was  not 
in  itself  necessarily  impure.  For  the  life  of  a  cat  or  an 
ichneumon,  of  a  frog  or  a  lizard,  an  owl  or  a  crow, — all 
of  them  non-edible  animals,— is  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  a  Sudra;74  and  from  the  Rudhira'rhya'ya  we 
learn  that  "  birds,  tortoises,  alligators,  fish,  nine  species  of 
animals,  lions,  tigers,  men,  &c,  are  looked  upon  as  proper 
oblations";  "and  as  that  which  has  been  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice  attains  in  the  next  world  an  ex- 
alted birth",75  we  may  presume  that  that  alone  can  be  sa- 
crificed which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  and  clean  and  pure 
and  holy.76 

ii.  Among  the  Egyptian  priests.  According  to  Chare- 
mon,  many  of  them  altogether  abstained  from  flesh,  and 
all  were  forbidden  to  taste  of  fish  and  carnivorous  birds 
and  of  those  quadrupeds  that  were  unhorned  or  had  clawed 
feet  or  whose  hoofs  were  uncloven.77  Like  the  Hindus 
however  the  Egyptians  had  some  exceptions  to  these 
general  rules;  they  ate  of  the  swan  and  the  goose,  and 
shuddered  away  with  a  holy  reverence  from  the  flesh  of 
the  ram  and  the  cow,  and  with  the  antipathy  of  hate  from 
that  of  the  red  ox  and  the  pig,78  both  of  which  they  never- 
theless occasionally  sacrificed — the  one  to  Typhon,79  the 
other  to  Hecate.  Like  the  Hindus  too  they  held  several 
non-edible  animals  in  high  honour,  as  cats,  serpents,  croco- 

78  Institutes  of  Menu,  ib.  protulit,  piscibus  omnibus  absti- 

74  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap,  xi,  nebant,equadrupedibus,quotquot 
132.  "If  a  Brahmin  kill  bj  solidas  aut  multifidas  haberent 
design  a  cat  or  an  ichneumon,  or  ungulas,  aut  cornutae  non  essent, 
a  frog  or  a  lizard,  an  owl  or  a  crow,  et  volucribus  omnibus  quse  carnes 
he  must  perform  the  ordinary  devorarent ;  multi  etiam  univer- 
penance  required  for  the  death  of  sis  animalibus  abstinebant." — 
a  sudra."  Porphy.  De  Esu  Cam.  c.  i,  2,  5  ; 

75  Vide  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  fromSpencer,DeLeg.Jud.i,vii,128. 
T,  art.  xxiii.  78   "  Refert  etiam   Porphyrius 

76  For  the  thousand  other  pre-  JEgyptios  et  Phoenices  humanis 
cepts  relative  to  diet,  the  where  vesci  carminibus,  quam  vaccam 

and  how  food  is  to  be  received,    morsu  attingere  maluisse 

eaten,  &c,  see  Religious  Ceremo-  Asinum  etiam  et  bovem  rufum 

nies  of  the  Hindus,  by  Colcbrooke;  tanquam  animalia  ad  odium  et 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii,  277.  contumeliam  nati  penitus  averse- 

77  Taw  d«  war'  oi/tijv  rn*  htyvwrop  bantur." — Id.  ib.  p.  129. 
Ex   iis  qusB  jEgyptus  ipsa  7»  Spencer,  ib.  ii,  xxvi,  489. 
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diles,  etc.80  With  the  Egyptians  then  as  with  the  Hindus 
the  notions  of  parity  or  imparity  which  were  attached  to 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  as  food  did  not  extend  to  the 
animal  itself,  and  did  not  as  with  the  Jews  exclude  it 
from  the  altars  of  the  gods. 


in.  Among  the  Persians.  All  living  things  were  by 
the  law  of  Zoroaster  separated  into  two  great  and  distinct 
families :  the  living  things  the  creation  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  living  things  the  creation  of  Ahriman.  To  the  former 
belonged  all  useful,  to  the  latter  all  noxious  animals.  The 
one,  pure  and  holy,  were  to  be  loved,  cherished,  and  pre- 
served; the  other,  impure  in  themselves  and  making 
impure  what  they  touched,  were  to  be  avoided,  hated, 
and  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  noxious 
they  regarded,  first,  all  predatory  animals,  as  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  etc. ;  secondly,  all  animals  which  fear  the  light  and 
love  darkness,  as  moles,  rats,  mice,  etc. ;  thirdly,  all  ani- 
mals which  creep  or  crawl,  as  snakes,  toads,  frogs,  etc. ; 
and  lastly,  all  insects,81  as  flies,  ants,  etc.  The  flesh  of  no 
one  of  these  animals  could  the  Ormuzd  worshipper  touch 
without  risk,  and  though  the  Zend  contains  no  dietary 
laws  much  less  therefore  eat.  Of  pure  and  clean  animals 
some  were  probably  not  considered  edible,  as  the  dog,88 
but  of  thfe  edible  all  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice — if  sacri- 


80  "  Nam  iEgyptii  boves  adora- 
bant,  et  sacra  serpentibus,  croco- 
dilis,  belluis  ceteris,  avibus  et  pis- 
cibus,  instituebant,  hoc  aperte 
dicit  Minutiua  Felix." — Id.  ib. 
p.  118. 

81  Bees?  Anquetil,  Ceremon. 
et  Moral  de  Zoroastre,  Zend,  vol. 
ii,  Fargard  i,  p.  681  ;  ib.  vol.  i, 
Fargard  xiv,  p.  266 ;  ib.  Fargard 
xviii,  p.  388, 411.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  Ahriman  these  animals 
are  all  to  be  destroyed;  hence 
that  custom  of  the  magi  (which 
astonished  Herodotus)  who  with 
their  own  hands  killed  ants,  ser- 
pents, &c. — Herod,  lib.  i,  S  140. 

81  Zend,  vol.  i,  Fargard  vii,  p. 
320  ;  and  Vie  de  Zoroastre,  ib.  p. 
25-26.    The  Amschaspand  Bah- 
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tuejeunes,  ni  ceux  qui  sont 
utiles."     I  had  in  the  first 


man  tells  Zoroaster:  "Je  vous 
livre  les  animauxet  lestroupeaux ; 
que  les  Mobeds  apprennent  a  en 
avoir  soin.  II  ne  faut  tuer  ni  les 
animaux  ' 
encore 

edition  placed  among  the  Persian 
non-edible  animals  the  camel  and 
the  horse  ;  but  a  passage  in  Anti- 
phanes  (Athenseus,  Deip.  iv,  vi), 
implies  that  the  camel  was  eaten 
in  rersia: — 

To  rc&tvrojor  ff  6  payc if»f  6\»w 
TcfMf  ompro* ,  pryoAy  /kurtAci 

And  Herodotus,  i,  133,  says  that 
on  their  birth-days  the  richer 
Persians,  0cvp  «<u  Iwwow  km  kopuXqv 

kcu  drov  Tportitarai  6Xovs  o«r«us  §r 
ffOfuruct. 
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fice  that  may  be  called  which  was  slaughtered  indeed  with 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  but  which  was  so  slaughtered, 
not  as  an  offering  to  Ormuzd,  but  to  receive  his  blessing, 
and  thus  be  rendered  food  more  wholesome  and  more 
pure.83 

If  we  review  these  several  ordinances  relating  to  meats 
and  animals,  we  find — 

i.  That  the  Zend  and  Hebrew  laws  recognize  but  two, 
the  Egyptian  and  Hindu  books  several,  sorts  of  animals : 
the  former  regard  all  animals,  the  Zend  as  either  noxious 
or  useful*  the  Hebrew  as  either  clean  or  unclean ;  while 
both  the  latter  speak  of  animals  edible  and  non-edible, 
animals  sacrificial  and  non-sacrificial,  and  animals  sacred 
and  profane.84 

ii.  That  the  Zend  law  rejects  all  noxious  animals  as  the 
production  of  Ahriman,  and  holds  up  to  religious  abhor- 
rence not  merely  the  flesh  of  these  animals  but  the  animals 
themselves.  It  is  thus  for  ever  precluded  from  any  large 
view  of  the  beauty,  order,  harmony,  and  usefulness  of  all 
creation. 

in.  That  the  Egyptian  law  prohibited  the  use  of  certain 
meats  for  sanatory  reasons,  and  objected  to  others  on 
religious  grounds.  Some  animals  it  so  abhorred  or  so  reve- 
renced that  it  would  not  permit  their  flesh  to  be  eaten. 

iv.  That  the  Hindus  abstain  from  animal  food  as  well 
from  their  superstitious  regard  for  life  as  from  their  pecu- 
liar notions  of  the  soul's  immortality — notions  which 
obtained  also  in  Egypt  and  there  also  occasionally  led  to 
the  same  results. 

v.  That  the  Jewish  law  by  the  general  rules  which  it 
lays  down  to  distinguish  clean  from  unclean  meats, — rules 
which  admit  of  no  exception  and  which  rank  among  the 
unclean  many  noble  and  useful  animals — clearly  shows 
that  its  classification  is  the  result  of  no  fanciful  or  super- 

w  We  may  gather  this  from  lib.  i,  §  cxzzii. 

the  account  of  Herodotus.    He  M  Among    the    Hindus    and 

tells  us  that  after  the  slaughter  Egyptians,  as  sacrificial  animals 

of  the  victim,  the  magus  sings  a  are  sometimes  edible,  sometimes 

sacred  hymn ;  but  that  after  a  non-edible,  and  sometimes  even 

little  time,  cin*x""  8«  o\iyor  xporov,  profane,  they  must  form  a  class  of 

avo<p*prrai  o  $vffos  ra  xpca,  kcu  xp«-  themselves. 
rat  drifuw  6  \oyos  adp*4i. — Herod., 
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stitious  motives,  but  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  all 
edible  animals  under  one  head ;  it  thus  enables  every  the 
simplest  man  to  determine  for  himself  what  animals  are  or 
are  not  edible.  It  probably  merely  regulated  and  sanc- 
tioned the  ancestral  usages  of  the  Israelites. 

vi.  That  Persians,  Egyptians  and  Hindus85  necessarily 
view  with  disgust  and  horror  all  men  who  eat  of  religi- 
ously forbidden  flesh :  not  so  the  Jew,  although  indeed 
the  term  by  which  his  law  designates  its  non-edible  ani- 
mals— a  term  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  its  cosmogony  and  rather  Persian  than  Jewish — will  no 
doubt  by  inducing  a  spirit  of  self-gratulation  and  self- 
conceit  effectually  prevent  all  social  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

vn.  That  all  these  religions  regard  the  animal  creation 
as  existing  solely  for  man's  sake  and  service ;  they  consi- 
der animals  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  merely  as 
they  stand  in  some  relation  with  man's  wants  or  interests. 

Verses  11-12.  The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up. 

If  ever  there  was  a  deluge,  that  that  deluge  could  take 
place  only  because  and  in  the  way  God  willed  it  to  take 
place  no  man  can  doubt.86    Yet  all  who  hesitate  to  receive 

85  The  Persian  faith  is  alone  M  The  English  editor  of  Cal- 

conseauent  in  its  hate  of  some  met's  Dictionary,  and  Michaelis 

animals — they  are    the    produc-  (Commentary,    ad  h.  1.)   endea- 

tionsof  Ahriman.  For  why  should  vour    to    show,  that  the  means 

the  Egyptian  hate  the  pig  or  the  which  according    to   Moses  the 

red  ox  1    Why  the  Hindu  make  Deity   makes    use    of   to   bring 

distinction  between  one  animal  about  the  deluge  are  fully  suffi- 

and  another  ?    Why  the  Jew  de-  cient.    Wherefore  exercise  one's 

signate  as  unclean  two-thirds  of  ingenuity  in  conjectures  of  this 

the  whole  creation  ?    One  God,  sort  ?   For  if  we  regard  the  books 

they  all  believe,  made  all  things,  of  Moses  as  the  words  of  the 

and  the  Jews  believe  made  all  Deity,  we  cannot  a  moment  hesi- 

things  well.    The  later  Jews  how-  tate  to  believe  that  the  means  by 

ever  have  with  the  aid  of  Persian  which  the  Deity  is  there  repre- 

notions   answered   the   question,  sented  to  have  flooded  the  earth 

The  unclean  beasts  proceed  from  were  the  best  and  most  fitted  for 

the  devils  that  inhabit  the  air:  that  purpose.     If  on  the  other 

"  Ihre  Qeister  seynd  von  den  un-  hand  we  judge  these  books  as  we 

reinen    Geistern    (den   Teuffeln)  would  any  other  work,  then,  as 

welche  in  der  Lufft  herum  fah-  they  here  treat  of  facts  of  which 

ren."    Eisenmenger  Entd.  Juden-  we  can  have  no  experience  and  of 

thum,  t.  ii,  c.  xii,  p.  618.  causes  which  are  no  longer  in 
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the  book  of  Genesis  as  an  unquestionable  authority  will 
naturally  inquire, ts  Was  there  ever  a  deluge  ?" 

They  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  Moses  will  argue 
that  his  testimony  on  this  point  is  confirmed, 

i.  By  the  several  phenomena  which  the  earth  itself  pre- 
sents to  our  notice.  Its  various  irregular  and  broken 
strata  bear  evidence  that  in  long  past  ages  our  globe  has 
undergone  several  violent  changes,  and  the  fossil  remains 
of  shells  and  marine  animals  not  unfrequently  found  on 
the  tops  of  even  its  highest  mountains  prove  that  among 
these  changes  some  one  at  least  was  brought  about  by  a 
deluge.87 

ii.  By  the  concurring  testimony  of  different  nations. 
India,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Greece,  China,  Persia,  and  several 
of  the  people  of  the  new  world  have  treasured  up  legends 
of  a  universal  flood,  by  which  as  in  the  deluge  of  Moses 
the  human  race  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  was 
entirely  destroyed.  And,  as  so  improbable  an  event  as  a 
deluge  could  scarcely  have  been  independently  imagined 
in  so  many  and  such  distant  countries,  we  may  conse- 
quently fairly  presume  that  the  traditions  of  it  are  founded 
on  fact. 

Now  without  staying  to  object  that  frequent  deposits  of 
marine  fossil  remains,  although  they  may  be  a  fair  evi- 
dence that  our  globe  was  once  covered  by  water,  are  no 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  so  covered  by  a  deluge — we  will 
merely  remark,  on  the  first  reason,  that  the  huge  masses, 
the  large  and  deep  strata  of  which  these  remains  are  com- 
posed, are,  if  evidence  of  a  deluge,  evidence  of  one  very 
different  from  that  described  in  Genesis.     Because, 

1st.  The  deluge  of  Moses  is  no  convulsion :  the  rain 
pours  down  from  heaven,  and  rivers  and  seas  overflow 
their  banks,  and  in  their  course  sweep  away  indeed  man 
and  beast,  and  perhaps  shatter  and  destroy  man's  immor- 
tal works — but  after  one  year's  space  the  earth  appears 

operation,     we    cannot    inquire  in  the  earth  itself  or  in  the  tra- 

wnether  the  causes  were  sufficient  ditions   of  its  different    inhabi- 

to  produce  the  effects,  though  we  tants. 

may,  whether  of  the  effects  any  w  Vide  Woodward's  History  of 

traces  are  yet  to  be  found  either  the  Earth. 
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already  dry,  the  olive  has  again  put  forth  its  leaves,88  and 
the  fields  are  green  and  every  thing  once  more  wears  its 
wonted  and  familiar  appearance.  Our  fossil  strata  on  the 
other  hand  tell  of  and  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
fearful  and  violent  convulsions,89  which  changed  the  face 
of  nature  and  rent  the  earth,  and  thus  rendered  it  inca- 
pable of  bearing  fruit  and  green  herb  for  centuries.  And 
because, 

2ndly.  While  the  fossil  bones  found  in  these  strata — and 
each  one  of  these  strata  is  connected  with  some  particular 
convulsion — tell  of  several  animal  creations  whose  species 
are  almost  invariably  and  whose  genera  are  sometimes  now 
extinct:  no  remains  yet  discovered  indicate  that  among 
the  animal  races  peopling  the  preadamite  worlds  man  was 
included.  But  man  it  is  that  the  deluge  of  Moses  de- 
stroyed, man  possessing  arts,  man  powerful  and  probably 
numerous ;  but  as  of  man  these  strata  contain  no  trace,90 
to  the  deluge  of  Moses,  the  human  deluge,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  convulsions  which  have  affected  our  earth, 
none  of  these  strata  can  with  any  show  of  probability  be 
referred. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  second  reason  brought 
forward  as  corroboratory  of  this  deluge  in  Genesis, — 
to  estimate  it  properly  we  must  examine  more  at  length 
the  several  traditions  it  so  triumphantly  appeals  to.    And, 

i.  The  Hindus  believe,  "  that  in  the  reign  of  the  sun- 
born  monarch  Satyavrata,  the  whole  earth  was  drowned, 
and  the  whole  human  race  destroyed  by  a  flood,  except 
the  pious  prince  himself,  the  seven  Bishis,  and  their  several 
wives ....  This  general  pralaya,  or  destruction,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  Purana,  or  sacred  poem ;  and  the  story  is 
besides  concisely  told  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Bhaga- 
wata,  from  which  the  following  is  an  abridged  extract : — 

88  "  A  judicious  remark  has  been  condition  than  the  olive  grove." — 

made  (by  Mr.  Bankes)  respecting  Wilkinson's   Modern   Egyptians, 

the  choice  of  the  olive  as  the  em-  vol.  i,  p.  415.     If  Mr.  Bankes'  re- 

blem  of  peace.    After  the  devas-  mark    is  judicious,  how   gentle 

tation  of  a  country  by  hostile  in-  must  have  been  the  deluge !    See 

vasion  and  the  consequent  neglect  Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.,  xv,  1,  ad  cal. 
of  its  culture,  no  plantation  re-        w  Vide  Cuvier,  Revol.  du  Globe. 
quires  a  longer  period  to  restore        M  Vide  Buckland,  Bridgewater 

to  it  its    previously  flourishing  Treatise,  vol.  i,  p.  19. 
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"  The  demon  Hayagriva  having  purloined  the  Vedas 
from  the  custody  of  Brahma,  while  he  was  reposing,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  Manwantara,  the  whole  race  of  men 
became  corrupt,  except  the  seven  Bishis  and  Satyavrata, 
who  then  reigned  in  Dravira,  a  maritime  region  to  the 
south  of  Carnita.  This  prince  was  performing  his  ablutions 
in  the  river  Critamala,  when  Vishnu  appeared  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  fish,  and  after  several  augmentations 
of  bulk  in  different  waters,  was  placed  by  Satyavrata  in 
the  ocean,  where  he  thus  addressed  his  amazed  votary:  'In 
seven  days,  all  creatures  who  have  offended  me  shall  be 
destroyed  by  a  deluge ;  but  thou  shalt  be  secured  in  a 
capacious  vessel  miraculously  formed.  Take,  therefore,  all 
kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and, 
together  with  the  seven  holy  men,  your  respective  wives, 
and  pairs  of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear :  then 
shalt  thou  know  God  face  to  face,  and  all  thy  questions 
shall  be  answered.'  Saying  this,  he  disappeared;  and, 
after  seven  days,  the  ocean  began  to  overflow  the  coasts, 
and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by  constant  showers,  when 
Satyavrata,  meditating  on  the  Deity,  saw  a  large  vessel 
moving  on  the  waters:  he  entered  it';  having  in  all 
respects  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  Vishnu,  who,  in 
the  form  of  a  vast  fish,  suffered  the  vessel  to  be  tied,  with 
a  great  sea  serpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  measureless 
horn.  When  the  deluge  had  ceased,  Vishnu  slew  the 
demon,  and  recovered  the  Vedas,  instructed  Satyavrata 
in  divine  knowledge,  and  appointed  him  the  seventh  Menu, 
by  the  name  of  Vaivaswata."91 

ii.  The  Chaldeans  believed  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Xisuthrus  tenth  king  ofBabylon,and  the  son  now  of  Otiartes 
and  now  of  Ardates,92  happened  a  great  deluge,  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  The  Deity  Chronos  appeared  to  this  Xisuthrus 
in  a  vision,  and  warned  him  that,  upon  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Dsesius,  there  would  be  a  flood,  by  which 

91  Vide  On  the  Chronology  of  pare  with  these,  as  slightly  differ- 

the  Hindus,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  mg  from  them,  the  account  in  the 

ii,  p.  116-7,  Asiatic  Researches.  Oupnek'hat,  v.  i,  p.  481. 

A  somewhat  fuller  account  is  also  ■*  Vide  Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 

given  in  another  volume  of  the  ments,   p.   26,  31,  from    Beros- 

same  work  (vol.  i,  p.  230).    Com-  sua. 
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mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He,  therefore,  enjoined 
him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning,  procedure  and 
conclusion  of  all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  city  of  the 
Sun  at  Iippara;  and  to  build  a  vessel,  and  take  with  h\n\ 
into  it  his  friends  and  relations;  and  to  convey  on  board 
every  thing  necessary  to  sustain  life,  together  with  all 
the  different  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and 
trust  himself  fearlessly  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the 
Deity,  whither  he  was  to  sail?  he  was  answered, '  to  the 
gods' ;  upon  which,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  He  then  obeyed  the  Divine  admonition,  and 
built  a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth. 
Into  this  he  put  every  thing  which  he  had  prepared;  and, 
last  of  all,  conveyed  into  it  his  wife  and  children  and  friends 

After  the  flood  had  been  upon  the  earth,  and  was, 

in  time,  abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  birds  from  the  vessel, 
which,  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  whereupon 
they  might  rest  their  feet,  returned  to  him  again.  After 
an  interval  of  some  days,  he  sent  them  forth  a  second 
time,  and  they  now  returned  with  their  feet  tinged  with 
mud.  He  made  a  trial  a  third  time  with  these  birds;  but 
they  returned  to  him  no  more :  from  which  he  judged  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  had  appeared  above  the  waters. 
He,  therefore,  made  an  opening  in  the  vessel,  and,  upon 
looking  out,  found  that  it  was  stranded  upon  the  side  of 
some  mountain,  upon  which  he  immediately  quitted  it, 
with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot.  Xisuthrus 
then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth;  and,  having  con- 
structed an  altar,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and,  with 
those  who  had  come  out  of  the  vessel  with  him,  disap- 
peared ....  They  who  remained  within,  finding  that  their 
companions  did  not  return,  quitted  the  vessel  with  many 
lamentations,  and  called  continually  on  the  name  of 
Xisuthrus.  Him  they  saw  no  more;  but  they  could  dis- 
tinguish his  voice  in  the  air,  and  could  hear  him  admonish 
them  to  pay  due  regard  to  religion;  and  he  likewise  in- 
formed diem  that  it  was  upon  account  of  his  piety,  that  he 
was  translated  to  live  with  the  gods;  and  that  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  obtained  the  same  honour. 
To  this  he  added,  that  they  should  return  to  Babylonia, 
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and,  as  it  was  ordained,  search  for  the  writings  at  Lipara, 
which  they  were  to  make  known  to  all  mankind.  More- 
over, that  the  place  wherein  they  then  were,  was  the  land 
of  Armenia."98 

in.  Of  the  deluge  the  traditions  of  Egypt  so  far  as  they 
are  known  afford  no  details.  Manetho  as  quoted  by  Syn- 
cellus  and  Eusebius  asserts  merely  that  he.  drew  the 
materials  for  his  history  "  from  the  inscriptions  which 
were  engraved  in  the  sacred  dialect  and  hierographic 
character,94  upon  the  columns  set  up  in  the  Seriadic  land 
by  Thoth  the  first  Hermes ;  and  after  the  deluge  {p***  to* 
icaratcXvfffiou),  translated  from  the  sacred  dialect  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  committed 
to  writing  in  books,  and  deposited  by  Agathodsemon,  the 
son  of  the  second  Hermes,  the  father  of  Tat,  in  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  temples  of  Egypt.'*95 

iv.  Among  the  Greeks,  we  find  the  history  of  the 
Scythian  Deucalion  "  related  by  the  Greeks  after  their 
manner,  and  it  runs  thus  : — '  The  present  race  of  men  is 
not  the  same  as  at  the  beginning :  those  of  the  first  race  all 
perished:  mankind,  as  they  now  are,  are  a  new  and 
second  race,  that  were  spread  abroad  again  by  Deucalion 
in  these  vast  numbers.  Of  those  first  men  it  is  reported, 
that  they  were  haughty,  fierce  people,  who  committed 
heinous  iniquities ;  for  they  neither  kept  their  oath,  nor 
exercised  hospitality,  nor  spared  the  vanquished,  though 
imploring  mercy.  For  all  this,  however,  a  horrible  cala- 
mity came  over  them :  all  at  once  the  waters  burst  forth 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  prodigious  showers  of  rain 
poured  down  from  above,  the  rivers  swelled  and  over- 
flowed, the  sea  rose  far  above  its  shores  ;  in  short,  all  was 


n  Vide  Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, p.  26,  etc.  From  Qeorgius 
Syncellus  and  Eusebius ;  and  see 
also  Fabricius,  Bib.  Qreec,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  180;  from  Abydenus. 

84  Huetius,  of  the  Egyptian 
Antiquities :  "Mirabiles  imprimis 
fuere  subterranei  quidam  seces- 
sus,  prope  Thebas  -Aigyptias,  quos 
Syringes  appellabant,  magno  la- 
bore  excavati,  veteribus  memo- 


rati,  Ammiano  pnecipue,  qui  eo- 
rum  parietibus  Hieroglyphicas 
literas  insculptas  fuisse  perhibet 
ante  Diluvium,  a  viris  qui  calami- 
tatis  hujus  proescii  priscorum  ri- 
tuum  rationem  ad  posteritatis 
memoriam  hac  arte  commenda- 
runt." — Demonst.  Evangel.,  p. 
57. 

96  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 
p.  168. 
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water,  and  all  mankind  were  drowned.  Deucalion  alone 
was  preserved,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  good-nature, 
for  the  propagation  of  a  new  race ;  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  he  had  a  very  large  chest,  in  which  he  packed 
his  wives  and  children,  and  when  they  were  all  in,  he  at 
last  went  in  himself.  Just  as  he  was  entering,  there  came 
running  to  him,  swine,  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  beast 
and  creeping  creatures ;  in  one  word,  every  animal  that 
feeds  upon  the  earth,  pair-wise.  He  took  them  all  in,  and 
Jupiter  instilled  into  them  such  peaceful  dispositions,  that 
they  did  him  no  harm,  but  they  lived  together  in  the  most 
peaceful  accord,  and  so  they  were  all  preserved  in  this 
single  chest,  as  in  a  ship,  as  long  as  the  flood  lasted.' 
This  the  Greeks  relate  touching  Deucalion.,,96 

We  have  also  the  same  catastrophe  somewhat  differently 
and  perhaps  more  authentically  related  by  Ovid.  The 
world  he  represents  "as  confederate  in  crime",  and  doomed 
therefore  to  just  punishment.97  Jupiter  sends  down  rain 
from  heaven,  and  rivers  and  seas  gushing  forth  from  their 
caves  gather  over  the  earth's  surface, 

"  And  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bear  flocks  and  folds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away."96 

Mankind  perishes.  Deucalion  and  his  wife  alone  borne  in 
a  little  skiff  are  stranded"  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.     By 

96  Lucian,DeDeaSyra(Tooke's  Deucalion  to  escape  in  a  little 
Translation).  In  the  Timon  how-  skiff  (consequently  without  the 
ever  Lucian  follows  the  more  animals),  and  land  on  Mount  Ly- 
authentic  Greek  legend  and  makes  coris — Parnassus. 

97  "  Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erynnys. 
In  facinus  jurasse  putes.    Dent  ocyus  omnes, 
Quas  meruere  pati  (sic  stat  sententia)  pcenas." 

Ovid.  Met,  lib.  i,  240. 

M  Id.,  ib.  265.  that  all  men  perished,  except  a 

w  Apollodorus,  Bib.,  lib.  i,  p.  few  who  fled  to  the  highest  moun- 

23,  calk  the  skiff  \apra4,  a  coffer,  tains.    He  floated  nine  days  and 

He  thus  narrates   the  myth : —  nights  in  the  sea  of  waters,  and 

"  When    Jupiter   determined  to  at  last  stopped  on  Mount  Parnas- 

destroy  the  brazen  race,  Deuca-  sua.    Then  Jupiter  sent  Mercury 

lion,  by  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  to  ask  him  what  he  wished,  and 

made  a  great  ark,  Xap roxa,  ana  he  solicited  that  mankind  might 

put  into  it  all  necessary  things,  be  made  again.  Jupiter  bade  him 

and  entered  it  with  Pyrrha.    Ju-  to  throw  stones  over  his  head, 

piter  then  pouring  down  heavy  from  which  men  should  come,  and 

rains  from  neaven,  overwhelmed  that  those  cast  by  Pyrrha  should 

the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  so  be  turned  into  women."  (From 
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degrees  the  waters  subside :  and  the  only  surviving  pair 
enquire  of  the  gods  how  they  may  again  people  the  desert 
earth.  They  are  ordered  with  veiled  heads  to  throw  be- 
hind them  the  bones  of  their  great  mother.  Half-doubtful 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  they  throw  behind  them 
stones,  which  are  immediately  changed  into  men  and 
women,  and  the  earth  spontaneously  produces  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.100 

v.  Of  the  people  of  the  new  world,  and  i.  Of  the  Mexi- 
cans:— 

1st.  The  Tiascalans101  believe  that  though  the  world 
was  eternal  it  had  twice  changed  its  form,  once  by  deluge 
and  by  tempest  once ;  they  asserted  also  that  those  who 
had  been  preserved  had  been  changed  into  monkeys,  but 
had  afterwards  recovered  their  form  and  reason. 

2ndly.  The  Mexicans102  preserved  traditions  of  a  deluge 
which  had  destroyed  all  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  and  his  wife  who  escaped  in  a  boat.  The  man 
was  called  Concox,  the  woman  Chichequetzel.  This  happy 
pair  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Culhuacan  and 
there  engendered  a  great  number  of  children,  all  born 
dumb,  but  who  one  day  received  the  gift  of  speech  from  a 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History,        10S  "Lesanciennes  histoiresdes 

vol.  ii.)    Near  this  legend  I  must  Mexiquains    rapportent    (dit-on) 

place  that  of  the  Tamanaiks: —  quelques  circonstances  d*un  d6- 

"  They  stated  that  in  the  great  luge  qui  fit  perir  tous  les  hommes 

deluge  a  man  and  woman  saved  et  les  animaux,  a  l'exception  d'un 

themselves  on  a  high  mountain  homme  et  d'une  femme,  qui  se 

called  Pamanaca,  situated  on  the  sauverent  dans  une  de  ces  barques 

banks  of  the  Ariveru ;  and  casting  qu'on  nomme  Acalles..  .L'homme 

behind  them  over  their  heads  the  s'appelloit  Concox,  et  la  femme 

fruit  of  the  Mauritia  palm-tree,  Chichequetzel.  Cet  heureux  cou- 

they  saw  the  seeds  contained  in  pie  arriva  au  pied  de  la  montagne 

those    fruits    produce   men  and  du Culhuacan... II ymitaumonde 

women,  who  repeopled  the  earth."  un  grand  nombre  d'enfans,  qui 

— From  Von  Humboldt's  Personal  naquirent  tous  muets,  et  qui  recu- 

Narrative,  vol.  iv,  p.  471.  rent  un  iour  la  faculty  de  parler, 

100  Ovid.  Met.,  lib.  i,ver.  384,  etc.  d'une  colombe  qui  vint  se  percher 

iQ1  "Le  monde  6toit  6ternel  dans  sur  un  arbre  fort  haut.  Mais  Tun 

leurs  id6es ;  mais  ils  croyoient  sur  n'entendant   pas  la   langage  de 

d'anciennes  traditions,  qu'il  avoit  l'autre,  ils  prirent  la  partie  de  se 

change"  deux  fois  de  forme,  Tune  separer." — Id.  ib.,  p.  341.    These 

par  un  deluge,  et  l'autre  par  la  traditions  are  corroborated  by  the 

force  du  vent  et  des  tempdtes,"  Mexican   pictures  examined  by 

etc. — From  Ucrrera,  His t.  Gen. des  Humboldt.    See  Sharon  Turner's 

Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  597,  ed.  Hoi.  Sacred  History. 
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dove  which  came  and  perched  itself  on  a  lofty  tree.  Not 
understanding  however  one  another's  language,  they  de- 
termined on  separating,  &c.     And, 

Srdly.  The  Mechoacans108  narrated,  that  mankind  having 
forgotten  their  duties  and  their  origin  had  been  punished 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest  Tezpi  and  his  wife 
and  children,  had  been  all  destroyed  by  a  universal  deluge. 
Tezpi  shut  himself  up  in  a  great  chest  of  wood  and  put 
into  it  all  sorts  of  animals  and  useful  seeds ;  and  they  said 
that  after  the  waters  had  subsided  he  sent  out  a  bird  called 
Aura  which  did  not  return  to  him,  and  afterwards  several 
others ;  but  that  the  smallest  at  length  reappeared  with  the 
branch  of  a  tree  in  his  beak. 

ii.  Among  the  Peruvians,  we  find  "  that  on  a  time  it 
rained  so  exceedingly  that  it  drowned  all  the  lower  coun- 
tries, and  all  men,  save  a  few,  which  got  into  caves  upon 
high  hills,  where  they  shut  up  themselves  close,  that  no  rain 
could  get  in :  there  they  had  stored  much  provision  and 
living  creatures.  And  when  they  perceived  that  it  had 
done  raining,  they  sent  forth  two  dogges,  but  they  return- 
ing all  myrie  and  foule,  they  knew  that  the  waters  had 
not  yet  ceased :  after  that  they  sent  forth  more  dogges, 
which  came  back  again  dry.  Then  did  they  goe  forth  to 
people  the  earth,  but  were  mightily  afflicted  with  multi- 
tudes of  great  serpents,  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  those 
mirie  reliques  of  the  flood ;  but  at  last  they  killed  them."104 

in.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  "  quite  gene- 
rally, there  is  a  tradition  of  the  deluge,  dimly  discoverable 
under  some  form,  though  curiously  connected  with  ideas 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  truth.  The  ancient  five 
nations  supposed  (according  to  Charlevoix)  that  there 


30*  "  lis  racontoient que  lee 

hommes  6tant  tombes  dans  l'oubli 
de  leurs  devoirs  et  de  leur  origine, 
ils  avoient  6t6  punis  par  une  de- 
luge universel,  a  l'exception  d'un 
pretre  Indien,  nomm6  Tezpi,  qui 
s'etoit  mis  avec  sa  femme  et  ses 
enfans  dans  un  grand  coffre  de 
bois,  ou  il  avoit  rassembl6  aussi 
quantity  d'animaux  et  d'excel- 
lentes  sentences;  qu'apres  la  re- 


traite  des  eaux  il  avoit  lach6  un 
oiseau  nomm£  Aura,  qui  n'e*toit 
pas  revenu,  et  successivement  plu- 
sieurs  autres...mais  que  le  plus 
petit  avoit  reparu  bient6t  avec  la 
tranche  d'un  arbre  dans  son  bee." 
— Histoire  Qenerale  des  Voyages, 
vol.  xviii,  p.  690. 

lM  Vide  Purchas  his  Pilgrim- 
age, book  ix,  c.  ix,  p.  723-729 ;  and 
see  deluge  of  Nicaragua,  ib.,  686. 
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were  three  generations  of  a  certain  family  on  the  earth 
before  the  flood ;  that,  when  this  came,  they  were  all 
destroyed;  and  that,  to  re-people  the  earth  afterwards, 
beasts  were  changed  into  men." 

"The  traveller  Henry  gathered  a  different  account 
among  some  of  the  Lake  tribes.  ( A  person  of  great 
character,'  say  they, '  the  father  of  all  the  Indian  nations, 
lived  originally  towards  the  setting  sun,  where,  being 
warned  in  a  dream  that  a  flood  was  coming,  he  built  a  raft, 
on  which  he  afterwards  preserved  his  own  family,  and  the 
whole  of  the  animal  world.  His  raft  drifted  about  many 
months  during  the  deluge,  till  he  began  at  length  to 
despair;  and  even  the  animals  he  had  saved,  having  the 
gift  of  speech,  murmured  loudly  against  him.  Finally  a 
new  earth  was  made,  and  man  and  the  animals  placed 
upon  it.  The  use  of  speech  was  afterwards  taken  from 
the  latter,  on  account  of  a  conspiracy  which  they  entered 
into  against  man,  the  bear  being  the  ringleader  of  the 
plot."105 

vi.  In  China,  we  find  in  the  earliest  sacred  books  fre- 
quent though  not  very  precise  mention  of  a  deluge.  The 
waters  are  represented  as  covering  the  hills  on  every  side, 
and  overtopping  the  mountains,  and  reaching  even  to 
heaven,  and  the  people  as  struck  with  terror  and  perish- 
ing.108 

And  vii.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  orthodox 
according  to  Hyde  speak  of  a  universal  deluge  sent  upon 
the  earth  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  man.107 

These  various  legends  at  a  first  glance  seem  strongly  to 
confirm  the  Jewish. 

I.  Because  they  all  narrate  the  same  great  event, — the 

1W  Tide  Thatcher,  Indian  Traits,  translation  of  Chou-king,  p.  8*9. 
vol.  ii,  c.  viii,  p.  148-9.  107  "  Veterum  Persarum  ortho- 

i<*  "  Le  texte  du  Chou-king  sur  doxi  credunt  diluvium  idque  fuisse 

le  deluge :  L'Empereur  Tao  dit,  universale  et  totam  terrain  occu- 

H61as  de  l'univers  !  des  eaux  im-  passe Ex  Zoroastris  autem 

menses  sont  repandues :  0  qu'elles  sententia  aiunt  quod  non  f uisset 

sont  61ev6es  !  ellea  entourent  les  diluvium,  nisi  propter  iniquitatem 

collines,  surpassent  les  montagnes,  et  diabolica  praestigia  nequissimi 

elles  montent  jusqu'au  ciei." —  hominis,     Malcus,     (intelligunt 

Memoires  des  Chinois,  vol.  i,  p.  Cain),"  &c&c. — Hyde  de  Rel.V et. 

319 ;  and  compare  Des  Quignes'  Pers.  c.  x,  p.  171. 
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almost  total  destruction  of  the  human  race  by  a  de- 
luge. 

ii.  Because  their  details  all  more  or  less  accord  with 
those  of  this  great  catastrophe,  as  preserved  in  the  Jewish 
books. 

Thus,  1st.  The  Hindu,  Scytho-Greek,  Greek,  Mechoa- 
can,  and  Persian  legends,  attribute  each  one  its  deluge  to 
the  corruption  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 

Sndly.  In  the  Hindu,  Chaldaic,  Greek,108  and  Lake- 
tribe  legends,  the  persons  saved  from  the  deluge  are  so 
saved  in  consequence  of  some  divine  warning. 

Srdly.  In  the  Hindu,  Chaldaic,  Scytho-Greek,  Greek, 
Mexican,  Mechoagan,  and  Lake-tribe  legends,  the  means 
of  safety  or  preservation  are  an  ark,  skiff,  or  raft. 

4thly.  Among  the  Hindus,  Chaldees,  Scytho-Greeks, 
Greeks,  Mexicans,  Mechoagans,  and  Lake-tribes,  the 
number  of  persons  saved  is  small,  and  generally  confined 
to  a  single  family. 

5thly.  Besides  certain  individuals  saved  from  the  deluge, 
Hindus,  Chaldees,  Scytho-Greeks,  Mechoacans,  Peru- 
vians, and  the  Lake-tribes  make  mention  of  all  sort  of 
animals  as  saved  with  them. 

6thly.  After  the  deluge  had  been  some  time  upon  the 
earth,  the  Chaldees  and  the  Mechoacans  like  the  Jews 
describe  the  persons  in  the  ark  as  from  time  to  time  send- 
ing forth  birds,  and  the  Peruvians  hid  in  the  cave  as  send- 
ing out  dogs,  to  ascertain  whether  the  land  was  yet  dry. 

7thly.  The  Chaldees  and  Greeks  represent  the  indivi- 
duals preserved  as  offering  sacrifice  immediately  on  their 
quitting  the  ark. 

8thly.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  and  two109 
of  the  American  legends,  represent  the  present  race  of 
men  as  the  descendants  of  the  individuals  saved  from  the 
deluge. 

And  9thly.  The  Chaldaic  and  several  of  the  American 
legends  accord  with  the  Jewish  in  connecting  with  the 
deluge  the  variety  of  languages  found  among  man. 

109  Vide  note  99  to  p.  197,  from  as  above,  from  Humboldt)  and  the 
Apollodorus.  Five  Nations.    Vide  Legend,  p. 

"*  The  Tamanaiks  (vide  note     199. 

so 
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If  however  we  now  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  these  several  traditions,  we  will  begin  by  at  once  ex- 
cluding, 

1st.  The  Persian  deluge.     And  this, 

First,  because  it  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority  ;110  for 
it  is  nowhere  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta.    And, 

Secondly,  because  it  is  an  event  which  not  only  does 
not  accord  with  but  actually  stands  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  as  expounded  by  Zoro- 
aster.111 

And  2ndly.  The  Chinese  deluge.  And  this,  because 
it  is  clearly  not  a  universal  deluge,  but  merely  an  acci- 
dental flood.  For  Chun  the  successor  of  Yao  speaks  of  it 
as  an  inundation  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  the 
evils  of  which  he  and  his  nobles  had  laboured  to  avert112  by 
supplying  the  people  with  boats  and  garnering  up  grain 
and  other  provisions  for  them,  and  afterwards  by  cutting 
canals  and  channels  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
lands.118 

Among  the  remaining  deluges,  we  will  also  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Egyptian  of  which  we  have  no  details,  and 
the  Chaldean  viewed  independently  of  its  details  (if  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  one  from  the  testimony  of 
either  Plato  or  Censorinus,114  and  of  the  other  from  that  of 

110  The  authorities  quoted  hy  avec  droiture." — Des  Guignes' 
Hyde  are  Mahommedan  writers —  translation  of  Chou-king,  part  i, 
not    in    this   instance   only  but    c.  iii,  p.  26. 

throughout  his  work— of  which  n>  "  Yu  continua  ainsi :  Quand 

Mosheim  says:"  Liber  pereruditus,  la  grande  inondation  s'6Ieva  jus- 

at  indigestus  et  conjecturis  parum    qu'au  ciel alors  j 'employai  lea 

probabilibu8  passim  refertus."  quatre  Tsai  (barques  pour  les  rivi- 

111  Vide  p.  119-120,  supra.  Sha-  eres,  voitures  pour  les  montagnes, 
ron  Turner  however  finds  a  deluge  Ac.)  Je  suivis  les  montagnes,  et  je 
in  the  Boun-Dehesch.  But  this  coupais  les  bois.  Avec  T  je  fis  des 
deluge,  if  it  be  a  deluge,  has  for  provisions  de  grains  et  de  chair  d' 
its  object  the  regeneration  or  reno-  animaux  pour  faire  subsister  les 
vation  of  our  earth  infested  with  peuples.  Dans  les  neuf  parties  du 
Kharfesters,  and  burnt  up  with  monde,  je  menageai  des  lits  pour 
the  fires  of  Ahriman  :  it  besides  les  rividres,  et  je  les  fis  couler  vers 
precedes  the  creation  of  man.  les  quatre  men.    Au  milieu  des 

111  "Ensuite  il  ajouta,  Yenez,  campagnes  je  creusai  des  canaux, 

Yu.  Quand  nous  eumes  tant  a  pour  communiquer  avec  les  rivi- 

craindre  de  la  grande  inondation,  eres,"  &c. — part  i,  chap,  v,  p.  3d. 

vous  travaillates  avec  ardeur  et  114  Plato,  in  the  Timeeus,  says 
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Seneca,116)  are  really  but  links  in  a  series  of  periodical  oc- 
currences, and  that  these  occurrences,  all  determined  by 
astronomical  phenomena,  all  probably  rest,  not  on  any  living 
and  popular  tradition,  but  on  the  consequential  reasonings 
of  astrological  priests  ;116  in  a  word  these  deluges  may  be, 
not  events  remembered  however  darkly,  but  events  ima- 
gined to  suit  particular  theories. 

2ndly.  That  the  Hindu  deluge,  and  the  Egyptian  and 
Chaldean  may  possibly  be  connected  with  it,  avowedly 
expresses  but  one  of  those  deaths  and  births  to  which 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins  pur  world  like 
ourselves  has  been  and  ever  will  be  subject,117 — until  time 
is  no  more  and  all  individual  and  special  existence  is  lost 
in  the  universality  of  the  great  Brahme. 

Of  the  legends  connected  with  these  several  deluges,  we 
regard  with  suspicion, — 

i.  The  Greek.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
both  Homer  and  Hesiod;  and  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,118  while  they  place  Deucalion  among  the 
first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  are  silent  on  the  great  catas- 
trophe with  which  his  name  is  so  intimately  connected. 
In  the  odes  of  Pindar119  we  first  hear  of  the  Deucalion 
deluge,  but  there  it  is  confined  to  and  localized  in  Greece. 
Plato120  next  speaks  of  it,  and  speaks  of  it  as  universal,  but 

that  the  Egyptian  philosophers  recta  linea  exire  per  orbes  omnium 

informed  Solon  that  the  world  had  possit :    inondationem    futuram, 

suffered  often  by  waterand  by  fire :  cum    eadem    siderum   turba    in 

voWcu  +$opai  Tvftt  iuv  rj  dBan  /uytff-  Capricomum    convenerit.       Illic 

toi moreover,  "certis  tempo-  Bolstitium,hicbrunaconficitur."— - 

rum   curriculis  illuvies  immissa  Seneca,  Nat.  Queest.  iii,  29 ;  Gory, 

caelitu*  omnia  populatur ;  mul-  322. 

taque  et  varia   hominum  fuere  116  Are  not  the  several  opinions 

exitia  ;  ideo  qui  succedunt  et  lit-  with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  de- 

teris  et  musis  orbati  sunt."    And  luge,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  lib. 

vide  Censorinus  "  Of  the  Great  i,  c.  x,  confirmatory  of  this  view 

Tear,"  in  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  of  the  case  ? 

323.  "7  Tide  Wilford,  in  Asiatic  Re- 

110  "  BerossuB,  qui  Belum  inter-  searches,  vol  v.  p.  244 :  and  Dubois, 

pretatus  est,  ait  cursu  ista  siderum  Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  ii,  p.  99. 

fieri :  et  adeo  quidem  id  affirmat,  l18  Herod,  lib.  i,  §  56  ;  Thucyd. 

nt  conflagrationi   atque    diluvio  lib.  i,  §  3. 

tempua   assignet ;    arsura   enim  ,w  Pindar,  Od.  Olym.  ix,  speaks 

terrena  contendit,  quando  omnia  of  Deucalion  as  landing  on  Par- 

sidera,  quae  nunc  diversos  agunt  nassus,  and  re-creating  his  people 

cursus,  in  Cancrum  convenerint,  with  stones,  &c. 

sic  sub  eodem  posita  vestigio,  ut  ***  Plato,  beginning  of  the  third 
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speaks  of  deluges  generally,  as  of  periodical  accidents  by 
which  the  priests  of  Egypt  accounted  for  man's  unsteady 
progress  and  even  regress  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Aris- 
totle knows  of  a  local  inundation  near  Dodona  merely. 
With  Apollodorus121  (and  the  scene  is  still  confined  to 
Greece)  the  legend  first  begins  to  acquire  shape  and  con- 
sistency,— he  mentions  the  ark  \apvaxa.  After  a  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries  in  Plutarch122  we  meet  with  the 
doves.  A  few  more  years,  and  Lucian  knows  of  the  ark 
and  of  the  animals  running  to  it  pair- wise :  in  him  the 
legend  wears  an  Asiatic  dress.  In  general128  then  we  find 
that  the  more  modern  the  author,  the  more  nearly  the 
details  of  his  deluge  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mosaical; 
and  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  legend  which  narrates 
them,  whether  as  told  by  Lucian124  or  by  Ovid,  because 
most  probably  not  of  Grecian  origin,  though  from  local 
circumstances  attached  to  the  name  of  Deucalion,  adds 
little  or  no  weight  to  the  Mosaical  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  universal  deluge. 

ii.  The  Chaldaic,  which  so  agrees  with  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  to  induce  the  belief  either  that  they  have  both  a 
common  origin  or  that  one  is  borrowed  from  the  other, 
for  both125  traditions  are  particular  in  dates,  in  both  the 

book  Be  Legibus ;  Timeeus,  and  p.  157,  &c.  with  Sharon  Turner, 

Critias.  Vide  note  1 1 4,  p.  203,  supra.  Sacred  H  istory,  vol.  ii. 

181  Apollod.  Biblio.  i,  23 ;  and        ***  Pindar  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 

yide  note  99,  p.  197,  supra.     But  tury  B.C. ;  Apollodorus,  about  a 

we  must  remember  that  he  was  century  b.c.    Plutarch  died  a.d. 

acquainted  with  the  books  of  Be-  140 ;  Lucian,  a.d.  180.  And  Apu- 

rossus.  leius,  who  lived  about  this  time, 

10   Incidentally      merely — in  finds  relics  of  the  Deucalion  deluge 

treating  on  the  instincts  of  ani-  on  the  mountains  of  Africa, "  in  Qe- 

mals.  tulea,Mediteraneis  montibus  f uisse 

129  Compare,  for  the  whole  of  ubi  pisces  per  Deucalionis  diluvia 

this,  Ouvier,  Revolutions  du  Globe,  reperiantur."     Apologia  472. 

185  The  Jewish  legend  compared  with  the  Chaldaic  : — 

"  In  the  second  month,  the  se- 
venteenth day  of  the  month,  the 
same  day  were  all  the  fountains." 
&c. 


"  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The 
end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me." 


"  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher 


"  Upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Deesius,  there  would  be  a 
flood." 


"The  deity  Chronus  appeared 
to  Xisuthrus  in  a  vision,  and 
warned  him,"  etc ., "  by  which  man- 
kind would  be  destroyed." 

"  He  therefore  enjoined  him  to 
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Deity  appears  to  his  favoured  servant  and  warns  him  of 
the  approaching  deluge  and  bids  him  build  a  vessel  of  a 
certain  size  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  family  and  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  animals  of  all  sorts,  &c.  In  both 
traditions  too,  after  the  flood  has  abated,  birds  are  at 
intervals  three  times  sent  forth  to  ascertain  whether  the 
earth  is  yet  dry,  and  twice  return  because  they  find  no 
food  nor  any  place  where  they  may  rest  their  feet,  and  the 
third  time  only  remain  abroad ;  and  then  the  inmates  of 
the  ark  in  both  legends  remove  the  covering  and  look  out 
and  seeing  the  earth  above  the  waters  quit  the  ark  and 
build  altars  and  offer  sacrifice  to  God. 


Jewish  : — 
wood  :  the  length  of  the  ark  shall 
be    three    hundred    cubits,    the 
breadth  of  it  five  cubits,"  &c. 

"  And  thou  shalt  come  into  the 
ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with 
thee  ;  and  of  every  living  thing 
of  all  flesh  two  of  every  sort  shalt 
thou  bring  into  the  ark ;  and  take 
unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten," 
&c. 

"After  the  waters  returned  from 
off  the  earth,  Noah  sent  forth  a 
raven,  which  went  forth  to  and 
fro.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove 
from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  the  dove  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and 
she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark.  And  he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  days,  and  again  he  sent  forth 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark  ;  and  the 
dove  came  to  him  in  the  evening ; 
and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive 
leaf,"  &c. 

"  And  Noah  removed  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ark ;  and  behold,  the 
face  of  the  ground  was  dry.1 


»» 


"  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  wife,"  &c.  "And 
Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
and  offered  burnt  offerings  upon 
the  altar." 


Chaldaic  : — 

...build  a  vessel And  he  built 

a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length  and 
two  in  breadth." 

"  And  enjoined  him  'to  take 
with  him  into  it  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  to  convey  on  board 
everything  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  together  with  all  the  differ- 
ent animals,  both  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds." 

"After  the  flood  had  been  upon 
the  earth,  and  was  in  time  abated, 
Xisuthrus  sent  out  birds  from 
the  vessel ;  which,  not  finding 
any  food  nor  any  place  where- 
upon they  might  rest  their  feet, 
returned  to  him  again.  After  an 
interval  of  some  days,  he  sent 
them  forth  a  second  time,  and 
they  now  returned  with  their  feet 
tinged  with  mud.  He  made  trial 
a  third  time  with  these  birds,  and 
they  returned  to  him  no  more." 


"  He  therefore  made  an  opening 
in  the  vessel,  and  upon  looking 
out  found  that  it  was  stranded 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain." 

"  Upon  which  he  immediately 
quitted  the  vessel  with  his  wife, 
his  daughter,  and  the  pilot.  Xisu- 
thrus then... having  constructed 
an  altar,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,"  etc. 
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Aware  then  that  the  Jews  and  Chaldees  were  at  several 
periods  of  their  history  in  intimate  relation  with  each  other, 
we  cannot  but  inquire,  as  the  legends  are  so  circumstan- 
tially alike,  with  which  of  the  two  nations  the  legend  is 
original  ? 

In  favour  of  a  Chaldaic  origin  we  may  observe : 

1st.  That  the  Chaldeans  were  a  nation  while  the  fathers 
of  the  Jewish  people  were  yet  unborn ;  and  that  as  the 
first  great  ancestor  of  the  Jews  came  out  of  Chaldea,  so  out 
of  Chaldea  also  he  probably  brought  all  legends  connected 
with  events  antecedent  to  his  own  time. 

2ndly.  That  the  Chaldees  appear  only  as  the  lords  and 
conquerors  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  relations  of  superior 
to  inferior  are  scarcely  compatible  with  a  borrowing  or 
imitative  spirit — and  this  the  Jews  seem  to  have  felt :  for 
Josephus,126  while  he  illustrates  and  confirms  his  own  na- 
tional legends  by  the  Chaldaic  traditions,  never  once  hints 
that  these  last  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
records.127 

And  Srdly.  That  in  general  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 
at  no  time  disinclined  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  the 
customs  and  views  of  other  people — as  may  be  seen  from 
their  laws,138  many  of  which  evince  an  Egyptian  origin ; 
from  their  later  prophecies,120  which  bear  the  decided  im- 
press of  the  Persian  mind ;  and  lastly,  from  the  literature 
of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,180  which  everywhere  betrays  a 
desire  to  adapt  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  and  expound  it  by 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers. 

In  favour  of  a  Jewish  origin,  we  may  adduce : 

*■■  Josephus  contra  Apion,  i,  in  science  and  their  discoveries  in 

19 ;  Arch.,  i,  6.  the  arts.    Vide  Josephus,  Antiq., 

117  As  an  instance,  and  one  ap-  lib.  i,  c.  ii ;  and  compare  legend 

plicable  to  the  subject  before  us,  ii  from  Berossus,iii  from  Manetho. 

we  may  remark  that  in  his  ac-  U8  Vide  Marsham,  Canon  Chronu 

count  of   the  deluge,  Josephus  passim; Spenser, DeLegibusHebr. 

himself  borrows  either  from  the  ditto ;  and  comp.  Witsius,  iEgyp- 

Ohaldaic  or  Egyptian  legend,  when  tiaca. 

he  states  that  the  children  of  Seth  m  Vide  Gesenius,  Commentar. 

in    anticipation    of    the    deluge  ub.  d.  Jesaia,  uber  Eap.  13,  14, 

raised  two  pillars,  one  of  brick  the  21,  24-27,  34-35,  and  40-66. 

other  of  stone,  on  which  they  en-  iao  Vide  Philo's  Lehrbegriff  by 

grayed,  in  order  that  they  might  Stahl  in  Eichhorn,  Bib.  der  Bib. 

preserve  them,  their  acquisitions  Lit.,  vol.  iv. 
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1st.  The  comparatively  modern  age  of  Berossus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  be  known  to  and 
already  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

And  Sndly.  The  fact  that  Berossus  himself  in  his  account 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  evinces  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  of  the  early  Hebrew  traditions.181 

In  comparing  the  arguments  severally  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  Chaldaic  or  Jewish  origin  for  this  legend,  we 
must  observe  that  the  claim  of  the  Chaldees  is  supported 
by  conjectural  reasons  only, — and  these,  even  allowing  them 
the  full  force  of  positive  evidence,  but  prove  that  a  uni- 
versal deluge  was  a  Chaldaic  tradition ;  while  that  of  the 
Jews,  limited  to  the  legend  in  its  actual  shape,  rests  on  the 
Chaldaic  historian's  avowed  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
traditions,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  borrow  and  adapt 
to  the  heroes  of  his  own  nation.  We  regard  therefore 
the  legend  in  its  details  as  a  Hebrew  and  not  a  Chaldaic 
legend ;  and  the  bare  fact,  the  mere  deluge,  as  a  fact  most 
probably  traditionally  preserved  by  both  people,  who  as 
they  had  a  common  origin  repeated  the  same  thing  on  the 
same  authority,  and  do  not  therefore  add  any  weight  to 
each  other's  testimony. 

in.  We  regard  with  suspicion  the  legends  of  the  New 
World. 

1st.  Because  even  among  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  they 
very  much  differ  one  from  the  other. 

Sndly.  Because  some  of  the  legends,  as  the  Mexican 
and  the  Mechoacan  especially,  too  nearly  resemble  the 
Hebrew,182  in  fact  more  nearly  resemble  it  than  does  any 
other  similar  legend  of  the  Old  World,  the  Chaldean  ex- 
cepted. 

3rdly.  Because,  though  these  people  retain  this  precise 


^  O  8c  rowos  w  $  xvpyov  90*080- 
fiifaay  vw  Ba£vA»r  koAcitoi,  Zia  rip 
Wfxyaiv  rov  wept  n)f  BioAt tcrov  wp*- 
top  tpaypovr  'E0pMot  yap  rip  Tvygv- 

0-iy  Ba£fA  koXovci. — Berossus,  Cory, 
Ancient  Fragments,  p.  36. 

"*  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Hebrew  is  the  true  legend,  or 


rather  that  the  book  of  Genesis 
contains  a  true  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  we  then  suppose  that  rude 
and  uncivilized  tribes  have  re- 
tained a  more  distinct  knowledge 
of  long-past  events  than  the  most 
enlightened  people  of  the  Old 
Continents. 
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and  accurate  remembrance  of  so  distant  an  event  as  the 
deluge,  they  have  lost  all  memory  of  other  and  compara- 
tively modern  events  fully  as  interesting  to  themselves — 
thus  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  original,133  &c. 

And  4thly.  Because,  without  at  all  impugning  the  good 
faith  and  honesty  of  the  first  historians  of  and  travellers  in 
the  New  World,  we  have  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  testimony  when  they  speak  of  its  religion  and  tradi- 
tions.184 For  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  languages 
they  necessarily  misapprehended  much  that  they  saw  and 
heard,  and  as  fervent  religionists  they  probably  not  only 
eagerly  caught  at  every  legend  at  all  reminding  them  of 
Bible  story,  but  by  their  earnest  and  suggestive  questions 
moreover  pressed  the  timid  and  easy-tempered  natives  to 
shape  that  legend  to  their  views.186 

iv.  In  addition  we  may  remark  generally  that  all  these 
legends,  the  Jewish136  excepted,  closely  connect  their  de- 


1W  Robertson's  America,  vol.  i, 
book  iv,  p.  259. 

184  De  Pauw,  Recherches  Phil, 
sur  les  Americains,  vol.  i,  part  iii, 
§  i,  p.  269 ;  and  Robertson  s  Ame- 
rica* book  iv,  §  vii,  p.  367.  And 
see  Valdes,  Hist,  du  Nicaragua, — 
examination  of  several  natives 
touching  their  belief,  ceremonies, 
etc.,  there  (pp.  21, 26)  the  Indians, 
but  who  had  intercourse  with 
Christians,  knew  generally  of  a 
deluge,  (and  Ixtlilxochitl,  Ancient 
Kings  of  Mexico,  p.  2;  Velasco, 
Hist,  of  Quito,  p.  104,  both  speak 
of  a  universal  deluge  as  the  pu- 
nishment of  man's  wickedness,) 
and  vet  a  priest  of  one  of  the 
temples,  sixty  years  of  age,  when 
examined  and  asked  whether  the 
world  had  ever  been  destroyed, 
answered,  u  Je  ne  sais ;  si  d'autres 
Tout  dit  c'est  qu'ils  le  savent ; 
quant  a  moi  je  l'ignore". — Valdes, 
ut  sup.,  p.  31  ;  from  Ternaux- 
Compans,  Voyages  originaux  pour 
servir  a  l'Hist.  de  I'Amerique. 

196  In  this  way,  and  seemingly 
from  no  mercenary  motives  but 
out  of  mere  goodnature,  his  pun- 
dits imposed  upon  the  enthusias- 
tic and  credulous  Wilford. 


118  That  the  people  of  America 
should  have  some  remembrance 
of  a  deluge  or  deluges  was  natural 
from  the  nature  of  their  country 
(vide  de  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  les 
Americains ;  Purchas,  Pilgrimage; 
Of  the  Tinitiras,  p.  699;  also  Con- 
damine,  and  Lettres  eclifiantes, 
quoted  in  Robertson's  America, 
book  iv,  p.  252,  note),  and  the 
Mexican  drawings  adduced  by 
Sharon  Turner  from  Humboldt, 
prove  no  more  than  a  general 
tradition  of/some  greater  deluge 
than  ordinary  :  "  The  drawing  of 
the  deluge  represents  the  goddess 
of  water  descending  towards  the 
earth ;  Coxcox,  the  Noah  of  Mex- 
ico, and  his  wife,  seated  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  covered  with 
leaves,  and  floating  amid  the 
waters." — Researches,  vol.  ii,  p. 
23.  "Another  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
lying  in  a  bark.  The  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which,  crowned  by 
a  tree,  rises  above  the  waters,  is 

the  peak  of  Colhuacan At  the 

foot  of  the  mountain  appear  the 
heads  of  Coxcox  and  nis  wife. 
The  latter  of  them  is  known  by 
the  two  tresses  in  the  form  of 
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luge  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  We  may 
therefore  be  permitted  to  ask,  first,  whether  they  all  refer 
to  the  same  event :  or  whether  not  rather  to  some  local 
inundation,  afterwards  magnified  into  an  universal*  deluge 
by  the  infant  people  whose  world,  probably  bounded  by 
the  nearest  mountains,  it  laid  waste  and  whose  ancestors  it 
destroyed  ?  *  and  secondly,  whether  their  similarity  of 
details  is  not  traceable  to  that  facility  for  appropriation 
characteristic  of  nations  in  the  mythic  stage  of  development. 
-Having  thus  examined  the  different  traditions  of  dif- 
ferent people  with  regard  to  a  deluge,  and  also  stated  some 
objections  to  their  authenticity,  originality,  &c,  we  shall 
conclude  by  observing,  that  while  we  concede  that  they 
are  both  numerous  enough  and  similar  enough  to  justify 
the  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  Moses  in  adducing  them 
as  evidence  corroboratory  of  the  truth  of  Moses'  history : — 
we  must  also  avow  that  in  our  eyes  they  are  neither  in 
their  meaning  sufficiently  precise,  nor  as  testimony  suf- 
ficiently independent  one  of  the  other,  to  command  our 
acceptance  of  the  facts  they  preserve ; — they  seem  to  us 
in  a  word  to  form  rather  an  excuse  than  a  ground  for  be- 
lief in  a  universal  deluge. 

Chapter  vm,  verses  1-3.  On  this  incident  of  the  dove 
it  may  be  observed  that  one  does  not  quite  understand, 

1st.  Why  she  should  so  willingly  do  Noah's  bidding. 
In  very  truth  she  could  have  been  no  common  dove.  Like 
the  birds138  and  beasts  that  grace  our  fairy  tales,  she  is  not 


hornf,  which  denote  the  female 
sex." — Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  64. 
From  these  simple  drawings  to 
the  legend  of  the  Mechoacans 
there  is  a  long  interval. 

117  This  exception  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  Jews  as  a  no- 
madic people  were  attached  to 
their  ancestors,  not  to  a  country ; 
and  while  therefore  they  care  little 
about  the  country  on  which  the 
ark  rests,  they  insist  strongly  on 
their  descent  from  the  favoured 
son  of  him  who  was  saved  in  that 
ark. 


188  Pliny  indeed  asserts  that  the 
Taprobanes,  in  their  sea  voyages, 
employ  birds,  by  whose  flight  they 
direct  their  course.  "  Siderum  in 
navigando  nulla  observatio,  Sep- 
temtrio  non  cernitur :  sed  volucres 
secum  vehunt,  emittentes  saspius, 
meatumque  earum  terrain  peten- 
tium  comitantur."  To  this  expe- 
dient of  a  rude  people,  and  not 
probably  confined  to  them, — Ice- 
land is  said  to  have  been  thus 
discovered, — may  we  trace  the  use 
of  birds  in  the  ark  of  the  deluge  ? 
—Pliny,  vi,  24. 


«< 
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subject  to  the  vulgar  laws  of  a  merely  animal  nature,  she 
is  fitted  to  do  man  service,  she  is  endowed  with  high  in- 
stincts, she  has  human  thoughts  and  is  gifted  with  a 
human  soul;  or  surely,  raven-like,  she  would  hover  round 
the  ark  which  is  her  home,  and  which  holds  her  mate  and 
her  nest  and  her  young;  or  if  she  had  indeed  flown  away 
into  the  wide  and  desert  world  to  find  some  spot  whereon 
she  might  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot,  having  found  that  spot 
either  she  would  never  have  returned  to  her  former 
prison,  or  she  would  have  returned  to  it  with  mud  on  her 
feet  or  on  her  wings,  as  the  doves  of  the  Babylonian  or 
the  dogs  of  the  Peruvian  legend,  bearing  about  her  body 
some  accidental  mark  indicative  of  the  then  state  of  the 
earth139 — but  bringing  no  olive- leaf,  expressly  plucked  off 
as  a  symbol  for  Noah  that  the  world  again  wore  some  por- 
tion of  her  ancient  fruitfulness  and  beauty.140 

And  2ndly.  Why  Noah  should  employ  this  bird  on 
such  a  service  ?  For  however  pleasingly  the  dove  adorns 
this  otherwise  dreary  legend,  she  is  in  reality  sent  on  a 
useless  and  unnecessary  mission.  She  can  teach  Noah 
nothing  which  he  could  not  much  more  readily  and  more 
naturally  and  certainly  ascertain  by  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  ark;  for  whether  his  vessel  had  stranded  on 
plain  or  mountain,  from  its  roof  he  could  either  see  the 
mountains  above  him  or  watch  the  gradual  regress  of  the 
waters  at  his  feet.     Wherefore  then  send  forth  the  dove? 

And  yet  these  doves  are  found  in  many  traditions.  Is 
it  not  because  they  are  mythic  birds  ?  As  the  expression 
of  the  popular  mind,  the  myth  forms  itself  upon  and  ac- 
counts for  popular  notions.  But  as  the  voice  of  Humanity 
it  speaks  man's  hopes  and  fears  and  wishes ;  and  as  the 
voice  of  infant  uneducated  Humanity  it  speaks  them  with 


"•  Vide  Babylonian  and  Peru- 
vian Legends,  p.  194,  199.  The 
mud  the  Arabs  have  however 
added.  Vide  Wilkinson's  Modern 
Egyptians,  vol.  i,  p.  402,  note. 

140  If  we  suppose  that  the  dove 
returned  with  an  olive  leaf,  be- 
cause she  was  then  building  her 
nest,  and  very  naturally  brought 
back  with  her  any  materials  which 


might  serve  that  purpose,  it  will 
then  be  objected  to  us  :  1st,  That 
the  return  of  a  bird  building  its 
nest  could  be  no  evidence  to  Noah 
of  the  state  of  the  earth;  and 
2dly,  That  if  we  suppose  our  bird 
to  be  building  her  nest  this  week, 
we  cannot  suppose  her  deserting 
it  the  next ;  and  yet  from  her 
third  mission  she  never  returns. 
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all  the  naive  and  simple  faith  of  childhood,  knowing  no 
laws  of  criticism  and  indifferent  to  all  facts  of  observation 
and  experience.  The  myth  then,  while  it  loves  the  won- 
derful and  hesitates  not  to  realize  man's  most  extravagant 
phantasies,  also  willingly  engages  the  affections  on  the  side 
of  national  prejudices.  But  the  myth  is  the  creation,  not 
of  one  intellect,  but  of  an  age ; — and  as  it  comes  forth  at 
its  first  birth  rude  and  bare,  a  mere  outline,  and  is  un- 
checked in  its  growth  by  the  fetters  of  writing; — and  as 
it  then  lives  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  a  people, 
what  wonder  that  it  appropriates  every  pleasant  incident, 
and  indifferent  to  all  charges  of  plagiarism  gladly  seizes 
as  its  prey  upon  any  fresh  marvel  which  arrests  its  atten- 
tion and  captivates  its  fancy,  and  thus,  with  adaptations  to 
suit  the  popular  taste,  narrates  itself  everywhere  with  the 
same  ornamental  details.141 

Chapter  vm,  verse  4 :  "  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights."  In  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  all  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up 

Verses  10,  12,  17 :  "  After  seven  days,  the  waters 

of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  prevailed  ex- 
ceedingly; fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  pre- 
vail, and  the  mountains  were  covered.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  upon  the  earth  one  hundred  and  fifty  days." 
"And  after  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  the 
waters  were  abated,  and  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.142     Verse  5:  "In  the  tenth  month, 

141  As  an  illustration,  vide  the  gtnilert  et  cTepine  de  bouc.  Cette 

Greek  myth  of  the  deluge  in  its  montagne  est  une  des  plus  tristes 

several  stages  of  development.  et  des  plus  desagreables  aspects 

141  Ararat  is  thus  described  by  qu'il  y  ait  but  la  terre.     On  riy 

Tournefort  (note,  p.  209):  "Nous  trouve  ni  arbrcs,  ni  arbriteeaux. 

commencames  a  monter  ce  jour-la  Encore  moins  de  religieux  Arm6- 

le  Mont   Ararat,  but    les    deux  niens  ou  Francs... II  n'v  a  d'ani- 

heures  apres  midi ;  mais  ce  ne  fut  maux  vivana  qu'au  bas  de  la  mon- 

pas  sans  peine.    II  faut  grimper  tagne  et  vers  le  milieu;  ceux  qui 

dans  des  sables  mouvans,  ou  Ton  occupe  la  premidre  region  sont  de 

ne  voit  que  quelques   pieds  de  pauvres  bergers,  et  des  troupeaux 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains seen."  Verse  6 :  "At  the  end  of  forty  days  Noah 
opened  the  window  of  the  ark  ....  and  he  sent  forth 
a  raven,  and  also  he  sent  forth  a  dove."  ....  Verse  10 : 
"  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,"  &c.  Verse  12 : 
"  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days."  Verse  IS :  "  In 
the  sixth  hundredth  and  first  year,  of  the  first  month,  of 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up. 
And  on  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried." 

From  these  verses  it  appears  that  we  have  a  period  of 
five  months,  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second 
month  to  the  seventeenth  of  the  seventh,  measured  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days;  and  also  another  period  of 
two  months,  from  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year  inclusive,  consisting  of  forty 
days,  and  of  thrice  seven  days,  or  of  sixty-one  days.  We 
have  therefore  a  diluvian  year  of  twelve  months,  of  thirty 
days  each  we  may  conclude,  or  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days. 

If  the  several  seven  days  mentioned  in  these  chapters 
are  evidence  that  the  septenary  cycle,  determined  by  the 
regular  periodical  recurrence  of  a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest, 
was  known  to  Noah  or  the  antediluvian  world,  then  these 
several  seven  days  must  all  of  them  either  begin  or  close 
with  a  sabbath.  If  therefore  Noah  enters  the  ark  on  a  sab- 
bath, on  a  sabbath  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  will 
be  broken  up,  and  on  a  sabbath  also  the  raven  and  the 
dove  will  be  sent  forth  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth. 
But  if  we  follow  the  natural  course  of  the  story,  we  find 
that  on  the  seventh  day  after  Noah  enters  the  ark  the  de- 
luge begins,  and  that  it  prevails  for  five  months,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days;  that  it  then  gradually  decreases  for 

galeux,  parmi   lesquels  on  voit  cette  effroyable  solitude  nous  avoit 

quelques  perdrix ;  ceux  de  la  se-  jett£,  nous  ne  laissons  pas  de  cher- 

conde  region  sont  des  tigres  et  des  cher  ces  monasteres  curat  Steuys 

corneilles.      Tout  It  reste  de  la  n'est  pas  le  soul  qui  a  parle  ; 

morUagne  est  couverte  de  neige  cependant  on  nous  assura  qu'il 

depuis  que  l'arche  s'y  arreta,  et  n'y  avoit   qu'un    petit    couvent 

ces  neiges  sont  cachees  la  moitie  abandonne,  au  pied  de  rabime." — 

de  l'ann6e  sous  des  nuages  fort  Tournefort,   Voyage  du  Levant, 

cpais Malgr6  l'etonnemcnt  oil  vol.  iii,  Let.  six,  p.  215-29. 
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two  months  and  thirteen  days,  or  seventy-three  days,  i.e. 
until  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  on  which  day  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  are  seen ;  and  that  forty  days  after  this 
time  Noah  sends  forth  the  raven;  and  seven  days  after 
the  dove.  We  have  then  from  the  entrance  of  Noah  into 
the  ark  to  the  flight  of  the  raven  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  days,  a  number  no  way  divisible  by 
seven.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  each  of  these  seven 
days  were  any  seven  days  chosen  arbitrarily,  and  not  any 
seven  days  determined  by  the  periodical  recurrence  of  a 
particular  feast. 

Verse  2.  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  &c. 

"  Spirits  and  Gods  have  vanished."  Crime  and  violence 
have  driven  Jehovah  from  his  pleasant  Eden.  Heaven  is 
now  his  dwelling  place :  and  man  is  no  more  admitted  to 
his  presence,  and  can  no  more  approach  him  with  blood- 
less gifts.  To  propitiate  his  Deity,  to  gain  his  favour,  hp 
must  now  build  altars  and  offer  on  them  burnt  sacrifices, 
the  savour  of  which  will  rise  with  their  smoke  and  bear  up 
his  prayers  and  wishes  to  the  high  and  invisible  God. 

"  And  Noah  took  of  every  clean  beast,"  &c.  The  per- 
sonality which  has  hitherto  so  strongly  marked  the  acts  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  Creator  here  takes  the  form  of 
caprice.  Jehovah  made — with  the  exception  of  man  who 
is  their  lord — all  animals  equal,  and  blessed  them  all. 
And  now,  without  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  preference, 
we  find  that  his  altars  must  only  be  served  with  those 
animals  here  termed  (no  one  knows  wherefore)  clean. 
Gradually  we  are  prepared  for  all  those  nice  distinctions 
of  sacrificial  meats  which  crowd  the  Jewish  ceremonial  and 
the  old  Pagan  idolatries.148 

"  And  the  Lord  smell ed  a  sweet  savour".144      However 

149  For  some  of  the  niceties  lu  i.  The  sacrifice  afforded  sub- 
attending  pagan  sacrifices,  see  stantial  pleasure  to  him  to  whom 
Fourmont,  Anciens  Peuples,  vol.  i,  it  was  offered  :  thus  Orestes,  when 
p.  203;  for  those  attending  Jew-  he  invokes  his  father's  help  against 
ish,  the  four  last  books  of  Moses,  ifigisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  re- 
passing minds  him  that — 

Olrrm  yap  or  vot  Scurf  s  fwopoi  fyormv 

Krifoiar*  ft  ft«  fiiiy  wop*  tvtttwvott  tffti 

ArifAOs  tv  wvpourt  ft'ierttruis  \doros.^Mschy\.,  Choe.  483. 

And  Prometheus,  §  f,  in  Luciau,  'Of*  5c   vfias  /iaAwrra  x^Pot**  ry 
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fondly  we  may  dwell  on  the  differences  which  separate 
the  Jewish  from  the  Pagan  mind,  those  differences  in  the 
early  periods  of  history  at  least  are  apparent  rather  than 
real.  And  hence  it  is  that,  although  the  Jew  owes  fealty 
but  to  one  God  while  the  Pagan  pays  homage  to  a  thousand, 
that  nevertheless  they  both  so  often  agree,  as  well  in  the 
acts  and  character  they  attribute,  the  one  to  his  God, 
the  other  to  his  gods,  as  also  in  the  mode  of  worship 
by  which  they  both  hope  to  gain  the  divine  favour.  The 
same  views  in  a  word  pervade  the  same  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  acts  of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  remembering 
always  that  he  is  a  human  and  no  sensual  God,  we  may 
find  parallels  in  the  acts  of  Pagan  deities ;  e.g.  this  "  the 
Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour  and  said  in  his  heart  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake",  may  we  not 
fairly  illustrate  by  that  assurance  which  in  the  Odyssey145 
Mercury  makes  to  Calypso,  that  not  willingly  did  he  tra- 
verse the  vast  and  desert  sea  where  man  has  built  no 
cities,  and  offers  no  sacrifices  or  choice  hecatombs  ?     And 

«cwHp,  km  Tyr  ciwxmw  ravrriv  ^&i0Tip  Veda,  p.  80  :  "  The  beloved  manes 
oioptyout,  dxoray  us  top  ovparov  4i  of  our  ancestors,  which  before 
Kwteoa  y§prirai  tAi<r<ropcri}  xtpi  tarry,  were  trembling  through  hunger, 
And  that  Indra,  whom  the  Rig-  have  now  eaten  and  are  satisfied." 
Veda,  passim,  makes  to  delight  in  n.  It  was  necessary  to  the  well- 
oblation  and  sacrifice,  the  Sama  being  of  the  deity.  Thus  in  the 
"  praises  all  the  day  long,  as  him  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  Prometheus 
who  gets  muzzy  on  the  sacrificial  informs  Peisthetairos  that  in  con- 
beverage  placed  in  the  sacred  ves-  sequence  of  his  measures  Jupiter 
sels."  (p.  115.)     And  again  Sama-  perishes  : 

Ovct  yap  ov&fit  ovScr  aripwrot*  cti 
8coi<rur,  ou8c  itvura  ni\pu»v  euro 
Ayr)\0(V  &s  fi/xas  aw*  f jccwov  rod  XP0V0Vi 

AAA'  iHTT€p*l  &*<TtlO<popOlS  ftyJTCVO/tf f 

Awu  BurjKwp. — 1515. 

And  similarly  in  Hindu  Mytho-  82,  note ;    Vishnu  Purana,  71 ; 

logy,  when    the   sage  Durvasas  comp.  Zend,  supra,  note  75,  p. 

"  pronounced  that  Sudra  and  all  111. 

the  three  worlds  under  his  supre-  14t  Vide  Odys.  if,  quoted  (note 

macy  should  be  deprived  of  their  54,  p.  147)  chap,  iv ;  and  similarly 

Sri  or  prosperity ;  the  world  in  in  the  Metamorphoses,  when  Ju- 

consequence  fell  into  decay,  sacri-  piter  declares  his  intention  of  de- 

fices  ceased,  and  the  gods  were  en-  stroking  the  earth  by  a  deluge, 

feeMed." — Wilson,  Hindu  Thea.,  i,  though  the  gods  assent : — 

"  Est  tamen  humani  generis  jactura  dolori 
Omnibus  :  et  quae  sit  terras,  mortalibus  orbre 
Forma  futura  rogant :  quis  sit  laturus  in  aras 
Thura  t  — Lib.  i,  verse  246. 
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do  not  then  the  words  of  this  verse  seem  to  express,  that 
Jehovah  too  was  weary  of  the  vast  solitude  of  the  waters, 
and  was  so  rejoiced  again  to  breathe  the  odour  of  sacrifice 
that  he  gladly  determined  never  more  to  destroy  man  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

"  Neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done".  Is  this  promise  reconcileable  with 
the  Christian  notion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  ? 
Can  the  human  race  perish  away  by  slow  decay  ?  Shall 
not  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply",  that  oft-repeated  injunc- 
tion of  the  Deity,  that  one  command  which  man  has  never 
ceased  to  fulfil,  that  great  instinct  of  our  nature,  shall  it 
not  be  ever  stronger  than  and  always  prevail  against  the 
never-resting  scythe  of  our  terrible  enemy  Death  ?  But 
is  the  human  race  then  eternal  ?  We  know  not  whence 
they  are,  but  there  are  traditions  which  are  prophecies, 
and  which  like  the  voice  of  God  are  heard  in  every  corner 
of  this  great  Paradise,  the  world — and  they  proclaim  that 
the  universe146  like  ourselves  must  perish.  While  the 
earth  remaineth,  God  will  not  any  more  smite  man :  the 
same  destruction  may  however  envelope  both. 

Verse  22.  This  division  of  the  seasons  is  a  purely  agri- 
cultural one.  Seed-time  and  harvest  or  spring  and 
autumn  are  the  only  two  specified  and  definite  divisions  of 
the  year :  heat  and  cold,  or  summer  and  winter,  are  but 
some  indefinite  spaces  of  time  between  these  two  great 
epochs,  these  busy  periods  in  the  life  of  the  husbandman ; 
and  they  are  expressed  consequently  by  terms  which  indi- 
cate, not  activity  and  exertion,  but  patience  if  not  idleness. 

By  the  way,  Von  Bohlen,  in  his  "  Alte  Indien",  some- 
where objects  to  our  narrative  of  the  deluge,  on  the  score 
of  its  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  a  year  he 
asserts  impossible  at  this  early  period.  And  somewhat 
strange  it  doubtless  is  that  the  antediluvian  men,  who  had 
so  nicely  observed  the  course  of  sun  and  stars  that  they 

140  The  limited  duration  of  the  Boun-Dehesch,  Zend,  vol.  iii ;  and 

world  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  it  was  known  even  to  the  Greek 

the  Hindu  and  old  Persian  creeds,  and  Roman  religions,  vide  Ovid, 

Vide  from  the  Lainga  Puran,  Vans  Metamor.,  lib.  i. 
Kennedy,  Hind.  Myth.,  p.  202; 
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had  a  year  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days147  each,  should 
nevertheless  have  been  so  negligent  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  year  as  in  reality  to  have  two  seasons  only,  seed- 
time and  harvest.148  But  who  can  assert  d  priori  the 
particular  direction  which  civilization  may  take  ?  The 
Greeks  were  long  without  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
year,149  and  yet  Mexico  at  its  discovery  had  a  year  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  monthly  and  five  intercalary  days. 
The  Otaheitans  too  built  curiously  carved  canoes,  and  wove 
cloth  and  mats,  and  were  nevertheless  ignorant  that  water 
could  be  made  to  boil.  And  the  Peruvians  had  con- 
structed roads  throughout  their  dominions,  and  established 
posts  of  communication  between  the  capital  and  their  pro- 
vinces, and  had  learned  moreover  to  card  and  weave  wool, 
and  to  work  silver  into  vessels  and  tools  and  even  occa- 
sionally to  mould  it  into  images  which  prettily  imitated 
nature  :160  and  yet  the  iron  at  their  feet  they  had  never 
observed,  and  knew  not  how  to  turn  to  account.161  When 
therefore  we  compare  what  the  early  nations  are  said  at 
any  given  time  to  have  known  with  that  of  which  they 
remained  in  ignorance,  we  may  often  be  surprised  as  well 
at  the  subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  their  discoveries  as  at  the 

147  One  of  the  books  of   the    l'ordre. — M6moires  des  Chinois, 
Zendavesta  is  the  Siruze,  or  Li-    vol.  iii,  p.  226. 

turgical  Calendar,  as  Kleuker  calls        14g  According  to  Herodotus,  the 

it.      Anquetil   says   that  Siruze  Greeks  borrowed  their  year  from 

means  thirty  days ;  and  the  book  the  Egyptians ;  vide  lib.  ii,  c.  iv. 

is  divided  according  to  the  thirty        lso  "Cejardin 6toit  du  terns 

days  of  the  months,  but  in  feet  it  des  Tncas  tout  d'or  et  d'argent, 

contains  only  twenty-nine  days,  comme  ceux  qu'on  voyoit  dans 

Kleuker  concludes  therefore  that  les  palais  de  leurs  rois,  ou  il  y 

there  was  a  period  when  the  Zend  avoit  en  or  quantity  d'herbes,  de 

month  was  lunar  and  of  twenty-  fleurs,  de  plantes  et  d'arbres  de 

nine  days. — Vide  Rhode,  Heilige  diverses  sortes,  comme  aussi  plu- 

Sage  des  Zend  Volks,  p.  38.  sieurs  animaux  grands  et  petits, 

148  The  Vedas  also  nave  a  year  etc La  meme  6toient   repre- 

of  12  months  and  360  days;  and  sentes  au  naturel,  et  mis  en  leur 

in   China  Yao,  in   whose    reign  place des  papillons  et  des  oi- 

that  great  deluge  happened  which  seauz  de  toutes  les  sortes  pour 

overwhelmed  nearly  the  whole  of  rembellissement  de  ce  lieu." — 

China,  gave  to  the  year  a  length  Hi&toire  des  Yncas,  lib.  iii,  c.  xxiv. 
of  366  days,  and  ordered  a  calen-        iai  "  I1b  avoient  plusieurs  mines 

dar  to  be  made  "  qui  d6terminat  de  fer,  mais  Us  ne  le  savoient  pas 

exactement  le  commencement  de  tirer,"  etc. — Vide  Histoire    des 

chacune   des  quatre   saisons   de  Yncas,  par  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 

l'ann6e,  afin  que  tout  fut  dans  vol.  i,  p.  120. 
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stupidity  of  their  ignorance:  but  we  cannot  from  their 
ignorance  argue  against  their  inventions. 

diopter  ix.  The  Elohim  blesses  Noah  and  his  sons  as 
he  before  blessed  Adam. 

1st.  He  bids  them  replenish  the  earth,  i.e.,  He  enjoins 
that  sexual  intercourse  which  has  for  its  end  the  produc- 
tion of  offspring. 

2ndly.  He  delivers  into  their  hands  the  whole  animal 
creation :  the  fear  of  them  is  upon  beast  and  bird  and  fish ; 
the  reign  of  love  has  ceased,  the  reign  of  fear  has  begun. 

Srdly.  He  gives  them  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  to 
be  for  meat  for  them ;  but  as  when  he  gave  Adam  the 
fruits  of  every  tree  in  Eden  for  food,  he  specially  excluded 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  so  now,  when  he  per- 
mits man  to  eat  of  all  living  creatures,  he  at  the  same  time 
forbids  him  "to  eat  the  blood  thereof,  which  is  the  life 
thereof." 

"  Even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 
There  is  no  animal  however  disgusting  which  the  necessi- 
ties or  the  gluttony  of  some  nations  does  not  even  in  our 
day  render  palatable.  Thus  the  aborigines  of  New  South 
Wales  will  eat  all  sorts  of  reptiles  ;  and  for  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  "  toad-stools  and  rotten  fish  and  willow-bark  are 
delicacies".162  The  nomadic  or  mountain  races  of  In- 
dia153 eagerly  devour  foxes,  cats,  rats,  serpents,  and  any 
flesh  except  that  of  the  cow.  The  native  Americans,  ac- 
cording to  Lafitau,154  eat  of  every  thing  and  find  every  thing 
good ;  and  Robertson155  mentions  that  they  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  subsist  on  spiders,  eggs  of  ants,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, various  reptiles  of  odious  forms  and  a  kind  of  unc- 
tuous earth.  And  even  among  more  civilized  people  we  not 
unfrequently  find  that  some  sorts  of  flesh  are  considered 
edible,  from  which  our  own  countrymen  generally  would 
turn  away  with  disgust ;  thus  in  Greece  and  Rome156  the 

in  Vide  supra,  note  28,  p.  193,  manger  de  tout  sans  discernement, 
and  Tytler,  Progress  of  Discovery  et  a  trouver  tout  bon,"  etc. — La- 
in N.  America,  p.  92.  fitau,  Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  vol.  ii, 

in  Dubois,  Moeurs  dee  Indes,  p.  91,  92. 

part  i,  c.  ▼.  1M  America,  book  iv. 

***"!*  necessity  les  oblige  a  1M  Scholion    to    Aristophanes, 
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ass  was  eaten,  at  Athens  the  grasshopper  was  an  hors 
cTaeuvre1*7 and  the  hedgehog  a  delicacy;  and  in  our  own  day 
the  Egyptians  willingly  eat  of  the  locust,  the  Tartar  tribes 
of  the  field  mouse,168  the  Arabs  of  the  camel,  and  the  South 
Americans  of  the  horse;  and  in  Java  white  ants,159  in 
Cochin-China  hatched  eggs,160  in  China161  earth-worms, 
wild  cats  and  puppies,  in  Italy  one  sort  of  snails,  and  in 
France  frogs,  are  severally  esteemed  delicacies.  A  foolish 
and  self-conceited  nation,  when  it  sees  other  people  and 
these  no  way  in  the  rear  of  civilization  thus  gladly  turn- 
ing to  use  and  finding  nourishment  in  meats  which  it 
regards  as  an  abomination,  will  no  doubt  swell  with  pride 
at  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  its  own  superior  niceness 
and  purity ;  but  a  wise  one  will  begin  to  consider  whether 
or  not  its  catalogue  of  edible  animals  is  not  too  exclusive, 
and  whether  it  has  not  rejected  from  its  tables  many  kinds 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  and  thus  unnecessarily 
restricted  its  means  of  subsistence.162 

"  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  injunction,  flesh  cannot  be  eaten  until  it  has  been 
prepared  by  fire.   And  yet,  that  originally  flesh  was  eaten 

Vesp.   194 ;  and  Pliny,  "  Pullos  Chinese  epicures  as  an  exquisite 

asinarum  epulari  Maecenas  insti-  species  of  game. — Ibid.,  ii,  322. 

tuit,  eo  tempore  multum  prolatos  "  Les  Ghinois  sont  gourmands  et 

onegris." — Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  §  68.  mangentvolon tiers  detoutessortes 

187  Xaptw  orflurroAu»<rc«f. — Athen.,  de  choses,   mais  plus  volontiers 

iv,  viii.    The  hedgehog,  Barrow  d'un  chien  que  d'un  porceau,  ou 

says,  is  still  eaten  by  the  gypsies  que  de  la  chasse." — Hist.  Yoy. 

in  Spain.  Holland,  ii,  260. 

"•   Pallas  Reisen   durch  ver-  lM  Plato,  De  Repub.,  L.  iii,  404, 

schiedene  Provinzen  des  Russis-  observes  that  Homer,  who  is  suffi- 

chen  Reichs,  vol.  iii,  p.  348.  ciently  precise    in    his   descrip- 

159  Raffles*  Java,  i,  107.  tions  of  the  feasts  of  his  heroes, 

100  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  Siam.  never  speaks  of  fish  as  an  article 

The    attendant    observed    "  that  of  food  among  them :  'Oio6a  yap 

hatched   eggs  formed  a  delicacy  6r<  «▼*  arpanas  «r  ran  rwv  fywwr 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  loruurwiv,  ovrt  ixOwiv  avrovs  hmff 

only  adopted  by  people  of  distinc-  km  ravra  m  toAarrp  ev  EAAijffvorry 

tion.  ovraSy  ovrc  l<p0ot$  Kptaaiv  aXka  povov 

lei  «  The  first  course  consisted  oirrou ;  and  only  to  avoid  starva- 

of  various  relishes...  assalted  earth-  tion,  does  he  show  us  the  compa- 

worms." — Dubois,  Chinese,  i,  302.  nions  of  Ulysses  eating  fish  and 

"The  wild  cat  is  considered  by  birds  when  in  the  island  of  the  Sun: 

Kcu  5ij  ayfrqv  *tp*x*<Ticov  a\rrrtvovr*s  avaytcrt 

\X&v$,  opviBas  rct  <pi\o.s  6,  n  gc^ms  utotro. — Od.  xii,  330, 
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raw18*  we  may  fairly  presume,  because  it  is  frequently  so 
eaten  by  the  more  savage  races,  and  so  eaten  even  where 
the  properties  of  fire  in  preparing  flesh  for  food  are  known. 
In  fact  there  are  several  reasons  which  retard  the  univer- 
sal application  of  fire  to  this  purpose. 

1st.  The  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh  renders  it  palatable,184 
and  compared  with  the  high  flavour  of  the  hot  blood 
baked  meats  doubtless  taste  tame  and  mawkish. 

2ndly.  The  time  and  trouble166  necessary  to  prepare 
flesh  by  fire  little  suit  the  voracious  and  impatient  appe- 
tites for  which  all  savages  are  remarkable.166  Not  until 
man  begins  to  make  provision  and  to  have  a  fixed  dwelling 
and  set  and  appointed  times  for  eating  can  cooked  flesh 
come  into  general  use.167    And 

16t  Some  nations  however  eat  (Raffles' Java,  Append.,  91.)  And 

their  food  after  drying  it  in  the  the  Abyssinians,  Bruce  tells  us— 

sun  (Goguet,   Origine   des  Lois,  the  fact  is  denied  by  Salt,  but 

lib.  ii,  p.  76) ;  or  in  the  wind,  as  was  admitted  by  an  Abyseinian 

the  Loo-Chooans  (Davis,  Chinese,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  W. 

i,  154).  Jones  before  Brace's  work  was 

104  In  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  published  (As.  Res.,  i,  384),  and 
Holland.,  vol.  i,  p.  697,  is  an  ac-  has  been  confirmed  by  later  tra- 
count  of  the  dinner  of  a  savage  of  Tellers — eat  with  a  peculiar  relish 
the  coast  of  South  America  off  their  brinde,  meat  raw  and  palpi- 
Penguin  Island:  "  Comme  die  ne  tating,  which  "  they  cut  without 
voutoit  point  manger  de  viande  caring  whether  the  ox  is  dead  or 
cuite,  on  lui  donna  des  oiseauz  alive"; — and  also  the  people  of 
qui  e*toient  dans  les  canots,  qu'elle  Thibet,  at  least  so  the  Pere  Hya- 
prit,  et  en  ayant  tire*  les  plus  cinthe  describes  them  in  a  note 
grandes  plumes,  elle  les  ouvrit  appended  to  his  translation  of  a 

avec  des  coquilles Ensuiteelle  Chinese  description  of  Thibet.— • 

les  vida,  et  jetta  le  fiel,  les  en-  N.  Journal  Asiatique,  iv,  248. 
trailles,  et  le  coeur,  mais  elle  passa  10s    Vide    an   enumeration    of 
le  foie  sur  le  feu  et  le  mangea  some  of  the  long  and  tedious  ex- 
encore  si  cru,  que  le  sang  en  cou-  pedients  to  which  savage  nations 

loit  le  long  de  ses  levres Les  have  recourse  for  cooking  their 

autres  parties  du  corps,  elle  les  meat,  in  Goguet,  ut  supra,  Origine 

dechira  de  ses  dents,  en  sorte  que  des  Lois,  p.  76-7. 

le  sang  lui  couloit  sur  le  sein.  m  E.g.  the  example  of  Saul's 

Les  enfans  firent  de   meme,  et  soldiers    after   their    victory    at 

mangerent  des  oiseaux  tout  eras."  Michmash. — Sam.  xiv. 

The  Samojedes  eat  fish  always,  167  1  have  no  distinct  authority 

and  flesh  often,  raw.  (Hist.  Gin.  for  this,  but  it  is  consonant  with 

des  Voy.,  xviii,  504.) — "Les  Os-  reason,  and   I  find  that  among 

tiacs  paroissent  faire  grand  cas  wandering  tribes  raw  flesh  is  not 

du  sang  chaud  de  auelque  ani-  unfrequently  eaten.  ThusBurck- 

mal  que  ce  soit."  (lb.,  p.  515).  hardt,  of   the   nomad  tribes  in 

The  6ugi8  also  are  fond  of  the  Syria,  tells  us  that  among  them 

blood  and  raw  flesh  of  animals,  "the  livers  and  lungs  of  all  ani- 
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Srdly.  The  introduction  of  cooked  meats  is  probably 
opposed  by  those  who,  mistaking  ferocity  for  courage,  in- 
sist that  raw  flesh  gives  strength,  hardihood  and  all  other 
manly  virtues.168 

"  The  blood  thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof."  "  One 
day  at  Borneo,  being  indisposed,  Captain  Beckman  or- 
dered the  surgeon  to  bleed  him.  Cay  Deponatte,  a  native, 
with  several  others,  being  present,  and  strangers  to  the 
operation,  were  in  great  amazement  to  know  what  we  were 
about,  till  at  length  the  vein  being  opened  they  saw  the 
blood  gush  out ;  on  this  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
immediately  ran  out  of  the  room,  crying  out,  "  Oran  gela 
attee",  i.e.,  "  the  man's  heart  or  mind  is  foolish";  after 
which  they  told  us  that  we  let  out  "  our  very  souls  and 
lives  willingly". lea 

By  the  way  in  the  second  chapter  Jehovah  Elohim 
breathes  into  man's  nostrils  and  the  plastic  clay  becomes  a 
living  soul.  The  life  then  of  the  man  made  by  Jehovah 
Elohim  and  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  a  heap  of 
earth  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  breath,  some 
spiritual  essence ;  according  to  this  passage  however  the 
life  of  the  man  made  by  the  Elohim  and  made  in  his 
image,  a  spiritual  body,  is  in  the  blood,  a  fluid  matter. 
Surely  between  these  two  accounts  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes our  life  there  is  a  discrepancy  not  easily  removable  ;170 
both  may  possibly  be  wrong,  but  both  scarcely  can  be  right. 

male  are  usually  eaten  raw"  (Sy-  distance  from  their  dwellings,  will 
ria,  p.  592) :  of  those  of  Nubia,  eat  game  and  fish  raw.  Vide  De 
"  that  the  Busharaje,  who  rarely  Pauw,  Americans,  part  iii,  §  10, 
descend  from  the  mountains,  live    p.  262. 

entirely  upon  flesh  and  milk,  eat-        lw  Thus  the  giant  Starchater 
ing  much  of  the  former  raw.  Ac-    (of  Denmark)  when  asked  to  a 
cording  to  the  Nubians,  they  are    feast,  where  well-baked  meats  did 
very  fond  of  the  blood  of  slaugh-    furnish  forth  the  festal  tables,  "Ut 
tered  sheep;  but  their  greatest    Danicum  luxum,  Teutonum  ritu 
luxury  is  said  to  be  the  raw  mar-    (undo  effeminati  fierent)  introduc- 
row  of  the  camel."  (Nubia,  p.  128.)    tum,averteret,  inter  alia  patriocar- 
The  Esquimaux  too,  when  at  a    mine,  multis  dimissis,  sic  cecinit : 
"  Fortium  crudus  cibus  est  virorum  : 
Nee  reor  lautis  opus  esse  mensis 
Mens  quibus  belli  meditatur  usum 
Pectore  forti." — Olaus  Magnus,  De  Gent.  Septen. 

m  Prom  a  collection  called  The  17°  Yet  in  chap,  ri,  17,  the  Elo- 
Portfolio,  p.  156.  him  recognises  the  breath  as  the 
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Verses  5  and  6.  The  Elohim  proceeds  to  warn  Noah 
that  henceforward  manslaughter  shall  be  punished.171  The 
reasoning  on  which  the  law  is  based  seems  to  be  this :  Be- 
cause the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  life  is  God's,  though  you 
have  permission  to  kill  the  animal  and  eat  it,  you  shall 
respect  its  blood,  i:e.  its  life,  which  belongs  to  God.  But 
in  man  not  only  the  blood,  i.e.  the  life,  is  God's,  the  body 
also  is  God's  image,  and  that  image  therefore  you  shall 
not  desecrate  by  shedding  man's  blood,  under  the  penalty  of 
yourself  losing  your  own  blood,  i.e.  your  own  life;172 — or  in 
other  words,  because  God's  image  has  been  desecrated  in 
one  case,  therefore  it  shall  be  desecrated  in  another — an 
absurd  conclusion  enough,  though  one  to  which  the  last 
clause  of  verse  6  containing  the  reason  of  the  law  "  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man",178  can  only  apply. 

Man  and  beast  are  it  will  be  observed  included  in  this 
penal  law.  This  law  then  punishes  an  act,  bloodshedding, 
and  not  a  crime,  murder.  And  this  first  and  simple  code 
promulgated  by  the  Elohim,  consists, 

1st.  Of  a  law  which  however  useful  it  may  have  proved 

life.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  loi  ne  se  chargeoit  pas  de  la  puni- 
had  the  same  double  view  of  the  tion  des  homicides :  parcequ'elle 
vital  principle  :  sometimes  the  croyoit  les  empecher  plus  emcace- 
80ul,  ofAtifitrcu  ipKQ*  o8o*TW¥  (11.  ix,  ment,  en  laissant  ce  soin  a  ceux 
409) ;  and  sometimes  car*  ovraftc.  qui  6taient  plus  int6resses  a  les 
rtiv  orrfiAijr  wtrvr*  mtyofuni. — II.  venger,  la  partie  publique  pou- 
xiv,  519.  vant  dtre  reauite  ou  d£sarm6e  par 
171  Vide  supra,  p.  142.  Tinted  de  l^tat."— Sur  l'anti- 
171  The  relation  of  Moses  is  at  quite"  des  Chinois,  Mlmoires  des 
least  consistent  with  itself.  There  Chinois,  vol.  i,  p.  181  ;  and  corn- 
is  no  government,  and  the  mur-  pare  Des  Guignes,  Chou-king, 
dered  man  must  be  avenged  by  c.  v,  p.  38,  and  the  advice  of  the 
his  nearest  relation.  Not  so  the  *tnvnw  to  the  plaintiff  in  the 
Chinese  books  ;  there  is  a  govern-  cause,  «ara  Eucpyou,  when  he  cn- 
xnent,  a  judicature,  a  public  quired  how  he  was  to  proceed 
opinion,  it  seems ;  and  yet  of  ho-  against  certain  persons  for  having 
micide  the  law  takes  no  cogni-  caused  the  death  of  his  nurse  by 
zance,  it  leaves  its  punishment  to  ill  treatment. — Demosthenes,  p. 
the  family:  "Sous  le  regne  de  1160,  10. 

Chun,  dit  Ouen-ty,  un  bonnet  l7S  Do  not  these  words  again 
colore,  des  habits  txtraordinairtsy  show  us  that  the  image  of  Adam, 
(latent  la  punition  des  coupables ;  which  was  the  image  of  God, 
le  peuple  intimid6,  n'osait  violer  was  not  merely  continued  to 
la  loi.  Et  maintenant  que  la  loi  man  through  Seth,  but  still  en- 
condamne  aux  supphces,  les  nobles  Adam's  postdiluvian  de- 
crimes  ne  tarissent  pas." "La  scendants  ? 
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as  a  means  of  civilization  is  not  considered  in  itself  a  moral 
law,  i.e.  a  law  of  universal  obligation.     And, 

2ndly.  Of  a  law  which  severally  confounds  together 
under  the  same  categories,  first  men  and  beasts,  being  dis- 
similar in  kind  ;  and  secondly,  murder  and  manslaughter, 
acts  in  a  moral  view  essentially  different  one  from  the 
other. 

Again,  these  two  laws,  both  prohibitory,  differ  one  from 
the  other,  in  that  the  first  has  no  punishment  affixed  to  it, 
while  the  second  is  sanctioned  by  a  lex  talionis.174  The 
first  law  then  is  imperfect ;  and  its  imperfection  we  may 
conjecturally  account  for  in  several  ways.  We  may  sup- 
pose, 

1st.  That  the  horror  of  blood  was  a  feeling  so  general, 
that  the  law  was  no  way  likely  to  be  transgressed,  and 
was  indeed  intended  rather  to  account  for  that  horror 
than  to  induce  it.175 

Or,  2ndly.  That  the  eating  of  blood  was  a  custom  so 
prevalent,  that  the  legislator  while  he  wished  to  discou- 
rage dared  not  to  punish  it.176 

174  Comp.  JEschylus,  Choe.  400,  til  they  have  killed  this  or  some 

etc.,  and  Eume.  465.     In  the  de-  other  tiger  and  have  given  a  feast 

sert  however  it  is  that  we  must  of  his  flesh  they  are  in  disgrace 

study  the  lex  talionis,  the  key-    in  their  village and  if  a  man 

stone  of  Arab  justice,  almost  of  be  killed  by  an  accidental  fall 
Arab  morality.  How  religiously  from  a  tree,  all  his  relations  assem- 
its  obligations  are  there  observed  ble  and  cut  it  down,  and  however 
and  at  how  great  risks  its  penal-  lar^e  it  may  be  reduce  it  to  chips 
ties  enforced  we  may  learn  from  which  they  scatter  to  the  winds." 
Burckhardt's  Manners  of  the  Ara-  As.  Res.  vii,  190,  ii,  187. 
bians  ;  and  from  the  Koran  we  178  With  this  notion  much  that 
may  gather  how  deep  a  root  it  has  is  related  in  this  early  history  is 
struck  in  the  Arab  mind,  for  Ma-  consistent.  Thus  the  creation 
hornet  extends  its  claims  even  to  accounts  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  next  world.  He  calls  up  the  the  Sabbath  ;  God's  command, 
brute  creation  again  to  life  merely  for  the  animal  instinct  to  propa- 
that  they  may  take  vengeance  on  gate  the  species,  for  the  eating 
each  other,  after  which  they  are  of  flesh,  &c.  Against  this  con- 
changed  into  dust. — Sale,  Koran,  jecture  however  we  have  the 
Prel.  Dis.  p.  129.  With  the  Arab  example  of  many  nations  eating 
lex  talionis  we  may  compare  that  blood,  and  among  these  also  some 
of  the  Kookies,  mountaineers  of  nomadic  people ;  vide  note  164, 
India.     They  carry  the  spirit  of  p.  219. 

retaliation  so  far,  that  "  if  a  tiger  176  We  may  insist  upon  the  fact 

kills  any  of  them  the  whole  tribe  that  blood  is  still  eaten  and  was 

is  up  in  arms  in  pursuit,  and  the  frequently  eaten  by  the  nations 

family  continue  the  chase ;  for  un-  neighbours  to  the  Jews,  &c,  but 
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Or,  3rdly.  That  because  there  was  no  judicature,  and 
because  all  crimes  against  the  person,  all  injuries,  were 
punished  not  by  judges  but  by  the  person  himself  or  by 
his  relations,  and  punished  by  retaliation,177  and  because 
this  eating  of  blood  was  an  offence  against  God,  and  one 
to  which  no  lex  talianis  was  applicable :  that  therefore  to 
God  also  was  left  the  punishment,  and  the  degree  of 
punishment  with  which  it  should  be  visited.178 

Verses  8-17.  This  is  finely  imagined.  Man  lands  upon 
the  wrecked  earth  weak  and  helpless :  trembling  at  every 
cloud,  and  occupied  against  some  coining  deluge,  he  neg- 
lects every  art  of  civilization,  and  but  lives  from  day  to  day; 
he  has  no  courage  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  rapidly  he  is 
falling  back  to  his  old  ignorance  and  pristine  barbarism, 
when  suddenly  the  Elohim  appears  and  makes  his  cove- 
nant with  Noah  and  sets  his  bow  in  the  heavens,  and 
strengthens  men's  hearts  with  the  assurance  that  never 
again  shall  flood  destroy  the  earth. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  to  show  that,  as 
the  rainbow  is  but  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  upon 
a  cloud,  so  long  as  the  sun  has  existed  and  clouds  have 
obscured  the  heaven  so  long  rainbows  must  have  been  seen. 

the  law  would   then  suppose  a  utu  or  payment  for  the  death  of 

priest-class  striving  to  civilize  a  his  father  who  was  accidentally 

ruder  race,  and  giving  to  their  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  cask 

laws,  as  will  all  priest-classes,  the  on  board  the  Boyd  at  the  time  of 

authority  of  the  divinity  ;   vide  the  massacre He  could  now 

supra,  p.  153.  however  only  leave  his  unsatisfied 

"*  That  the  spirit  which   in-  claims  as  a  legacy  to  his  friends, 

duced  the  people  of  ancient  times,  and  he   therefore    enjoined    the 

and  which  induces  the  Orientals  natives  of  another  part  of  the 

of  our  day  to  the  retaliation  of  country  with  whom  he  was  in 

injuries,  was  and  is  a  religious  alliance  to  be  sure  in  case  of  his 

spirit,  may  be  gathered  from  the  death  to  fall  upon  the  missiona- 

notes  to  this    and  a  preceding  ries  and  if  not  to  kill  them  at  least 

chapter.     I  will  but  add  another  to  strip  them  of  all  they  pos- 

examplification,  drawn  from  the  sessed.    Entertaining  Knowledge, 

New  Zealanders.     When  George,  New  Zealanders,  p.  312. 
the  New  Zealand  Chief  who  had        178  Similarly  to  the  Deity  is 

planned  and  executed  the  destruc-  left  in  all  religions  the  punish- 

tion  of  the  Boyd,  was  at  the  point  ment  of  perjury  :  as  an  ulustra- 

of  death,  he  began  to  repent  him  tion  of  the  practical  consequences 

of  his  former  sins.  But  the  "chief  of  such  a  belief  we  may  refer  to 

thing  for  which  he  felt  remorse  Judges,  and  Livy  ii,  32, 
was  that  he  had  never  exacted 
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Be  it  80.  This  also  is  but  another  of  those  myths  which 
while  it  accounts  for  gives  a  new  interest  to  physical  phe- 
nomena, by  knitting  diem  to  the  past  fate  and  fortunes  of 
mankind.179 

On  a  first  perusal  of  this  story  of  the  deluge  we  are 
struck  by  the  seemingly  unnecessary  frequency  of  the 
repetitions,  and  the  also  seemingly  indiscriminate  use  o 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  as  applied  to  the  Deity. 
When  however  we  more  carefully  examine  and  analyze 
the  narrative,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  its  repetitions  are 
intimately  connected  with  these  two  names  of  the  Jewish 
God ;  that  in  fact  this  story  of  the  deluge  as  it  appears  in 
Genesis  is  composed  of  two  narrations  of  the  same  event ; 
the  one  of  which  recognizes  the  Deity  as  Jehovah,  the  other 
as  Elohim. 

The  wickedness  of  man  is  observed  upon  by 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vi,  5.  "  And  Jehovah  Baw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually."160 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vi,  12.  "  And  the  Elohim 
looked  upon  the  earth  and  behold 
it  was  corrupt,  for  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth." 


Judgment  is  pronounced  on  man  by 

Elohim. 


Jbhovah. 
Chap,  vi,  7.  "And  Jehovah 
said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  both  man  and  beast,  and 
the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me 
that  I  have  made  them." 


Chap,  vi,  13.  "And  the  Elohim 
Baid  unto  Noah,  the  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them, 
and  behold  1  will  destroy  them 
with  the  earth." 


The  purity  of  Noah  is  recognized  by 


Jbhovah. 
Chan,  vi,  8.  "  But  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah"; 
and  chap,  vii,  1.  "  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  Noah,  Thee  have  I  seen 
righteous  before  me  in  this  gene- 
ration." 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vi,  9.  "  Noah  was  a  just 
man  and  perfect  in  his  genera- 
tions, and  Noah  walked  with  God." 


179  Homer  calls    the    rainbow  neux  le  monde  s'inquiete,  entre 

546 ;  and 

according  «v  HUV  Vx^wv     *.w»  *«»«,.„.  VM*  ~*~.„  ~~  — ~ — , 

que  le  ciel  envoi  son  arc  lumi-  verse,  Eicnhorn  gives  to  Jehovah. 
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A  flood  is  threatened  by 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  1.  "For  yet  seven 
days  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  every  living  sub- 
stance that  I  have  made  will  I 
destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth." 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vi,  17.  "And  behold  I, 
even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all 
flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life 
from  under  heaven ;  and  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
die." 


Noah  is  ordered  to  gather  living  things  into  a  ship  by 

Elohim. 
Chap,  vi,  18.  "  Thou  shalt  come 
into  the  ark  ;  thou  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee  ;  and  of  every  living 
thing  of  all  flesh ;  two  of  every 
sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark, 
to  keep  them  alive  with  thee,  they 
shall  be  male  and  female :  of 
fowls  after  their  kind,  and  cattle 
after  their  kind,  and  of  every 
creeping  thing  after  his  kind,  two 
of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee 
to  keep  them  alive." 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  1.  "  Come  thou  and 

all  thy  house  into  the  ark 

2.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male 
and  his  female  :  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female  :  of  fowls  also  of 
the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
the  female ;  to  keep  seed  alive 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth." 


Noah  obeys. 

Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  6.    "  And  Noah  did 
according  unto  all  that  Jehovah 
commanded  him." 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vi,  22.    "  Thus  did  Noah 
according  to  all  that  the  Elohim 
commanded  him." 


Noah's  age  at  the  flood  according  to 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  6.    "  And  Noah  was 
six  hundred  years  old  when  the 
flood   of  waters  was   upon    the 
earth." 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vii,  11.  "In  the  six  hun- 
dredth year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the 
second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day 
were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened." 

Noah  enters  the  ark,  and  gathers  into  it  all  living  things 

according  to 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  7.  "  And  Noah  went 
in,  ana  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  sons'  wives  with  him  into  the 
ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood  :  of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  there 
went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vii,  13.  "In  the  self-same 
day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them, 
into  the  ark  ;  they,  and  every 
beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
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into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the 
female." 


The  flood  is  upon  the  earth 

Jehovah 
Chap,  vii,  17  and  (19  ?)  "  And 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth :  and  the  waters  increased 
and  bare, up  the  ark,  and  it  was 
lift  up  above  the  earth — and  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly 
above  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high 
hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered." 


the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
fowl  after  his  kind,  and  every  bird 
of  every  sort;  and  they  went  in 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and 
two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  they  that  went 
in  went  in  male  and  female  of  all 
flesh." 

and  prevails  according  to 

Elohim. 
Chap,  vii,  12  and  17.  "And 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  the 
waters  prevailed  and  were  in- 
creased greatly  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters :  fifteen  cubits  upwards 
did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered." 


All  living  things  perish  according  to 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  vii,  23.  "  And  every  liv- 
ing substance  was  destroyed  which 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 
both  man  and  cattle,  and  the 
creeping  thing,  and  the  fowl  of 
the  heaven,  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed from  the  earth :  and  Noah 
only  remained  alive  and  they  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ark." 


Elohim. 
Chap,  vii,  21  and  22.  "And  all 
flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle 
and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  and  every  man ;  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of 
life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry 
land  died." 


That  man  shall  not  again  perish  promised  by 


Jehovah. 
Chap,  viii,  21.    "And  Jehovah 
said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again 
curse  the  ground  any  more  for 

man's  sake While  the  earth 

remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  etc shall  not 


cease. 


Elohim. 
Chap,  iz,  8.  "  And  the  Elohim 
spake  unto  Noah... saying... I  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  you ; 
neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off 
any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ; 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  a 
flood  to  destroy  the  earth ;  and 
the  Elohim  said,  This  is  the  token 
of  the  covenant  which  £  make. ... 
1  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  etc. 

In  these  two  narratives,  similar  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
in  their  great  leading  features,  we  may  nevertheless  dis- 
cover some  little  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression 
which  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other.    For  instance, 

i.  Jehovah's  determinations  are  expressed  in  conversa- 
tions with  himself  (as  vi,  8,  6-7 ;  viii,  21) ;  the  Elohim's 
in  conversations  with  Noah  (vi,  13  ;  ix,  1-17). 
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ii.  By  Jehovah  all  animals  are  divided  into  clean  and 
unclean ;  and  according  as  they  are  one  or  the  other  they 
are  to  be  taken  by  sevens  or  by  twos  into  the  ark.  By 
the  Elohim  the  animal  creation  is  sorted  according  to  its 
kinds,  and  no  one  kind  is  more  favoured  than  the  other ; 
of  every  kind  a  pair  only  is  to  be  preserved.  (Compare 
chap,  vii,  2,  S,  4  and  8,  9  verses,  with  chap,  vi,  19-20,  and 
vii,  14-15  verses). 

And  in.  Tie  Jehovah  narrative  concludes  with  a  sacri- 
fice but  knows  of  no  covenant ;  the  Elohim  on  the  other 
hand  concludes  with  a  covenant  but  is  altogether  ignorant 
of  a  sacrifice.  And  each  of  these  conclusions  accords  well 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  to  which  it  belongs. 
Jehovah,  when  he  fills  the  ark  with  clean  beasts,  prepares 
us  for  the  savour  of  sacrifice ;  but  neither  in  the  solitude 
of  his  councils,  nor  in  the  bitterness  of  his  repentance,  nay 
nor  even  in  the  tone  of  his  address  to  Noah,  can  we  read 
any  hope  that  he  will  ever  do  more  than  endure  man- 
kind.161 Not  so  the  Elohim.  He  makes  indeed  no  pro- 
vision of  clean  beasts,  and  no  sacrifice  therefore  can  be 
offered  to  him  save  at  the  expense  of  some  race  or  species 
of  animal  for  the  very  preservation  of  which  the  ark  was 
constructed ;  but  his  kind  and  parental  tone  and  his  own 
spontaneous  and  solemn  promise188  guarantee  to  us  that  he 
will  not  leave  man  trembling  and  helpless,  but  that  he  will 
comfort  him  by  assurances  of  protection  and  support. 

And  iv.  Each  of  these  narratives  is  distinguished  by  its 
own  peculiarities,  already  observed  in  preceding  chapters. 
Thus,  as  in  the  record  of  Jehovah  we  have  more  than  once 
noticed  a  decided  predilection  for  etymologies,  a  certain 
fondness  for  plays  upon  words,  so  here  in  the  twenty-first 
verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  the  words  "  the  Lord  smelled 
a  sweet  savour",  or  "  a  savour  of  rest"  (nuach)  seem  to  be 
an  etymology  of  or  pun  on  the  name  of  Noah.183  As 
too  in  his  genealogies  the  Jehovah  author  attached  to  each 
name  the  inventions  for  which  its  possessor  deserved  to  be 
remembered ;  so  now  by  his  classification  of  beasts  into 
clean  and  unclean,  and  by  his  description  of  the  sacrifice 

181  Vide  chap.  ri,3, 5 ;  and  com-        ltf  Vide  chap,  vi,  18. 
pare  chap,  viii,  27,  etc.  18S  Vide  supra,  p.  159. 
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of  Noah  so  different  in  every  particular  from  the  offerings 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  lastly  by  his  division  of  the  year 
into  seasons,  he  goes  on  incidentally  indeed  marking  the 
improvements  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Similarly  the  Elohim  narrative  of  the  deluge  accords 
with  the  other  Elohim  portions  of  Genesis.  Compared 
with  the  Elohim  genealogies,  it  uses  the  same  terms  to  ex- 
press holiness, — like  Enoch  Noah  walks  with  God.  Com- 
pared with  the  Elohim  creation,  we  find  it  like  that  creation 
designating  all  animals  as  beasts  after  their  kind  and  cattle 
after  their  kind ;  like  that  creation  too  it  pronounces  on 
all  living  things  the  blessing,  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply"; 
and  like  that  creation  it  gives  man  dominion,  and  chooses 
for  him  his  food,  permitting  him  to  eat  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  meats  "  of  every  moving  thing  that  liveth". 

With  the  first  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  we  may  con- 
nect, those  of  the  laws  of  Moses  which  are  based  upon  the 
principle  that  things  unlike  are  not  to  be  mixed  together, 
e.g.  those  laws  which  forbid  all  intermarriage  with  strange 
nations  (Exod.  xxxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  vii,  3-4,  &c);  those  laws 
which  punish  all  unnatural  crimes  (Levit.  xviii,  22,  and 
xx,  5) ;  and  those  laws  which  prohibit :  first,  the  bringing 
of  divers  kinds  of  cattle  together  for  purposes  either  of 
generation  (Levit.  xix,  19)  or  of  husbandry :  and  secondly 
the  wearing  of  garments  of  divers  stuffs :  and  thirdly,  the 
sowing  the  same  field  with  mingled  seeds  (Deut.  xxii,  9  and 

u). 

In  the  deluge  considered  as  the  punishment  of  crime, 
and  in  Noah's  preservation  and  the  reasons  given  for  it, 
we  have  the  first  great  exemplifications  of  the  Jewish 
notions  of  God's  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  exemplifications  which  every  subsequent  page 
of  Jewish  history  is  made  to  corroborate. 

In  the  reasons  given  by  Jehovah  for  not  again  destroy- 
ing the  earth,  we  have  the  first  notice  that  sin  and  crime 
are  now  something  natural  to,  innate  in  man. 

As  exemplifying  the  strictness  with  which  the  law 
against  blood-eating  was  observed  by  the  Jews,  we  may 
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note:  the  anxiety  of  Saul  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his 
army  when  guilty  of  breaking  this  law  after  their  victory 
over  the  Philistines  at  Michmash  (vide  1  Sam.xiv,80,&c.) : 
the  refusal  of  David  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  procured  for  him  by  three  of  his  mighty  men 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  17)  :  and  the  name 
of  horror  given  to  that  potter's  field  bought  with  the  price 
of  Christ's  blood  (Matth.  xxvii,  4). 

In  the  Elohim  commanding  and  planning  the  ark  we 
see  the  Deity  who  is  hereafter  to  plan  and  superintend 
the  building  of  his  own  tabernacle  or  Holy  of  Holies. 
(Vide  Exod.  xxxvi,  5,  xxxix,  5,  &c.) 

In  the  division  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  we  find  the  germs  of  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial law.     (Vide  Levit.  passim.) 

In  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood,  we  may  discover  the 
first  germ  of  all  the  laws  regarding  meats. 

In  the  law  against  or  punishing  manslaughter,  we  find 
the  principle  of  the  whole  Mosaical  penal  code.  (Exod. 
xxi,  24;  xxii,  1.) 

And  in  the  covenant  here  made  by  the  Elohim  with 
Noah,  we  see  the  first  of  those  many  covenants  in  which 
the  Deity  hereafter  assures  the  greatness  of  the  Abrahamic 
race. 
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GENESIS  ix,  18-29. 

Chapter  ix,  verse  20 :  Noah,1  the  contemplative  Noah, 
prosecutes  and  improves  the  arts  of  the  Cainite  race.  He 
walks  now  on  the  green  sward  of  the  new  world,  observant, 
thoughtful.  He  has  tasted  of  the  wild  grape,  he  has  ob- 
served that  its  fruit  even  when  dried  is  still  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  not  without  nourishment.  He  collects  there- 
fore numerous  vines,  and  plants  them  around  his  home, 
and  gathers  their  fruit,  and  extracts  and  preserves  the 
juice  which  in  time  ferments  and  becomes  wine. 

The  art  of  extracting  and  preparing  some  intoxicating 
liquor  from  roots,  grains,  fruit  or  milk,9  is  one  known  and 
practised  by  almost  every  people3  however  ignorant  and 
barbarous.  These  several  liquors,  which  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  names  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits, 
are  found  considerably  to  influence  the  national  character 
wherever  they  are  habitual  and  daily  beverages.  Thus 
every-day  experience  and  the  testimony  of  all  travellers 
prove  that  the  populations  of  beer  and  spirit  countries  are 

1  The  invention  of  wine— fol-  Tartars,  according  to  Davis  (Chi- 

lowing  the   received  opinion — I  nese,  i,  309),  are  said  to  preserve 

here  give  to  Noah ;  the  text  is  a  remnant  of  their  pastoral  state 

doubtful.    By  the  Egyptians  it  is  in  their  predilection  for  a  strong 

attributed  to  the  second  Osiris  liquor    wnich    is   distilled    from 

(Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i,  §  xv) ;  by  the  mutton ! 

Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  to  Bac-        a  The  only  people  I  can  remem- 

chus  (Achilles  Tatius,  b.  ii) ;  by  ber,  who  seem  to  be  without  any 

the  Italians  to  Saturn  ;  by  the  prepared  fermented  or  spirituous 

Chinese  to  Y-ti,  in  the  reign  of  beverage,  are  the  inhabitants  of 

Tu, — Y-ti  was  banished  for  his  Australia  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

pains. — Chine,  Du  Halde,  i,  p.  80.  The  N.  A.  Indians  also  have  no  m- 

1  To  the  substances  from  which  toxicating  liquors  but  such  as  they 

intoxicating  drinks  are  obtained  receive   from   us. — Heckewelder, 

ought  to  be  added  mutton.    The  Indian  Nations,  255. 
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in  general  drunken,  sottish,  and  of  moody  tempers,  and 
that  those  of  wine  are  sober,  gay,  and  social.  Beer  and 
spirits  then  (the  one  because  stupifying  the  understanding, 
the  other  because  irritating  the  nerves  and  inflaming  the 
passions)  are  inductive  of  habits  adverse  to  the  habits  of 
civilization ;  they  brutalize  a  people.  Wine  on  the  other 
hand  cheers  the  heart,  and  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
intellect,  and  enhances  the  allowed  pleasures  of  life :  it 
has  a  humanizing  tendency. 

Noah  drinks  of  the  wine  till  he  is  drunken.  This  little 
episode  is  not  told  to  the  disparagement  of  Noah,  and  pro- 
bably no  way  impugns  his  former  holiness — not  however 
because  he  drank  the  wine  ignorant  of  its  effect,4 — but 
because  the  religion  of  Moses  is  altogether  anti-ascetic  in 
its  spirit :  witness  Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii, 
28),  the  numerous  descriptions  of  Canaan  (Books  of  Moses 
passim),  and  the  apologue  of  Gotham  (Judges  ix,  13) ; 
and  see  also  the  Frov.  xxxi  and  Isaiah  xxv,  6 ;  and  Deut. 
xii,  7,  18 ;  xiv,  26;  xxvi,  11 ;  and  compare  xxi,  20,  etc.5 

The  same  anti-ascetic  tendencies  belong  also,  we  may 
presume,  to  the  Zend  creed : 

1st.  Because  the  Zendavesta  contains  no  dietary  pre- 
cepts ;  and 

2dly.  Because  the  propagation  of  domestic  animals  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  are  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
services  which  Ormuzd  demands  from  his  worshippers.6 

In  this  respect  then  the  creeds  of  Moses  and  Zoroaster 
favourably  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Hindu  religion. 
This  enjoins  long  penance  and  severe  mortifications  as  the 
surest  means  of  doing  God  service,  and  finds  in  roots  and 
the  hard  ground,  i.e.  in  poverty  and  sloth,  a  holy  virtue 

4  So  Mlchaelis, Comment.;  Hoff-  *  Zendavesta,  vol.  i,  Fargard  iii, 

man,  Heb.  Alterthum.      For  if  p.  279,  284 ;  and  see  also  an  ac- 

error  be  pardonable,  how  is  it  that  count  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the 

the  man  who  accidentally  kills  pure  Djemschid  (Farg.  ii,  p.  271), 

another  must  die  ?  and  why,  when  and  the  close  of  the  "  Nelcah",  or 

the  oxen  shake  the  ark  of  the  nuptial  benediction  (vol.  ii,  p.  98). 

Lord,  and  Uzzah  puts  forth  his  I  find  that  Anquetil  (Syst.  Theol. 

hand  to  steady  it,  does  "  God  smite  de  Zoroastre)  confirms  this  view ; 

him  for  his  error"? — 2  Sam.  vi.  he  says  expressly  that  fasting  is 

9  Hoffman,  Heb.  Alter.,  p.  464,  forbidden  to  the  Parsi  (vol.  ii, 

says  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  p.  601). 
feast  is  properly  "a  drinking  bout". 
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which  luscious  fruits  and  healthful  meats  and  beds  of 
purple,  i.e.  industry  and  elegance,  can  never  give.7 

Verse  21.  Among  nomadic  people  even  in  this  our 
day  the  chief  or  father  of  the  tribe  is  held  in  great  reve- 
rence. In  the  earliest  times  he  was  king,  priest,  and  pro- 
phet.8 In  him  resided  all  power.  His  words  were  law. 
He  stood  before  his  children  in  God's  place.  The  sanc- 
tity of  his  character  none  dared  to  violate.  His  authority 
and  reverence  for  his  authority  were  the  conditions  which 
alone  made  the  family  state  possible,  and  any  insult  to  his 
age  therefore,  any  act  bringing  down  contempt  upon  his 
person  was  a  crime  of  deep  dye.  Hence  for  Moses  and 
his  people  the  conduct  of  Ham, — in  our  eyes  it  merits  at 
the  most  but  a  rebuke, — is  a  treason,  a  rebellion,  which 
like  the  disobedience  of  Adam  indicates  a  taint  in  the 
blood,  and  which  like  it  therefore  must  be  punished 
through  interminable  generations. 

The  once  supreme  authority  of  the  parent  we  may  trace 

in  the  laws  and  customs  of  several  of  the  ancient  nations. 

Thus  in  India,9  where  the  sole  expounders  of  the  Vedas, 

the  Brahmins,  have  transferred  to  themselves  as  spiritual 

fathers  the  respect  and  veneration  elsewhere  the  due  of  the 


7  See  Institutes  of  Menu,  c.  vi, 
On  Devotion.  The  instruction  to 
the  Brahmin  "who  has  read  the 
Vedas,  legally  begotten  a  son,  and 
has  performed  sacrifices,"  i.e.  who 
has  paid  his  three  debts, — how  to 
apply  his  heart  to  eternal  bliss. 

■  "Dovettere  i  Padri  eroi 

essere,  neilo  stato  che  dicesi  di  na- 
ture, i  sapienti  in  sapienza  d'aus- 
picj,  o  sia  sapienza  yolgare ;  e  'n 
seguito  di  cotal  sapienza  esser  i 
sacerdoti  che,  come  piu  degni, 
dovevano  sagrificare,  per  procu- 
rare,  o  sia  ben  intender  gli  aus- 
picj ;  e  final  men  te  li  re,  che  dove- 
vano portar  le  leggi  degli  Dei  a 
le  loro  famiglie." — Vico  Scienza 
Nuova,  lib.  secon.,  p.  270 ;  and  see 
also  ib.,  Dignita  lxxii,  iii,  iv,  v. 

9  Vide  Institutes  of  Menu,  § 
261,  C,  Private  Morals:  "The 
child  is  bound  to  maintain  his 


natural  and  spiritual  parents"; 
and  C,  Education,  §  135  :  "  The 
student  must  consider  a  Brahmin" 
— remembering  that  one  not  hav- 
ing studied  the  Veda  is  no  better 
than  a  Sudra — "  though  but  ten 
years  old,  and  a  Shastrya,  though 
aged  one  hundred  years,  as  father 
and  son,  as  between  these  two  the 
young  Brahmin  is  to  be  respected 

as  the  father" §146.  "Of  him 

who  gives  natural  birth,  and  him 
who  gives  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Veda,  the  giver  of  sacred  know- 
ledge is  the  more  venerable  fa- 
ther"; also  6  150-1  ;  and  for  the 
respect  paid  to  preceptors,  vide 
|  194,  201 ;  and  also  Act  iii  of 
Mudra  Rakshasa,  in  Wilson's  Hin- 
du Theatre.  For  the  practical 
working  of  these  laws  I  refer  to 
Dubois,  Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  i, 
p.  422. 
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natural  parents,  even  in  India,  the  parent  may  still  sell  his 
children  to  strangers10  and  has  still  a  claim  upon  them  for 
maintenance.  And  in  Greece,11  where  the  state  early  in- 
terfered with  and  limited  the  authority  of  the  father,  and 
threw  its  protection  over  the  child  until  it  conferred  on  him, 
when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  dignity  of  citizen- 
ship :  in  Greece  we  find  the  father,  though  prevented  by 
an  express  law  from  disposing  of  his  children's  liberty,13  still 
invested  at  their  births  with  the  power  of  pronouncing  on 
their  life  or  death  :la  and  in  Greece  moreover,  though  we 
hear  little  of  the  duties  of  parents,  we  see  those  of  children 
sanctioned  by  the  gods  and  inculcated  in  many  a  terrible 
legend.14  In  ancient  Persia,  from  the  child  up  to  a  certain 
age  his  parents  claimed  unlimited  obedience,  and  the  child 
that  thrice  answered  his  father  or  mother  was  considered 
worthy  of  death.15  In  Borne,16  and  here  the  paternal 
authority  appears  as  absolute,  the  father  was  lord  of  his 
household;  his  children  were  his  natural  slaves;  he 
had  power  over  their  lives  and  property  and  was 
accountable  to  none  for  the  use  he  made  of  that  power. 
In  China,17  we  find  the  same  family  despotism  as  in  Rome. 

10  Forbes,    Oriental   Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  652.    After  the  child 
toI.  i,  p.  251,  252.  however  became  a  Behdin,  Sectary 

11  Hermann,  Political  Antiqui-  of  the  Law,  he  seems  to  have  been 
ties  of  Greece,  §  122, 123 ;  Bekker  emancipated. — lb.,  p.  554. 
Charikles,  Append.,  c.  i,  fib.  Erzie-  li  By  the  law  of  the  twelve 
hung  d.  Knaben.  tables  :  "  Paterfamilias  jus  vitte 

19  In  Athens  Solon  took  away  et  necis  in  liberos  esto";    and 

this  power.   Vide  Titman,  Greecifl.  again:  "Quicquid  filius  acquirit, 

Staatsverfas.,  p.  12.  £****  acquirit  ;  and  see  Michelet, 

1S  Potter,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  toI.  Hist.  Rom.,  yoI.  i,  p.  97. 

ii,  p.  326;  Bekker,  ut  supra.   The  l7  "C'est  but  le  respect  qu'on 

father  must  decide  on  tne  life  of  doit  aux  parens  et  aux  maltres 

the  child  before  it  is  six  days  old.  que  les  Chinois  ont  principale- 

14  As  in  the  laws  of  Tnptole-  ment  6tabli  les  fondemens  de  leur 

mus,  engraved  on  the  walls  of    morale  et  de  leur  politique Les 

Eleusis  (Creuzer,  8ymbolik,vol.iv,  loix  donnent  aux  peres  un  pou- 

p.  122);  as  in  the  legends  of  The-  voir  absolu  sur  leurs  families,  ils 

seus,  GSdipus,  Orestes,  and  others,  ont  mdme  le  droit  de  vendre  leurs 

adduced  by  Plato,  De  Legibus,  xi,  enfans  a  des  6trangers  s'ils  sont 

from  Potter.  mecontens  de  leur  conduite 

11  "  L'enfant  doit  a  ses  parens  Un  pere  qui  accuse  un  fils  devant 

une  soumission  absolue.      Celui  le  Mandarin  de  quelque  manque- 

qui  r6pond  trois  fois  a  son  pere  ou  ment  a  son  egard,  n'a  pas  besoin 

sa  mere,  et  ne  leur  ob&t  pas,  est  de  preuves,  le  fils  de  la  est  cou- 

digne  de  mort." — Anquetil    du  pable,  et  le  pere  a  toujours  raison. 

Perron's  Usages  des  Perses,  Zend.  (Compare  Deuter.  xxi,  18,  etc.)... 
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But  in  Rome  this  despotism  though  recognized  by  the 
laws  does  not  seem,  except  in  so  far  as  its  tendencies  were 
aristocratic,  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment or  constitution  of  the  state ;  while  in  China  it  is  the 
basis18  of  all  civil  and  religious  morality,  and  the  model  on 
which  the  state  is  framed.19  In  the  Jewish  books  the  child 
is  regarded  as  the  property  of  his  parents,  he  may  be  sold 
for  their  benefit  and  mortgaged  for  their  debts:80  and 
though  in  Deut.  xxi,  this  power  of  the  father  is  limited, 
it  is  limited  so  slightly,  that  with  the  legends  of  Abraham 
and  Jephtha  before  us  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  once 
extended  even  over  the  life  of  the  child. 

Again,  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the 
Chinese  code,  promulgates  its  laws  and  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable by  holding  them  up  to  the  people  as  the  laws  and 
religion  of  their  fathers.     It  counts  upon  their  filial  piety,81 

Si  un  enfant  s'emporte  iusqu*a  153,  where  he  treats  of  the  differ- 

dire  des  injures  a  son  pere,  ou  ences  which  sometimes  arise  be- 

meme,  si  transport^  de  fureur,  il  tween  parents  and  children, 
vient  a  le  frapper,  ou  a  lui  Ater        n  Amongst  the  Battas  of  Suma- 

la  vie,  un  pareil  crime  met  toute  tra  filial  piety  takes  its  strangest 

la  province  en  alarme,  on  punit  form :  "  They  eat  their  own  rela- 

ses  proches,  on  depose  souvent  le  tions  when  aged  and  infirm,  and 

Mandarin,  "etc. — DuHalde,  Chine,  that  not  so  much  to  gratify  their 

vol.  iii,  p.  155,  etc.  appetite  as  to  perform  a  pious 

18  "L'homme  superieur  ou  le  ceremony.  Thus  when  a  man 
sage  applique  toutes  les  forces  de  becomes  infirm  and  weary  of  the 
son  intelligence  a  l'6tude  des  prin-  world,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  own 

cipes  fondamentaux La  piSte"  children  to  eat  him,  in  the  season 

filiale,  la  deference  fraternelle  ne  when  salt  and  limes  are  cheapest, 

sont-elles  pas  le  principe  fonda-  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  rouncf 

mental  de  rhumanite'  ou  de  la  which  his  friends  and  offspring 

bienviellance  universelle  pour  les  assemble,  and  as  they  shake  the 

hommes  ?" — Lun-yu,  i,  li,   §  ii.  tree  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the 

Confucius,  Pauthier's  Translation,  import  of  which  is :  The  season  is 

and  see,  from  the  sacred  books,  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  it  must 

this  principle  extended  and  ap-  descend.     The  victim   descends, 

plied  to  all  the  relations  of  life. —  and  those  that  are  nearest  and 

Davis,  Chinese,  i,  p.  191.  dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life 

19  "Pour  bien  gouverner  un  and  devour  his  remains  in  a  so- 
royaume  il  est  necessaire  de  s'at-  lemn  banquet."  Said  to  be  taken 
tacher  auparavant  a  mettre  de  from  the  Battas  themselves ;  Ley- 
l'ordre  dans  sa  famille." — Ta  Hio  den,  Lit.  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Na- 
of  Confucius,  and  see  the  Com-  tions,  As.  Res.,  x,  202;  but  Mars- 
men  tary,ch.  ix,  in  Pauthier's  Con-  den  makes  no  mention  of  this  cus- 
fucius  with  his  notes.  torn,  nor  the  latest  travellers  in 

10  Vide  Nehemiah  v,  and  Deut.  Sumatra  (Tr.  R.  As.  Soc.  ?).  Some- 
xxi,  1 8.  With  these  we  may  com-  thing  very  like  it  however  existed 
pare  Plato,  De  Legibus,  §  xi,  p.    among  the  natives  of  Santa  Cruz 
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it  cherishes  a  filial  love  for  those  great  patriarchs  from 
whom  they  have  inherited  their  God  and  their  country, 
and  that  love  it  uses  as  a  bond  of  union  to  make  of  the 
twelve  tribes  one  nation.  But  while  it  fondly  dwells  on 
the  wealth,  fame  and  piety  of  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  it  contents  itself  with  no  entombed  greatness,  it  iden- 
tifies the  mighty  dead  with  their  living  descendants,  it 
associates  their  greatness  with  a  numerous  and  renowned 
posterity,82  and  exalts  it  by  the  promise  and  the  hope  that 
in  that  posterity  all  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  It  thus 
keeps  alive  the  memory  of  a  happy  past  and  bids  Israel 
look  forward  to  a  brighter  future.  Not  so  the  Chinese 
books;  in  them  man's  duties  are  not  merely  based  upon, 
they  are  comprehended  under  filial  piety.  In  China  conse- 
quently he  clings  or  is  chained  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers:83 
in  their  steps  it  is  his  desire  to  walk.  And  not  himself  to 
invent,  but  to  imitate  the  ancients,  and  to  equal  not  to  im- 
prove upon  them,  is  the  ambition  of  the  virtuous  sage. 
Hence  a  virtue  and  a  science  which  are  traditional84  and 
a  grief  which  is  erudite  and  exemplary.25 

Again,  the  Jewish  lawgiver  while  he  enforces  the  duties 
of  filial  piety  limits  their  duration.  "  A  man  shall  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife, 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  So  soon  as  he  married,  the 
wandering  patriarch  seems  to  have  inhabited  his  own  tent 
and  to  have  been  lord  of  his  own  family ;  and  though  he 
may  have  continued  to  travel  in  the  company  and  perhaps 

at  its  discovery.   See  Magelhanos  u  "  Ne  vous  hazardez  jamais", 

deOandavo,  Hist.de  Santa  Cruz,  p.  says  Confucius  in  the  Hia-king, 

145,  Ternaux-Compans  Collection.  "  a  rien  dire  qui  ne  soit  conforme 

w   The  Zend,  in  the  nuptial  auxloixquelesanciensempereurs 

benediction  or  "  Nekah",  makes  it  ont  fait ;  et  n'osez  rien  faire  dont 

the  man's  duty  to  excel  his  father :  leurs  vertus  ne  youb  ait  donn6 

"  Rendez-vous   plus  celebre  que  l'exemple." — lb.,  p.  33 ;  and  see 

votre  pere". — Vol.  ii,  p.  97.  There  the  accusation  preferred  against 

is  more  of  the  spirit  of  modern  Ouangsi-heou,  u>id.,  vol.  xv,  p. 

society  in  these  words  than  in  any  287. 

I  remember  in  the  other  olden  ■■  "  Le  sage,  dit  Confucius,  se 

religions.  possdde  assez  lui-meme  dans  l'i- 

n  "Quandunlettrlyeut  quitter  vresse  de  la  douleur  pour  que  sa 

sa  patrie,  on  tache  de  Ten  detour-  mantire  mime  de  pUurer  puisee 

ner  en  lui   disant,  Quoi !    vous  itre  imitSe." — lb.,  p.  13,  and  see 

abandonneriez  les  tombeaux  de  Doctrine  des  Chinois  sur  la  Pi6t6 

T08  ancdtres  ? ' ' — M6m.  Chin,  iv,  10.  Filiale,  ib.  note. 
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as  a  follower  of  his  father,88  he  seems  to  have  been  no  way 
subject  to  the  paternal  authority.  With  the  years  he  took 
upon  himself  the  offices  of  manhood  and  claimed  the  right 
of  independent  act  and  independent  thought ;  and  while 
he  doubtless  respected  his  father's  opinion  and  loved  and 
honoured  him,  he  ceased  to  make  his  father's  will  his  law. 
Not  so  the  Chinese  son.  So  long  as  his  parents  live  he  is 
a  child.  The  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father  must  yield 
before  those  which  he  owes  as  a  son  i27  his  place  it  is  to 
obey.  So  the  lawgivers  have  ordered  it.  God  however 
has  ordered  otherwise ;  and  though  His  laws  are  protected 
neither  by  the  whip  nor  the  bowstring,  sure  and  terrible 
is  the  punishment  which  waits  upon  all  violation  of  them.28 
In  China  then  man  compelled  by  law  to  sacrifice  his  self- 
independence  binds  down  his  nature  by  numerous  cere- 
monies to  an  hypocritical  mildness ;  he  makes  himself  a 
living  lie ;  he  becomes  selfish  and  sensual  and  cruel,29 — 
anything  so  long  only  as  he  maintains  the  decency  of 
appearances,  and  violates  not  that  conventional  politeness 
which  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Chinese  society.90 

M  Thus  Abram  travelled  some  iii,  §  2 ;  Pauthier,  S  6,  S.  Julien. 
time  with  his  father  Terah,  but  There  some  slight  limit  is  put  to 
seems  soon  to  hare  parted  com-  the  obligations  of  filial  piety, — 
pany  with  him  (Gen.  xii,l).  Isaac  and  the  example  of  Chun  is  ad- 
also  at  his  marriage  dwelt  alone  duced  to  sanction  the  son  in  mar- 
in  the  south  country.  Jacob  and  rying  without  asking  the  consent 
Esau  must  have  been  both  of  them  of  his  parents,  should  he  be  cer- 
independent  of  their  father.  Si-  tainly  aware  that  they  would  be 
meon  and  Levi  of  their  own  mo-  so  unreasonable  as  never  to  Por- 
tion slay  the  men  of  Shechem;  mit  him  to  marry  at  all.  That 
and  Judah  without  consulting  they  are  good  husbands  and  fa- 
Jacob  condemns  his  daughter-in-  then,  Protet  bears  witness,  Revue 
law  Tamar  to  death,  etc.  de  l'Orient,  x,  131. 

97  "Un  fils  doit  repudier  une  M  Hence  the  necessity  of  study- 

femme  qu'il  aime  des  qu'elle  de-  ing  history,  of  looking  at  nations 

plait  a  son  pere  et  a  sa  mere,  et  through  their  laws,  creeds,  etc., 

garder  toute  sa  vie  celle  pour  qu'il  and  observing  how  far  these  in- 

a  de  l'aversion  des  qu'elle  est  a  fluence  their  character.     History 

leur  gre"  (Mem.  des  Chinois,  p.  thus  studied  is  the  great  book  of 

288);  and  again:  "La  loi  veut  God's  providence,  which  gradually 

qu'un  fils  ne  regarde  plus  comme  opens  to  us  the  laws  of  God  to 

sa  mere  celle  qui  lui  a  donne  le  man. 

jour,  lor8qu'eUea6t6repuciee  par  •  See  also  As.  Jour,  xiv,  234, 

son  pere,  et  surtout  lorsqu'elle  ne  several  instances,  and  some  hor- 

veut   pas   garder  la  viduit6,   et  rible  ones,  under  Chinese  History, 

qu'elle  se  remarie." — lb.     Con-  and  Hue,  Tartaric,  passim, 

suit  however  Meng-tseu,  B.  ii,  c.  w  The  Chinese  are  not  a  bad 
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Verses  24  and  £5.  The  first  murder  on  record  is  a  fra- 
tricide, and  the  first  curse  uttered  by  man  is  the  curse  of 

race.  Everyone  allows  them  to  be  enough  within  the  sphere  of  their 
industrious,  persevering,  orderly,  observation,  but,  like  all  who  live 
and  frugal,  and  patient  and  even  in  the  finite,  narrow-minded,  un- 
cheerful  under  privation.  They  improvable,  self-satisfied,  self-con  - 
are  besides  an  eminently  polite  ceited,  and  full  of  contempt  for 
and  gentle  people,  observant  of  whatever  they  do  not  comprehend 
Chose  rules  of  behaviour  which  are  or  perceive  the  utility  of  (Hue, 
the  mimic  expression  of  that  re-  ut  sup.,  ii,  5), — witness  their  as- 
spect  for  others  natural  to  all  who  tronomy  (Encyclopedic,  Ma-tuan- 
respect  themselves,  but  which  may  Ha,  N.  Jour.  Asiat.,  x,  112),  which 
easily  be  made  the  mask  to  a  do-  for  thousands  of  years  has  occu- 
termined  and  brutal  selfishness  pied  itself  with  noting,  though 
(Hue,  Tartaric,  i,  205 ;  ii,  35); —  not  always  accurately,  the  changes 
sufficiently  educated  too  ;  Gutz-  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which 
laff  tells  how  the  common  sailors  nevertheless  has  made  so  little 
employed  their  moments  of  leisure  advance,  that  according  to  the 
in  reading  the  Kings  ;  Medhurst  Jesuits  it  is  to  this  day  unable  to 
however  asserts  that  in  the  vil-  calculate  an  eclipse, — witness  their 
lages  of  Shantung  none  of  the  philosophy,  political  and  moral, 
women,  and  few  of  the  villagers,  which,  spite  its  strong  sense  and 
could  read  (Asiatic  Journal,  p.  nice  observation  of  mankind,  con- 
24,  May  1836) — but  incurious  :  fines  itself  almost  entirely  to  rules 
the  fishermen  would  not  turn  from  of  government  and  of  conduct, 
their  course  (Anson  complains)  to  and  in  the  one  case  sees  no  higher 
look  at  his  ship, — and  indifferent  law  than  that  of  expediency,  and 
to  all  speculation :  witness  their  in  the  other  lays  nearly  the  same 
neglect  of  the  philosophy  of  Lao-  stress  upon  manners  and  prudence 
tseu,  whose  few  votaries  have  de-  as  upon  morality, — witness  their 
generated  into  miracle-mongers  literature,  e.g.  history.  This,  un- 
and  fortune-tellers  (Blanche  et  like  other  Oriental  history,  is  pre- 
Bleue;  Ohouangtsze,  Davis  Chi-  cise  in  dates  and  sober  in  style, 
nese,  ii,  114), — studious  however,  and  aims  at  both  accuracy  and 
eager  for  knowledge  provided  it  fulness;  it  collects  its  materials 
be  a  knowledge  leading  to  fame,  with  care,  and  critically  examines 
or  wealth  and  office,  but  (and  re-  their  worth;  it  takes  too  a  sum- 
member,  e.g.,  the  contempt  of  the  ciently  large  view  of  its  duties, 
court  mandarins  for  the  orrery  of  and  seises  every  opportunity  of 
the  Macartney  presents)  not  lov-  the  mention  of  any  people  to  give 
ing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  some  account  of  their  country,  its 
not  cherishing  it  as  a  means  to  climate  and  productions,  their 
arrive  at  truth,  and  not  brooding  arts,  customs,  laws,  and  religion ; 
over  it  till  they  raise  it  to  a  sci-  it  thus  tells  much  of  the  ancient 
ence  (v.  "  Sur  quelques  proc6des  state  of  India,  and  gives  some 
industriels  connus  en  Chine  au  glimpses  into  the  extent  of  the 
xvi  siecle,"  N.  Jour*  Asiatique,  commerce  of  imperial  Rome  (N. 
xiv,  130,  152).  They  are  in  short  Jour.  Asiat.,  2nd  series,  viii,  281, 
an  eminently  practical  people,  ix)  ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
sensual,  occupied  with  the  exter-  great  merits,  and  although  not 
nal  world,  observant  and  ingeni-  deficient  in  examples  of  official 
ous, — witness  their  dwarf  trees  heroism,  it  is  singularly  tedious 
and  their  oyster-made  artificial  reading ;  it  narrates  but  does  not 
pearls,— and   acute  and    logical  realize  the  past ;  it  is  a  collection 
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a  father  on  his  son.  Created  man's  first  crime  was  one  of 
disobedience,  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ;  post-dilu- 
vian man's  one  of  disrespect,  disrespect  of  a  child  towards 
his  father.  In  both  cases  the  offended  party  pronounces 
sentence  on  the  criminal.  In  the  one  case,  Adam  is  con- 
demned to  return  to  the  dust  of  which  he  was  made ;  in 
the  other,  Canaan  is  punished  with  a  life  of  servitude ; 
and  in  both  cases  about  930  years  elapse  ere  either  of  the 
sentences  is  fulfilled. 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan"!  Commentators  terrified  at  the 
injustice  of  this  curse  have  supposed — 

i.  That  the  text  was  corrupt ;  that  the  words  should 


of  annals,  and  of  annals  which,  Livre  Mysterieux,  Fresnel,  Jour, 
compared  with  those  of  Tacitus,  are  Asiatique  i,  &c.)  and  indeed  an 
as  the  mummy  to  the  living  man.  expression  in  "La  Femme  Accom- 
E.g.  novels  and  plays.  Of  these,  plie"  would  intimate  that  the  all- 
the  plot  is  often  ingenious,  and  accomplished  heroine  herself  was 
the  denouement  unexpected  yet  not  indifferent  to  her  cups  (corn- 
natural  and  pleasing ;  hut  the  pare  Chi-king,  Mohl  i,  i,  30)  :  a 
characters,  especially  in  historical  people  moreover  to  whom  their 
novels,  are  coarsely  drawn  [see  family  duties  are  a  religion :  the 
"L'Histoire  des  Trois  Royaumes,"  personages  they  bring  on  the 
(Pavie),and  the  Rambles  of  the  em-  scene  either  directly  or  inciden- 
perorOhing-Tih(TkinShen),with  tally  prove  that  by  the  mass  of 
the  exception  in  this  last  of  the  the  nation  the  great  duties  of 
character  of  Ching-Tih]  the  narra-  filial  piety  are  faithfully  observed, 
tive  is  tediously  minute,  and  the  for  while  filial  piety  is  in  them 
very  diablerie  prosaic ;  they  evince  the  rule,  in  the  Hist,  du  Luth  it 
a  people  wanting  in  imagination,  appears  in  heroic  proportions,  only 
Their  heroes  and  heroines,  if  ideals  in  "  La  Peinture  Mysteneuse"(  Ju- 
of  Chinese  excellence,  as  in  "  La  lien)  do  I  remember  an  undutiful 
Femme Accomplie"(p'Arcy), "The  son,  and  he  is  undutiful  under 
Fortunate  Union"  ( Davis),  though  circumstances  which  would  justify 
we  may  smile  at  their  exaggerated  him  in  the  eyes  of  most  European 
notions  of  propriety,  and  object  an  heirs.  But  if  they  give  us  a  fa- 
over-sensitiveness  to  opinion,  com-  vourable  opinion  of  the  people 
mand  our  admiration.  Their  men  they  give  us  an  equally  unfavour- 
and  women,  copies  probably  of  able  one  of  the  Mandarin  or  offi- 
the  men  and  women  ordinarily  cial  aristocracy  ;  here  and  there 
met  with  in  China,  indicate  a  peo-  indeed  as  in  "Le  Cercle  de  Craie" 
pie  mild  and  amiable  in  their  (Julien),  a  Solomon  comes  to 
intercourse  with  one  another,  just  judgment,  but  in  general  the 
(Hue  ii,  16),  obliging,  social,  hos-  Mandarin  is  painted  as  knavish, 
pitable  and  convivial,  but  whose  grasping  and  corrupt,  as  under 
entertainments  though  occasion-  the  influence  of  money  or  of  fear, 
ally  graced  by  some  play  of  intel-  as  the  curse  of  Chinese  society, 
lect  or  fancy,  as  in  "  Les  Deux  (Vide  Lettre  de  M.Batul,  N.Jour. 
Cousines"  (Remusat)  are  little  bet-  Asiatique,  2nd  series,  ii,  538,  and 
tcr  than  drinking  bouts  (vide  Le  a  characteristic  scene,  Hue,  ii,  27. 
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stand  thus,  "  Cursed  be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan"!31 
But  if  we  inquire  of  them  why  Ham  is  especially  called 
the  father  of  Canaan  and  not  rather  the  father  of  Cush, 
their  answer  it  is  evident  will  be  because  in  Canaan's  race 
the  curse  was  to  be  fulfilled.38  This  emendation  conse- 
quently, unsupported  by  any  authority  and  to  be  applied 
to  three  several  verses,  is  an  emendation  in  seeming  only, 
—it  leaves  the  justice  of  the  case  just  where  it  found  it. 

ii.  That  Ham  was  cursed  in  Canaan,  because  Canaan 
was  his  favourite  son.  How  these  commentators  have 
ascertained  that  Canaan  was  the  favourite  of  Ham  who 
shall  tell  us  ?  Besides,  what  ideas  can  they  have  of  justice 
who  punish  the  father  through  his  innocent  children? 
Would  not  these  very  men,  who  thus  endeavour  to  excuse 
the  curse  of  Noah  because  they  believe  that  God  has  sanc- 
tioned it,  abhor  the  similar  sentence  of  Gesler  as  a  cruel 
tyranny  ?     Such  and  so  consequent  is  man. 

in.  That  Canaan  was  cursed,  because  he  stood  by  and 
mocked  his  grandfather's  nakedness.  No  trace  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  tale.  And  suppose  it  all  there,  still 
would  it  in  no  way  account  for  the  justice  of  a  sentence 
which  took  effect,  not  upon  the  criminal,  but  upon  his  de- 
scendants in  the  tenth  generation. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  Canaan  was  unjustly  cursed? 
Yes,  the  men  of  our  age  will  unhesitatingly  answer.  But 
how  would  have  answered  Moses  ?  The  very  facts,  that 
this  curse  is  recorded  in  a  sacred  book,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pious  patriarch,  and  that  its  fulfil- 
ment is  left  to  God's  providence,33  prove  that  in  the  eyes 


11  V  id.  M  ichaelis,Com.  ad  h  J.  etc. 

n  In  Africa  (the  great  slave 
quarry  of  the  European  race)  we 
find  traditions  whicn  account  for 
the  origin  of  slavery :  "  lis  sou- 
tiennent,"  according  to  Bosnian, 
"que  dans  l'origine  Dieu  crea  des 
blancs  et  des  negres ;  qu'apres 
avoir  consider^  son  ouvrage,  u  fit 
deux  presens  a  ses  deux  creatures, 
For  et  la  connoissance  des  arts: 

Sue  les  negres  ayant  eu  la  liberty 
e  choisir  les  premiers,  se  d6ter- 
minerent  pour  Tor,  et  laisserent 


aux  blancs  les  arts,  la  lecture,  et 
l'ecriture:  que  Dieu  consentit  a 
leur  choix :  mais  qu'irrite'  de  leur 
avarice,  ildeclaraqu'ils  seroient  les 
esclaves  des  blancs,  sans  aucune 
esperance  de  voir  changer  leur 
condition." — Histoire  Uenerale 
des  Voyages,  vol.  iv,  lib.  ix,  §  vii, 
p.  158. 

0  When  the  despoiled  Croesus 
sent  his  fetters  to  Delphos  and 
reproached  the  gods  with  his  cap- 
tivity, the  Pythian  replied,  "  that 
he  suffered  not  for  his  own  sin 
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of  the  Israelites  the  curse  was  both  rational  and  just. 
Wherein  then  did  their  modes  of  thought,  their  notions  of 
crime  and  justice,  differ  from  ours  ?     In  this, 

i.  That  with  us34  right  and  power  are  two  things  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  one  from  the  other ;  with  them  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  frequently  confounded  together,  and 
when  so  confounded  the  power  always  included  the  right35 
to  do.  Hence,  the  arbitrary  acts  so  often  attributed  to 
their  deities  and  holy  men  by  the  ancient  nations,  Jews  as 
well  as  heathens. 

ii.  That  with  us  the  great  object  of  punishment  is  the 
repressal  and  prevention  of  crime  ;  with  them  it  was  the 
inflicting  pain  on  the  criminal.86  Hence  it  is  that  we 
study  the  character  and  motives  of  the  offender ;  while 
they  looked  wholly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  offended ;  they 
propitiated  anger,  and  their  punishments  consequently 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  offence  which  called  them  forth, 
but  are  wholly  determined  by  the  relative  rank  and  power 
of  the  offended  and  the  offender. 

in.  That  with  us  every  crime  is  personal,  and  disho- 
nours only  the  man  guilty  of  it ;  with  them  on  the  other 

but  that  of  his  ancestor." — Herod,  the  works  of  Vico,  describing  the 

lib.  i,  |  91.     When  we  would  fifteenth  century,  observes  :"Tutti 

judge  the  actions   and    motives  rispettavano  la  forza,  tutti  la  im- 

attributed  to  the  Deity  in  our  sa-  piegavano  negli  awenimenti  della 

cred  books,  we  should  look  out  for  vita  ;    se  un  alto    personnaggio 

similar  actions  and  motives  attri-  commettava    un'    injustizia,    gli 

buted  to  other  deities  by  their  uominisensatidell'epocadicevano 

several  votaries,  and  judge  them,  seriamente ;  egli  non  deW  essere 

84  I  speak  of  our  age  generally,  sigiwre  per  ntente,    L'Aretino  si 

Some  barbarous  and  selfish  spirits  lamentava  perche  il  Papa  non  pu- 

there  are   no  doubt  among  us,  niva  il  suo  assassino ;  il  Papa  4 

whose  cry  is,  "  I  can  do  what  I  il  Papa,  e  tu  sei  un  fur/ante,  gli 

will  with  my  own."  rispondeva  il  BernL" — Oper.  di 

89  S*ot  re  yap  fipripot   aytur  is  Vico,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 
the  heathen  dictum  against  all        *  This  may  be  seen  even  in  the 

complaints  of  injustice,  and  at  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuse 

every   line    the   Prometheus    of  in  cases  of  manslaughter.  I  would 

<A2schylus  shows  us  Jupiter  ifcott  thus  only  partly  account  for  the 

roftott  KparvHoy,  and  his  laws  obeyed,  atrocities  which  disgrace  the  olden 

not  because  they  are  just  laws,  codes ;  for  I  have  elsewhere  (Na- 

but  because  he  is  powerful  and  tional    Education)   traced    those 

able  to  punish  all  infraction  of  atrocities,  and  still  think  they  may 

them.      And  even    in  Christian  in  part  be  traced,  to  the  sluggish 

times  we  find  similar  views.    Fer-  ana  uninventive  disposition  of  the 

ran,  in  his  historical  preface  to  half -civilized  mind. 
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hand  some  crimes  were  considered  hereditary— they  had 
their  seat  in  the  blood,  and  descended  from  father  to  son.37 
Such  was  the  sin  of  disobedience,  which  we  inherit  with 
its  punishment  from  Adam ;  such  the  sin  of  rebellion, 
punished  in  Saul  and  his  descendants ;  and  such  the  sin 
of  idolatry,  visited  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera* 
tion,  &c. 

Remembering  then  the  respect,  the  almost  worship  paid 
to  the  patriarch  and  his  power,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
insult  offered  him  and  the  anger  it  must  have  raised  in  his 
breast,  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  bitterness  of 
his  imprecations  as  admire  his  prophetic  spirit,  which 
mournfully  sees  Ham's  lawless  character  working  its  way 
and  developing  itself  in  the  descendants  of  Canaan  and  in 
them  suffering  foredoomed  punishment. 

Again,  Noah  will  not  curse  Ham,  because  in  Ham  he 
would  curse  all  Ham's  family  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion ;  he  limits  therefore  the  curse  to  the  Canaanite  branch, 
and  instead  of  destroying,  Noah  thus  contents  himself  with 
decimating,  the  race  of  Ham. 


Verses  26-27.  In  the  blessing  of  Shem,  the  Deity  ap- 

97  Though  Moses  for  civil  crimes  by  his  descendants,  and  on  the 
lays  down  (Deut.  xxiv,  6)  this  reverential  homage  paid  to  the 
grand  rule,  that  "every  man  shall  tablets  bearing  his  name.  (Vide 
be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin,"  the  "  Heir  in  Old  Age",  tr.  by 
he  does  not  observe  it  in  religious  Davis  ;  and  "Treating  Ancestors 
ones:  e.g.,  for  the  rebellion  of  Ko-  with  Disrespect'1,  from  the  "Book 
rah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  they  of  Rewards";  Davis,  "Sketches  of 
and  their  little  children,  and  all  China",  i,  241 ;  and  the  Pi-Pa-Ki 
that  appertains  to  them,  are  de-  xvm  Tableau,  tr.  Bazin.) — But 
strayed  (Numbers  xvi).  Similarly  to  return  to  our  subject,  we  see 
in  the  Chou-king  (p.  26),  Ki,  in  some  sins  punished  in  the  children, 
opposition  to  Chun's  just  mode  of  Now  that  men  are  cruel  in  mo- 
rule,  thus  encourages  his  officers :  ments  of  anger  no  one  will  deny, 
"Je  ferai  mourix  devant  le  Che  but  when  this  cruelty  is  legal, 
(l'esprit  de  la  Terre)  ceux  qui  part  of  a  system,  surely  there 
seront  desob&ssant,  eux  et  leurs  must  be  a  reason  for  it ;  in  the 
enfans." — And  be  it  remembered  present  case  I  think  I  see  that 
that  in  China  to  put  the  children  reason  in  the  belief  that  some  sins 
to  death  as  well  as  the  father,  is  were  hereditary.  Do  not  the  exist- 
a  high  refinement  of  cruelty  ;  be-  ence  of  family  priesthoods,  the  divi- 
cause  there  the  state  of  the  man  sions  into  castes,  the  hate  towards 
in  an  after-life  depends  very  much  particular  people,  all  rest  on  the  be- 
on  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  lief  in  such  hereditary  tendencies  ? 

si 
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pears  as  Jehovah  Elohim ;  in  that  of  Japhet,  as  Elohim. 
Because  however  the  blessing  of  Japhet38  is  etymological 
or  rests  on  a  play  upon  words,  and  because  moreover  like 
the  curse  on  Canaan  and  the  blessing  of  Shem  it  is  metri- 
cal in  its  form,  i.e.  because  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Jehovah  of  Genesis,  Eichhorn39  supposes  here  some 
corruption  of  the  text  and  that  instead  of  Elohim  we  should 
read  Jehovah. 

With  regard  to  blessings  and  curses  generally,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we 
may  observe, 

I.  That  once  pronounced  they  could  not  be  recalled. 
Thus  Isaac  though  he  regrets  acknowledges  his  inability 
to  annul  the  blessing  he  has  so  unwittingly  pronounced  on 
Jacob. 

II.  That  they  were  prophetic. 

1st.  As  they  always  related  to  forthcoming  events. 

And,  2ndly.  As  they  were  sometimes  independent  of 
the  will  of  him  who  uttered  them.  Thus  Balaam  though 
he  would  wish  to  curse  Israel  and  by  this  means  obtain 
the  favour  of  Balak,  is  nevertheless  compelled  "  to  speak 
the  word  that  God  putteth  in  his  mouth".40 

in.  That  they  differed  from  prophecies. 

1st.  In  that  they  sometimes  depended  on  and  expressed 
the  will  of  him  who  uttered  them.  Thus  it  is  in  Isaac's 
power  to  bless  Esau  in  preference  to  Jacob, — and  of  his 
own  free  will  it  is  that  Noah  curses  Canaan. 

And,  2ndly.  In  that  they  not  merely  foretold,  but  ac- 
tually influenced  the  course  of  events.41  Thus,  because 
Isaac  blessed  Jacob,  Jacob  becomes  lord  over  his  brethren 
and  has  the  fatness  of  the  earth  for  his  portion ;  and  be- 
cause Noah  curses  Canaan,  Canaan  is  doomed  to  be  a 
servant  of  servants.  Similarly  in  ancient  Grecian  story, 
the  imprecations  (and  that  without  regard  to  their  justice 
or  injustice)  of  (Edipus  and  Amyntor  and  Theseus  on  their 

88  "God  shall  enlarge  (Japhth)  41  Throughout  the  interviews  of 
Japhet". — Bochart,  Sac.  Geog.,  Balak  with  Balaam,  Balak  seems 
iii,  i.  to  look  on  the  curse  which  he  asks 

89  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  d.  of  Balaam  as  a  charm  able  to 
Alt.  Test.,  §  416.  alter  and  determine  the  course  of 

40  Vide  Numbers  xxiv.  events. 
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several  children  are  heard  by  the  gods48  and  realized. 
And  even  in  our  day  the  Hindus  tremblingly  acknowledge 
the  efficacy  of  both  the  blessings  and  curses43  of  their 
priests,  who  thus  arbitrarily  dispense  happiness  or  misery 
according  as  men  please  or  displease  them. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Eichhorn,  we  have  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  observed  that  the  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  portions  of  Genesis  were  each  distinguished  by  a 
peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  warranting  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  originally  formed  two  distinct  narratives 
from  which  Moses  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  book 
composed  his  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  earth's 
first  inhabitants.  With  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  the  ante- 
diluvian race  perished.  Ere  therefore  we  enter  on  that 
new  scene  in  which  we  are  playing  our  brief  parts,  ere  we 
begin  the  history  of  that  new  world  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong,  we  will  again  separate  and  review  the  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  descriptions  of  antediluvian  society. 

The  Jehovah  narrative  represents  created  man  as  tilling 
the  earth  and  possessing  tame  and  domesticated  animals, 
his  children  as  building  and  inhabiting  cities,  and  the  sixth 
generation  of  his  descendants  as  some  of  them  nomadic 
princes  dwelling  in  tents  and  rich  in  herds  of  cattle,  and 
others  as  inventing  and  cultivating  the  art  of  music,  and 
others  as  working  metals  into  ornaments  and  vessels  for 
domestic  uses  and  instruments  of  labour  and  of  war.  And 
because  moreover  it  seemingly  perpetuates  the  knowledge 
of  these  several  arts  in,  and  confines  their  practice  to,  several 


43  Vide  Plato,  De  Le^ibus,  lib. 
xi,  p.  159,  Bipont.  vol.  ix,  where 
he  treats  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
blessings  and  curses  of  parents. 

a  "Si  les  effets  salutaires  de 

leur  benediction leur  attirent 

tant  d'admiration  et  de  respect  du 
stupide  vulgaire,  leur  malediction, 
qui  n'est  pas  moins  puissante,  les 
rend  recLoubtables.  Les  Indiens 
sont  persuades  qu'dU  ne  manque 
jamais  d' avoir  son  efiet,  soil  gu'elle 
ail  ete  justemetU  ou  injustement 


encourue Les  personnes  de  la 

suite  du  aourou ne  manquent 

pas  de  deoiter  a  ce  sujet  plusieurs 
contes  ridicules,  dont  its  disent 

avoir  6t6  les  temoins  oculaires 

Tantftt  c'est  une  personne  morte 
subitement  a  l'instant  meme  ou 
le  gourou  a  lance*  sa  malediction 
contre  elle;  tantftt  e'en  est  une 
autre  qui  a  6te  saisie  d'une  trem- 
blement  dans  tous  les  membres, 
qui  dure  encore,"  etc. — Dubois, 
Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  ii,  p.  168. 
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families,  and  because  it  knows  besides  of  a  distinction  of 
ranks  as  the  curse  of  Noah  proves,  we  infer  that  civiliza- 
tion had  brought  with  it  many  inequalities  of  rank  and 
condition,  and  that  society  had  either  separated  itself  into 
families  or  castes  or  had  been  formed  into  guilds  or  compa- 
nies, each  one  the  guardian  and  perpetuator  of  its  particular 
craft.  Of  the  domestic  life  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
though  in  fainter  outlines,  our  narrative  draws  an  equally 
favourable  picture.  It  shows  us  Cain's  wife  the  willing 
companion  of  his  banishment,  and  Adah  and  Zillah  as 
sharing  the  counsels  of  Lamech;  and  it  contrasts,  for 
human  error  but  illustrates  human  virtue,  Ham's  reckless 
insolence  with  the  pious  respect  of  his  brothers,  and  it 
thus  intimates  that  the  paternal  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged and  reverenced  and  the  sacred  obligations  of  mar- 
riage felt  and  acted  upon  even  by  the  first  men.  Of  their 
religious  worship,  save  that  they  sacrifice  and  offer  choice 
sacrifice,  it  gives  little  direct  information ;  but  because  it 
speaks  of  Cain  as  imposing  on  his  son  a  name  which  im- 
plies that  that  son  was  consecrated  to  God,  separated  from 
his  fellow-men  for  God's  service,  was  in  fact  from  his  birth 
a  priest;  and  because  moreover  it  divides  the  animal 
creation  into  clean  and  unclean,  a  division  indicative  of  a 
certain  and  not  unscientific  observation  and  presuming 
moreover  religious  observances  and  prejudices  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  a  learned  and  powerful 
priestclass,  it  leads  us  to  conclude  that  public  worship 
and  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  early  oriental  nations 
was  known,  and  owes  its  origin,  to  the  Cainite  race. 

In  the  Elohim  narrative  God  creates  man,  male  and 
female,  and  endows  him  with  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  gives  him  fruit  and  grain  for  food  and  makes 
him  the  husband  of  one  wife  seemingly,  though  he  limits 
marriage44  to  the  purposes  of  generation.    He  then  tells 

44  Vide  chap,  iv,  20,  21,  22.  riage  in  civilized  countries  has  in 

45  The  formula  by  which  Jeho-  view, — that  one  will,  that  comma- 
yah  expresses  the  marriage  state :  nity  of  interests,  that  mutual  com- 
"  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  fort  and  assistance,  which  render 
father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  a  well-assorted  marriage  the  high- 
his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  est  happiness  of  which  our  mortal 
flesh",  symbolically  expresses  all  state  is  capable. 

those  higher  objects  which  mar- 
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of  one  man  who  is  his  friend  and  servant,  but  soon  pro- 
ceeds to  mourn  over  the  wickedness  and  lawlessness  of  his 
creation,  and  condemns  it  to  perish  by  a  deluge,  but 
first  builds  for  Noah,  or  teaches  him  how  to  build,  a  ship  in 
which  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  Into  that  ship  before 
the  deluge  commences  he  commands  Noah  to  enter ;  and 
after  the  deluge  is  over  that  ship  he  bids  him  to  quit ;  and 
then  again  gives  him  dominion  over  the  animal  creation 
and  permission  to  eat  of  all  living  things,  provided  he  eat 
not  of  their  blood.  He  then  adds  as  his  will  that  "  who- 
ever sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed" ; 
and  concludes  by  making  a  covenant  with  Noah,  in  which 
he  promises  never  again  to  destroy  the  earth. 

These  two  narratives  viewed  separately  are  quite  in 
harmony  with  themselves.  In  the  one,  man  is  bold  and 
independent  and  relies  on  his  own  exertions,  and  he  sub- 
dues the  earth  and  all  the  animal  creation  to  his  will ;  in 
the  other,  man  is  ever  a  child  ever  in  leading-strings,  he 
dares  make  no  one  step  but  by  the  advice  and  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  his  God  and  guardian :  if  he  act  for 
himself,  he  sins :  he  is  at  best  but  great  prospectively.  The 
first,  or  Jehovah  narrative  necessarily  supposes  man  living 
under  certain  laws,45  and  by  the  very  expressions  it  uses 
to  designate  beasts  for  sacrifice  implies  that  flesh  had  long 
been  an  article  of  food.  The  second,  or  Elohim,  on  the 
other  hand  knows  of  no  sacrifices,  of  no  animal  food,  before 
Noah's  time,  and  is  cognizant  of  no  laws  besides  those 
animal  instincts  which  only  are  God's  laws  because  they 
are  inherent  in  man's  physical  constitution,  but  which  a 
higher  law,  God's  moral  law,  teaches  us  not  how  to  in- 
dulge, but  how  to  moderate.  These  two  narratives  then 
viewed  separately  stand  in  strong  contrast  one  with  the 
other.  Unite  them,  endeavour  to  make  one  whole  out  of 
them,  and  you  have  a  composition  without  keeping,  with- 
out harmony, — a  host  of  discrepancies  almost  contradic- 
tions, which  the  most  artistical  care,  the  most  anxious 
desire,  by  an  addition  here  an  omission  there  vainly  strives 
to  reconcile.  You  have  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  163,  164. 
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With  this  tale  we  may  connect, 

i.  The  laws  in  Exod.  xxi,  15-17,  &c. ;  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, and  as  an  exemplification  of  it  the  story  of  Ruth ; 
the  threats  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  the  several  curses  in  Deut.  xxvii. 

ii.  The  hate  shown  by  the  Israelites  to  the  people  of 
Canaan  and  the  cruelties  exercised  on  them ;  and  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  curse  on  Canaan  the  slavery  to  which 
Gideon  is  condemned  by  the  princes  of  Israel  (Josh.  ix). 
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GENESIS  z,  1-32,  and  xi,  1-9. 

"The  sons  of  Japhet",1 — 1<ot€to»,  Japetus,  appears  in 
Grecian  story ;  he  is  one  of  the  six  Titans,  but  is  remark- 
able only  as  the  father  of  Prometheus.8 

"  Gomer  and  Magog".  They  are  represented  in  Eze- 
kiel  xxxviii  as  martial  nations,  whose  armies  consisting 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  well  appointed; — Gomer's 
are  described  as  wearing  armour,  both  men  and  horse,. 
Magog's  as  numerous  and  as  armed  with  both  shields  and 
swords. 

"  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meschek".  Jaones  Iones  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Greek  races.  Javan  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Greeks;  and  Javan  is  the  name  by  which  Greece  was 
known  to  the  Asiatics  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Daniel 
viii,  21.  Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib.  iii,  chap.  iii.  Goguet, 
Orig.  des  Lois,  vol.  i,  p.  58.)  Javan,  with  Tubal  and 
Meshech,  in  Ezekiel's  picture  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  is 
represented  as  trading  in  vessels  of  brass  and  slaves.8 

"  Tarshish"  is  celebrated  in  Hebrew  story  for  its  com- 
merce with  Solomon  carried  on  through  its  own  ships  and 
those  of  Hiram  of  Tyre.  Its  exports  were  of  raw  mate- 
rials merely,  gold  and  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead,  elephants' 
teeth  and  apes  and  peacocks.4     Its  navy  however  must 


1  Similar  genealogies,  imita- 
tions to  a  certain  extent  only,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  in  Nennius,  c. 
17)  Robert  of  Gloster,  etc.,  is  one 
which  from  Japhet  traces  all  the 
northern  European  nations. 

1  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  t,  chap.  66. 


8  Chap,  xxvii,  13  :u  They  traded 
the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of 
brass  in  their  markets."  And 
compare  Eumaus'  account  of  his 
Phoenician  nurse,  Odys.  6  xv,  402. 

4  Vide  1  Chron.  x,22 ;  and  mar- 
ginal reading ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii, 
12. 
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have  been  considerable  and  was  in  high  repute.     (Vide 
Isaiah  xxiii,  1,  and  lx,  9.) 

"  Chittim  and  Elisha".  The  first  also  a  naval  power 
(Numbers  xxiv,  24)  was  celebrated  for  its  ivory,  the 
second  for  a  blue  and  purple  dye5  inferior  only  to  the 
Tynan.  Elisha  is  supposed  to  be  Elis.  (Bochart,  ib. 
chap,  iv.) 

"  The  sons  of  Ham".  Mizraim  is  one  of  the  Scripture 
names  of  Egypt,  and  it  doubtless  implies  that  from  Ham 
the  Egyptians  were  descended.  Of  their  civilization,  of 
their  early  greatness  who  shall  describe  the  progress  ?  it  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  ages.  Their  renown  however  the 
sacred  books  qf  the  Jews,6  and  Greek  poets,  historians  and, 
philosophers  loudly  speak,  and  their  knowledge  of  art;  a 
thousand  ruins  attest.7 

"Phut".  The  men  of  Phut,8  mercenaries  doubtless, 
composed  the  heavy  infantry  of  Tyre.  They  were  armed 
with  shields  and  helmets,  and  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
high  repute. 

"  Sheba,  Dedan,  and  Raamah" — all  commercial  cities. 
Dedan  traded  in  ivory  and  ebony,  and  its  "  clothes  for 
chariots"  were  costly  and  much  esteemed,  Sheba  and 
Raamah  brought  to  Tyre  incense,  spices,  precious  atones 
and  gold ;  and  the  caravans  of  Sheba  were  besides  loaded 
with  blue  cloths  and  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel. 
Dedan  and  Sheba  dealt  not  merely  in  raw  produce  but  in 
manufactures  also,  and  their  merchants  seem  to  have  been 
much  considered  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre.9 

"  Babylon,  Nineveh".  What  busy  crowds  of  men  are 
here !  what  mighty  works  of  art !  lakes,  canals,  palaces, 
and  hanging  gardens !  what  barbaric  grandeur !  what 
hosts  of  conquered  nations !  And  these  once  crowned 
queens  who  with  almost  Bacchanal  riot  erst  shouted  forth 

•  Ezek.  xxvii,  &  Libya  (Phut)  with  them,  all  of 

6  Ib.  revse  7.  them  with  shield  and  helmet".  (Ib. 

7  Vide  Wilkinson's  Ancient  xxxviii,  5.)  And  in  Jeremiah 
Egyptians.  xlvi,  9,  the  Libyans  are  opposed 

8  "  They. .  .of  Phut, were  in  thine  to  the  Lydians,  "  that  handle  and 
army,  thy  men  of  war :  they  hanged  bend  the  bow  "—light  troops, 
the  shield  and  helmet  in  thee".        '  Vide  Ezek.  xxvii,  20,  22,  24; 
(Ezek.  ib.,  verse  10.)  "  Persia  and  and  for  Sheba,  Isaiah  lx,  8. 
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their  great  names  and  paraded  their  youthful  beauty  in 
the  presence  of  subject  and  admiring  Humanity,  now- 
widowed  and  childless  sit  silent  and  mournful  brooding 
over  their  hopeless  desolation. 

Sidon,  "  The  Great  Sidon".  She  who  had  Tyre  for 
her  daughter — t€  the  crowning  city"10 — she  is  the  eldest 
born  of  Canaan  the  accursed.  Her  citizens  were  great 
astronomers  and  arithmeticians  and  are  distinguished  in 
history  as  those  who  first  made  the  art  of  navigation  serve 
the  purposes  of  commerce.11  They  are  also  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  glass,  and  were  indeed  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  all  arts.18 

Notwithstanding  their  descent  the  Sidonians  were  not 
apparently  included  in  that  implacable  hate  Israel  was 
compelled  to  vow  against  the  Canaanite.  Whether  it  was 
that  they  were  a  peaceable,  orderly  and  quiet  people18 
whose  neighbourhood  could  only  be  advantageous ;  or 
whether  it  was  that  their  city  afforded  a  convenient  market 
and  cttboucht  for  the  various  productions  of  Palestine  ;u 
certain  it  is,  that  Moses  never  advised  and  none  of  his 
successors  ever  attempted  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia :  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  Hebrews  grew  more  civilized  and 
more  powerful  we  find  them  entering  into  stricter  friend- 
ship and  even  "  brotherly  covenant"  with  Tyre  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sidon.15 

"  The  Arvadite", — a  race  of  seafaring  men ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xxvii  as  serving  in  the  navies  of  Tyre. 

10  Judges  xi,  8 ;  xix,  28 ;  Isaiah  the  moral  character  of  Sidon,  his- 
xxiii.  tory  I  believe  is  silent;  but  her 

11  Qoguet,  Orig.  desLoix,  i,281.  celebrated  daughter  Carthage  is 
"Ipsa gens Pha»nicum,"says Pliny,  handed  down  to  us  as  a  bye  word 
(<  in  magna  gloria  literarum  inven-  for  all  selfishness,  avarice,  trea- 
tionis,et  siderum,navaliumque,ac  chery  and  cruelty.  See  Michelet. 
belHcarum  artium." — Nat.  Hist.,  Hist.  Rom,  book  ii,chap.  iv;  and 
v,  xiii  (xli).  the  account  Diodorus  gives  us  of 

u  Homer  calls  them  Siforc  s  wo-  the  mode  in  which  the  gods  are 

Av&uooAoi  (Iliad,  743,  lib.  xxiii) ;  appeased  on  the  defeat  of  her 

and  see  the  note  from  Btrabo  on  armies  by  Agathocles. 

this  verse,  in  Clarke's  ed. ;  also  u  Ezek.  xxvii,  17. 

(ib.  vi,  289)  the  account  of  the  18  Amos  i,  9.   Michaelis,  Mosa- 

robes  given  to  Helen  by  Paris,  isches  Recht,  vol.  i,  §  25 ;  and 

*pya  ywuutmv  zfcSoMar;  and  compare  Heeren,  Ideen  1  TheU.  n  Abtheil- 

Prov.  xxxi,  18,  19.  ungFabriken,etc,  der  Phaenicier, 

*  Vide  Judges  xviii,  7.     On  p.  132. 
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The  sons  of  Shem.  From  him  are  descended  Elam,  the 
Persians  or  first  inhabitants  of  Persia :  and  the  children  of 
Eber,  the  Jews :  and  the  descendants  of  Lud,  the  Lydians 
and  Armenians  :16 — nations  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews 
and  Persians  no  way  celebrated  either  in  this  or  in  any 
former  time. 

Verses  8  and  9.  According  to  Eichhorn,  this  is  but  the 
fragment  of  some  old  poem,  and  of  one  to  which  we  doubt- 
less owe  all  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Nimrod.  These  ancestral  poems,  and  traces  of 
them  exist  throughout  even  the  most  historical  parts  of 
the  Jewish  Scripture,17  form  every  where  the  oldest  na- 
tional records.  By  the  Chinese  they  have  been  collected 
into  that  one  of  their  King's  or  sacred  books  which 
solemnly  celebrates  the  great  men  and  the  great  deeds  of 
the  olden  time.18  Among  the  Greeks,  they  have  been 
bound  up  into  and  lost  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
And  among  the  Gaels,  they  appear  under  the  name  of 
Ossian.  To  them  belonged  those  national  hymns10  once 
sung  by  the  Roman  youth ;  and  to  them  also  those  verses 
in  which  German  and  Scandinavian  bards80  and  Tartar 
Toolholos*1  and  perhaps  American  warriors  and  Negro 
Gueriots88  "  harmonically  celebrated  valiant  performers." 
These  songs  lived  in  the  memories  of  the  people  and  made 

16  "A  Semo  enim  orti  sunt  8yri,  Michelet,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
Assyri,  Lydi,  Armenii,  Perssd,  68,  which  consult  on  this  matter. 
Elymtei,  et  innumeri  alii  Dei  cog-  *°  Selden,  notes  to  book  vi  of 
nitione  prorsus  expertes." — Boon-  Drayton's  Polyolbion ;  Toland's 
art,  Sac.  Geog.,  book  ii,  §  1.  History   of  the    Druids,   Select 

17  Thus,  e.g.  the  song  of  Moses,  Pieces,  toI.  i,  pp.  53  and  191  ; 
in  Exod.  x,  is  evidently  the  origi-  Schlosser,  Alt.GesclL,vol.i,p.  312 ; 
nal  whence  the  historian  has  drawn  Laing's  Heimskringla,  passim, 
his  miraculous  account  of  the  pas-  n  "  Chanteurs  ambulants,  aui 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea.  s'en  vont  de  tente  en  tente  cel6- 

18  Mem.  Chin.,  vol.  ii,  p.  74.  brant  partout  les  personages  et 

19  The  wurpioi  bpjroi,  mentioned  les  evdnements  de  leur jpatrie." — 
by  Dionysius,  from  Fabius  Pictor,  Hue,  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric,  i, 
lib.  i,  §  78,  of  which  Cicero,  Tusc.  p.  9. 

Quiest.,  remarks:  " Gravissimus  tt  LafitaUjModursdesSauvages, 
auctor  in  originibus,  dixit  Cato,  vol.  ii,  p.  193,  and  Hist.  Gen.  des 
morem  apud  majores  hunc  epula-  Voyages,  of  the  Negroes  of  Gam- 
rum  fuisse  ut  qui  accubarent,  bia.  "Ceux  aui  font  profession 
canerent  ad  tibiam  darorum  viro-  de  jouer  du  Balafo  sont  des  negres 
rumlawjUsatquevirttUes." — From  d'un  caractdre  singulier,  et  qui 
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their  children  familiar  with  great  deeds.  In  war  they 
served  to  stir  the  warriors  on  to  battle ;  and  in  peace  they 
enlivened  the  social  board  and  graced  the  solemn  feast  of 
state.  They  were  a  national  literature  emanating  from 
and  influencing  the  national  character. 

Chapter  xi,  verses  1-9.  How  difficult  it  is  to  divest  our- 
selves of  notions  pressed  upon  us  in  childhood!  How  almost 
impossible  not  to  lend  to  a  sacred  book  the  thoughts  and 
meanings  with  which  time  and  a  host  of  commentators 
have  overloaded  it !  In  studying  this  Genesis  we  feel  all 
the  influence  of  long-established  opinion :  we  read,  but 
through  other  men's  spectacles :  we  see,  but  with  other 
men's  eyes :  like  somnambulists  we  are  dead  to  the  real 
world  before  us :  we  live  with  phantoms :  we  converse 
with  beings  that  exist  not,  and  answer,  but  only  to  words 
that  have  never  been  uttered.  And  what  cunning  sophist 
or  what  powerful  magician  hath  done  all  this?  Our 
nursery  is  before  me  with  its  dark  wainscot,  we  are  crowd- 
ing round  the  antique  fire-place  covered  with  Dutch  tiles 
rich  in  holy  legends,  of  which  our  loved  old  nurse  explains 
the  purport.  There  is  the  fatal  tree  with  its  golden  ap- 
ples ;  there  rises  the  smoke  of  Abel's  accepted  sacrifice ; 
there  God's  winged  chariot  bears  away  the  pious  Enoch ; 
there  the  ark  closed  against  the  shrieks  of  drowning  men 
now  floats  upon  the  waters,  and  now  on  dry  land  pours 
forth  from  its  sanctuary  Noah's  family  and  birds  and 
beasts ;  there  too  are  the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  men 
with  giant  labour  are  building  up  the  lofty  Babel,  a  spiral 
ladder  by  which  they  hope  to  mount  to  heaven ;  and  there 
the  hand  of  God  is  on  the  tower's  summit — and  it  crum- 
bles, toppling  down  on  the  heads  of  fleeing  nations. 

And  of  all  this  how  little  is  in  the  book  ?  Bead  for 
instance  the  story  of  this  Babel.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
world  of  one  language  have  hitherto  lived  as  one  family,83 

paroissent  egalement  faits  pour  la    a  leur  cour Ilg  accompagnent 

musique  et  la  poesie Lea  rois  leurs  instruments  de  di  verses  chan- 

et  les  seigneurs  du  pays  ont  tou-  sons,  dont  le  sujet  ordinaire  est 

jours  de  ces  OuerioU  pies  d'eux,  VafUiquitS,  la  noblesse,  et  les  ex- 

pour  leur  propre  amusement  et  ploits  de  lew  prince." — iii,  p.  176. 

ceux  des  6tarangers  qui  paroissent  *  "And  the  whole  earth  was  of 
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they  have  pitched  their  tents  together,  journeyed  toge- 
ther. Now  considerably  increased  in  numbers  and  fearful 
of  being  dispersed  they  determine  to  build  a  city  with  a 
lofty  tower94  to  serve  either  as  a  citadel  or  as  a  landmark 
in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  to  "  make  themselves  a 
name",  i.e.  to  form  themselves  into  a  nation.  But  Jeho- 
vah is  jealous  of  their  power,  and  confounds  their  language, 
and  scatters  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth.85  And  "  they 
leave  off  to  build  the  city." 

Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  that  this  legend  is  but  a  mythic 
expression  of  these  simple  facts,  that  originally  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  earth  formed  one  family :  that  animated  by 
the  same  desires,  united  in  one  purpose86  they  began  to 
build  a  city :  that  in  the  course  of  the  work  dissensions 
arose  among  them,  quarrels,  which  gradually  led  to  their 
separation,  and  scattered  them  abroad ;  and  that  from  this 
separation  proceeded  all  varieties  of  language. 

Kanngiesser  takes  even  a  more  secular  view  of  the 
myth.  He  supposes  that  the  Syrian  shepherd  race  who 
had  hitherto  wandered  from  valley  to  valley  at  length 
attempted  permanently  to  settle  on  the  Tigris.  Here  they 
began  to  build  a  large  circular  wall  (for  the  protection  of 
their  flocks)  and  a  watch  tower  (to  guard  against  any 
sudden  and  hostile  attack.)  The  mountaineers  however — 
to  whom  other  necessities,  another  mode  of  life,  had  given 

one  language and as  they  very  occupation  of  Nimrod  points. 

journeyed  together"  (verses  1  and        *  May  we   not  now  exclaim 

2),  they,  the  whole  earth.  with  Nicias,  when  with  defeated 

u  "  Whose  top  may  reach  unto  army  he  is  about  to  quit  Syracuse : 

heaven".     Compare  J)eut.  i,  28  :  Koi  «  ry  fam*  iwupdoroi  larpartwra- 

a  Whose  cities  are  great  and  walled  m**,  o*oxp«*T«f  rfiri  Tfrip»pnftte*. 

up  to  heaven".    This  tower  was  (Thucyd.  vii,  77.)  And  is  not  this 

certainly  not  intended  to  ensure  speech,  so  much  more  in  the  spirit 

its  builders  against  any  future  of  the  religion  of  Herodotus  than 

deluge ;  for  they  would  have  built  of  Thucydides,  genuine  ? 
arks  and  not  towers,  or  if  towers,        M  "  The  whole  earth  was  of  one 

they  would  have  erected  them,  language,  one  lip".    One  lip  or 

not  in  plains  and  on  the  banks  of  mouth  is  used  in  other  parts  of 

rivers,  but  on  the  tops  of  moun-  Scripture  in  the  sense  of  "mind — 

tains.    Besides,  why  should  they  accord".  Vide  Josh,  ix,  2 ;  1  Kings 

fear  a  deluge' who  had  so  lately  xxii,  13;  and  similarly  "division 

received  the  assurance  of  Jehovah  of   tongues  "    for    "  dissension  ". 

that  he  would  never  again  smite  (Psalms  iv,  9.)    Though  not  im- 

every  living  thing  ?  To  the  object  possibly  this  myth  may  be  the 

assigned  this  tower  in  the  text,  the  origin  of  that  form  of  expression. 
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another  character  and  a  different  language — united  under 
Nimrod,  fall  upon  them  and  drive  them  from  their  hold 
and  take  many  prisoners  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  In 
this  encounter  the  shepherd  race,  who  for  the  first  time 
heard  a  language  different  from  their  own, — their  own 
they  naturally  enough  thought  the  only  possible  one — 
regarded  its  unintelligible  jargon  as  a  miracle,  and  also, 
because  in  a  difference  of  language  they  saw  the  occasion 
of  many  misunderstandings  and  much  hostility,  as  a  divine 
punishment.87 

To  this  interpretation  we  may  object, 

1st.  The  context,  which  positively  asserts  that  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language ; — and, 

2ndly.  The  improbabilities  which  it  contains. 

It  shows  us  the  shepherd  races  in  their  belief  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  represents  them  as  build- 
ing walls  and  towns  for  protection — against  what  or 
whom  ?  Not  wild  beasts,  or  wherefore  the  tower  ?  and 
not  against  one  another,  for  they  were  all  allies,  rela- 
tions, but  against  strangers,  enemies.  They  had  seen 
then  or  surmised  the  foot-mark  on  the  sand : — they  knew 
that  they  were  not  alone,  that  the  earth  contained  men, 
and  men  different  from  themselves  in  habits,  dress,  colour 
perhaps,  and  wherefore  not  different  from  them  in  lan- 
guage? Xanngiesser's  interpretation  in  fact  refers  the 
myth  to  the  first  surprise  men  of  a  particular  race  felt  on 
discovering  that  there  were  other  races  besides  their  own 
on  the  earth  :  and  yet  he  shows  us  these  men  acting  in  a 
way  which  makes  such  a  surprise  impossible. 

On  Eichhorn's  interpretation  we  may  observe,  that  it 
would  account  naturally  enough  for  all  languages,  if  all  of 
them  bore  some  marks  however  obscure  of  a  common 
origin.*8    But  though  many  languages  can  be  traced  to 


v  I  have  found  this  inGesenius' 
art.  on  Babylon,  in  Ersh  und 
Grubers  Encyc. ;  it  is  taken  from 
Kanngiesser's  Grundriss  der  Alter- 
thumswissenschaft,  p.  61-66.  As 
I  have  not  this  work,  and  do  not 
therefore  know  the  reasons  on 
which  its  author  grounds  the  in- 
terpretation he  has  given  of  the 


tale,  my  objections  to  it  may  fall 
wide  of  their  mark.  For  local 
circumstances,  seeming  to  confirm 
it,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Heeren's 
Ideen,  vol.  i,  Ferser,  Abschnitt, 
i,  c.  ii,  §  i,  p.  220. 

*  Eichhorn  (De  Diversit.  Lin- 
guarum,  Bib.  bib.  Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p. 
981)  has  seen  this  objection  and 
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one  parent  stem,  yet  are  there  several  parent  stems,  which 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends  we  are  unable  in 
any  way  to  connect  together. 

Besides,  the  simple  and  vulgar  interpretation  of  this 
myth  surely  better  accords  with  Moses'  views  and  modes 
of  thought  than  do  these  more  subtle  and  artistical  glosses. 
For  after  a  beneficent  Deity  had  created  this  pleasant 
earth,  and  man  as  its  possessor,  what  was  the  first  question 
Moses  necessarily  asked  himself, — what  the  first  difficulty 
he  set  himself  to  solve  ?  This  surely.  How,  if  God  be 
good  and  powerful  and  man  his  favourite  creation,  came 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe?  And  what  is  his 
answer  ?  Man  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command  and  death 
and  disease  are  his  punishment ;  or  in  other  words  physi- 
cal evil  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  Again,  now  that  a  former 
world  has  been  destroyed,  now  that  another  race  possesses 
the  earth  "in  their  lands,  after  their  nations,"  what 
is  the  phenomenon  in  this  new  world  of  men  which  must 
present  inself  to  Moses  as  something  opposed  to  his  doc- 
trine of  a  common  ancestry  and  as  something  therefore  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Why,  that  all  these  nations  though 
descended  from  the  same  parent  and  though  from  that 
parent  necessarily  receiving  by  tradition  the  same  language, 
do  in  fact  all  speak  different  languages.  Whence  then 
these  languages  ?    We  with  the  Burma  doctor29  may  partly 

avoided   it,  by  boldly  asserting  emigrate  to  various  parts  of  the 

that  Noah's  flood  was  not  univer-  earth,  and  as  in  these  the  climate, 

sal.  As  my  object  is  to  endeavour  air,  water,  natural  productions, 

to  learn  what  this  sacred  book  and  temperature,  are  extremely 

says  and  means,  I  am  precluded  different,  such  circumstances  could 

from  making  these  emendation*;  not  fail  to  have  produced  an  effect 

see  Michaelis,  Comment,  ad  h.  1.  on  the  religion,  manners,  etc.,  of 

*  "All  mankind  being  the  off-  those  who  were  under  their  influ- 

spring  of  the  same  stock,  a  certain  ence." — Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 

Burma  doctor  asks,  Why  is  there  vi,  p.  254.    I  have  said  partly 

not  the  same  language  among  all  account :  for  the  objection  to  "  na- 

nations,  and  whence  arises  that  tural  causes",  supposing  men  to 

variety  of  manners,  religions,  com-  have  a  common  origin,  I  have 

plexions,  and  features,  etc.,  ob-  stated  in  opposition  to  Eichhorn's 

servable  among  the  inhabitants  view.    The  fact  is,  taking  Moses' 

of  this  earth  ?    This  same  doctor  account  of  the  creation  and  his 

thinks  he  answers  the  questions  picture  of  the  first  men  as  true, 

by  saying  that  the  first  inhabi-  I  see  no  way  of  accounting  for 

tints  of  the  world,  after  having  any  variety  of  languages  but  by  a 

greatly  multiplied,  were  forced  to  miracle,  and  one  miracle  is  as 
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account  for  them  by  long  separation,  varieties  of  wants,  the 
consequence  of  the  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  &c.  But  the 
slow  process  of  natural  causes  little  suits  the  rapid  and 
religious  imaginations  of  the  first  poetic  historians  of  Hu- 
manity. They  would  see  God  everywhere :  but  to  them 
He  visibly  appears  only  in  strange  accidents,  in  events 
sudden  and  unaccountable.80  They  see  indeed  His  hand 
in  the  hope-giving  rainbow  and  the  all-destroying  earth- 
quake, but  they  can  find  no  trace  of  His  presence  in  the 
noiseless  step  of  nature,  and  can  hear  no  echo  of  His  voice 
in  that  sweet  and  ever-living  music  which  lures  man  on 
to  civilization.  What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  the  descend- 
ant of  wandering  patriarchs,  the  shepherd  of  Jethro's 
flock,  he  who  loved  the  plain  and  the  desert  and  who 
sought  the  mountain  to  die,  should  find  in  the  building  of 
the  first  diluvian  city  the  origin  of  that  great  distinguish- 
ing mark  which  still  separates  and  will  for  ever  separate 
mankind,  and  should  triumphantly  point  to  that  city's 
ruins  and  its  name  in  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  his 
hypothesis  ? 


"  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick — and  let  us  build  us  a  city 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven.'9 

Plato81  in  his  speculations  on  the  consequences  of 
a  deluge  conceives  that  every  such  catastrophe  destroys 
not  merely  man  but  man's  civilization  also.  He  supposes 
that  its  few  survivors  fall  back  almost  into  barbarism :  that 
without  metals  they  lose  all  knowledge  of  those  arts  for 
which  metals  are  indispensable,  and  that  without  imple- 
ments of  labour  they  are  unable  either  to  cultivate  the 
earth  or  to  build  for  themselves  houses,  and  that  they 

probable  as  another.      For  the  his  "Regne  Animal",  and  Schlos- 

common  descent  of  the  human  ser, "  Gesch.  der  Alt.  Welt",  toI.  L 

races,  Kant,  "Yon  den  verschie-  *°  Eren  as  the  cause  of  their 

denen  Racen  der  Menschen,"  is  own  bad  conduct,  hence  the  ex- 

the  best  essay  I  know.    For  their  cuse  which  Agamemnon  offers  to 

separate  descent,  Guyier  argues  in  Achilles : — 

E*y*»  Vovk  curios  tifu 
AXAa  Zcvt,  acw  Motpa,  teat  iftpofomt  Epirnrt, 
(Oc  re  iioi  tar  ayopp  ppwur  «/i/9aAor  07010?  anf* 
'Hjiari  r?,  brr  AxiAAijos  yipas  avros  arrivpmr. — II.  xlx,  86. 

n  De  Legibus,  lib.  iii,  commencement. 
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dwell  therefore  in  mountain  caves  or  mud  huts  or  wander 
about  in  search  of  pasturage.  He  believes  however  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  fire  and  its  uses,  that  they  know 
how  to  work  clay38  into  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
that  by  the  chase  or  from  their  own  numerous  herds  they 
easily  procure  food  (flesh  and  milk)  and  clothing.  With 
their  wants  abundantly  supplied  they  are,  he  argues,  too 
rich  and  without  silver  and  gold  too  poor  for  envy, 
jealousy,  or  hate.  Their  lives  though  somewhat  rude  are 
pure,  simple,  and  religious,  such  as  idyllic  poets  love  to 
paint  With  this  picture  the  history  of  Moses  does  not 
at  all  accord.  He  represents  the  father  of  our  race  and 
that  shortly  after  the  deluge  as  planting  a  vineyard  and 
making  wine,  and  his  children  in  the  third  generation  as 
already  inhabiting  the  low  countries,  as  having  wandered 
to  the  plains  of  Shinar  and  as  having  begun  there  to  build 
a  city,  and  a  city  embellished  or  protected  by  a  lofty 
tower.  And  because  though  abounding  in  a  clay  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  bricks,  and  a  bitumen  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  mortar,  Shinar  is  without  stone  or  wood,38 
he  shows  us  the  diluvian  men  as  making  bricks  and  burn- 
ing them  and  having  slime  for  mortar,34  as  possessing  in  a 
word  all  those  arts  by  which  the  sons  of  Lamech  had 
earned  their  fame.  But  independently  of  Genesis  we 
know  that  Shinar  is  of  so  hot  a  climate,  that  it  is  liable 
both  to  such  great  droughts  and  frequent  inundations,  that 
however  fruitful  under  judicious  management, its  soil  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation  is  quite  unproductive. 
The  art  then  of  making  canals  and  of  distributing  the 

*  cAi  wXaartKat  yap  *«  6<rai  t\*k-  use  of  brick,  we  are  not  therefore 

ratai  rmv  rex'*"  ovfcw  wpocfcorrau  to  suppose  that    brick   is  but  a 

ffiSifpou,  etc. — lb.,  lib.  viii,  p.  110.  poor  substitute  for  stone  or  wood. 

83  Vide  Heeren  Ideen,  Th.  i,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  all  mate- 
Abth.  ii,  v.  d.  Lande  d.  Babylo,  rials  used  in  building  the  most 
p.  159.  durable.    Pliny  observes  of  the 

84  Herodotus  (lib.  i,  c.  180)  de-  Greeks,  that  "parietes  lateritios 

scribes  Babylon  as  built  with  the    prestulere.  Santenim  aeterni 

materials  mentioned  in  the  text,  ideo  et  in  publica  opera  et  in  re- 
He  adds  that  of  the  clay  which  gias  domos  adduntur.  Sic  strux- 
was  obtained  from  the  trenches  ere  murum  Athenis,  qui  ad 
were  made  the  bricks  with  which  montem  Hymettum  spectat.  Sic 
the  city  was  built.  But  though  Patris  cedes  Jovis  et  Herculis 
we  describe  the  diluvian  men  as  quamvis  lapideae  columnos  et  epis- 
driven  by  their  necessities  to  the  tyliacircumdarent."-Lib.xxxv,49. 
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water  with  which  these  canals  were  supplied  over  all  parts 
of  the  plain  by  means  of  smaller  trenches,  and  even  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus35  machines,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
followers  of  Nimrod;  otherwise,  with  the  world  before 
him  where  to  choose,  the  leader  of  mankind  had  not 
settled  in  a  country  with  such  manifest  and  ill-compensated 
disadvantages.  According  to  Moses  then  the  deluge 
destroys  mankind,  but  the  knowledge  practical  and  theo- 
retical man  has  acquired  survives  in  the  individuals  who 
are  preserved.  They  are  skilled  in  the  arts  and  wise  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
contemners  of  all  authority,  rebellious,  irreligious;  they 
are  in  every  thing  the  antipodes  of  the  diluvian  men  of 
Plato. 

Humboldt's  Spaniard,36  nearly  naked  and  black  as  a 
Zembo,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  as  naked  as  himself, 
wandering  in  the  Savannahs  of  America,  and  retaining 
only  the  recollection  and  the  prejudices  of  civilized  life 
without  any  of  its  real  advantages,  is  no  extraordinary  sight. 
"We  can  understand  the  degradation  of  the  individual. 
We  can  understand  too  how  sundry  arts  are  lost  or  fall 
into  disuse  ;  but  how  could  man,  whose  arts  and  know- 
ledge according  to  Moses  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  deluge, 
who  never  forgot  to  till  the  earth  or  to  work  iron,  and 
who  some  hundred  years  after  his  almost  total  destruction 
already  began  to  build  cities  and  erect  lofty  towers,  how 
could  he  as  a  nation  ever  sink  down  into  a  negro  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  into  the  mere  savage  that  subsists  by 
the  chase  and  cowers  in  the  woods  like  a  wild  beast  with- 
out clothing,  without  a  hut,  and  save  a  few  hissing  sounds 
almost  without  a  language  ?  With  Moses'  picture  of  the 
diluvian  men  before  us  the  intellectual  degradation  of 
Humanity  is,  save  by  a  miracle,  impossible.  The  confu- 
sion of  tongues  could  alone  dissolve  a  society  such  as  he 
describes. 

Verses  6  and  7.  Well  might  Calypso  say — 

80  Vide  ETeeren,  ut  supra;  and  xiv,  p.  185,  and  Cory's  Fragments. 
Herodotus,  lib.  i,  c.  cxiii ;  and  M  Humboldt,Voy.NouvelleEs~ 
Bcrossus  in  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grsoc,    pagne,  vol.  iv. 

33 
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"  Insatiate  are  ye,  gods,  past  all  that  live, 
In  all  things  ye  affect  which  still  converts 
Your  powers  to  envies."'7 

That  Adam  might  not  become  "  as  one  of  us"  a  God, 
Jehovah  Elohim  drove  him  from  paradise,  and  now9  lest 
man  should  continue  united  and  happy  and  attain  unheard- 
of  powers,  Jehovah  confounds  his  language  and  scatters 
him  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  eyes  of 
infant  Humanity  how  great  is  mankind !  how  little  the 
Deity. 

Of  this  Babel — a  legend  far  more  interesting  to  Hu- 
manity than  the  deluge,  for  the  one  but  killed  man's  body, 
the  other  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  his  soul38 — we  find 
scarcely  a  tradition  preserved  among  the  ancient  nations. 
The  people  of  the  East"  (the  Hindus),  Roberts  asserts, 
have  nothing  which  corresponds  with  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  confusion  of  tongues".89  The  Zendavesta  too 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  event ;  and  it  is  equally 
unknown  to  the  Chinese  books.4©  The  Chaldeans  how- 
ever according  to  Berossus  and  the  Sybiline  oracles,41  Alex- 

87  Odyssey,  lib.  v,  108.  bol  of  separation,  of  a  son  who 

88  Because  man's  morality,  its  quits  his  paternal  roof :  "  Le  ca- 
nature  and  purity,  depends  on  his  ractere  du  mot  'Tsou',  que  nous 
intellectual  acquirements.  traduisons  'commenca',  est  com- 

89  Sir  W.  Jones  however  is  of  pose"  d'une  image  de  tour  et  du 
opinion  "that  the  lion  bursting  symbole  de  sacrifice.  II  signifie 
from  a  pillar  to  destroy  a  bias-  'aieul,  principe,  origine';  mais 
pheming  giant  (the  giant  with  a  comment  rendre  en  Francais  la 
golden  axe),  and  the  dwarf  who  signification  d'un  pareil  caractere? 
beguiled  and  held  in  derision  the  Nous  n'osons  en  donner  l'analyse 
magnificent  Beli  (Beli,  or  Vali,  telle  qu'on  la  trouve  dans  les 
was  like  the  giant,  an  impious  livres.  On  nous  soupconneroit  d 
and  arrogant  monarch)  are  one  coup  sHr  de  Vavoir  forg%  pour 
and  the  same  story"  with  our  le-  rapprocher  Tao  de  la  tour  de  Ba- 
gend  (vide  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  195,  bel,et  on  nous  accuseroitdel'a voir 
and  compare  vol.  iv,  p.  63) ;  and  rev6  si  nous  dirions  que  l'image 
see  Roberts'  Introduction  to  Sac.  tour  toute  seule,  signifie  par  m6- 
Scrip.,  p.  16.  taphore  «Vn  alter,  se  siparer,  fits 

40  The  author  of  u  L'antiquite*  out  quitte  son  pere." — Compare 

des  Chinois",  however  he  may  re-  M6moires  des  Chinois,  vol.  l,  p. 

pudiate  the  charge,  certainly  at-  213,  with  ib.,  p.  222  and  224. 
tempts  to  draw  a  parallel  between        tt  For  the  little  faith  to  be  put 

Yao  and  Nimrod.  Yao  digs  canals,  in    them,    vide    Fabricius,    Bib. 

irrigates  the  country,  and  builds  Graca,  vol.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  zxxii,  § 

towers — and  the  tower  in  Chinese  5,  p.  206;  and  c.  xxxiii,  p.  216, 

hieroglyphics  is  it  seems  the  sym-  etc. 
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ander  Polyhistor,  Histieeus,  etc.,  probably  from  Berossus,4* 
relate,  u  That  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying 
in  their  own  strength  and  size  and  despising  the  gods, 
undertook  to  raise  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  the 
sky  in  the  place  in  which  Babylon  now  stands;  but  when 
it  approached  the  heavens,  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  and 
overthrew  the  work  upon  its  contrivers ;  and  its  ruins  are 
said  to  be  still  at  Babylon;  and  the  gods  introduced  a 
diversity  of  tongues  among  men,  who  till  that  time  had 
all  spoken  the  same  language,  and  a  war  arose  between 
Chronus  and  Titan.  The  place  on  which  they  built  the 
tower  is  now  called  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues ;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  Babel.'9 
In  the  New  World  we  find  "  the  confusion  of  tongues" 
known  to  the  Mexicans.  After  the  deluge  they  tell,  how 
"Concox  and  Chichequetzl  the  only  survivors  of  the 
human  race  engendered  many  children;  and  how  they  were 
all  born  dumb,  but  one  day  received  the  gift  of  speech 
from  a  dove  which  came  and  perched  itself  upon  a  lofty 
tree.  As  the  gift  however  was  not  of  the  same  speech, 
and  as  they  did  not  understand  one  another,  they  separated, 
all  but  fifteen  heads  of  families,  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  same  language,  and  who  set  out  together  in 
search  of  a  new  habitation,  and  who,  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place  for  one  hundred  and  four  years,  at  length 
settled  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  and  built  Mexico."48  The 
Tlascalan"  and  North  American45  legends  may  be  also 
quoted  as  darkly  intimating  the  same  event ;  the  first  shows 
us  the  men,  the  survivors  from  the  deluge,  changed  into 
monkeys  and  only  after  a  time  recovering  their  form  and 
reason;  the  second  with  its  flood  destroys  the  whole 
human  race  without  exception,  and  then  re-peoples  the 
earth  by  changing  beasts  into  men.     But  of  these  legends 

**  Vide  Cory's  Ancient  Frag-  vol.  v,  p.  178. 

mente,  p.  34-60.  Alexander  Poly-  *»  Histoire  Generate  des  Voy- 

histor    and    Abydenus    are    but  ages,  toI.  xviii,  p.  341. 

copy  is  ts  of  Berossus,  who  lived  **  Id.  ib.,  p.  597;  and  see  p. 

under  Ptolemscus  Philadelphia. —  198,  supra. 

Stanley's   Preface,  chap,  vi,   to  **  Thatcher,  Indian  Traits,  vol. 

Hist,  of  Chaldaic  Phil.   Vide  from  ii,  p.  148;  and  see  p.  199,  su- 

Goor.  Syncellus  Fab.,  Bib.  Groc,  pra. 
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we  must  put  aside  the  Chaldaic,  for  it  appeals  to  Hebrew 
authority  and  is  no  doubt  partly  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
books.  And  of  the  others  we  will  observe,  that  their  simi- 
larity with  the  legend  in  Genesis  is  formal  merely ;  for 
they  tell  of  the  first  step  in  civilization,  of  a  gift  of  speech 
and  reason  conferred  upon  man,  while  Genesis  speaks  of 
fearful  punishments  inflicted  on  him,  of  a  regress  to  bar- 
barism. 

If  now  we  consider  this  legend  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  will  present  some  diffi- 
culties.    For 

i.  It  shows  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  journeying 
from  the  east :  and  yet  their  course  from  Ararat,  on  which 
the  eighth  chapter  lands  them,  to  Shinar  would  have  been 
almost  due  south. 

ii.  Though  the  confusion  of  tongues,  supposing  Moses' 
picture  of  the  first  men  to  be  a  faithful  one,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  sottish  barbarism  into  which  so  many 
people  have  sunk,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  he  relates 
of  mankind  some  two  hundred  years  after  this  event.46 

in.  The  preceding  chapter  speaks  of  Babel  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  kingdom,  which  in  time  included  Erech  and 
Arcad  and  Calneh  all  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Our  legend 
on  the  other  hand  represents  Babel  as  a  great  unfinished 
ruin  deserted  by  its  builders,  who  disperse  themselves 
over  the  whole  earth.  And  if  to  remove  this  discrepancy 
we  suppose  with  the  Jew  Rabbins  and  the  Greek  fathers, 
that  the  confusion  of  tongues  only  separated  mankind  into 
families ;  i.e.  if  we  suppose  that  only  so  many  new  lan- 
guages arose  as  there  were  at  that  time  families  on  the 
earth;47  or  in  other  words  if  we  suppose  that  the  individuals 
of  each  family  all  suddenly  and  simultaneously  forgot  old 
and  familiar  words  and  all  simultaneously  expressed  them- 
selves in  new  and  unwonted  sounds,  which  all  of  them 
simultaneously  understood  and  applied  to  the  same 
thoughts,  feelings  and  objects :  we  may  then  indeed  send 
forth  each  family  to  seek  out  for  itself  some  new  settle- 
ment and  there  build  its  Erech  or  Arcad  or  Calneh.     But 

40  Vide  chap,  xii,  15 ;  xiii,  2 ;  47  Vide  Bochart,  Gcog.  Sacra, 
xiv,  xx,  etc.  Phaleg,  lib.  i,  c.  xv. 
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as  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  legend,  considered  as 
a  religious  legend,  is  the  dispersion  of  mankind  lest  man- 
kind should  become  too  powerful;  and  as  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  were  sufficient  to  make  of  eight 
individuals  a  great  people,  we  will  then  very  naturally 
ask  where  was  the  utility  of  this  most  astounding  miracle 
which,  considered  as  a  punishment,  only  retarded  man's 
progress,  but  did  not  destroy  his  powers ;  which  made 
him  change  his  place,  but  not  his  plans  ;  and  merely  drove 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the 
Tigris  f« 

iv.  We  may  remark  on  the  extraordinary  appropriation 
of  the  languages  then  thrown  among  mankind.  Well  in- 
deed does  Babel  deserve  its  name,  for  there  with  the 
speech  of  mankind  his  races  also  were  confounded ;  there 
in  the  scramble  that  took  place  families  of  different  races 
seized  upon  the  same  language,  while  different  families  of 
the  same  race  obtained  each  of  them  totally  different  lan- 
guages. There  the  sons  of  Eber  and  of  Canaan,  the  blessed 
and  the  cursed,  caught  and  shared  between  them  the  same 
tongue,  both  spoke  dialects  of  the  Semitic  ;40  while  to 
brothers  of  the  same  stock,  Mizraim  and  Canaan  the 
children  of  Ham,  and  Aram  and  Arphaxad  the  children 
of  Shem,  were  given  severally  languages  totally  different 
one  from  the  other;  for  Mizraim  spoke  Coptic,50  Aram 
first  Zend  and  afterwards  Pelvic ;  Canaan  and  Arphaxad, 
Semitic.51 


48  Vide  id.  ibid.,  lib.  iii,  chap. 


49  Its  dialects  were  the  Cappa- 
docian,  spoken  to  the  west  of  the 
Halys;  the  Syrian,  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  Assyrian,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tigris ;  the  Chaldaic,  in  Ba- 
bylon; the  Hebrew  and  Samari- 
tan, in  Palestine ;  the  Phoenician, 
on  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  Arabic, 
in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of  Me- 
sopotamia (Heeren  ldeen,  Th.  i, 
Abt.  i,  p.  145).  See  also  Rollin, 
llistoire  Ancienne,  Des  Cartha- 
ginois,  vol.  i,  §  i ;  Michaelis,  Ein- 
leitung  in  Alt  Test.;   Eichhorn, 


Einleitung  in  Alt  Test.,  c.  i,  p.  59 ; 
and  Calmet,  article  Canaan,  Tay- 
lor's Ed. 

00  Jacob  and  his  family  spoke 
the  language  of  Canaan ;  yet  his 
sons,  when  they  address  Joseph, 
thinking  him  an  Egyptian,  address 
him  through  an  interpreter,  (xlii, 
23.) 

81  Heeren  says:  "Ala  Haupt- 
sprache  Asiens  muss  man  die  Se- 
mitschen  und  Persischen  Mundart 
ansehen"  (toI.  i,  p.  149) ;  and 
again  :  "  Jenseits  des  Tigris  fingen 
die  Persischen  Sprachen  an,  die 
nicht  nur  in  ihren  Wortern  und 
Ausdrucken,sondcrn  auch  in  ihren 
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Of  this  section  we  may  observe  that  it  belongs  to  Je- 
hovah. 

i.  With  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  we 
may  connect  Ishmael  and  Esau,  both  cunning  hunters 
and  both  deemed  unworthy  of  becoming  the  fathers  of  the 
chosen  people. 

ii.  With  the  legend  of  Babylon,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  us 
Jehovah  angry  and  coming  down  from  Heaven,  we  may 
compare  Jehovah  Elohim  banishing  Adam  from  Paradise, 
and  Jehovah  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Cain  and  going 
forth  to  destroy  Sodom. 

in.  With  it,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  man  scattered 
abroad,  we  may  connect  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents 
from  Eden,  and  the  banishment  of  Cain. 

And  iv.  With  the  confusion  of  languages  we  may  con- 
trast the  gift  of  tongues  made  to  the  disciples  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost. 

Bau  und  in  ihren  Elementen  von  in  ihnen  die  Zweige  tints  gam 
den  Semitischen  so  ganzlich  ver-  andem  Stammes  erkennt." — Id., 
schieden  waren,  dass  man  sogleich    ib.,  p.  146. 
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GENESIS  zi,  10-32. 

Chapter  xi,  verses  10-11.  If  we  compare  this  genea- 
logy with  that  of  Noah  in  the  fifth  chapter,  we  shall  find 
that  the  lives  of  men  after  the  deluge  are  considerably 
shorter  than  they  were  before  it,  and  that  though  still  much 
in  excess  of  any  ascertained  limits  of  life,  they  shorten  with 
each  generation.  The  same  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  lives 
of  the  first  men  are  however  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian, 
Hindu  and  Chinese  mythologies.  The  first  kings  of  Egypt 
of  divine  origin  reigned  each  of  them  more  than  twelve, 
the  last  more  than  three,  hundred  years.1  During  the 
golden  age,  human  life,  according  to  the  Hindus,9  extended 
to  a  hundred  thousand  years,  but  with  each  age  diminished 
in  a  subdecuple  ratio.  In  the  Chinese  books  the  first 
ancestors  of  mankind  live  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  the 
first  founders  of  the  empire  reign  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-five  years.8  Everywhere4  in 
fact  we  find  that  man  fills  up  the  blank  pages  of  history 
by  adding  to  the  years  of  his  ancestors. 

1  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i,  c.  xxvi.  But  cesse  le  nom."(Egyptiens,  ii,  296.) 
observes  de  Pauw,  "  Ces  annees  This  idea  has  of  late  been  worked 
attributes  a  la  Tie  d*un  homme  up  by  several  commentators,  to 
peuvent  dtre  des  annees  de  dynas-  explain  the  years  attributed  to 
tie  ou  de  tribu  suivant  la  facon  the  first  men;  but  I  do  not  re- 
de parler  des  Orientaux."  And  member  that  any  of  them  refer  to 
he  goes  on  to  explain  his  meaning  De  Pauw  as  the  originator  of  the 
by  referring  to  the  Arabs  who,  if  idea. 

the  Beni- Wassel,  e.g.,  have  occu-  *  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x,  70. 

pied  the  heights  of  the  Thebaid,  s  Des  Guignes,  Chou-king,  Dis. 

for    six  centuries,  "  diront   que  Prelim.,  p.  65.    But  Buddhist  in- 

Beni- Wassel  est  age*  de  six  cents  ventions. 

ana,  parcequ'ils  rapportent  tout  *  Throughout  the  East,  except 

au  fondateur  dont  ils  portent  sans  in  the  Zendavesta. 
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From  this  genealogy  it  would  seem  that  Abraham  was 
sixty  years  old  when  Noah,  Jacob  about  fifty  when  Eber, 
died.  We  may  also  observe,  that  as  Noah  was  the  tenth 
in  descent  from  Adam,  so  Abraham  was  the  tenth  from 
Noah.5 

Verse  81.  Fourmont6  asserts  that  Terah  was  the  Phoe- 
nician Ovpavo?  and  Abraham  Xpovo*  or  Saturn,  and  he 
brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  a  great  many 
very  ingenious  reasons,  against  which  one  can  only  set  the 
equally  ingenious  reasons  of  Hyde7  to  show  that  Abraham 
and  Zoroaster  were  one  and  the  same  person  :  of  Bochart, 
to  prove  that  Noah  was  Saturn  :8  of  Kircher,  that  Noah 
was  Ccelus  and  Shem  Saturn :  and  of  many  others,  all  of 
whom  have  each  his  own  peculiar  view,  though  all  agree 
in  finding  the  gods  and  heroes  and  civilization  of  the  old 
world  in  the  men  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.9 

*'Ur  of  the  Chaldees".  Ur  it  seems  signifies  fire  ;  and 
as  fire  was  held  sacred  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  city  Ur, 
dedicated  it  may  be  presumed  to  fire,  was  like  the  city 
Enoch,  a  sacred  city  probably,  and  in  this  respect  differed 
from  Babel  the  city  of  Nimrod  and  a  city  of  warriors :  the 
one  gathered  its  inhabitants  round  a  temple,  the  other 
about  its  lofty  tower,  its  citadel ;  that  afforded  protection, 
sanctuary  to  the  fugitive  and  promulgated  laws  and  a  reli- 
gion, and  this  received  and  enrolled  the  discontented  and 
rebellious  and  sent  forth  its  soldiers  to  war  and  plunder.10 

0  Of  the  geography  of  the  Hin-  8  Bocharti,  Qeog.  Sac;  Phaleg, 
dus  Wilford  observes  that  "truth  lib.  i,  c.  i,  p.  1. 
is  sacrificed  to  a  symmetrical  9  Vossius  first  erected  this  Eu- 
anangement  of  countries,  moun-  hemertsni  into  a  system ;  he  has 
tains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  which  been  followed  by  Bochart,  Kircher, 
they  are  highly  delighted.**  I  Dickenson,  Marsham,  Huetius, 
cannot  but  observe  the  same  sym-  Thomassin,  Cumberland,  Four- 
metrical  arrangement,  but  of  gene-  mont,  etc.;  and  though  last  not 
rations,  in  Hebrew  story.  See  least,  Croeze,  who  in  his  Homerus 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii,  p.  Hebraeus  would  prove  that  Ho- 
372.  mer*s  heroes  are  but  illustrious 

0  Anciens  Peuples,  vol.  i,  p.  63,  Hebrews  with  misspelt  and  dis- 

etc.    His  proofs  are  etymological,  figured  names,  and  that  the  Iliad 

See  the  excellent  observations  of  only  narrates  the  siege  and  taking 

Sir  W.  Jones  on  these  conjectural  of  Jericho,  and  the  Odyssey  the 

etymologies  (Works,  on  the  Origin  history  of  the  Jews  under  the 

of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  p.  198,  199).  patriarchs. 

7  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.,  pas.  10  Of  the  first,  the  temple  of 
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According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,11  the  Chaldees  were 
claimed  by  the  Egyptians  as  their  descendants  and  were 
not  a  race  or  nation,  but  a  family  or  tribe  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Their  language  however  proves 
them  to  be  of  Semitic12  and  not  of  Egyptian  origin ;  though 
their  Annedoti,  monsters  half  men  half  fish,  a  mythic  form 
of  expression  perhaps  for  strangers  in  ships,  that  came  up 
from  the  Erythrean  sea  and  taught  them  all  arts  and 
sciences  and  how  to  construct  cities  and  to  distinguish  the 
seeds  of  the  earth,  intimate  that  their  civilization  was  de- 
rived, and  judging  by  their  cosmogony  derived  probably 
from  Egypt.18 

The  Chaldees  are  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Hebrew  books,  and  ages  are  to  pass  away  ere  they 
again14  appear  within  the  sphere  of  Jewish  story;  and 
then  to  play  how  great  a  part !  to  give  to  their  freedmen 
a  new  alphabet,  a  new  language,  and  with  it  other  arts  and 
other  modes  of  thought,  which  do  not  always  seem  very 
naturally  to  dovetail  into  the  old  and  genuine  Jewish 
notions. 

This  section  belongs  to  Elohim. 

If  now  we  compare  this  Elohim  genealogy  with  the  Je- 
hovah in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find :  that  the  first 
troubles  itself  little  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mankind, 
that  it  confines  itself  to  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
great  father  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  that  it  evidently 
notices  the  three  sons  of  Terah  only  because  their  children 

Hercules  at  Tarechea,  to  which  the  later  Jewish  books,  etc.,  and 

the  servants  of  Paris  fled  (Herod.,  yet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Chal- 

lib.  ii,  c.  113),  is  an  instance:  of  dees  as  " of  a  nation  whose  lan- 

the    second,    the    Scandinavian  guage  thou  knowest  not*'. — Chap. 

bands,  or  bands  of  Northmen,  who  v,  15. 

so  long  desolated  Europe. — See  u  Berossus,  Cory's  Fragments, 

Michelet,  Hist.  France,  vol.  i,  p.  pp.  23,  31. 

394 ;  Laing's  Heimskringla.  14  And  yet  according  to  Isaiah 

11  Hist.,  lib.  i,  c.  28.    Layard  they  are  a  new  people :  "  Behold 

(N.  Jour.  Asiat.,  xiv,  129)  also  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  this 

regards  them  as  a  caste,  but  of  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian 

Indo-Qermanic    race  ;    later  re-  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in 

searches  seem  to  identify  them  the  wilderness." — Chap,  zxiii,  13. 

with  the  mountain  tribes  of  Assyria.  In  Jeremiah  however,  chap,  v,  15, 

*f  This  we  know  from  the  Chal-  they  again  appear  as  an  "  ancient 

daic  words  and  idioms  found  in  nation  . 

34 
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were  either  historically  connected  with  Abraham  or  had 
intermarried  with  his  descendants,  that  it  is  in  a  word  a 
mere  family  pedigree :  and  that  the  second  on  the  other 
hand  continues  as  before  to  grace  itself  with  old  lays  and 
to  find  in  names  a  prophecy  or  a  history;  and  that  as 
previous  Jehovah  genealogies  recorded  the  inventors  of 
useful  arts,  so  this  one  illustrates  the  great  men  of  past 
times,  and  notes  the  founders  of  the  first  great  cities,  and 
views  its  generations  relatively  to  the  lands  they  occupied ; 
that  it  is  in  short  a  chart  of  the  then  known  world,  the 
preface  to  a  universal  history. 

If  now  we  view  together  the  cursed  races  of  the  two 
worlds,  how  similar  must  seem  to  us  their  fate !  Mighty 
men  of  valour,  builders  of  cities,  inventors  of  the  useful 
and  elegant  arts,  both  have  perished  away  from  the  earth. 
Of  the  Hamite  race  however  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  once  monu- 
ments. They  were  the  ancient  world's  brightest  jewels ; 
and  their  mythic  lustre  still  rouses  the  wonder  and  is  dear 
to  the  memory  of  modern  man.  We  still  linger  among 
their  ruins,  and  turn  over  every  stone,  and  gather  up  every 
fragment,  in  hope  that  some  ray  of  light  may  break  in 
upon  us,  and  open  to  our  view  the  life  of  the  fathers  of 
our  civilization. 

Examine  now  the  blessed  race,  Sethite  and  Semitic. 
Through  twenty  generations  the  son  regularly  succeeds 
the  father,  and  their  numbered  years  are  our  guides  to  the 
world's  age.  Of  it  we  know  only  that  its  members  begat 
children — and  then  died.  Do  we  then  owe  it  nothing  ? 
Humanity  does  not  thus  throw  about  her  crowns :  on  her 
tablets  are  written  some  infamous,  but  no  ignoble  names. 
To  this  race  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God ;  to 
this  race  a  great  example  of  justice,  benevolence,  piety 
and  trust  in  Providence  shown  us  in  the  life  and  character 
of  Abraham ;  and  to  this  race  we  owe  this  great  book, 
their  history,  in  whom  the  religious  idea  was  dominant, 
and  who  lived  but  to  realize  and  develope  that  form  of  it 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

But  this  genealogy,  this  heap  of  names,  which  a  filial 
love  has  so  carefully  collected  and  preserved  and  which 
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here  and  there15  a  halo  of  piety  adorns,  has  not  been  alto- 
gether without  its  influence  on  our  morals  and  character. 
Contrasted  with  the  brilliant  genealogy  of  Ham,  does  it 
not  point  to  and  exemplify  that  saying  of  Christ,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  ?  Does  it  not  remind  us  of 
that  Eastern  virtue,  so  gentle,  long-suffering  and  patient, 
which  though  it  possesses  a  quiet  grandeur  is  for  us  of  the 
North16  too  passive,  too  confined,  too  effeminate,  too  ego- 
tistical ? — of  that  virtue  which  if  it  be  prepared  for  sacri- 
fices is  powerless  to  affront  dangers,  which  teaches  man  to 
die,  but  not,  though  indifferent  to  life,  to  struggle  on  his 
own  or  others'  account  against  death  or  tyranny  or  perse- 
cution, or  for  liberty  and  the  civic  rights  of  country  ?ir  It 
was  a  law  in  the  great  city  of  ancient  Europe  that  every 
honest  man  should  take  share  in  the  commotions  and  dis- 
turbances of  his  native  land ;  and  Athens  has  left  us  some 
great  exemplars  of  patriotic  resolution  and  manly  daring. 
To  suffer  with  patient  dignity  is  the  great  doctrine  of 
Eastern  morality ;  and  Mohammed  Shah  though  he  shud- 
ders from  a  battle,  calmly  prepares  the  poison  for  himself 
and  his  wives  and  his  children. 

w  According  to  Joshua,  chap,  judges  the  North  as  a  man  of  the 
xxiv,  2,  3,  Terah,  and  perhaps  his  East,  as  a  civilized  man  barbari- 
fathers,  were  like  the  rest  of  the  ana.  Those  barbarians  have  how- 
world  around  them,  idolaters ;  or  ever  not  remained  stationary  ; 
at  least  "  served  other  gods" —  they  too  have  become  civilized ; 
acknowledged  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  their  morality,   to    all  the 

10  This  distinction  has  not  es-  manly  daring  and  fortitude  of  the 

caped  the  eastern  moralists.  "Qu'-  North,  adds  the  graceful  virtues 

est-ce  que  la  force  ?"  asks  one  of  of  the  East, 

his  disciples  of  Confucius.    "  Chez  17  "  Qui  connait,"  says  again 

les  pennies  du  midi,  repondit  ce  Confucius,  "lea  charmes   de   la 

sage,  eile  consiste  &  gagner  les  vertu,  et  en  est  epris,  brave  la 

coours  a  la  vertu  par  la  bienfai-  mort  pour  aller  a  elle :  mais  si  un 

sance  et  la  persuasion,  et  a  les  royaume  est  sur  le  penchant  de 

degouter  du  vice  par  la  patience  sa  mine,  le  sage  n'a  garde  d*y 

et  la  douceur ;  c'est  la  force  des  entrer ;   s'U  est  agite  de  guerre* 

philosophes.  Les  peuples  du  Nerd  intestines,  il  s'enfuit;  si  Jes  lots 

la  mettent  a  dormir  vdtus  sur  des  sont  sans  vigueur  et  les  crimes  im- 

arcs  et  des  lances,  et  a  affronter  punis, il  se  cache" (Id.  ib. p.  465.) 

sans  palir  les  dangers  et  la  mort :  This  morality  is  almost  a  neces- 

c'est  fa  force  des  hires."  (Tchong-  sary  consequence  of  the  high  re- 

Tong,  ou  Juste  Milieu,  vol.  iii,  spect,  the  idolization  of  the  pater- 

p.  462,  M6m.  Chin.)    Confucius  nal  authority.  Vide  sup.  234, 235. 
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GENESIS  xn,  1-20. 

Verses  1-3.  This  book  of  Genesis  has  hitherto  presented 
us,  not  so  much  with  a  history  of  the  human  race  as  with 
fragments  of  histories,  traditions,  and  genealogies,  which 
while  they  account  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  connect  mankind  with  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  Jewish  God.  Now  however  that  it  has 
brought  away  Abraham  from  his  country  and  his  kindred 
and  his  father's  house,  it  confines  itself  to  his  and  his 
family's  history,  which  with  here  and  there  an  exception1 
it  relates  in  two  continuous  narratives  drawn  from  the 
records  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  With  this  chapter  pro- 
perly begins  the  Jewish  history. 

From  the  years  of  life  allotted  to  the  patriarchs  it  would 
seem  that  Noah  lived  to  witness  the  power  and  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  birth  and 
manhood  of  Abraham ;  and  that  Eber  already  a  father 
before  the  dispersion  was  not  the  less  a  cotemporary  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  therefore  that  Noah  and 
Eber  lived  to  see  cities  built  and  empires  founded,  and  in  at 
least  one  kingdom,  Egypt,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civiliza- 
tion cultivated  and  flourishing.  But  in  all  this  lbng  lapse  of 
centuries  where  dwelt  Noah  ?  where  Eber  ?  in  what  deep 
valley  had  they  hid  themselves ;  in  what  pleasant  land 
pitched  their  tents  ?    While  cities  and  palaces  rose  around 

1  As  chap,  xxxiii,  18-34 ;  xxxvi,  xlix,  1,  27.     Vide  Eichhorn,  Ein- 
leitung  in  A.  T.,  1. 
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him  was  Noah  content  still  to  live  amid  his  flocks  and 
herds  ?  And  his  sons  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  did 
they  as  now  among  the  most  primitive  of  the  nomadic  races9 
go  forth  to  seek  their  own  fortunes,  to  become  themselves 
heads  of  houses,  perhaps  fathers  of  nations  ?  And 
alone  and  deserted  did  the  great  patriarch  linger  out  his 
centuries? — Around  him  surely  were  gathered  the  most 
loved  of  his  descendants  the  chosen  family  of  Eber  ? — 
Nay  was  it  not  from  his  lips  that  Abraham  learned  the 
heavy  judgments  of  God  and  the  future  fate  of  mankind  ? 
— What,  Nahor  and  Terah3  in  the  tents  of  Noah  ?  idola- 
ters in  the  holy  place  of  the  Elohim  ?  Jehovah  forgotten 
even  where  he  should  have  been  most  remembered  ?  and 
the  flood  and  the  wonderful  ark  and  the  covenant  and  the 
rainbow,  old  wives'  tales  even  at  the  hearth  of  him  who 
had  experienced  all,  suffered  all  ?  It  cannot  be.4  Where 
then  dwelt  Noah  ?  where  Eber  ? 

Again :  man  journeys  to  Shinar,  and  determines  on 
plans  displeasing  to  Jehovah.  Who  then  ruled  the  coun- 
sels, who  was  the  head,  the  chief  of  this  great  family  ? 
Not  Noah  certainly  but  Nimrod,5  he,  the  beginning  of 
whose  kingdom  was   Babel.      Had  Noah  then  like  the 


9  "  Le  P.  du  Halde  dit  que  chez  *  In  absence  of  any  positive 

les  Tartares  c'est  toujours  le  der-  proof,  the  probabilities  are  clearly 

nier  des  males  (Shem)  qui  est  against  this  supposition  ;  and  yet 

rh6ritier,parlaraisonqu,ame8ure  on  this  supposition  is  built  the 

que  les  aines  sont  en  6tat  de  mener  hypothesis  for  Moses'  traditional 

la  vie  pastorale,  ils  sortent  de  la  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he 

maison  avec  une  certaine  quantity  relates.     Taking  it  for  granted 

de  b^tail  que  le  pere  leur  donne,  that  Noah  was  still  alive  three 

et  vont  former  une  nouvelle  habi-  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  after 

tation.   Le  dernier  des  males  done  the  flood,  there  is  no  reason  to 

qui  reste  dans  la  maison  avec  son  suppose  that  Abraham  ever  saw 

ere  est  son  heritier  naturel." —  him. 

ontesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  lib.  *  Buddseus  argues  that  Nimrod 

xviii,  c.  xxi,  p.  242.    Hence,  per-  made  himself  the  chief  or  captain 

haps,  the  origin  of  the  sign  "tower"  of  those  who  after  the  dispersion 

among  the  •Chinese.  Vide  note  41  remained  near  Babel.  "  Qui  enim", 

to  p.  258.  he  asks,  "initium  regni  ejus  esse 

*  "Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  potuit,  cum  nondum  esset  ?" — 

other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  times ;  Hist.  Yet.  Test.,  vol.  i,  p.  229.  But 

even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  how  many  difficulties  does  this 

and  the  father  of  Nahor,  and  they  view  involve ;  though  in  truth  any 

served  other  gods,  and  I  took  your  explanation  of  the  legend  is  but  a 

father  Abrahain,"etc.-Jud.xxiv,2.  choice  of  difficulties. 
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old  Laertes  laid  down  his  authority  ?•  or  did  the  popular 
"rage  despise  his  empire"?  or  had  Nimrod  as  his  name 
would  imply7  dispossessed  him  of  his  place  ?  In  no  way 
does  this  book  enable  us  to  guess  at  the  relation  in  which 
Noah  stood  to  his  descendants. 

Well,  Noah  has  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Nimrod 
is  now  chief  and  king.  Then,  as  Nimrod  is  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Eber's  father,  of  him  who  lived  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  and  who  lived  therefore  to  see  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  the  Abimelechs  of  Gerar — how  is 
it  that  this  Nimrod,  save  perhaps  as  remembered  in  the 
burden  of  some  old  song,  is  so  wholly  unknown  to  Abra- 
ham ? — But  Nimrod  perchance  was  dead  ? — What,  are  not 
the  long  years  of  the  patriarchs  recorded  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superior  vigour  of  the  men  of  olden  time  ?  Or  are 
we  to  suppose  that  only  their  lives  were  specially  length- 
ened, and  that  all  other  men  after  some  short  span  of  eighty 
years  perished  away  as  we  do?  How  then  is  it  that,  while  the 
ephemeral  races  built  cities,  invented  arts,  founded  govern- 
ments, made  of  themselves  in  a  word  men,  these  Methuse- 
lahs  died  and  left  no  sign  ?  Assuredly  the  years  given  to 
the  children  of  Shem  is  the  measure  of  the  lives  of  their 
cotemporaries.  Into  what  fairy  land  then  had  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  the  kingdom  and  the  power  of  Nimrod  fled  ? 
When  with  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar  and  other  kings  his 
allies  Abraham  wages  battle,  and  totally  overthrows  them, 
where  was  Nimrod  ?  Had  he  perished  in  his  youth  centu- 
ries before  his  time  ?  Was  this  Amraphel  his  successor  ? 
or  had  other  sovereigns  intervened  between  them  ?    And 

•  "  When  with  cares 

For  his  lost  son  he  left  all  court  affaire." — Odyss.  xxiv,  377. 

Achilles  however  (Odyss.  xi)  in-  sermone,r«te#«»." — Witsius,  Mis- 
quires  of  Ulysses  whether  "  his  eel.  Sacr.,vol.  ii,  p.  207,  de  Assyria, 
father  still  commands  the  Fhthian  Witsius  then  goes  on  to  tell  us 
throne,  or  whether  Phthian  and  how  Nimrod  got  his  power :  "Et 
Thessalian  rage  despise  his  em-  saneneglectaauctoritateNoaB,cui 
pire."  imperii  partes  omni  jure  hactenus 
7  "  Est  aliquod  in  Nimrodis  no-  competierant,principatum  erigere 
mine  ominosum  nisi  fortasse  ex  molitus  est ;  allectis,ut  rebellantes 
eo  quod  fecit  deinceps  eo  nomine  solent,  a  paterno  Noro  nnesidio, 
dictufl  fuerit.  SignificatenimHeh.  ad  sua  castra,  complurimis." — lb. 
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was  the  mighty  Babylon — she  who  was  the  earth's  eldest 
daughter  and  the  mother  of  great  cities — already  reduced 
to  a  petty  kingdom  ?  Who  can  unravel  the  difficulties 
of  this  story  ? 

"  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation".  The  Jews  are 
the  people  in  whom  this  prophecy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fulfilled.  Were  they  ever  a  great  nation  ?  They  were 
never  great  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  war,  never  great  in 
science  :  never  in  power,  nor  even  in  numbers.  Never- 
theless they  are  great :  for  their  history  is  still  for  us  a 
subject  of  deep  contemplation,  and  the  idea  they  were  set 
apart  to  develope,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  their  creed 
is  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

"  And  I  will  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing ....  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed",  etc.  And  great  indeed  is  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham !  Civilized  man  cherishes  its  memory ;  and  Mahom- 
medans  and  Christians  contend  who  shall  pay  it  most 
reverence.  But  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  it  already  spread 
among  the  people  of  western  Asia  ?  Is  it  known  to  either 
the  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  pristine  nations  ?  Or 
do  we  hear  of  it  only  in  this  book  ? 

Through  Josephus  and  Eusebius9  we  learn, 

1st.  That  Berossus  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Chal- 
dean who  lived  in  the  tenth  generation  after  the  flood, 
and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  power  and  justice  and 
skill  in  all  celestial  things.10 

2ndly.  That  Hecataeus  a  cotemporary  of  Alexander  not 
merely  speaks  of  Abraham  by  name,  but  has  actually  writ- 
ten a  treatise  on  his  life  and  character. 

3rdly.  That  Nicolaus  Damascenus  relates  of  Abraham, 
that  he  came  out  of  Chaldea  with  an  army  and  possessed 


8  From  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  Shinar,  Eleasar,  were  like  So- 
dom, etc.,  tributaries  of  Chedorla- 
omer. 

9  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  i,  c.  vii,  §  2 ; 
Euseb.,  ix,  18 ;  Prsep.  Evan,  from 
Fabricius,  Pseud.,  V.  T.,  i,  363. 

10  Koi  to  ovpavia  tfnrcipos  are  the 


words  of  Josephus  from  Berossus. 
Is  it  on  their  authority  that  Eu- 
polemus  the  Jew  (vid.  Huetii 
Hem.  JSvangelica,  Prop,  iv,  § 
zzix)  has  constructed  his  account 
of  Abraham;  on  their  authority 
that  he  tells  us  that  the  Chaldeans 
speak  of  Abraham  as  the  inventor 
of  astrology  and  magic  ? 
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himself  of  and  reigned  over  Damascus,  but  that  he  after* 
wards  removed  with  his  followers  into  Canaan. 

4thly.  That  Artapanus  in  his  history  of  the  Jews,11  ev  tow 
\ovScukoi9,  mentions  Abraham's  visit  into  Egypt,  and  that 
while  there  he  instructed  the  king  in  astrology. 

5thly.  That  Apollonius  Melo12  speaks  of  him  as  the 
husband  of  two  wives,  one  his  relative,  the  other  an  Egyp- 
tian and  formerly  a  slave ;  and  adds,  that  by  this  last  he  was 
the  father  of  twelve  sons  who  became  the  ancestors  of 
twelve  Arabian  tribes,  and  by  the  first  of  one  son  named 
"  Laughter"  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph. 

And  through  Hyde18  we  hear 

That  the  Brahmins  of  India  derive  their  name  from 
Abraham ;  that  the  ancient  Persian  faith  is  called,  "  Reli- 
gio  Abrahami-Zerduscht" ;  and  that  constant  tradition 
makes  Abraham  the  founder  of  the  temple  at  Mecca. 

Without  remarking  on  the  scantiness  of  these  testimo- 
nials we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  examine  whether  they 
are  such  as  to  induce  us  to  ascribe  any  extended  reputa- 
tion to  the  name  of  Abraham. 

Of  Artapanus  the  name  and  a  fragment  of  the  history 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  an  extract  from  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  who  lived  about  a  century  B.C.,  but  of  the  man 
himself,  his  birth-place,  he  may  be  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  we  know  nothing ;  his 
account  however  is  so  meagre  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  when  he  wrote  the  name  of  Abraham  enjoyed  no 
world-wide  renown.  Apollonius  was  a  cotemporary  of 
Cicero  and  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  a  work  on  Egypt  he 
6poke  of  the  Jews  slightingly ;  we  may  gather  from  him 
that  in  his  day,  as  subsequently  in  the  time  of  Josephus, 
Abraham  was  reverenced  by  the  Arabs  as  their  ancestor. 

Damascenus14  was  the  friend  of  Herod  and  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Augustus ;  employed  by  the  Jews  to 

11  Fabricius,  Pseud.,  V.T.,i,  363.        u  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.,  c. 

u  "Isadversus  Judeeos  qusedam  ii,  p.  31,  38,  from  Sharistan  ;  De 

commentatus  cognoscitur  a  Jose-  Primis  et  Ultimis,  Phaiangh  Su- 

pho Forte  id  fuit  in  opere  quo  ruri,  etc.,  Arabian  works ;  and  the 

res  iEgyptiacas   est   persecutus,  Koran,  c.  iii. 
nam  inter  rerum  iEgyp.  scriptores        "  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  xii,  c.  iii,  § 

laudatur  a  Cosma  Indopleuste."  2 ;  and  compare  lib.  xvi,  c.  ii,  §  4, 

— Note,  id.,  ib.  365.  and  c.  x,  §  4. 
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plead  their  cause  before  Agrippa  he  pleaded  it  with  a 
Jewish  heart  and  as  one  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  laws  and 
customs :  he  could  not  but  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  books.  Hecatseus  was  an  officer  of  Alexander  and 
afterwards  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.16  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Jews  and  a  treatise  on  Abraham,  and  speaks  of  Jerusalem 
as  though  he  had  visited  it.  He  had  served  with  Jewish 
troops,  was  acquainted  with  the  High-priest,  and  seems  to 
have  mixed  much  with  Jews.  What  shall  we  say  then  to 
the  testimonies  of  these  men  when  they  speak  of  Jewish 
heroes  ?  Shall  we  not  regard  their  writings,  even  Apol- 
lonius's,  in  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as 
derived  from  Jewish  sources  and  resting  on  Jewish  autho- 
rity, and  as  insufficient  therefore  to  prove  that  the  names 
they  would  glorify  were  known  to  any  other  than  the 
Jewish  people  and  perhaps  the  Arabians  ?  As  to  Beros- 
sus,  we  may  doubt, 

1st.  Whether  by  his  anonymous  Chaldean  he  indeed 
intended  Abraham.     And, 

Sndly.  Whether  (supposing  him  to  have  intended  Abra- 
ham) he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  his  character 
through  the  Hebrew  books. 

To  Hyde's  conjectures  we  may  object, 

1st.  That  as  he10  would  derive  the  Brahmins  from  Abra- 
ham, so  others17  and  with  just  as  much  show  of  reason 
have  derived  Abraham  from  the  Brahmins. 

2ndly.  That  the  name  of  Abraham  is  altogether  un- 
known to  the  Zendavesta ;  and  moreover  that  his  character 
as  a  nomad  is  at  variance  with  its  notions  of  excellence.18 

M  Josephus  cont.  ApioDem,  lib.  Persas." — De  Yet.  Pen.  Rel.,  p. 

i,  S  xxii.  31 ;  and  vide  Morhof  *b  Polyhistor, 

*•  "Quosdam,"says  the  Arabian  vol.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  x,  p.  89. 

author,  "  existimare   Brahmanos  17  Clearchus  makes  Aristotle  to 

sic  dici  ab  Ibrahim ;  id  tamen  say  that  the  Jews  were  awoyoriH 

fieri  non  posse Sed  Brahama-  rwr  w  M<m  <pt\oso4>*v. — Josephus, 

nos  sic  dici  ab  homine  cui  nomen  ut  supra. 

Abraham.'*    On  this  objection  of  18  Thus  Djemschid  is  a  builder 

his  author,  Hyde  observes :  "Hoc  of  cities,  a  civilizer  of  men,  a  cul- 

modo  Shahristani  disputat  contra  tivator  of  the  earth.    Tide  Far- 

aeipsum,  ignorando  quod  Ibrahim  gard,  ii,  iii ;  and  see  the  Persian 

apud  Arabes  sit  idem  nomen  auod  hate  of  the  Arabs  justified   by 

Abraham  et  Braham,  qusa  dicti  their  extraction,  note  1,  p.  165, 

nominis  Abrahamatici  forma  apud  supra. 
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And  3rdly.  That  the  passage10  in  the  Koran  to  which 
Hyde  alludes  and  which  seems  to  appeal  to  tradition  may 
not  improbably  be  itself  the  origin  of  that  tradition,  or  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  descent  of  the  Arabians 
from  Abraham.  It  was  according  to  Sale  "  received  by 
Mohammed  when  the  Jews  said  that  their  Keblah  or  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  was  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans  or  the  Caaba".20 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude,  that  Abraham 
owes  indeed  his  renown  to  the  Hebrew  books ;  but  that 
Christians  and  Mahommedans  first  extended  that  renown 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  family  and  made  it  universal. 

€t  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed". 
In  thee,  thy  descendants.  As  the  poor  Jew  wanders  from 
land  to  land  are  blessings  poured  upon  his  head?  Do 
cities  rejoice  in  his  sojourn  ?  Are  families  proud  of  his 
alliance  ?  Every  where  he  is  hated  or  despised :  every 
where  only  tolerated :  every  where  he  finds  his  name  a 
byeword  for  obstinacy  and  credulity  and  avarice  and 
meanness:  every  where  he  is  the  scoff  of  the  haughty 
Christian  and  the  haughtier  Mahommedan,  who  malign  his 
character  and  envy  his  gains  which  hard  labour,  superior 
prudence,  and  a  frugal  life  gradually  heap  up  into  wealth. 
And  yet  this  man — whose  heart  petty  persecutions  and 
continued  insults  have  crushed,  whose  once  warm  affec- 
tions now  rest  only  on  his  gold,  whose  mind  is  in  keeping 
with  his  degradation — even  this  man  with  unshaken  faith 
and  fond  hope,  points  to  this  prophecy  as  a  certain  evi- 
dence of  his  and  his  nation's  future  greatness.  Yes,  after 
a  martyrdom  of  eighteen  centuries  the  Jew  is  still  blind  or 


19  The  passage  is  this  :  "Verily 
the  first  house  appointed  unto 
men  to  worship  in,  was  that  which 
is  in  Becca,  blessed,  and  a  direc- 
tion to  all  creatures.  Therein  are 
manifest  signs;  the  place  wherein 
Abraham  stood"  i.e.t  they  show 
the  print  of  Abraham's  feet.  (Sale's 
Koran,  c.  iii,note  96,  and  Prel.Dis., 
p.  137. 

80  See  Sale's  notes  to  chap,  ii 
of  Koran.  The  fact  is,  the  Koran 
and  Old  Testament  and  Gospels 


have  spread  the  names  of  the  Bib- 
lical personages  throughout  Asia. 
Thus  in  Syria  every  great  work  is 
attributed  to  Solomon  (Volney's 
Travels,  c.  zxix  and  xxxi),  and 
all  the  best  horses  in  Arabia  are 
traced  up  to  the  studs  of  David 
and  Solomon.  And  even  in  India 
the  Mahommedans  have  imagined 
scriptural  genealogies  for  the  na- 
tive tribes ;  thus  the  Afghans  are 
the  descendants  of  Saul.  Vide 
Yon  Bohlen  d.  alt.  Indien,vol.  i,  p.  7. 
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still  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes,  our  divines  assert,  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  his  national  oracles. 

"  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed". 
Blessed  in  thee  the  ancestor  and  type  of  Christ — of 
Christ  in  whose  life,  character,  and  doctrine,  Christianity, 
this  prophecy  is  extraordinarily  and  literally  fulfilled. 
Now,  as  of  the  religion  which  is  not  a  blessing  to  mankind 
we  may  safely  affirm,  that  however  strong  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  it  must  like  any  other  superstition  in  time 
exhaust  its  influence  and  perish :  we  are  in  all  reason 
bound  to  inquire  whether  our  Christianity,  Christianity 
as  manifested  in  the  lives  and  acts  of  Christian  men,  is  in 
very  truth  that  realization  of  this  promise  which  our  divines 
pretend.  But  how  conduct  the  inquiry  ?  how  satisfacto- 
rily answer  the  question  ?  If  we  cite  the  holy  army  of 
martyrs,  and  insist  on  the  zealous  labours,  the  generous 
self-devotion  of  countless  missionaries;  if  we  dwell  on  the 
lives  of  saints  and  glorify  the  great  examples  of  our  Felix 
Nefls  and  Sarah  Martins  and  Father  Mathews ;  we  must 
then,  not  forgetting  that  the  morality  of  our  middle  and 
higher  classes  is  but  too  often  purely  selfish,  take  into  ac- 
count on  the  other  side  the  hypocrisies  and  crimes  of  a 
Tawell  and  a  Riembauer ;  we  must  enumerate  the  low 
habits  and  gross  and  sordid  vices  of  our  populations,  and 
the  many  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
civilization.21  But  shall  we  not  in  pursuing  this  method 
too  exclusively  attribute  to  a  religion  as  well  the  virtues 
of  Humanity  as  the  vices  incident  to  individuals  ?  and  shall 
we  not  find  that  ever  according  to  the  hand  which  holds 
the  balance  will  be  the  scale  that  preponderates?  that 
however  earnest  in  doing  justice  and  anxious  fairly  to  set 
the  good  against  the  evil,  we  shall  still  but  show  ourselves 
the  advocates  of  a  foregone  conclusion  ?  We  must  surely 
first  ascertain  what  we  expect  from  a  religion. 

Science  has  drawn  down  from  heaven  and  converted  the 
innocuous  lightning  into  an  instrument  of  fertility ;  she  has 

n  Vide  Brooke's  observations  on  civilized  men,  finds  them  superior 
European  domination  ;  Mundy,  to  those  on  the  Colville  and  Mac- 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  i,  p.  68,  etc*?  kenzie,  "  where  intercourse  with 
and  Capt.  Madura,  of  a  tribe  of  civilized  man  has  demoralized  the 
Esquimaux  not  in  intercourse  with  savage". — Despatches,  Sat.Oct.  22. 
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arrested  and  given  permanence  to  fleeting  shadows  and 
has  almost  annihilated  distance;  she  has  so  conquered 
pain  that  even  under  excruciating  tortures  the  sufferer 
smiles  while  he  dreams  of  heaven  ;  she  has  done  that  for 
man  which  renders  nothing  within  her  dominion  impos- 
sible. She  has  so  taught  us  to  hope,  that  were  her  disciples 
now  to  announce  that  shortly  they  expected  to  direct  and 
avert  the  threatening  storm,  or  to  neutralize  the  causes  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  or  so  to  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  as  to  place  us  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  famine ;  we  would  how  eagerly !  listen  to  their  announce- 
ment and  inquire  how  earnestly !  into  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  announcement  was  made.  But  let  priest  or 
prophet  proclaim  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  that  selfishness 
will  no  more  occupy  the  hearts  of  men,  that  envy,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness  are  about  to  fly  the  world, 
and  the  passions  and  appetites  to  become  obedient  to  the 
reason,  and  that  henceforth  we  are  to  live  a  band  of  bro- 
thers aiding  and  upholding  each  other,  he  being  indeed 
the  chief  who  is  the  servant  of  all;  with  what  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity or  shudder  of  despair  would  we  listen  to  these 
fanatic  promises  which  a  miracle  alone  can  realize.  But 
what  right  have  we  to  expect  that  a  religion  will  work 
miracles  ?  We  ask  then  again  what  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected from  a  religion  ? 

Religion  is  the  bond  which  unites  and  elevates  man  the 
created  and  the  finite  to  God  the  Creator,  the  infinite  and 
the  universal.  It  appreciates  and  developes  the  infinite 
and  the  universal  in  man,  his  moral  and  rational  soul ; 
and  it  displays  itself  in  a  creed  like  itself,  lofty  as  Heaven, 
large  as  Humanity,  Catholic,  and  abhorrent  only  of  what 
is  mean  and  base  or  would  restrict  its  all-embracing  for- 
mulas. But  of  such  a  creed,  supposing  it  the  creed  of  a 
whole  people,  who  could  predicate  that  it  would  master 
selfishness  or  prove  a  restraint  upon  appetite?  Among 
the  mass  of  its  followers  you  would  find  probably  the  same 
religious  indifference,  the  same  moral  latitudinarianism  as 
now,  but  would  it  not  render  all  bigotry  and  sectarian  in- 
tolerance impossible  1  would  it  not  give  free  room  to  all 
the  influences  of  knowledge,  and  render  unnecessary  that 
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hypocrisy  which  is  the  dress  suit  of  the  professional  classes? 
would  it  not  make  us  franker  and  more  honest  ?  And 
when  it  lived  in  the  heart  the  principle  of  action,  how 
would  it  fill  the  soul  with  great  thoughts !  how  urge  the 
man  on  to  an  heroic  devotion !  to  labour  for  his  fellow- 
men,  not  to  make  of  them  proselytes,  but  to  instruct  the 
erring  and  to  enlighten  the  ignorant.  How  tender  would 
he  then  show  himself  of  all  error !  how  free  from  that  con- 
tempt and  arrogant  assumption  of  infallibility  now  so  com- 
mon !  while  he  taught  others  he  would  remain  himself  a 
learner,  humble  because  a  high  ideal  was  ever  before 
him,  and  winning  all  hearts  because  he  gave  his  own;  to 
all  within  his  sphere  he  would  be  indeed  a  blessing.  But 
is  this  our  character  ?  The  debates  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Education  Bill  and  on  the  Bill  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  the  Hamden  controversy, 
the  weekly  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  Synod  at  Thurles, 
clearly  show,  that  if  as  a  nation  we  are  tolerant,  it  is  because 
we  are  indifferent,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  men's 
claims  to  be  religious  is  their  intolerance  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  this — because  for  them  the  Divine  exists,  not  in 
our  common  Humanity,  but  in  some  petty  rite  or  miserable 
dogma.  We  must  conclude  then  that  our  Christianity, 
Christianity  in  its  present  form,  must  perish  or  rather 
must  undergo  transfiguration,  and  throwing  off  its  earthly 
coil,  the  accumulated  dross  of  centuries,  must  shape  itself 
on  the  grand  and  simple  doctrines  of  its  founder  and  thus 
become  a  religion  for  mankind. 

"  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee".  Not  thee  the  individual  only,  but  thee  the 
nation  thy  posterity;  and  to  that  nation  Israel  Balaam 
applies  the  blessing,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee, 
and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee  I'*8* 

Jehovah  makes  with  Abraham  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive,  He  becomes  Abraham's  protector  and  patron 
and  instals  Abraham  as  his  favourite,  he  identifies  Abra- 
ham with  himself,  he  promises  for  Abraham's  sake  to 
change  the  great  laws  of  providence  and  henceforward  to 
deal  out  good  or  evil  to  men,  not  according  to  their  char- 
acter and  conduct,  but  according  to  their  character  and 

98  Numbers  xxiv,  9. 
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conduct  in  relation  to  Abraham.  And  hence  it  is  that  for 
an  injury  to  Abraham  Pharaoh  and  his  house  are  plagued ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  for  betraying  her  country  to  Israel 
Rahab*3  the  harlot  is  not  only  saved  out  of  the  accursed 
city  but  is  also  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  the  ancestress 
of  Jewish  sovereigns  and  of  the  Messiah ;  and  hence  too 
it  is  because  "  they  have  reproached  and  magnified  them- 
selves against  the  people  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  that  "Moab 
is  as  Sodom  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Gomorrah."24 

In  other  creeds  we  find  similar  views  :  in  the  Deity  the 
same  favoritism,  and  in  the  dealings  of  the  Deity  with 
men  the  same  constant  regard  for  his  favorites.  Thus  in 
Greek  mythology,  for  his  injurious  treatment  of  Chryses 
Agamemnon  sees  his  army  perish  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.25 
And  thus  in  the  Brahmin  faith  great  rewards  are  promised 
to  him  who  does  good  to  Brahmins  ;  "  while  he  who  sheds 
their  blood  shall  feel  excessive  pain  in  after  life :  as  many 
particles  of  blood  as  the  dust  shall  roll  up  from  the  ground, 
for  so  many  years  shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood  be 
mangled  by  other  animals  in  his  next  birth.26  And  thus 
too  according  to  the  Avesta  blessings  are  the  portion  of  all 
who  tend  upon  and  honour  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd, 
while  terrible  punishments  await  those  who  wilfully  injure 
them.27 

In  these  views  we  may  observe  that  the  Avesta  alone  is 
consequent.  Its  double  creation  and  the  war  which  it  sup- 
poses to  subsist  between  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd  and 
those  of  Ahriman,  a  war  in  which  Ormuzd  is  represented 
as  gaining  the  vantage  by  and  through  his  creatures,  com- 
pelled it  to  regard  every  act  beneficial  to  the  creation  of 

13  Joshua  vi,  17.  With  the  con-  ■*  Zephaniah  ii,  9, 10.  See  also 

duct  and  the  fate  of  Bahab  com-  2  Chronicles  xxxvi,  14,  15  ;  Ne- 

pare  the  conduct  and  the  fate  of  hemiah  iv,  4. 

Tarpeia  in  Roman  story.    And  as  **  See  in  Herod,  (lib.  vi,  §  75) 

we  are  comparing  together  Jewish  the  account  of  the  madness  and 

and  Roman  traditions,  with  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  the  vari- 

Bafety  awarded  to  him  who  be-  ous  sacrileges  to  which  it  was  at- 

trayed  Bethel,  contrast  the  punish-  tributed. 

ment  inflicted  on  the  schoolmaster  M  Vide  Laws  of  Menu,  chapter 

of  Falerii,  and  choose  between  De-  on  CEconomicks,  §  116,  117,  Sir 

borah  in  song  glorifying  Jael  for  W.  Jones'  Works,  vol.  vii. 

the  murder  of  Sisera,  and  Caesar's  *  The  duties  enjoined  towards 

just  reception  of  the  assassins  of  dogs. — Farg.  xv,  1.  396. 
Pompey. 
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Ormuzd  as  a  religious  duty  and  pleasing  to  Ormuzd,  and 
naturally  and  exclusively  bringing  with  it  his  blessings. 
Not  so  the  Brahminical  and  Hebrew  cosmogonies  ;  they 
seem  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  favoritism.  In  both  the 
Deity  is  essentially  the  God  of  the  universe.  He  is: 
Brahme,  from  whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  all 
things  must  return  r88  and  the  Elohim,  He  who  made  all 
creatures  after  their  kind.  In  the  sight  of  Brahme  then 
between  created  things,  and  in  that  of  the  Elohim  between 
creatures  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  real  difference. 
But  between  creatures  and  between  creatures  of  the  same 
kind  there  are  in  the  sight  of  man  great  differences ;  the 
Brahminical  creed  therefore  was  driven :  to  a  series  of  trans- 
migrations, the  rewards  or  punishments  of  previous  ex- 
istences,89 to  account  for  the  superiority  of  one  creature  over 
another :  and  to  simulate  a  difference  of  origin  in  a  secondary 
creation  to  account  for  its  differences  of  caste.30  The  Hebrew 
faith  has  not  so  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  it  avoids 
the  metaphysical  subtleties31  of  the  Hindu  system,  it  deals 
in  facts  and  proceeds  historically  to  work,  and  accounts  for 
the  national  holiness  and  superiority  by  insisting  on  the 
holiness  of  the  national  ancestors  and  on  the  promises  their 
holiness  exacted  from  the  well-pleased  Deity. 

But  these  false  views,  this  identification  of  the  Deity 
with  the  interests  of  mortal  men,  are  not  confined  to  Jew* 

n  From  the  Gayatri  or  holiest  against  it,  as  e.  g.  the  parentage 

verse  of  the  Vedas,  but  explained  of  Vyaysa,  the  first  editor  of  the 

and  paraphrased  by  some  later  Vedas  (Wilson,  Pref.,  p.  43),  and 

commentator. — Sir     W.     Jones'  the  authority  of  the  Rich  itself, 

Works,  xiii,  367.  "  Les  cinq  especes  d'etres  issus  de 

19  Inst,  of  Menu,  c.  i,  49,  §  50.  la  meme  race"  (iii,  444) ;  we  in- 

M  "  Le  Brahman  a  6t6sabouche,  dine  to  believe  either  that  this 

le  prince  ses  bras,  le  Vesya  sea  passage  is  not  of  the  same  anti- 

cuisses ;  le  Sudra  est  ne"  de  ses  quity  as  the  rest  of  the  Veda,  or 

Sieds." — Langlois,   Rig,  iv,  341 ;  that    it    merely  designates    and 

[enui,92,93.  But  as  throughout  classes  the  principal  occupations 

the  Sama-Veda  and  the  rest  of  of  an  infant  state  of  society,  and 

the  Rich,  though  liberality  to  the  assigns  to  each  of  them  an  origin 

priest  is  frequently  enjoined,  and  typical  of  its  nature, 

mankind  are  spoken  of   as  the  31  I.  e.  the  difference  which  the 

"  fire  tribes",  there  is  nothing  to  one  makes  to  exist  between  the 

warrant  the  supposition  that  the  several  classes  of  men  are  differ- 

priests  were  a  select  race,  and  the  ences  in  kind ;  while  the  differences 

tribes  separated  from  each  other  which  the  other  insists  upon  are 

by  a  difference  of  origin, — much  accidental  merely. 
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ish  and  Heathen  creeds :  irrational  and  antichristian  as 
they  are  they  have  made  their  way  into  our  Christianity, 
and  are  justified  by  examples  drawn  from  the  Christian 
books.  Thus  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  their  lie  to  Peter 
are  struck  dead.38  And  thus  for  his  intrigues  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  Elymas  the  sorcerer  is  suddenly  de- 
prived of  sight.  And  thus  too  for  their  opposition  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas  the  Antioch-Jews  are  threatened  with  a 
punishment  more  terrible  than  that  inflicted  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.83  But  it  will  be  answered,  that  deceit  and  a 
lie  are  ever  crimes  against  God  :  that  the  Jewish  opposi- 
tion to  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  an  interested  opposition — 
the  opposition  of  wicked  and  obstinate  men  :  that  Elymas 
prosecuted  an  unlawful  calling,  and  that  if  he  was  not 
leagued  with  the  prince  and  powers  of  darkness  he  was  at 
least  an  impostor ;  and  that  therefore  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira, the  Antioch  Jews,  and  Elymas,  were  all  deservedly 
punished. 

When  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought  before 
the  Christ,  he  answered,  "  Let  him  that  is  guiltless  cast 
the  first  stone."  On  Ananias  and  Sapphira  who  now  will 
sit  in  judgment  ? — But  Peter  was  a  holy  man  and  privi- 
leged ;  and,  though  scarce  hushed  is  the  echo  of  those 
stout  words  in  which  he  denied  his  master,  and  scarce  dry 
the  flow  of  his  repentant  tears,  yet  conscious  of  his  high 
place  he  already  denounces,  not  a  mere  lie,  but  a  lie  to 

"  Parallel  cases  may  be  found  mediately  ascribed  to  some  viola- 

in  other  creeds,  a  woman  in  Sibe-  tion  of  the  ancestral  customs.— 

ria,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  in  a  Archipel  de  Mangareva,  Revue  de 

fit  of  jealousy  killed  her  husband :  T Orient,  x,  190. 

"  Les  Tartares  croyoient  que  leurs  M  Acts  xiii,  51,  and  compare 

demons  l'avoient  port6  a  ce  crime  Mark  vi,  11.    An  honest  error,  it 

pour  qu'elle  fut  elle-meme  punie  may  be,  is  thus  more  fearfully 

d'avoir  abandonne'  la  foi  de  ses  punished  than  the  most  revolting 

peres,  et  embrasse'   le  Christian-  of  crimes.    More  Christian  was 

isme." — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  the  conduct  of  those  "  fratelli"  or 

vol.  xviii,  p.  393.  See  also  in  Diod.  "  spirituales",  hermits  of  the  order 

Sic,  Fragmen.,  lib.  xxxvi,  vol.  x,  of  St.  Francis,  settled  in  the  Apen- 

p.  169,  Bipont.:  the  punishment  nines  (1283-1340),  who,  when  re- 

which  the  tribune  Aulua  Pompe-  fused  alms  and  driven  away  with 

ius   suffered  for  ill-treating  one  blows,  never  tasted  food  without 

Batanes,  a  Phrygian  priest.    Also  first  praying  for  the  soul  of  him 

should  an  unexpected    accident  who  had  thus  ill-treated  them. — 

befall  any  of  the  converted  inha-  Papencordt,  Cola  di  Rienzo,  c.  v, 

bitants  of  Mangareva,  it  is  im-  p.  208. 
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him  the  head  of  the  Christian  community  and  to  the 
Church's  prejudice,  as  a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  lie  to 
God,  and  visits  it  with  summary  and  most  awful  punish- 
ment. Again  Elymas  the  sorcerer  is  allowed  free  room 
and  verge  enough  so  long  as  he  meddles  not  with  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  doctrine,  hut  the  moment  he  comes 
forward  to  withstand  Paul  he  is  struck  blind.  What  now 
is  the  natural  deduction  from  "  these  judgments"?  Why 
this  surely, — that  crimes  which  affect  the  pious  are  more 
deserving  of  punishment  than  those  which  merely  injure 
the  common  herd  of  men,  that  such  crimes  God  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  punish  and  to  punish  signally.  Hence 
consequently  among  pietists  a  constant  expectation  that 
God  will  take  their  cause  into  his  own  hand  and  see  his 
sacred  ministers  righted.44 

Take  now  the  opposition  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  An- 
tioch.  When  the  martyr  Stephen  perished  under  the 
stones  of  the  Jews  Paul  was  consenting  to  his  death.  Was 
Paul  at  that  time  dishonest,  a  shallow  hypocrite,  who  hid 
himself  under  the  guard  of  a  mad  fanaticism  ?  Hypocrisy 
was  not  in  Paul's  nature,  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  his 
belief  was  so  heartfelt,  so  occupied  his  soul,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  other  belief  possible.  By  himself  he 
judged  others,  and  not  by  themselves.  Hence  his  pre- 
sence at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  hence  his 
condemnation  of  the  Jews  at  Antioch.  But  if  this  con- 
demnation be  just,  the  pious  act  of  a  holy  man,  it  is  an  act 
we  shall  and  ought  to  imitate — and  we  shall  then  institute 
ourselves  judges  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  truth ;  and  all 
opposition  to  our  views  we  shall  regard  as  interested  and 
obstinate  opposition, — as  a  crime  not  against  us  but  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,35  and  we  shall  feel  justified  in  going  any 


84  Vide  Judith  ix,  10 ;  xi,  16, 19. 

*  Thus  the  AbW  de  Clairvaux, 
when  he  finds  that  the  heretics 
(Albigenses)  of  Yertfeuil  will  not 
listen  to  his  preaching,  plays  the 
part  of  Paul  and  Barnabas : "  Alors 
secouant  contre  eux  la  poussiere 
de  ses  pieds,  pour  leur  faire  en- 
tendre qu'ils  n'etaient  que  pous- 
siere, il  pejrtit,  et  reportant  ses 


regards  vers  la  ville,  il  la  maudit, 
en  disant :  Yertfeuil,  que  Dieu  te 
desseche."  The  prelate's  blessings 
are  worth  less  than  the  meanest 
coin,  but  his  curses  are  ever  pow- 
erful :  in  the  present  instance  the 
historian  himself  witnessed  their 
accomplishment.-From  Quil.  Pod. 
Laur.  apud  Micheiet,  Hist,  de 
France,  p.  469-70. 

34 
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lengths  to  put  down  that  opposition, — we  shall  then  have 
inquisitions ;  or  if  our  common  sense  rises  against  inquisi- 
tions, articles  of  faith,  pet  doctrines,  by  which  if  temporal 
pains  and  penalties  be  out  of  our  power  we  may  test  the 
salvation  or  damnation  of  our  neighbours. 

Shall  we  assert  then — that  holy  men  are  not  more  than 
others  the  especial  care  of  Providence  ?  The  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence who  shall  scrutinize  ?  One  thing  we  know  and 
with  that  let  us  rest  content,  that  as  every  evil  thought  is 
punished  even  in  the  thinking  and  every  evil  act  even  in 
the  doing,  so  also  ignorance  is  punished  by  its  own  dark- 
ness and  narrowness  of  mind  by  its  own  littleness :  and 
that  no  holy  man  therefore,  in  so  far  at  least  as  he  is  holy,98 
will  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet  in  judgment  against  his  op- 
ponents, but  will  either  pity  them  for  their  obstinacy  or 
look  into  himself  to  find  there  the  reason  of  their  opposi- 
tion. 

Besides,  who  are  holy  men  ?  "  Not  every  man",  says 
Christ,  "  who  calleth  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  my 
kingdom".  Who  then  are  holy  men  ? — Philippe  de  Co- 
mines87  relates,  that  when  he  was  looking  at  the  body  of 
John  Galeae  I.  of  Milan,  a  native  of  Bourges  then  present 
called  the  said  John  a  saint :  "  Et  je  lui  demanday  en 
Poreille",  adds  De  Comines,  "pour  quoi  il  l'appellat 
sainct,  et  qu'il  pouvoit  voir  peinctes  &  Pentour  de  luy  les 
armes  de  plusieurs  cit£z  qu'il  avoit  usurp£s,  oik  il  n'avoit 
nul  droit.  II  me  repondit  tout  bas,  'Nous  appellons, 
dit-il,  en  ce  pays  icy,  saincts  tous  ceux  qui  nous  font  du 
Men.'  ,,a8    This  "  Bourgeois"  saint  we  laugh  at :  but  are 

16  Paul  great  as  he  was  had  his  by  his  fellow-citizens  who  gave 

faults,  and    terrible    must  have  him  the  funeral  rites  of  a  hero ;  on 

been  the  punishment  of  this  one ;  which  Xenophon  observes :  'Ovtwi 

how  his  large  and  tender  heart  &t  coi*«r  it  vKturroi  optional  tow 

must    hare    grieved    under    the  tv§pyrras  avrmr  cufyar  ayoBotrs  e inu. 

thought,  that  so  large  a  portion  (Hist.  Grose.,  vii,  iii,  12.)    For  the 

of  his  brethren  and  of  mankind  same  reason  our  Charles  I,  whose 

were  doomed  to  so  fearful  tor-  execution  was  in  the  eves  of  the 

ments !  Independents  a  lust  and  necessary 

87  Memoires,  livre  vii,  e.  9,  ed.  measure,  is  in  the  calendar  of  our 

Petitot.  church  a  crowned  martyr;  and 

M  For  the  same  reason  the  mur-  similarly  Charles  de  Blois,  not- 

derers  of  Euphron  were  honoured  withstanding  he  authorized  many 

by  the  Thebans,  Euphron  himself  a  terrible  massacre,  has  been  ca- 
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we  more  reasonable  ?  Men  now  are  saints  who  pray  daily 
and  endow  chapels  or  adorn  churches  and  subscribe 
largely  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen :  men  are  saints 
who  build  Sunday-schools  and  distribute  tracts  and  soup 
and  blankets  to  the  poor,  and  hate  as  the  case  may  be  either 
Dissent  or  Popery :  men  are  saints  who  worship  the  idol 
of  their  generation, — for  it  is  their  generation  that  canon- 
izes them.  But  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  that  great 
day  when  we  shall  all  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
each  one  seen  now  through  no  false  medium  and  dressed 
in  no  specious  colours ;  and  then  how  many  a  man  whom 
the  world  has  contemned,  persecuted,  vilified,  whom  even 
perhaps  the  laws  have  punished  will  stand  forth  in  all  his 
native  nobility!  how  many  another  too  who  has  been 
judged  unworthy,  hard-hearted,  cruel,  will  wear  the  spot- 
less robe  of  innocence  !  Yes,  before  the  blood-covered 
Cumarila39  fresh  from  the  carnage  of  heretical  Budhists ; 
before  the  stern  inquisitor  who  knew  not  how  to  pity  what 
the  Church  had  doomed;40  before  the  Indian  son  who 

nonized  by  the  priests, — but  then  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i,  p 

"  II  so  confessait  matin  et  soir ;  441. 

entendait  quatre  ou  cinq  messes  *°  I  allude  to  the  inquisitor  who 

par  jour Voyait-il  passer  un  called  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  ac- 

prttre,  il  se  jetait  a  bas  de  cheval  count,  and  made  him  do  a  penance 

dans   la    boue,"  etc. — Michelet,  of  blood,  for  the  cry  of  pity  which 

Histoire  de  France,  vol.  iii,  p.  escaped  him  when  he  saw  one 

314.  he  had  known  and  loved  make 

M  Bhatta  Cumarila  was  a  Hindu  part  of  a  procession  in  an  auto-da- 

commentator  of  the  Vedas  and  the  ft.    Or  I  might  instance  the  first 

great  authority  of  the  Mimansaca  inquisitor,  St.  Dominic,  whom  we 

school ;  rigid  m  maintaining  the  most  probably  abhor  as  the  bloody 

orthodox  faith,  and  one  of  the  persecutor  of  the  unoffending  Al- 

chief  antagonists  of  the  sect  of  bigense8(Sismondi,Hiflt.de  France, 

Buddha,  he  is  said  to  have  insti-  13th  century),  or  perhaps  only 

gated  an  exterminating  persecu-  know  from  his  answer  to  Oris- 

tion  against    that    heresy. — Tr.  bourdon  in  Voltaire's  ribald  poem; 

"  Helas,  l'ombre  re'pond  d'un  ton  melancolique  : 
Helas,  mon  fils,  je  suis  Saint  Dominique." 

— La  Pucelle,  livre  v. 

But  see  him  as  he  appears  in  Re-  bility,  and  then,  "entendant  dire 
man  Catholic  writers — his  perse-  a  une  femme  que  si  elle  quittait 
cuting  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  his  les  Albigeois  elle  se  trouveroit 
age— -his  fervent  piety,  his  tearful  sans  ressources ;  U  voulait  se  ven- 
eloquence,  his  self-denying  charity  dre  comme  esdave  [a  similar  act  is 
are  his  own — see  him  giving  all  related  of  Mahab,  an  Abadian  see- 
that  he  has  to  found  a  monastery  tary,  Dabistan,  i,  144]  pour  avoir 
for  the  daughters  of  the  poor  no-  de  quoi  rendre  encore  cette  ame  & 
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pressed  his  mother  to  the  funeral  pile ;  before  the  heathen 
father  who  devoted  his  eldest  born  to  Moloch;  before 
these  whom  we  condemn  and  many  others  our  cotempo- 
raries  whom  we  shudder  from,  how  shall  we,  so  prudent 
in  well-doing,  so  well-guarded  in  all  words  and  deeds,  so 
respectable  in  morality  and  so  decent  in  religion,  before 
these  how  shall  we  stand  shivering  in  our  nakedness  and 
littleness  1 


Verse  5.  "  And  Abraham  took  Sarai  his  wife  and  Lot 
his  brother's  son".  Nahor  and  Terah  Joshua  informs  us 
were  idolators.  Was  Lot  of  the  same  faith  as  his  fathers, 
and  did  he  accompany  Abraham  but  in  execution  of  his 
grandfather  Terah's  plan  ?  Or  did  he  accompany  him  as 
a  convert,  a  disciple,  as  one  whom  his  words  had  moved 
to  a  belief  in  his  doctrine  ?  The  care  of  the  Lord  to  save 
Lot  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  makes 
it  most  probable  that  Lot  was  of  the  same  creed,  wor- 
shipped the  same  God  as  Abraham. 

Verse*  6  and  7.  Abraham  having  journeyed  until  he 
arrives  at  Moreh,  at  Moreh  the  Lord  appears  before  him 
and  promises  the  land  to  his  seed.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  pride  of  half- civilized  man;  it  is  like  the 
pride  of  children  knit  to  home  and  the  things  of  home,  it 
is  unselfish.  You  do  not  find  him  boasting  his  own  virtues, 
parading  his  own  merits,  admiring  his  own  greatness ;  he 
dwells  rather  on  the  antiquity  of  his  nation,  the  virtues, 
the  splendid  actions  of  his  ancestors,  the  beauty  of  his  na- 
tive city,  the  superior  fertility  or  the  religious  advantages41 
of  his  country,  &c.  He  is  therefore  either  God-descended 
or   descended  from   one  whom  the    Gods   cherished;48 

Dieu", — and  then  condemn  him.    fall  into  hell.    Heaven or  the 

-—Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  subterraneous  realms,  succeeds  to 

ii,  p.  479.  existence  here,  and  the  world  of 

41   So  the  Puranas,  of  India,  acts  is  not  the  title  of  any  other 

"from  this  region  heaven  is  ob-  portion  of  the  universe." — Vish. 

tained  on  even  liberation   from-  Pur.,  175. 

existence ;  or  men  pass  from  hence  **  Hence  the  epithets  of  Homer, 

into  the  condition  of  brutes,  or  Btorpt^my  /3<uriAcwr. — II.  ii,  98,  etc. 
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or  lie  is  either  an  autochthon,43  one  whose  first  parents 
sprang  from  the  very  earth  which  that  parents'  descendants 
now  inhabit ;  or  if  no  autochthon,  if  a  foreign  soil  claims 
him  for  her  own,  then  his  gods  have  appeared  to  him,  have 
bid  him  travel  to  some  other  and  better  country,  and  have 
accompanied  and  led  him44  on  his  road,  and  with  strange 
signs  and  wonders  have  pointed  out  the  land  destined  for 
his  home.  Thus  iEneas  is  driven  from  shore  to  shore  till 
"  post  tot  discrimina  rerum"  the  eaten  plates  and  the  far- 
rowing sow  announce  the  seat  of  the  world's  future  capi- 
tal.45 Thus  too  Djemschid  armed  with  the  golden  poniard 
in  obedience  to  Ormuzd  travels  eastward,  and  everywhere 
with  his  poniard  cleaves  the  earth  and  renders  it  fruitful 
and  fills  it  with  domestic  animals,  until,  arrived  at  the  Ver, 
he  there  builds  a  great  fortress  and  founds  the  city  of  Ver- 
efschdue.4*  Thus  too  the  Mexicans  promised  a  great 
kingdom  by  their  god  Vitzilipuztli  quit  their  country,  and 
though  as  they  travel  they  conquer  many  nations  and 
build  several  towns,  they  continue  to  move  onwards,  till 
the  promised  sign,  an  eagle  perched  upon  a  fig-tree  grow- 
ing out  of  a  rock,  warns  them  to  stay  and  there  fix  the 
centre  of  their  empire.47  And  thus  also,  when  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Oello  are  sent  forth  with  a  golden  rod 
by  their  father,  the  sun,  to  civilize  mankind,  they  too 
wander  from  place  to  place  seeking  the  heaven-appointed 
spot,  until  they  at  length  reach  the  valley  of  Cuzco :  there 
the  golden  rod  driven  into  the  ground  wholly  disappears 
and  thus  advises  them,  that  here  is  their  destined  resi- 


u  Vide  on  the  epithet  fc^mp — 
Emeric  David,  Recherches  but 
Jupiter,  Appendix,  vol.  ii,  page 
000. 

44  So  the  Sabines  were  led  on 
by  a  wolf  and  a  magpie  in  their 
descent  from  the  mountains  ;  so 
Cadmus  followed  a  crow  into  Bo> 
otia,  and  so  a  goose  and  a  goat 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  of  Dilgrims  in  the  first  cru- 
sade.— Callimachas,«if  r.  AvoXA»ro, 
00 ;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France, 
vol.i,p.228;  Niebuhr,B6m.Gesch. 
i,97. 


45  JSneid.  viii ;  Dion.  Hal.  i,  §  56. 

44  Persepolis  ?  Vide  Fargard 
iii,  Zend. 

47  Histoire  Qeneraledes  Voyages, 
vol.  xii,  p.  525  :  "  Ce  fut  dans  ce 
lieu  m6me  qu'ils  commencement  a 
batir  leur  ville  a  laquelle  ils  don- 
nerent  le  nom  de  Tctmichitlan, 
i.e.  le  Figuier  sur  un  rocher.  De 
la  vient  que  les  armes  de  Mexico 
ont  toujours  6t6  un  aigle  regardant 
le  soleil,  les  ailes  eploiees,  tenant 
un  serpent  dans  une  de  see  griffes, 
et  l'autre  patte  appuyee  but  une 
branche  du  figuier  des  Indes." 
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deuce :  and  here  therefore  they  begin  to  build  the  city  of 
Cuzco.48 

Of  these  several  legends,  the  Persian  and  Peruvian 
attribute,  the  one  to  Djemschid,  the  other  to  Manco 
Capac,  the  same  high  motive  of  travel,  the  civilization 
of  mankind  and  the  spread  of  what  each  asserted  to 
be  true  religion  ;49  the  Roman  and  the  Mexican  on  the 
other  hand  know  only  the  desire  of  empire;  while 
the  Jewish  differs  from  them  all,  in  that  it  shows 
the  land  promised  to  be  a  good  and  fruitful  land, 
and  the  Hebrews  proceeding  thither  because  the  land  is 
good  and  fruitful,  and  had  been  promised  them  by  their 
God  on  account  of  the  merits  of  their  ancestors.  Do  we 
not  then  even  in  these  legends  see,  that  Mexico  and  Peru, 
Rome  and  Persia,  are  nations  that  have  given  to  themselves 
a  mission ;  that  if  prosperous  they  must  spread  themselves 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  force  of  reason,  or  both ;  that 
some  way  or  other  they  must  either  be  themselves  sub- 
jugated or  subjugate  to  their  power  the  people  around 
them  ?  That  the  Jews  on  the  other  hand  limited  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  have  their  portion  of  earth50  assigned 
them,  their  own  God  too  and  their  own  law,  that  they  are 
thus  shut  up  in  themselves  and  shut  out  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  as  Jews  therefore  they  never  can  be 
any  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  or  refugees  in 
some  other  part  of  the  globe  ? 

"  And  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord".51  It  is 
only  in  the  land  of  Canaan  that  the  patriarchs  raise  altars. 
Did  they  by  these  altars  take  possession  of  the  country  as 
modern  Europeans  by  planting  their  standard  appropriate 
newly-discovered  lands  ?w    Or,  unlike  the  altar  of  Noah 

48  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  His- 
toire  dea  Yncas,  liv.  i,  c.  xv. 

49  "  Que  mon  desir  s'accom- 
plisse !"  cries  Zoroastre.  "Ce  que 
je  vous  demande,  0  Ormuzd !  c'est 
que  les  envieux  4eviennentMeh6s- 
tans  sans  p6ch6s,  que  sur  le  champ 
dans  le  lieu  ou  6toit  le  peche*  on 
ne  voye  que  des  oeuvres  puree."— 
Zend,  vol.  i,  Ha.  xxxi,  p.  168. 

00  "  Moses  draws  a  line  from 
Sidon  to  Lasha,  and  from  Sidon  to 
Gaza;  and  in  like  manner  the 


Rabbins  draw  a  line  from  the 
mountains  of  Amana  to  the  river 
of  Egypt;  whatsoever  is  within 
that  line  belongs  to  the  land  of 
Israel;  whatever  is  without  that 
line  is  without  the  land." — Cal- 
met,  art.  Canaan. 

n  Deut.  xxxiii,  4. 

M  So  Temen-bar  king  of  Assy- 
ria. "  In  the  first  year  of  my 
reign  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
ascended  to  the  tribes  who  wor- 
shipped the  god  Husi.    My  ser- 
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which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  were  these 
altars  intended  as  memorials  that  in  that  very  place  God 
had  appeared :  and  were  they  then  an  evidence  that  the 
country  belonged  to  Jehovah  ?  In  the  old  world  each 
country  had  its  god,  to  whom  its  inhabitants  whoever  they 
might  be  paid  due  honour.53  That  the  Israelites  were  not 
untainted  with  this  superstition  is  clear  from  the  many 
denunciations  of  their  books  against  all  who  should  wor- 
ship the  idols  of  Canaan.  And  to  combat  this  superstition 
Moses  shows  them,  that  these  idols  are  interlopers,  and 
that  their  God  Jehovah  is  the  real  and  original  God  of  the 
country ;  and  he  thus  shows  them,  that  Jehovah — who  as 
a  family  God,  a  Penates,  accompanied  them  from  place  to 
place — had  also  his  own  land  in  which  he  loved  to  dwell 
and  which  he  had  promised  to  them  as  his  people  ;  i.e.  he 
shows  them  a  deity  who  is  at  once  a  family  and  a  local  God, 
and  who  therefore  to  affection  for  them  as  his  children 
unites  love  to  their  country  as  his  country,  and  who  be- 
ing thus  every  way  their  God  will  no  more -suffer  another 
God54  near  him  than  a  lawful  monarch  will  call  an  usurper 
to  share  his  throne. 

rants  erected  altars  in  that  land  to  on  the  Tonga  Islanders.)  And  act- 

my gods" — Rawlinson,  Inscrip. of  ing  on  this  opinion  probably  the 

Assy.,  Babyl.,  As.  Journ.,  xii,  432.  Nuts,  a  wandering  Indian  race, 

■*  Thus  the  people  sent  to  Sa-  "  have   no  particular  system  of 

maria  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-28)  ask  religion,  adopting  with  indiffer- 

for  a  priest  to  teach  them  the  re-  ence  that  of  the  Tillage  near  to 

ligion  of  the  country.    Thus  also  which    they  happen   to  be    en- 

the  citizens  of  Apis  and  Marea  camped."  (As.  Res.,  vii,  p.  464.) 

though  not  Egyptians  are  com-  Was  it  not  also  some  similar  view 

pelled  to  observe  the   religious  which  occasioned  the  conversion, 

rites  of  the  Egyptians,  because  en  masse,  to  Christianity  of  the 


finding  him-  superstition  compare 

self  on  the  destined  land  immedi-  noted  above,  and  that  of  the  Sand- 

ately  sacrifices  to  the  local  deities  wich  islanders,  who  recognize  as 

(JSneid.  vii,  135).    And  thus  the  their  supreme   god   the   god   of 

Albani,  incorporated  with  and  lost  their  king.  (Rev.  de  l'Orient,  v, 

among  the  Romans,  neglect  their  326.) 

ancestral  rites :  "Que,  velut  diis  M  The  Jews  in  general  sin  not 

quoque  simul  cum  patria  relictis,  in  rejecting  the  god  of  Abraham 

oblivioni  dederant :  et  aut   Ro-  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  in  add- 

mana  sacra  susceperant,  aut  for-  ing  to  his  worship  the  worship  of 

tunas,  ut  fit,  obirati,  cultum  reli-  some  other  god ;  like  the  Atheni- 

querant    Deum."     (Liyy,   i,   31.  ans,  in  all  things  they  were  too 

Compare  Revue  de  TOrient,  vi,  72,  superstitious. 
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Abraham  builds  his  altar  on  a  mountain.  Mountains 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  religions  of  antiquity, — 

i.  From  their  awful  majesty  and  because  they  seem  to 
touch  the  Heavens  and  are  difficult  of  access,  and  also  be- 
cause in  fair  weather  their  summits  appear  either  cloud- 
covered  or  light-illumined,  and  in  foul  are  the  centre  of 
the  gathering  storm56 — they  have  been  made  by  infant 
nations  the  dwelling-place  of  their  gods.  Thus  Merou  is 
the  home  of  the  Hindu  Deities,  and  Albordj  was  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Persian  Ormuzd :  on  Olympus  the  Grecian 
Jupiter  was  wont  to  hold  his  court,  and  on  Sinai  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah  first  appeared  to  Moses  and  in  the 
temple  on  Zion  afterwards  dwelt.58 

And  ii.  Because  to  the  merely  sensual  eye  they  are 
nearer  to  heaven  than  the  plain,  and  thus  bring  man's 
offerings  and  prayers  more  immediately  under  the  notice  of 
the  Gods ;  and  because  moreover  they  are  as  natural  altars 
which  the  earth  herself  has  raised  to  the  Deity — to  the 
Deity  man  has  hastened  to  consecrate  them :  on  them  he 
has  ever  loved  to  build  temples  and  to  offer  victims.  Thus 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  on  the  mountains 
the  Avesta  represents  Horn,  its  Abraham,  as  worshipping, 
and  it  accounts  also  the  consecration  of  "  high  places"  to 
religious  uses  as  among  the  acts  most  pleasing  to  the  earth 
and  therefore  to  Ormuzd.67  Similarly  in  China — though 
in  later  ages  four  mountains58  were  set  apart  for  religious 
uses — in  earlier  times,69  the  first  eminence,  the  nearest  hill 


K  Of  the  negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast :  "  lis  s'imaginent  que  les 
plus  hautes  montagnes,  celles  d'ou 
lis  voient  sortir  les  eclairs,  sont  la 
residence  de  leurs  dieux.  lis  y 
portent  des  ofirandes." — Histoire 
Generate  des  Voyages,  vol.  iv,  p. 
161. 

06  Compare  Gesenius  v.  dem 
Gtitterberge  im  Norden.  lte  Bey- 
lage.  Comment,  uber  d.  Jesiah. 

*7  Vide  Ha.  ix,  Zend.  vol.  i,  p. 
112;  Fargard  ii,  id.  p.  279.  To 
the  question,  "  Quelle  est  la  se- 
conde  chose  qui  plaiee  a  cette 
terre?"  Ormuzd  answers:  "  Si  un 


homme  puissant  et  juste  donne 
des  lieux  sains  et  tlevts  aux 
pretres,"  etc. ;  and  Herod.,  lib.  i, 
|  exxxi. 

58  "Hoang-ti  assigna  quatre 
montagnes  aux  quatre  cotes  de  sefl 
6tats,  pour  dtre  d&ormais  comme 
des  lieux  consacres  au  culte  reli- 
gieux  de  toute  la  nation." — Mein. 
des  Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  35.  Antiq. 
des  Chinois. 

09  "Bans  les  commencemens  de 
la  monarchic  on  consacroit  un 
Kiao,  on  engeoit  un  Tau  sur  une 
colline,  sur  la  premiere  eminence," 
etc. — Id.  ib.,  p.  16. 
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served  for  the  holiest  sacrifices.  And  in  India,  according 
to  Dubois,  there  is  scarce  a  mountain  with  a  well  or  spring 
that  is  not  surmounted  by  some  temple.60  In  Grecian 
mythology  too  every  lofty  hill  is  a  hill  of  Jove  :61  and  even 
Palestine  has  its  Bethel,  its  house  of  God  where  the  people 
go  up  and  ask  counsel  of  God,  and  afterwards  its  Zion  on 
which  all  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  all  great  feasts  cele- 
brated.62 

Two  centuries  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  a  terrible 
calamity  struck  down  and  dispersed  and  seemingly  for  ever 
separated  the  great  family  of  mankind :  and  yet  in  that 
short  space — for  what  are  two  centuries  in  the  life  of  Hu- 
manity— man  has  already  regained  a  portion  of  his  former 
power,  already  he  has  built  other  cities  with  and  around 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  already,  in  the  more  distant  lands 
to  which  his  fears  or  necessities  have  driven  him,  he  has 
founded  Sidon63  and  Damascus,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
Salem  and  Gerar.  And  he  has  executed  these  great  works 
moreover,— which  because  the  confusion  of  tongues  re- 
duced all  knowledge  to  individual  acquirements  presuppose 
the  reinvention  of  many  arts, — not  in  times  of  peace  and 
security,  but  when  war  and  rapine  were  evidently  the 
rallying  cry  of  a  great  portion  of  his  race,  when  he  must 
have  lived  with  his  arms  in  his  hands  to  resist  the  domi- 
nion or  the  predatory  excursions  of  his  neighbours.64 

But  why  dwell  on  a  few  cities,  when  kingdoms  already 
exist  ?  China  is  now  a  nation :  China,  during  so  many 
centuries  a  fabled  land  for  civilized  Europe,  has  already 
been  discovered,  is  already  inhabited;  its  woods  have 
been  cut  down,  its  plains  intersected  with  dykes,  and  its 
rivers  covered  with  boats,  the  height  of  its  mountains  has 


60  "  II  est  peu  de  montagnes  oil 
se  trouve  un  puits  ou  une  source 
qui  De  soient  surmontees  par  quel- 
que  Edifice  consacre'  au  culte  reli- 
gieux." — Moeurs  des  Indejs,  vol.  ii, 
p.  343. 

fll  Feithii  Antiq.  Horn.,  p.  22, 
from  Melanthe :  nay  8c  opos  rov  Atos 
opos  oropaferar  ct*i  cOos  jfv  rots  va- 
Xcuoti,  tyurrqp  orri  ry  0* <p  tr  itye <  9vct- 
at  TOi«t<r0cu. 


•  Vide  Judges  xx,  18,  26 ;  xxi. 
2 ;  and  compare  with  it  1  Samuel 
x,  3.  On  a  mountain  too  it  is  that 
Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac,  and 
on  a  hill  that  Jacob  sacrifices, 
etc. 

63  "And  Canaan  begat  Sidon, 
his  first-born"  (chap,  x,  15),  com- 
pare with  chap,  xii,  6:  "And  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land." 

w  Vide  chap.  xiv. 

37 
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been  scientifically  ascertained  and  its  lands  divided  into 
provinces.65  But  perhaps  the  annals  of  China  are  in  our 
eyes  forgeries.  Well  then  Genesis  itself  knows  of  Tidal 
king  of  nations  and  of  Elam  and  of  Egypt.  Yes,  Egypt 
appears,  already  a  country  fertile  and  well  cultivated  and 
regularly  governed,  already  it  boasts  the  splendour  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  already  it  has 
erected66  monuments  which  are  the  admiration  and  the 
wonder  even  of  our  age. 

Now  with  the  view  we  have  thought  ourselves  obliged 
to  take  of  the  Babylonian  legend  these  pictures  of  society 
are  wholly  incompatible.  For  as  individuals  then  sud- 
denly forgot  the  language  they  had  hitherto  spoken,  as  they 
heard  around  them  languages  they  did  not  understand, 
they  necessarily  looked  each  upon  his  neighbours  as  mad- 
men, and  scared  and  terrified  they  rushed  away  one  from 
the  other  and  hid  themselves  in  woods  and  caves,  from 
which  they  crept  forth  stealthily  and  only  to  supply  their 
most  urgent  necessities.  They  sank  into  the  darkest  bar- 
barism :  and  centuries  must  have  passed  away  ere  society 
could  be  again  reconstructed  and  raised  to  its  former 

•  Yu  (who  lived  from  2255  B.C.  amas  je  fis  faire  des  echanges ; 

to  2049)  thus  describes  his  ser-  ainsi  Ton  out  partout  des  grains, 

vices  after  the  great  inundation  Ensuite  on  fit  la  division  des  de- 

of  China :  "Alors  j 'employ  ai  les  partem  ens,  on    leur   donna   une 

quatre  Toni   (barques    pour   les  forme  du  gouvernement." — Chou- 

rivieres,voitures,etc.),  je  suivis  les  king,  c.  v,  p.  35:  and  in  a  note  to 

montagnes,  et  je  coupai  les  bois.  §  ix,  p.  52,  ib.,  we  are  informed 

Avec  Y  je  fis  des  provisions  de  from  the  Tcheou-pey,  one  of  the 

grain  et  de  chair  d'animaux  pour  most  ancient  books  of  China,  that 

faire  subsister  les  peuples.    Dans  "Yu,  avec  la  connoissance  du  tri- 

les  neuf  parties  du  monde  je  m6-  angle  et  du  rectangle,  et  celles 

nagea  des  lits  pour  les  rivieres,  et  des  propri6t£s,  put  mesurer  les 

je  les  fis  couler  vers  les  quatre  montagnes  et  les   profondeurs," 

mers.    Au  milieu  des  campagnes  etc. 

je  creusai  des  canaux  pour  com-  M  The  great  pyramid  and  the 
muniquer  avec  les  rivieres.  Aide"  pyramids  to  the  north  of  Memphis 
de  Tsi,  j'ensemencai  les  terres,  et  were  built  by  Suphis  and  his  Dro- 
ll force  de  travail  on  en  tira  de  ther  Sesuphis,  about  2120  B.C., 
r>i  vivre.  On  joignit  It  chair  and  the  tombs  in  their  vicinity 
animaux  a  celle  des  poissons,  may  have  been  built  or  cut  in  the 
et  les  peuples  avoient  de  quoi  sub-  rock  shortly  after  their  comple- 
sister.  Par  mon  attention,  je  vins  tion." — Yide  Wilkinson's  Egypt, 
a  bout  de  faire  transporter  des  vol.  i,  p.  19  and  41 ;  and  Bunsen's 
provisions  dans  les  endroits  qui  en  <£2gypten.,  b.i ;  DasTodtenbuch-u. 
manquoient,  et  en  ayant  fait  des  d.  Konigsreihe  v.  Karnak. 
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height  of  development.  Let  us  therefore  an  instant  sup- 
pose that  miracle  of  miracles,  a  confusion  of  tongues  affect* 
ing  not  individuals  but  families.  And  then  as  each  family 
wandered  forth,  we  can  well  conceive  that  some  one  family, 
settled  down  in  any  favourable  spot  and  possessing  within 
itself  individuals  acquainted  with  the  more  useful  and 
necessary  arts,  might  within  a  very  short  period  so  increase 
in  numbers  as  to  merit  for  its  habitation  the  name  of  a 
city.  And  we  can  also  understand  that,  for  the  sake  of 
self-government  or  to  resist  the  marauding  expeditions  of 
those  families  who  sought  to  subsist  on  the  labour  of  others 
rather  than  on  their  own,  it  might  choose  out  from  among 
its  members  the  most  worthy  to  be  its  chief  or  king,  its 
leader  in  war,  its  judge  in  peace.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story. 

But  Egypt  also  is  there.  And  remember  now  the 
length  of  the  way :  that  from  Babylon  to  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  is  an  hitherto  untravelled  country;  that  the 
wandering  family  having  no  known  destination  rested  in 
every  fertile  valley  and  lingered  near  the  banks  of  every 
pleasant  stream ;  and  that  years  therefore  probably  passed 
away  ere  it  reached  its  future  home.  And  then  to  drain 
and  clear  away  the  luxuriant  earth  and  to  protect  itself 
from  the  noxious  animals  which  infest  the  land  must  be 
its  first  occupation,  its  one  care.57  We  suppose  however 
that  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  that  new-born 
generations  have  increased  its  numbers.  The  people  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  country ;  their  rich  harvests 
have  set  them  above  the  fear  of  famine ;  the  arts  they 
brought  with  them  they  now  begin  to  cultivate  and  to 
improve ;  they  have  built  cities  but  they  still  retain  the 
unity  of  the  family,  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the   capital;68   they   have   become   a  nation.      But   this 


67  How  difficult  a  task  this  must 
have  proved  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  centuries  after,  the 
Elohim  refuses  immediately  to 
drive  out  the  nations  before  the 
million  of  Israelites,  lest  the  beasts 
of  the  field  increase  upon  them.—* 
Deut.  vii,  22.    Diodorus  shows  us 


the  first  Egyptians  forging  arms  to 
destroy  the  wild  beasts.  (Lib.  i,§  15.) 
M  This  is  contrary  to  presumed 
facts  :  "  Quot  urbes,  tot  reges, 
quemadmodum  iEgyptus,  priscis 
hisce  temporibus  inter  diversos 
distribute,  est  regulos." — Marsh- 
am,  Canon.  Ohron.,  p.  74. 
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nation-family  (and  the  cotemporaries  of  Nimrod,  remem- 
ber, are  still  living),  has  either  chosen  or  been  com* 
pelled  to  acknowledge  a  sovereign ;  and  this  sovereign, 
whose  birth  and  parentage69  are  no  better  than  those  of  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  nevertheless  wears  a  sacred  title70 
and  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
wait  upon  king-descended  monarchs.  He  appears  not  as 
wise  in  council  nor  able  in  war,  not  as  one  raised  to  rank 
and  station  and  authority  by  personal  worth,  but  as  one 
guarded  from  vulgar  eyes  by  a  court  and  princes,  who 
obsequiously  flatter  his  vices  and  pander  to  his  appetites.71 
In  two  centuries  then,  when  life  was  extended  to  four, 
men  under  favourable  circumstances  may  have  made  great 
and  unheard  of  progress  in  the  arts ;  but  it  is  inconceiv- 
able how  within  the  space  of  half  a  generation  they  could 
forget  their  equality  of  birth,  and  their  sovereign  acquire 
his  divine  right  of  rule.  This  tower  of  Babel,  however 
viewed,  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

Verses  11  and  12.  Abraham,  from  his  request  to  Sarah, 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  all  the  value  and  all  the 
danger  of  beauty ;  of  its  value  when  it  is  regarded  as 
something  we  may  be  not  unwilling  to  part  with;  of  its 
danger  when  it  appears  as  something  we  have  appropri- 
ated and  must  guard  with  our  lives.     For  his  sister's  sake 


89  What  was  the  cry  against 
Christ :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son]"  Men  half  barbarous 
have  much  less  respect  for  per- 
sonal than  for  ancestral  worth. 

70  "Pharaoh",  according  to  Wil- 
kinson and  Rosellini,  is  the  Cop- 
tic word  "phrah"  the  sun ;  and 
see  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  JSgypti, 
vol.  i,  lib.  ii,  c.  i,  §  viii,  p.  136 ; 
and  compare  Schumann  in  Gene- 
sin  ad  h.  1. 

71  Nevertheless  in  Foutouna,  an 
island  of  the  Polynesian  group, 
where  there  is  no  hereditary  sove- 
reign, though  several  acknow- 
ledged chiefs,  and  where  "  le  titre 
de  roi  6tait  devolu  a  celui  des 


chefs  qui  reussissait  a  persuader 
aux  autres  et  au  peuple  que  le 
dieu  descendait  dans  son  ventre1', 
very  lately  (1822)  Vililiki,  their 
king,  managed  to  persuade  his 
people  not  only  that  a  god  was  in 
him,  but  that  that  god  required 
victims,  and  he  in  this  way  in- 
dulged his  cannibal  appetites  to 
such  an  extent  "  que  les  naturels 
se  livraient  a  lui  sans  resistance... 
et  Tile  aurait  fini  par  devenir  une 
solitude." — Revue  de  l'Orient,  iii, 
19.  "On  a  compte"  un  jour  qua- 
torze  cadavres  sur  la  table  de  ce 
prince,  encore  trouvait-il  que 
c'etait  trop  peu  pour  le  diner  d  un 
roi." — lb.,  vi,  75,  note  2. 
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Abraham  was  courted,  feasted  and  loaded  with  presents  j7* 
for  his  wife's,  he  would  have  been  thrown  into  prison  or 
poniarded  or  poisoned. 

Verse  15.  How  much  may  this  little  verse  intend  1  Of 
how  large  a  picture  may  these  be  the  faint  outlines  1  The 
princes  of  Egypt  are  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Sarah :  but 
they  are  courtiers,  they  know  no  passion  but  that  of  gain, 
they  feel  no  desire  but  that  of  standing  well  with  their 
king, — and  to  his  presence  they  hurry ;  they  tell  him  of 
the  fair  stranger ;  they  speak  of  her  with  the  warmth  of 
lovers ;  their  words  burn  though  their  hearts  be  cold ;  they 
are  poets  in  her  praise,  and  always  the  devoted  slaves  of 
their  sovereign.  And  what  is  their  object,  what  their 
motive  ?  They  seek  to  supplant  some  favourite  sultana  or 
to  supply  her  loss ;  to  give  to  a  Maintenon  the  place  of  a 
Montespan,  or  to  find  a  Barry  for  a  Pompadour,  and  thus  to 
work  their  way  to  court  honours,  court  favours,  and  court 
pensions.73  In  these  princes  of  Pharaoh  we  may  see  the 
prototypes  of  the  titled  valets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth Louis ;  and  in  this  short  verse  the  character  of  the 
court  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Verse  16.  Abraham  is  a  nomad  and  possesses  a  nomad's 
wealth.  Of  the  size  of  his  herds  and  flocks  we  may  form 
some  conception  from  those  of  Arab  and  Tartar  families. 
Pallas74  describing  the  Soegai  Tartars  writes,  that  the  rich 
among  them  have  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  horses,  as  many 
cows,  and  several  hundred  sheep :  while  the  poor  have 

n  "And  he  entreated  Abram  Penelope  by  her  address  ex- 
well  for  her  sake."  Abram  we  tracts  presents  from  her  suit- 
might  compare  to  Ulysses  when    ors ; — 

Tri&ri<j*v  8c  woAvrAat  9tos  Otwrotvs 
'Oi/wa  r«r  /iffy  fopa  waptXxrro,  0cA?c  8c  topov 
Mf<Aix*oif  cwccovi.  (Odys.  xviii,  280.) 

71  Is  it  to  consider  too  curiously  *apra3afp  8ovrai  «<u  xaWeuciciw  avrov 

to  consider    so  ?     I  think    not.  xty******** — Xenophon,  Hist.  One., 

Where  sovereigns  are  despots,  the  iii,  1,  §  10. 

sovereigns'  mistresses  are  his  mi-  u  Reise  durch  d.  Russ.  Reich., 

nisters ;  so  it  was  at  least  in  the  vol.  iii,  p.  348.    See  also  the  ac- 

davs  of  Xenophon.    To  obtain  the  count :  of  Jacob's  present  to  Esau, 

aid  of  PharnabazuB  the  wife  of  ch.  xxxiii,  14 :  of  Job's  wealth,  i, 

Zcnis  takes  money,  <Wrc  km  avry  2 ;  though  we  must  remember  that 
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but  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  cattle.  Burckhardt75  enu- 
merates the  wealth  of  an  Arab  whose  guest  he  was.  "  The 
family  of  my  host,"  he  says,  **  possessed  four  horses,  three 
mules,  about  five  hundred  sheep,  one  hundred  and  fifty  goats, 
six  cows  and  eight  camels.  He  is  looked  upon  as  in  easy 
circumstances :  there  are  few  persons  whose  property  does 
not  amount  to  half  so  much,  and  there  are  many  who  have 
three  or  four  times  more  cattle."  And  Anquetil  du  Per- 
ron7* tells  of  some  wandering  Boyades  employed  as  carriers 
in  the  Dekkan,  that  they  had  with  them  from  five  to  six 
hundred  oxen,  the  greater  number  of  which  carried  mer- 
chandize and  provisions,  the  rest  were  for  the  women  and 
the  guides.  Their  other  property  consisted  of  buffaloes 
and  asses. 

Abraham  we  may  observe  differed  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day  in  that  he  possessed  no  horses,  though 
asses  and  camels.  Was  then  the  horse — for  to  suppose 
that  Abraham  who  was  rich  in  camels77  had  no  horses 
because  horses  are  unsuited  to  the  hilly  country  of  Pales- 
tine, is  absurd — was  the  horse,  a  sacred  animal  in  Persia78 
and  found  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  paintings,79  unknown  to 
Abraham  ?  Or  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  funeral  of  Jacob, 
had  it  in  this  interval  been  first  trained  and  become  a 
domestic  animal  ?  Or  is  the  absence  of  the  horse  in  this 
catalogue  of  the  wealth  of  Abraham  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  antipathy  which  he,  a  man  essentially  of 
peace,  must  have  felt  for  an  animal  in  those  ancient  times 
used  only  in  war  ?80 

Job  was  no  nomad,  ch.  xxxi,  32-  to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a 

34.  dry,  level  and  sandy  soil,    etc. — 

70  Burckhardt,  Syria,  Appendix,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i, 

p.  639.  p.  272. 

76  Preface  to  the  Zend,  p.  223.  78  The  horse  appears  in  the  Zend 
Dubois  of  the  Indian  nomad  says :  as  the  third  (incarnation  ?)  of  Bah- 
"  Leurs  chefs  ont  quelquefois  des  man  (Carde  in,  vol.  ii,  p.  288) ;  he 
troupeaux  de  betail  considerables,  watches  over  the  earth  during  two 
consistant  en  boeufs,  buffles  et  dnes.  hours  of  the  night.  (Carde,  vol.  xii, 
lis  voyagent  par  bandes  de  dix,  p.  292,  etc.) 

vingt,  trente  families." — Dubois,  n  Wilkinson's  Egypt,  vol.  i,  ch. 

Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  i,  p.  83.  ii,  p.  335,  etc. 

77  Volney  says  of  the  camel:  •  Compare  Deut. xvi,  16.  Ob- 
"  Nature  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  serve  also  that  the  horse  is  not  to 
lump  of  flesh,  which,  sliding  in  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Job's 
the  mud,  and  being  no  wag  adapted  wealth ;  that  however  it  was  known 
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Verse  17.  From  the  very  first  the  Israelites  are  guests 
of  Egypt,  and  from  the  very  first  they  dupe  the  Egyptians 
with  falsehoods  and  bring  on  them  great  plagues. 

Verse  18.  Though  Pharaoh  is  thus  indignant  at  a  false- 
hood which  might  have  induced  him  to  a  crime,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  his  indignation  is  not  the  conse- 
quence, rather  of  the  plagues  afflicting  his  house,  than  of 
any  right  feelings  of  justice  and  hospitality. 

Diodorus81  asserts  that  the  Egyptians,  contrary  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  intermarried  with  their  sisters ;  but  does 
not  Pharaoh's  observation,  that  because  Sarah  was  Abra- 
ham's sister  it  was  impossible  she  should  be  his  wife,  rather 
justify  De  Pauw's88  conjecture,  that  the  marriage  of  bro- 
ther and  sister  was,  not  an  Egyptian,  but  a  Macedonian 
custom  ? 

In  this  chapter  the  Deity83  is  first  made  to  appear.  It 
is  written  with  the  name  Jehovah,  and  in  the  only  one 
point  in  which  it  can  be  compared  with,  differs  from,  the 
preceding  chapter  with  the  name  Elohim  :  for  it  attributes 
the  migration  of  Abraham  into  Canaan  to  a  divine  warn- 
ing :  the  eleventh  chapter,  to  an  old  resolution  of  Terah, 
Abraham's  father. 

With  this  chapter  we  may  connect — 

to  him,  vide  chap,  xxxix,  19,  etc.,  read  however  that  in  Egypt  a 

and  observe  that  there  it  is  espe-  son  was  permitted  to  marry  his 

cially  an  animal  used  in  war;  mother,  or  a  father  his  daugh- 

remember  also  the  Telmessians'  ter. 

explanation  of  a  certain  prodigy  w  #«n  8c  tow  rare  Btovt  rovs 

to  Croesus,  in  which  they  describe  wpotipif/At  ww    vaacur  ryp  oucovfunp 

the  horse  as  iroAcpior  tc  km  nrqAvoa.  *Turop*v*oQeu,  ^arrafo/if  rot*  rois  ay- 

(Herod.,  lib.  i,  S  78).  Bp*wois  *v  Up*v  f««r  mo^cui,  *<m  8t 

81  Diod.,  book  i,  p.  166,  from  ©▼«  «*  aripmiw  idcat  if  rivxr  aAAew 

Marsham,  Canon  Chron.,  p.  67.  iirrafiaxxovrus •  kcu  rovro  nv  /-tvWttet 

81  Sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chi-  &**PX*l*>  a\Ka  Swoto?,  *tr*p  ovroi 
nois.  See  however  the  opposite  tes-  vpos  aAi)0f  iar  tiai  6t  rarra  7cw«rr#s. 
timony  of  Pausanias,  speaking  of  — Diod.,  lib.  i,  §  12,  of  the  Egyp- 
Ptolemy  Philadel.,  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  tians ;  also  Homer's  Odys.,  xvii, 
25,  §  i;  and  also  Levit.  xviii,  3,  485.  "Quel  est  done  votre  Fetiche? 
from  which  it  would  seem  as  if  demandaVillault:  c'estjluidirent- 
the  laws  there  enacted  relating  to  ils,  un  gros  chien  noir  qui  se  fait 
marriage  between  kindred,  were  voir  au  pied  d'un  grand  arbre."— 
in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.,  vol.  iv,  p.  167, 
Egypt,  Canaan,  etc.    I  have  never  Gold  Coast  Negroes. 
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i.  All  the  promises  subsequently  made  to  the  Hebrew 
people. 

1st.  Of  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
2nd.  Of  national  greatness,  and 
3rdly.  Of  national  greatness  under  the  rule  of  the 
Messiah.     Isaiah,  chap,  lx,  etc. 

ii.  The  opinion  so  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  that  all 
who  injure  the  loved  of  God,  God  punishes :  an  opinion 
exemplified  by  the  plagues  with  which  at  various  times 
Pharaoh  and  his  people  are  afflicted,  by  the  vengeance 
with  which  Babylon,  Edom,  etc.,  are  threatened.  Vide 
Isaiah ;  Ezek.  xxv,  18 ;  Obadiah,  etc. 

in.  Not  only  the  opinion  that  the  same  crimes  are  more 
heinous  when  committed  against  God's  people,  than  when 
committed  against  indifferent  persons,  but  also  this  other 
opinion,  that  God's  people  have  license  to  act  as  they  will,84 
have  only  to  consult  their  own  interests,  in  their  dealings 
with  God's  or  their  own  enemies.  Thus  Abraham's  lies 
to  Pharaoh  are  held  guiltless ;  thus  Moses  and  the  captive 
Israelites  cheat  their  confiding  hosts  and  glory  in  the 
deed,85 — and  thus  David  repays  the  protection  of  Achish 
by  treachery  the  most  base,  but  spares  Israel  and  is  with- 
out reproach.86    1  Sam.  xxvii. 

iv.  The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  as  typified 
by  that  of  Abraham. 

84  Similarly  in  the  Sacred  Books  and  morality,  though  they  ex- 
of  Ceylon.  When  the  king  Ga-  press  themselves  in  this  form  only 
meny,  recollecting  that  he  had  among  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
killed  thousands  of  Malabars,  was  tians,  are  not  especially  Jewish, 
very  sorrowful,  thinking  that  it  they  belong  to  man  ignorant  and 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  his  en-  barbarous.  Thus:  "Un  n&gre  qui 
trance  into  the  felici ty  of  Nirw&na,  vole  un  autre  n&gre  est  regarde 
he  is  answered  that  "  that  would  parmi  eux  avec  detestation.  Mais 
be  no  obstacle  to  his  obtainment  Us  ne  sefigurent  pas  de  crime  & 
of  the  heavenly  felicity,  as  there  voter  les  Europteiu.  IU  font  gloirt 
was  one  man  only  who  was  of  a  aw  contraire  de  Us  avoir  trompis; 
pious  life  among  all  those  Mala-  et  e'est  aux  yeux  de  leur  nation 
bars." — Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  une  preuve  d'esprit  et  d'adresse." 
Ceylon,  v.  i,  p.  146.  — Vide  Histoire  G6nerale  desToy- 

80  Exod.  xii.  ages,  vol.  iii,  p.  97.    Des  Negres 

80  These  narrow  views  of  duty  de  la  C6te  d'Or. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


GENESIS  xiii,  1-18. 

Verses  1  and  2.  "And  Abraham  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold".  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  preceding  chapter  told  of  Abra- 
ham's sheep  and  oxen  and  maid  servants  and  men  ser- 
vants :  this  one,  now  that  he  has  visited  Egypt,  the  El 
Dorado1  of  the  olden  world,  and  has  been  well-entreated 
there  for  his  wife's  sake,  of  his  wealth  in  silver  and  gold. 

Gold  and  silver  and  copper  are  the  metals  which,  be- 
cause they  are  found  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  state,  are 
the  most  easily  worked  and  the  most  easily  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  Africa  on  their  first 
discovery  the  javelins  of  the  natives  were  pointed  with 
silver.9  In  Mexico  and  Peru,3  gold  and  silver  were  not 
merely  worn  as  ornaments  but  also  used  for  household 
utensils.  Among  Herodotus's  Ethiopians  brass  was  so 
rare  that  even  the  fetters  of  the  common  prison  were  of 
gold.    And  the  primitive  Egyptians,  according  to  Dio- 


1  "  That  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try were  immense,  is  proved  by 
the  appearance  of  the  furniture 
and  domestic  utensils,  and  by  the 
great  quantity  of  jewels,  of  gold, 

silver,  precious  stones in  use 

among  them  in  the  earliest  times 
their  treasures  became  pro- 
verbial among  the  neighbouring 
states,"  etc. — Wilkinson  s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  vol.  i,  p.  232. 

1  "  Les  hommes  avoient  quatre 
longues    javelines     garnies     de 

Etintee  d'argent." — Voyage  des 
ollandois,  vol  i,  p.  237.    And, 


though  on  the  Gold  Coast  we  find 
gold  an  article  of  commerce  and 
of  luxury  (for  already  it  purchases 
honours,  already  expiates  almost 
every  crime),  its  estimation  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  long  commerce 
with  Europeans. — Vide  Hist.  Gen. 
des  Voy.  vol.  iv,  p.  1 20, 177,and  193. 

8  See  the  description  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  Hist,  des  Yncas, 
p.  174. 

4  Herodotus,  lib.  iii,  §  23.  The 
Scythians  also  used  gold  only  : 
they  used  neither  silver  nor  brass, 
—lb.,  lib.  iv,  §  71. 

38 
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dorus5  manufactured  the  precious  metals  first  into  arms 
against  wild  beasts  and  afterwards  into  implements  of 
agriculture,  and  lastly  into  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods. 

But  poor  indeed  is  and  must  ever  remain  the  nation 
whose  knowledge  of  metals  is  confined  to  gold  and  silver. 
They  are  too  rare — except  in  those  distant  ages  of  which 
we  know  nothing  and  those  countries  which  are  yet  un- 
discovered— and  too  soft  to  be  generally  if  at  all  available 
for  rough  every-day  use,  and  copper  or  brass  accordingly 
seems  to  have  been  very  early  substituted  for  them.  For 
of  brass  all  sacred  instruments  were  made  :  brass  was  be- 
sides used  for  swords,  armour,  &c.  ;9  indeed  the  ancient 
nations,  as  also  the  Peruvians,7  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
art  of  hardening  it  now  lost,  for  among  them  it  held  the 
same  place  iron  does  with  us. 

As  regards  iron :  though  silver  and  gold  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Abraham, 
while  the  uses  and  properties  of  iron8  were,  according  to 
the  Zendavesta,  known  to  the  first  pair,  and  its  manufac- 
ture, according  to  Genesis,  was  an  antediluvian  art ;  yet 
not  to  mention  the  testimonies  of  several  ancient  people  as 

8  Diodorus,  lib.  i,  c.  xv.  cuivre  une  trempe  pareille  a  celle 

*  "Among  the  antients,  brass,  que  recoit   l'acier." — De  Pauw, 

not  iron,  was  the  metal  of  most  Am6ricains,  vol.  iii,  p.  181.    The 

use.  In  their  little  scythes,  where-  Egyptian  tools  used  in  the  granite 

with  they  cut  their  herbs  for  en-  quarries  were  of  bronze. — Wilkin- 

chantment,  their  priests'  razors,  son's  Egyptians,  vol.  iii,  p.  252; 

plough-shares  for  describing  the  and  for  the  uses  to  which  they  put 

content   of   plotted  cities,  their  brass,  ib.,  p.  253. 
musiok  instruments  and  such  like,        8  "  II  est  dit  que  Meschia  et 

how  special  this  metal  was,  it  is  Meschiane  firent  un  trou  dans  la 

with  good  warrant  delivered.  Nor  terre.    lis  y  trouverent  le  fer,  le 

with  less   how  frequent   in  the  frappdrent  avec  la  pierre,  et  en 

making    of   swords,  spears,  and  firent  une  hache:  ifs  frapperent 

armours,  in  the  heroic  times,"  etc.  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  le  couperent, 

— Selden,  notes  to  Drayton's  Poly-  et  arrangerent  les  parties,"  etc. — 

olbion,  song  6,  Works,  vol.  iii ;  and  Boun-Dehesch,   Zend,  vol.  ii,  p. 

Herod.,  lib.  ii,  ch.  37.  279.      Sanchoniatho    makes   the 

7  "Les  Peruviens  ne  savoient  sons  of  the  inventors  of  hunting 

pas  forger  le  fer,  et  l'on  n'a  pas  and  fishing  the  discoverers  of  iron, 

trouv6  dans  leur  pays  un  seul  in-  and  first  workers  of  it :  aitirjpov 

strument  de  ce  metal,  l'ame  des  *vpmu,  *eu  njj  rovrov  tpyaaras. — 

metiers  et  des  arts;  mais  en  re-  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  7.     It  is 

vanche  ils  possedoient  le  secret  known  also  to  Job:  " Iron  is  taken 

que  nous  avons  laisse*  perdre  dans  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is 

notre   continent,  de    donner  au  molten  out  of  the  stone."-xxviii,2. 
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to  its  late  discovery,  there  is  something  in  its  very  nature 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  last  metals  man  learns  to  ap- 
propriate. For,  even  where  it  most  abounds,  where  it 
exists  in  its  purest  form,  it  must  lie  long  unnoticed.  To 
the  vulgar  eye  it  seems  but  a  blackish  gravel  :9  it  has  no 
external  distinguishing  marks :  by  its  weight  alone  can  it 
be  known  from  other  stones  among  which  it  is  found :  and 
to  speculate  on  its  properties  from  its  weight  presupposes 
some  acquaintance  with  metals.  Again,  after  the  gravel 
or  the  rock  has  been  ascertained  to  be  metallic,  you  must 
fuse  the  metal.  Now  after  a  single  fusion  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  fit  for  all  ordinary  purposes — not  so  iron : 
it  comes  forth  from  the  furnace  hard  and  brittle  as  a  stone. 
It  must  be  again  applied  to  the  fire  and  when  at  the  point 
of  fusion  beaten  with  hammers,  and  this  again  and  again 
till  it  at  length  becomes  plastic  and  malleable.10  So  compli- 
cated a  process  must  even  after  its  discovery  have  long 
retarded  the  use  of  iron.11 


Verse  3.  Abraham  returns  to  Bethel,  and  there  a  second 
time  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Bethel  was  a  holy 
place ;  God*s  house.12  Here  appeared  the  ladder  which 
in  Jacob's  dream  united  earth  to  Heaven ;  here  stood  in 
after  times  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Judges  xv,  27) ;  and 
here  the  people  came  to  consult  the  oracles  of  God.  (Judges 
xxi,  2,  and  1  Sam.  x,  3.)  Here  too  Samuel  stayed  in  his 
circuit  to  judge  Israel ;  and  here  seem  to  have  dwelt  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.     (1  Sam.  vii,  23,  and  x,  5.)     The 


•  At  New  Zealand,  "On  trouva 
une  grande  quantity  de  sable  fer- 
rugineux,  qui  avoit  6t6  jete*  sur 
la  cdte  par  tous  les  petits  ruisseaux 
d'eau  douce  qui  viennent  de  l'in- 

terieur  du  pays Cependant  les 

habitans  de  ce  canton,  ainsi  que 
ceux  des  autres  parties  de  la  c6te, 
ne  connoissent  point  l'usage  de  ce 
m6tal." — Hist.  G6n.  des  Voy.,  vol. 
xx,  p.  448. 

10  Goguet,Origine  des  Lois,  vol. 
i,  p.  147. 

"  The  Peruvians,  e.g.  seem  to 
have  Known  the  metallic  properties 
of  iron,  and  yet  were  unable  to 


work  it. — Vide  supra,  Deluge,  note 
151,  p.  216.  The  same  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madagascar. — Voyages 
des  Hollandois,  vol.  i,  p.  230.  In 
Egypt  however  so  early  as  the 
times  of  Remeses  III  and  his 
grandfather,  from  1 269  to  1 235  B.C. 
we  learn  from  the  tombs  at  Thebes 
that  steel  was  in  use.  Wilkinson 
says  of  the  weapons  painted  on 
the  walls,  that  "their  blue  colour 
proves  them  to  have  been  of  steel." 
14  Proves"  is  a  strong  word.  (Thebes, 
p.  111.) 

u  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God. 
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great  part  Bethel  thus  plays  in  the  early  period  of  Hebrew 
story,  contrasted  as  well  with  the  abomination  afterwards 
wrought  upon  it  by  Israel's  idolatrous  worship  there  of  the 
golden  calves  of  Jeroboam,13  as  with  the  hatred  subse- 
quently shown  by  the  Jews  for  this  once  holy  place,14  is 
assuredly  some  evidence  that  these  books  which  magnify 
its  sanctity  were  at  the  very  least  compiled  from  traditions 
current  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah. 

Verse  5.  Tents  are  an  antediluvian  invention— and 
they  are  of  various  kinds.  Thus  the  Fuegian15  tent  or  hut 
is  made  of  the  interwoven  branches  of  trees ;  the  Hindu16 
is  of  bamboo  or  osier  and  portable ;  the  Samojede  and 
Tartar17  is  of  the  bark  of  trees  sewed  together  and  covered 
over  with  skins ;  the  Bedouin18  according  to  Joinville  is 
formed  of  hoops  and  stakes  over  which  are  thrown  sheepr 
skins  prepared  with  alum,  while  according  to  later  travel- 
lers19 it  is  of  wool  or  goat's  hair  dyed  black, — of  cloth  in 
a  word :  and  the  Mogul  imperial  tent  is  of  a  white  stuff  and 
so  large  as  to  contain  two  thousand  persons.90 

11  1  Kings  xii,  29,  &c. ;  Amos  sind    mit    Filzen   uberzogen". — 

vii,  10,  &c.  Pallas  Reise,  yoI.  ii,  p.  81.     In 

14  2  Kings  xxiii,  15,  &c. ;  Ho-  winter,  however,  "  Sie  mit  Birken- 
sea  iv,  15  ;  Jeremiah  xlviii,  13,  &c.  rinden  ihre  Jurten  bekleiden". — 

15  Vide  Voyage  of  the  Adven-  Id.  vol.  iii,  p.  404. 

ture  and  Beagle,  vol.  i,  p.  75.  18  "  Ces  Bedouins  no  demeurent 

16  "  lis  logent  toujours  sous  des  ni  en  ville  ni  en  cite,  mais  gisent 
tentes  d'osier  ou  de  bambou,  qu'ils  toujours  aux  champs  et  en  deserts, 
portent  partout.  Ghaque  famille  Et  quant  il  fait  mauvais  temps, 
a  sa  tente,  longue  de  sept  ou  huit  eux,leursfemmesetenfans,fichent 
pieds,  large  de  quatre  ou  cinq,  et  en  terre  une  facon  de  habitacle, 
haute  de  trois  ou  quatre,  dans  les-  qui  est  fait  de  tonnes  et  de  cercles 
quelles  les  peres,  les  meres,  les  hex  a  des  perches,  ainsi  que  font 
enfans,  les  poules,  et  quelquefois  les  femmes  a  secher  les  buees,  et 
les   cochons,    logent,   ou    plutftt  sur  ces  cercles  et  perches  gestent 

s'entassent  j)dle-mele."     Dubois,  des  peaux  de  grans  moutons 

Moeurs  des  Indes,  vol.  i,  p.  83.  courroyees  en  allun." — Joinville, 

17  "  Leurs  tentes  (Samojedes)  M6m.  de  St.  Loys,  vol.  i,  p.  256. 
composees  de  morceaux  d'ecorce  19  Arabs  of  Africa.  "  Sie  woh- 
d'arbres,  cousus  ensemble,  et  cou-  nen  in  Qezelten,  die  aus  grober 
verts  de  quelque  peaux  de  rennes,  Wolle,  oder  Ziegen  Haare  verfer- 
sont  dressees  en  forme  pyramidale  tiget  sind,  und  schwarz  gefarbet 
sur  des  batons  de  moyenne  gros-  werden." — Hdsts,  Marokos  und 
scur."  (Histoire  Glnerale  des  Fes ;  Michaelis,  Orient.  Bib.  vol. 
Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  504.)    "  Die  xix,  p.  71. 

Jurten  (derTataren)  oder  Gezel to        w  "Cinq  jours  apres  il  les  fit 
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From  the  Fuegian  tent  to  the  Mogul  there  is  a  long  in- 
terval. Of  what  kind  were  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  ? 
They  were  of  some  value,  for  they  form  a  part  of  Lot's 
possessions :  portable,  for  Abraham  removes  his  tent :  and 
small,  for  the  principal  members  of  a  family  have  each  one 
his  or  her  own  tent,  as  Sarah,  Leah,  Rachel  and  the  maid- 
servants. They  consisted  probably  of  but  one  apartment21 
for  the  camel  furniture  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  sick 
Rachel  excites  no  suspicion ;  and  that  apartment  save  per- 
haps in  the  rainy  season  seems  to  have  been  used  for  sleep- 
ing merely,  for  Abraham  receives  and  entertains  the  three 
strangers  without  his  tent  at  Mamre. 

As  to  the  material  of  which  these  tents  were  made  we 
may  guess  at  it  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  tents  were 
intended.  In  the  summer  they  served  to  protect  the 
wanderer  as  well  from  the  heat  of  noon  as  from  the  dews 
of  night ;  and  in  the  winter  they  sheltered  him  from  the 
rain :  we  may  therefore  presume  that  they  were  not  of 
linen  as  scarcely  suitable  for  these  purposes,28  but  that 
they  were  either  of  skins  such  as  the  Tartar,  or  of  a  dark 
woollen  or  hair  stuff  such  as  the  Bedouin,  tents.  And 
that  they  were  rather  like  the  latter,  no  modern  invention, 
if  they  are  indeed  alluded  to  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,2*  we 
are  inclined  to  think  from  the  fact,  that  the  Bedouins  be- 
sides claiming  a  descent  from  Abraham  inhabit  the  same 
climate  and  wander  over  the  same  tracts  of  country  that 
did  the  patriarchs.  In  this  case  the  patriarchal  tent  would 
imply  a  certain  culture,  a  certain  degree  of  civilization ; 
for  it  proves  that  man  has  learned  to  economize  his  re- 
sources, to  apply  the  skins  of  animals  for  instance  to  a 
double  use,  the  hair  or  wool  to  weave  into  stuff  and  the 
skin  to  make  into  leather. 

conduire  &  la  cour  de  sa  mdre  oil  dews.  The  English,  of  European 
ils  trouverent  une  tente  d'etoffe  nations,  for  some  time  alone  re- 
blanche,  capable  de  con  tenir  deux  tained  the  use  of  tents  in  military 
mille  personnes." — Histoire  Gen6-  expeditions.  The  Prussians  how- 
rale  des  Voyages,  vol.  vii,  p.  252.  ever  of  late  have  found  the  night 

31  According  to  Niebuhr,  some  air  in  bivouacking  so  prejudicial, 

of  the  Bedouin  tents  have  two  or  that  they  have  returned  to  them. 

even  three  apartments. — Michae-        **  "lam  black  but  comely 

lis,  Orient.  Bib.  vol.  vii,  p.  29.  as  the  tents  of  Kedar." — Chap. 

n  It  will  protect  from  the  night  i,  5. 
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But  how  and  when  is  the  existence  of  any  art  an  evi- 
dence of  civilization  ?  When  the  South  American  Indian 
covers  himself  with  the  barks  of  trees  sewed  together  with 
roots,  and  the  Ostiack84  weaves  the  fibres  of  nettles  into 
curtains;  when  the  native  Chilian25  makes  cloth  of  the 
long  wool  of  his  sheep,  and  the  savage  of  Madagascar96 
works  up  the  cotton  that  grows  wild  in  his  woods ;  we 
perceive  that  though  a  certain  degree  of  thought  has  been 
exercised,  it  has  been  exercised  only  on  the  nearest  objects 
and  only  to  meet  the  exigencies  and  wants  of  daily  life; 
and  we  conclude  that  even  the  savage  has  his  arts.  When 
however  we  learn  that  the  hard  bark  of  the  American 
becomes  a  warm  and  pliable  cloth  in  the  hands  of  the 
Otaheitan,  and  that  the  cotton  so  coarsely  worked  in  Mada- 
gascar is  by  the  Carabee*7  and  the  Gambia28  negro  manu- 
factured into  stuffs  both  durable  and  beautiful ;  when  we 
know  that  the  barbarous  Germans29  were  clad  in  linen, 
and  that  the  state  robes  of  ancient  China  were  embroidered 
with  divers  colours  of  needle-work,80  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  and  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  and  serpents :  we 
perceive,  that  thought  has  been  exercised  not  merely 
to  satisfy  the  most  crying  necessities,  but  to  please  the  eye 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  life;  and  we  then  have  a 

14  "  Lea  femme8  Ostiaques  s*oc-  negroes  is  much  esteemed. — Hist, 

cupent  encore  a  preparer  et  a  filer  G6n.  des  Voyages,  yoI.  iii,  p.  184. 
de  certaines  orties,  elles  en  font  de        ™  "  II  est  surprenant,"  says  De 

la  toile  et  des  rideaux,"  &c. —  Pauw,  "  que  chez  des  nations  qui 

Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy .  vol.  x  viii,  p.  678.  paroissent  avoir  6te*  plong6es  dans 

25  "  Les  habitans  du  Chili  ont  une  grande  barbarie,  comme  les 

des  velements  faits  de  la  laine,  Thraces  et  les  Germains,  la  cul- 

que  leur  fournissent  certains  bre-  ture  du  lin  et  le  filage  eussent 

bis,  qui  ont  le  lainage  si  long  qu'il  fait  des  progres  qui    supposent 

S>nd  jusqu'a    terre." — Voyages  une  industrie  bien  supe'rieure  a 

olland.  vol.  ii,  p.  43.  celle  qu'on  porte  ordinairement  a 

M  "  Lesfemmes  de  Madagascar  a  ces  peuples. — Recherches  Philo- 

filer  et  a  testre  de  la  toile  de  sophiques   sur  les  Grecs,  vol.  i, 

coton."— Voy.  Hoi.  vol.  i,  p.  231.  p.  307. 

*  Lafitau,  speaking  of  the  ma-        *°  Vide  Chou-king,  chapter  v. 

terials  which  several  savage  na-  The  Emperor  Chun  thus  addresses 

tions  make  up  into  stuffs,  says  :  his  ministers  :  "  Si  lorsque  je  vois 

"  Tels  sont  les  deux  ou  trois  sortes  la  figure  des  ancient  habits 

de  cotonniers  dont  les  femmes  des  sur  lesquels  le  soleil,  la  lune,  les 

Caraibes/oat  Us  beaux  lit*  de  coton  6toiles,  les  signes,  les  montagnes, 

qu'on  nomme  Hamacs." — Moeurs  les  serpens,  et    les    oiseaux    de 

aes  Sauvagcs,  vol.  ii,  p.  160.  di verses    couleurs    soient    repre- 

88  The  red  cloth  of  the  Gambia  sentls,"  &<*• 
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society  in  advance  of  the  savage  state  certainly  and  in  ad- 
vance of  it  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  arts  that 
society  possesses ;  but  nevertheless  a  society  with  as  yet 
no  just  claim  to  civilization.  For,  if  the  mere  possession, 
that  is  the  exercise  of  an  art  or  of  many  arts  be  proof  of  a 
country's  civilization :  then  the  civilization  of  any  country 
may  be  represented  by  its  artizans,  ever  among  its  rudest, 
and  save  in  so  far  as  their  several  arts  are  concerned, 
among  its  most  uncultivated  classes.  Not  therefore  the 
mere  possession  of  arts,  and  not  therefore  that  merely 
manual  dexterity  in  the  arts  and  that  nicety  of  execution 
by  which  many  nations  are  distinguished  and  which  are 
the  certain  and  early  though  also  the  highest  results  of  a 
constitution  of  castes,  are  evidences  of  civilization, — but 
rather  that  which  first  gave  life  to  and  must  continue  to 
animate  all  art,  making  it  the  exponent  of  science,  the 
thought  at  work  among  a  people,  and  which  in  so  far  as 
the  arts  are  concerned  manifests  itself  in  continued  im- 
provements, in  the  simplification  of  complicated  processes, 
in  the  adaptation  to  use  of  hitherto  neglected  objects,  in 
the  economising  of  time,  labour,  and  material, — in  a  word 
its  advance,  its  progress  in  the  arts  are  the  surest  proof 
that  a  society  if  not  yet  civilized  possesses  at  least  within 
itself  the  principle  of  civilization. 

Verses  6-18.  The  Nomad  has  his  customs,  laws,  and 
property.  The  Bedouin  travels  not  without  star  or  com- 
pass nor  without  an  object  whithersoever  a  vagrant  will 
may  hurry  him — he  has  certain  appointed  stations,  certain 
districts  where  from  time  immemorial  his  ancestors31  have 

81  "  Each  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  the    annual    subsistence  of   the 

appropriates  to   itself  a  certain  tribe,  whoever  encroaches  upon  it 

tract  of  land :  in  this  they  do  not  is  deemed  a  violater  of  property  ; 

differ  from  cultivated  nations,  ex-  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  na- 

cept  that  their  territory  requires  tions.    If  therefore  a  tribe,  or  any 

a  greater  extent  in  order  to  fur-  of  its  subjects,  enter  upon  a  fo- 

nish  subsistence  for  their  herds  reign  territory,  they  are  treated  as 

throughout  the  year and  as  enemies  and  robbers,  and  a  war 

the  entire  space  is  necessary  for  breaks  out"* — Volney,  Syria,  c. 

*  Inattention  to  or  ignorance  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Arabs  was 
the  cause  of  the  late  war  between  the  Arabs  and  the  French.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  out  of  curiosity  passed  the  boundary-line  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  to  the  French.  He  thus  declared  war  against  Abd-el- 
Kedr. — See  Hunter,  ut  supra,  51-52. 
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at  certain  periods  of  the  year  been  accustomed  to  pitch 
their  tents;  to  his  own  plains  he  restricts  himself;  he 
looks  upon  them  as  his  patrimony ;  and  as  his  patrimony 
though  guarded  by  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  they  are 
respected  by  neighbouring  tribes.32  Now  what  does 
Moses?  He  shows  the  Israelites  that  in  Canaan  their 
fathers  were  wont  to  dwell,— that  unmolested  by  its  city 
populations  they  had  occupied  its  pastures,  dug  wells  in 
its  plains,  and  built  altars  on  its  mountains, — and  that 
therefore  according  to  nomad  law  and  custom  the  land  was 
their's,  and  as  their's  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  during 
their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt.83  Moses  in  short  shows  his 
people  that  they  had  a  nomad  right  to  Canaan. 

But  besides  a  nomad,  Moses  claims  for  the  Israelites  a 
divine,  right  to  the  country.  It  is  their's  by  a  patent 
received  from  their  God  himself.  He  promised  it  to  their 
fathers,  and  promised  it  to  them  even  while  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  there.     And  as  they  continued  to  dwell  there  when 

zxiii.  Again  :  "  The  valley  of  the  of  Egypt,  and  a  weak  isolated  en- 
Jordan  affords  pasturage  for  nu-  campment  would  soon  be  stripped 
merou8  tribes  of  Bedouins.  Some  by  nightly  robbers.  The  ground 
remain  the  whole  year,  consider-  itself  is  the  patrimony  of  no  tribe, 
ing  it  as  their  patrimony,  others  but  is  common  to  aU,  which  is  con- 
visit  it  in  winter." — Burckhardt,  trary  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
Syria,  p.  346.  So  also  the  North  desert,  where  every  district  has  its 
American  Indians :  "  Inheriting  own  acknowledged  owners,  with  its 
certain  districts  from  their  ances-  limits  of  separation  from  those  of 
tors  the  limits  to  which  are  pre-  the  neighbouring  tribes,  although 
scribed  either  by  treaties  with  the  it  is  not  always  occupied  by  them" 
several  tribes  or  are  traditionary,  — Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  462  ;  and 
the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  Sale,  of  the  literature  of  the 
roam  with  unrestrained  freedom  Arabs,  says,  "  In  their  poems  were 
through  their  forests  in  search  of  preserved  the  distinction  of  de- 
game, — and  every  encroachment  scents,  the  rights  of  tribes,  and 
made  upon  their  territory  whether  the  propriety  of  language." — 
with  or  without  their  consent  is  Prelim.  Discourse  to  Koran,  p.  36. 
sooner  or  later  regarded  as  an  in-  n  Vide  the  account  of  the  bu- 
fringement  of  their  national  rights  rial  of  Jacob  (chap.  1,  7-13  ;  and 
and  has  frequently  given  rise  to  Exod.  xiii,  19) ;  also  1  Ohron.  viii, 
long  and  cruel  wars."— Hunter,  24,  by  which,  as  Michaelis  ob- 
Captivity  among  the  Indians,  p.  serves,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  grand- 
8.  daughter  of  Joseph's  had  built 
°  "  The  desert  of  Suez  is  never  two  cities  in  Canaan,  even  during 
inhabited  by  Bedouin  encamp-  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
ments,  though  it  is  full  of  rich  Egypt :  and  remember  also  the 
pasture  and  pools  of  water  during  request  of  Joseph  to  be  removed 
the  winter  and  spring.  No  strong  to  Palestine,  when  eve/  his  de- 
tribes  frequent  the  eastern  borders  scendants  should  return  there. 
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he  called  upon  Israel  to  take  possession,  he  necessarily 
called  upon  Israel  to  take  forcible  possession,  and  either 
to  drive  the  Canaanites  from  the  country  or  to  extirpate 
them. 

On  these  claims  of  the  Israelites  we  may  observe,  that 
they  were  valid  for  the  Israelites.  But  as  this  book  is 
held  up  to  our  veneration  as  the  book,  not  of  the  Israel- 
itish  Jehovah,  but  of  the  Great  God  Himself;  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  lay  open  to  us  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
contain  the  hidden  scheme  of  God's  government  of  our 
world :  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  whether  these  claims  are 
valid  in  the  eyes  of  Humanity,  and  are  consonant  with  our 
ideas  of  a  just  God. 

And  i.  As  regards  the  nomad  or  legal  right  of  Israel, 
we  will  observe, 

1.  That  it  was  confined  to  the  pasturages  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  cities  of  Canaan.  For  even  if  we  suppose 
with  Michaelis,  that  the  Israelites  were  the  first  disco* 
verers  and  occupiers84  of  the  country :  then  as  they  per- 
mitted the  Canaanites  tranquilly  to  settle  there  and  to 
build  cities  and  to  cultivate  the  soil,  they  could  with  far 
less  justice  reclaim  a  territory  to  which  centuries  of  un- 
disturbed possession  had  given  its  inhabitants  a  title,  than 
could  at  this  day  the  native  Indians  the  many  cities  and 
cultivated  fields  of  civilized  America. 

And  Sndly.  That  this  right  was  lost  during  the  long 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  According  to  Mi- 
chaelis,85 the  Canaanites  whatever  may  have  been  their 
vices  appear  to  have  been  at  the  least  a  just  people.  For 
several  centuries  they  respected  the  burial  places  and  the 
acquired  property  of  Israel :  and  what  more  could  man 
expect  of  them  ?  Who  is  so  mad  as  to  assert,  that  they 
should  either  have  permitted  their  rich  plains  to  remain 
unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  that  before  occupying 

u  Vide  Michaelis,  Mosaisches  the  land. 
Recht,  §  1  :  "  Bechte  der  Israeli-        "  Mosaisches  Recht,  vol.  i,  §  28, 

ten  auf  Palestine".     Prom  Gen.  p.  118.  Michaelis,  throughout  the 

xi,  31,  Michaelis  concludes  that  whole  of  his  argument,  seems  to 

the  Israelites  dwelt  in  Canaan  consider  only  the  claims  of  the 

from  the  time  of  Eber ;  and  from  Israelites ; — he  altogether  forgets 

chap,  xii,  6,  that  at  this  early  period  that  in  every  dispute  there  are  at 

the  Canaanites  were  not  yet  in  the  least  two  parties. 

39 
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them  they  should  at  least  have  sent  some  embassy  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  Israelites  ?  Among  civilized  nations, 
individuals  even  though  they  may  not  claim  property 
retain  all  their  rights  to  it  until  a  certain  conventional 
period  has  expired :  and  Israel's  individual  family  property 
in  Canaan  was  never  trespassed  upon.  But  as  the  only 
title  any  people  have  even  to  their  native  land  is  the  occu- 
pation of  its  soil,  it  is  clear  that  Israel  as  a  people  lost  all 
claim  to  Canaan  as  their  possession  the  instant  they  en 
masse  voluntarily  quitted  it.86 

As  regards  the  divine  right  of  the  Israelites  founded  on 
the  divine  promises,  we  may  observe, 

1st.  That  such  a  right  may  be  set  up  by  any  class  of 
men  or  by  any  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  other  men  and 
other  nations.  With  this  right  to  cheer  and  encourage 
their  followers  Mohammed  and  his  successors  conquered 
half  the  then  known  world ;  and  with  this  right  and  the 
example  of  the  Israelites  to  palliate  their  crimes  the 
Spaniards87  depopulated  America.  And  that  we  may  the 
better  feel  the  absurdity  of  all  such  pretensions,  let  us  sup- 
pose, that  the  nomad  race  of  our  own  country  either  pos- 
sessed or  imagined  some  obscure  prophecy,  some  antique 
rhyme  which  gave  to  their  tribe  the  broad  lands  and  fair 
cities  of  England ;  and  that  they  believed  the  time  now 
come  for  them  to  seize  upon  their  own, — might  they  not 
when  we  rose  up  to  dispute  their  claim  very  fairly  ask  of 

M  And  such  must  have  been  the  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith, 

opinion  of  the  Israelites  them-  They  extirpate  those  only  who 

selves,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  will  not  be  saved.     (Vide  Sale's 

the  manner  in  which  they  enter-  Prelim.  Dis.  to  Koran,  pp.  56, 57 ; 

tain  the  claims  of  Ammon  to  the  and  as  an  example  of  Spanish 

land  between  Amok  and  Jabbok.  propagandism,  take  the  case  of 

— Judges,  xi,  13,  17.  Haiti  which  at  its  discovery  num- 

87  Without  the  example  of  Is-  bered  1,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
rael,  Mohammed  and  the  Spaniard  and  sixty  years  afterwards  con- 
must,  let  it  be  observed,  have  tained  but  15,000. — P.  Margat  au 
found  some  other  plea  for  their  P.  de  la  Neuville,  Let.  Edif.,  x, 
ambition.  Mohammed  received  his  vii.)  The  Israelites,  on  the  other 
commission  from  the  Jewish  God  hand,  professed  no  mission  of  sal- 
himself. — the  Spaniard  from  the  vation ;  they  went  forth  merely  to 
Pope,  that  God's  vicegerent.  The  acquire  lands  and  beeves,  and  they 
one  and  the  other,  however — for  slew  that  they  might  step  into 
we  improve  still — go  forth,  not  to  the  place  and  property  of  their 
conquer  lands  only,  but  to  spread  victims. 
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us  :  why,  if  God  once  gave  an  already  inhabited  country 
to  a  gypsy  race,  should  He  not  again  give  another? 
Would  we  not  laugh  them  to  scorn  ?  And  even  should 
the  prophecy  be  justified  by  the  event,  would  we  not  still 
assert  and  feel  that  no  such  prophecy  came  nor  ever  could 
come  from  God  ? 

2ndly.  That  such  a  grant  supposes  the  Deity  commit- 
ting an  injustice.  If  our  world  be  not  one  of  confusion, 
the  ideas  of  right  God  has  implanted  in  man  God  himself 
observes  in  his  dealings  with  man.  Now  Canaan  is  already 
occupied,  is  already  the  property  of  a  people,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  their  property88  even  by  the  ancestors  of  Israel ; 
and  nevertheless  the  God  of  Israel  because  it  is  a  rich  and 
fair  land  promises  it  to  the  descendants  of  his  favorite 
Abraham.  And  although  it  is  certain  that,  had  the  Ca- 
naanites  voluntarily  emigrated  to  other  climes,  the  He- 
brews might  then  without  any  reproach,  any  shadow  of 
injustice,  have  entered  into  and  possessed  the  country;  yet 
as  such  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Canaanites  clung  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  the  holy  people  were  compelled  and  were 
indeed  ordered  by  their  God  to  drive  them  from  it  by 
force  or  to  exterminate  them,  i.e.  to  become  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  though  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
would  have  elicited  the  admiration  even  of  a  Jonathan 
Wild. 

But  the  Canaanites  were  destroyed  for  their  crimes. 
"  Les  plus  faibles  ont  toujours  tort".  With  the  many  that 
which  is,  is  not  for  some  reason  merely,  but  is  because  it 
is  right.  With  them  Russia  is  justified  in  tearing  out 
the  heart  of  Poland,  America  in  cheating  the  abori- 
ginal Indians,  and  the  English  settler  in  shooting  the 
Australian  savage ;  like  the  Mohammedans  they  cry  "It  is 
God's  will";  and  because  the  strong  and  powerful  are 
God's  instruments,  the  weak  and  suffering  are  they  believe 
God's  enemies,  wicked  men  of  whose  crimes  the  earth  is 
weary.  Such  of  course  were  the  Canaanites.  But  if  we 
place  little  reliance  on  Roman  pictures  of  Carthaginian 

M  Vide  the  account  of  Abra-  of  a  field  of  Hamor  (xxxiii),  to 
ham's  purchase  of  the  field  of  build  an  altar  to  the  Elohim 
Ephron  (Qen.  xxiii)  ;  of  Jacob's    there. 
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morals,  shall  we  implicitly  believe  all  that  Moses  writes 
of  Canaanite  vices  ?  Let  us  remember  that  when  the  vices 
of  nations  are  a  plea  for  their  extermination,  it  is  one 
which  hate  can  always  find  or  cupidity  always  invent. 

Verse  16.  Burckhardt89  observes  €s  that  no  nation  excels 
the  Bedouins  in  numerical  exaggeration.  Ask  a  Bedouin 
who  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  three  hundred  tents,  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  brethren,  and  he  will  take  a  handful  of  sand, 
and  cast  it  up  in  the  air,  and  point  to  the  stars,  and  tell 
you  that  they  are  no  less."  When  however  we  remember 
that  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  many  of  the  Arab 
tribes  and  princes  had  embraced,  some  Christianity,  others 
Judaism,40  we  may  doubt  whether  this  particular  mode  of 
speech  is  original  among  the  Arabs,  or  whether  they  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Jewish  books. 


This,  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  chapter,  is  like  it 
written  with  the  name  Jehovah.  Like  it,  it  speaks  of  the 
journeys  of  Abraham  and  of  the  altars  which  he  built  and 
the  prayers  which  he  offered  ta  the  Lord ;  like  it  too,  it 
insists  on  his  connexion  with  Lot,  on  his  riches,  and  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  land  for  his  support.  It  mentions 
besides  the  amicable  separation  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  and 
closes  with  a  second  promise  similar  to  and  confirmatory 
of  the  first. 

If  now  we  compare  together  these  two  promises  we  find 
that  the  first  refers  rather  to  Abraham  himself,  the  second 
to  his  posterity ;  and  that,  though  both  are  in  style  figura- 
tive and  poetical,  the  one  labours  to  express  the  love  of 
Jehovah  for  Abraham,  the  other  to  overpower  us  with  the 
numerical  greatness  of  Abraham's  descendants ;  the  former 
is  more  vague  and  general,  it  blesses  Abraham  and  the 


*  Syria,  note  to  p.  560. 

40  "Christianity  had  made  a 
very  great  progress  among  the 

Bedouins  before  Mohammed 

The  principal  tribes  that  embraced 
Christianity  were  Hamyar,  Ghas- 
san,"  etc.  (Sale's  Prel.  Dis  to  Ko- 
ran, p.  29.)  And  again  :  "Though 


the  Jews  were  an  inconsiderable 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
yet  in  Arabia  they  grew  very 
powerful,  several  tribes  and  princes 
embracing  their  religion"  (p.  46), 
e.g.  Arab  princes  appear  in  Jose- 
phus  as  proselytes. 
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earth  through  Abraham ;  the  latter  more  definite  and  pre- 
cise it  blesses  Abraham  in  his  seed  and  in  the  possession 
of  Canaan ;  that  therefore  may  possibly  have  a  Messiacal 
while  this  is  limited  to  a  Judaical  application. 

With  the  separation  of  Lot  and  Abraham  we  may  com- 
pare that  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  chapter  xxxvi,  7. 

With  Jehovah  bidding  Abraham  to  look  out,  for  all  the 
land  which  he  saw  He  the  Lord  would  give  him  (ver.14-15) 
we  may  contrast  Satan's  third  and  last  temptation  of 
Christ  (Matth.  iv,  5). 

With  the  expressions  used  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
numbers  of  Abraham's  posterity  we  may  connect  the 
superstitious  objection  of  Joab  to  number  the  people  of 
Israel  (2  Sam.  xxi ;  1  Chron.  xxi),  and  the  remorse  of 
David  for  having  ordered  it  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  10). 

From  the  fact  that  the  promise  of  Canaan,  &c,  is  made 
to  Abraham  immediately  after  Lot  has  quitted  him,  we 
learn  that  Lot  had  no  part  in  the  promise  recorded  in 
chapter  xii. 
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GENESIS  xiv,  1-24. 

Verse  1.  When  Boemond  was  laying  siege  to  Arsur, 
William  of  Tyre  records  that  from  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  several  kings  came  down  to  the 
plains  of  Antipatris,  bringing  with  them  bread  and  wine 
and  dried  figs  and  raisins  as  presents  to  the  Christian 
leader.1  Such  and  of  about  the  same  power  were  pro- 
bably the  four  chiefs  whom  the  historian  here  decorates 
with  these  pompous  titles. 

Verses  2-4.  This  is  the  first  war  mentioned  in  sacred 
history — certainly  not  the  first  war  man  had  waged  against 
man.  "  The  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  re- 
nown", may  indeed  have  been  like  the  heroes  of  Paganism, 
great  by  their  personal  strength  and  valour,  and  great  by 
their  exploits  against  wild  beasts  or  against  those  wilder 
robbers  who  pillaged  the  dwellings  and  carried  away  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  people.  Like  them  too  may 
have  been,  notwithstanding  his  name,  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,  whom  gratitude  perhaps  raised  to 
a  throne ;  but  not  like  them  was  Chedorlaomer,  for  kings 
were  his  tributaries,  independent  states  owned  and  feared 
his  power,  "  twelve  years  did  five  kings  serve  him".  He 
was  one  who  had  already  fought  battles  and  gained  victo- 
ries, one  who  had  armies  at  his  command,  and  a  king 
therefore  who  if  he  did  not  rule  despotically  ruled  at  least 
over  some  martial  people. 

1  Guillaume  do  Tyr,  Histoire    zot,  Mem.  sur  1'Hist.  do  Franco, 
des  Croisades,  livre  ix,  p.  43 ;  Gui-    vol.  xvii. 
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Verses  5-12.  Chedorlaomer  marches  against  the  five 
cities  of  Siddim,  and  on  his  road  lays  waste  the  country.  In 
Siddim  he  meets  and  joins  battle  with  the  confederate  forces, 
and  defeats  them  and  puts  them  to  flight  and  then  retires 
with  many  prisoners  and  a  large  booty.  The  object  of  this 
war  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  conquest  and  the 
extension  of  dominion  as  slaves  and  plunder :  it  was  pro- 
perly a  predatory  excursion, — an  expedition  like  that  of 
some  Highland  chieftain  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting,  and  no  doubt  to  have  been  avoided  by,  the  regu- 
lar payment  of  blackmail. 

Verses  13-15.  Abraham  with  a  band  of  his  servants 
pursues  and  overtakes  the  conquerors ;  and  having  divided 
his  troops  into  two  bodies,  he  attacks  during  the  night  the 
enemy's  camp  in  several  places,  puts  him  to  the  rout  and 
obtains  possession  of  his  baggage  and  plunder.  That  these 
four  kings  were  petty  sovereigns  is  very  probable,  but  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  were  so  from  the  smallness  of 
the  force  which  conquered  them.8  For  the  victory  was 
gained  by  a  surprise  and  over  a  sleeping  and  secure  enemy, 
and  in  this  way  many  a  small  band  has  routed  a  large 
army.  For  instance,  of  the  Christians  of  Kerah,  renowned 
for  their  courage,  Burckhardt  relates  "  that  a  party  of  the 
Aeneze  had  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  men  were  absent, 
robbed  the  encampment  of  all  its  cattle ;  on  the  first  alarm, 
given  by  the  women,  twenty-seven  young  men  pursued 
the  enemy,  whom  they  overtook  at  a  short  distance  and 
had  the  courage  to  attack,  though  amounting  to  upwards 
of  (four  hundred  men?)  on  camels,  and  many  of  them 
armed  with  fire-locks.  After  a  battle  of  two  hours  the 
Rowalla  gave  way  with  a  loss  of  forty  killed — and  of  the 
whole  of  the  booty  which  they  had  carried  off."3 

Verses  16-24.  Abraham  returns  with  the  prisoners  and 
the  booty.  Met  and  blessed  by  Melchizedek  he  gives 
him  tythes  of  all :  he  refuses  from  the  king  of  Sodom  any 

1  This  is  argued  by  Voltaire    and  Gruber's  Encyclop.),  Micha- 
with  a  sneer  (Notes  sur  Qenese),    elis,  and  others, 
by  Geseniu8  (Art.  Abraham,  Ersch        3  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  382. 
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recompense  for  his  services,  restores  to  every  man  his  own, 
and  retains  that  only  which  the  young  men  had  eaten  and 
the  portion  of  Aner,  Eschol  and  Mamre,  who  had  assisted 
him. — Whence  then  did  Abraham  take  the  tythe  he  gave 
to  Melchizedek  ? 

Verse  14.  "Abraham  arms  his  trained  servants,  born 
in  his  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen."  Abraham's 
encampment  must  have  been  like  that  of  some  small  army. 
He  can  take  from  his  servants  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
picked  men,  all  born  in  his  house,  his  family  slaves,  men 
in  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  has  confidence,  and  all 
young  and  vigorous  enough  to  undertake  a  rapid  noctur- 
nal and  dangerous  expedition.  His  encampment  there- 
fore comprised  the  parents  of  these  men,  their  sisters, 
wives  and  children — and  servants  besides,  both  bought 
with  his  money  and  received  as  presents  from  Pharaoh. 
It  could  not  have  consisted  of  much  less  than  three  thou- 
sand souls.  The  cattle  required  for  the  support  of  this 
multitude  and  the  camels  for  carrying  the  tents,  furniture 
and  children  must  have  been  very  numerous.  If  Lot's 
possessions  at  all  approached  those  of  Abraham,  no  wonder 
they  were  compelled  to  separate. 

Verse  18.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Jerusalem  in 
Scripture.  Nineteen  centuries  B.C.  Salem  was  a  holy  city 
and  its  king  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Nineteen 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  Salem  many  times  conquered, 
many  times  destroyed,  is  still  £1  Kods  the  Holy. 

Two  modern  travellers,  men  of  very  different  characters 
and  views,  Volney  and  Clarke,  thus  severally  describe 
their  feelings  on  approaching  this  city  to  which  nations 
have  gone  on  pilgrimage.  "  Two  days'  journey  south  of 
Nablous,  following  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  which 
gradually  become  more  barren  and  rocky,  we  arrive  at  a 
town  which  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs :  when  we  behold  its  walls  levelled,  its 
ditches  filled  up,  and  all  its  buildings  embarrassed  with 
ruins,  we  scarcely  can  believe  we  view  that  celebrated 
metropolis  which  formerly  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most 
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powerful  empire  ;4  in  a  word,  we  with  difficulty  recognise 
Jerusalem.  Nor  is  our  astonishment  less  to  think  of  its 
ancient  greatness,  when  we  consider  its  situation  amid  a 
rugged  soil,  destitute  of  water,  and  surrounded  by  dry 
channels  of  torrents  and  steep  heights.  Distant  from  every 
great  road,  it  seems  to  have  been  neither  calculated  for  a 
considerable  mart  of  commerce,  nor  for  the  centre  of  a 
great  consumption.  It  however  overcame  every  obstacle 
and  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  what  popular  opinions 
may  effect  in  the  hands  of  an  able  legislature,  or  when 
favoured  by  happy  circumstances.  The  same  opinions 
still  preserve  to  this  city  its  feeble  existence.  The  renown 
of  its  miracles  perpetuated  in  the  East  invites  and  retains 
a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  within  its  walls. 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews,  all  make  it  a  point  to  see 
what  they  denominate  the  noble  and  holy  city."5 

Clarke  says :  "  No  sensation  of  fatigue  or  heat  could 
counterbalance  the  eagerness  and  zeal  which  animated  all 
our  party  in  the  approach  to  Jerusalem.  At  length,  after 
about  two  hours  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south, '  Ha- 
giopolis !'  exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van,  and  immediately 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse  was  seen  upon  his  knees, 
bare-headed,  facing  the  prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly 
the  sight  burst  upon  us  all.  The  effect  produced  was  that 
of  total  silence  throughout  the  company.  Many  of  our 
party,  by  an  immediate  impulse,  took  off  their  hats  as  if 
entering  a  church,  without  being  sensible  of  so  doing. 
The  Greeks  and  Catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears ;  and 
presently  crossing  themselves  with  unfeigned  devotion, 
asked  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  take  off  the  covering 
from  their  feet  and  proceed  bare-footed  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.    We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  the 

4  By  what  strange  perversity  of  made  to  the  Roman  arms  ?  Could 

imagination  is  it,  that  a  man  look-  not  Volney  feel  that  it  was  not 

ing  on  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  Judea, 

strongly  situated  cities    in    the  (although,   according    to    Pliny, 

world  ("Sa  forme  est  un  carr6  "longe  clarissima  urbium  orien- 

long,  et  de  trois  cdtea  elle  est  en-  tis")  that  was  great,  but  Jerusa- 

fermee  et  dlfendue  par  des  vallees  lem  the  field  and  scene  of  Christ's 

extremement    profondes" — Guil.  life  and  deeds  ? 

de  Tyr.,  liv.  viii),  should  think  B  Volney's  Travels,  vol.  ii,  p. 

principally  of  the  opposition  it  196. 

40 
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spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a 
wretched  and  ruined  town,  by  some  described  as  the  deso- 
lated remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld  as  it  were  a  flou- 
rishing and  stately  metropolis,6  presenting  a  magnificent 
assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  mo- 
nasteries ;  all  of  which  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays  shone 
with  inconceivable  splendour.  As  we  drew  nearer,  our 
whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  its  interesting  and  noble 
appearance.'*7 

Melchizedek  is  a  great  name  in  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian mythology.  He  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  Psalm 
ex :  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent :  thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek".  And 
this  psalm,  if  not  addressed  to  David  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  risks  and  perils  of  war,  was  written  to  commemorate 
some  victory  gained  by  his  lieutenants,  whom  while  he 
remained  at  home,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  he  had 
sent  forth  to  battle,  and  whom  like  Melchizedek  he  now 
comes  forth  to  meet  and  to  bless.  After  times  however 
gave  to  it  a  Messiacal  interpretation ;  and  St.  Paul  quot- 
ing the  Septuagint  directly  applies  the  above-cited  verse 
to  the  Christ  (Heb.  v)  and  afterwards  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  he  (Melchizedek)  "  was  without  father,  without 
mother,8  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days 

6  Jerusalem,  without  being  per-  sure  que  e'est  une  fontaine  inter- 
haps  the  ruin  Volney  describes,  mittente,  et  qui  ne  donne  de  l'eau 
can  never  have  been  of  any  extra-  que  de  trois  en  trois  jours."— Liv. 
ordinary  size.  Guillaume  de  Tyr  viii,  p.  406-417.  The  same  author 
says  of  it :  "Elle  est  situee  dans  thus  describes  Jerusalem:  "  Jeru- 
un  lieu  presque  entierement  d6-  salem  est  plus  petite  que  les  plus 
pourvu  de  ruisseaux,  de  fontaines  grandes  villes,  et  plus  grandes 
de  bois,  et  de  p&turages."  And  que  les  villes  ordinaires." 
shortly  after :  "  Les  habitans  en  7  Travels,  vol.  iv,  chap,  vii,  p. 
sont  reMuits  a  ne  se  servir  que  des  289. 

eaux  pluviales."  Of  the  fountains  8  Some  apocryphal  histories, 
without  the  city,  celebrated  in  (see  Excerpta  from  these  in  Fa- 
Hebrew  story,  he  informs  us:  bricius,  Pseud  ographia  Vet.  Test.,) 
"Elles  sont  peu  nombreuses,  et  ne  explain,  not  irrationally,  this  ora- 
fournissent  d'ailleurs  qu'une  tres  rwp  and  aftirrwp  as  applied  to  Mel- 
petite  quantity  d'eau."  Of  the  chizedek,  because  he  was  the  first 
famous  Siloe  he  gives  no  more  of  his  race  who  worshipped  the 
favourable  account:  "La  source  true  God.  Are  these  histories  prior 
est  peu  abondante,  et  jaillit  dans  or  subsequent  to  Christianity?  Do 
le  fond  de  la  vallee ;  elle  donne  they  owe  their  origin  to  St.  Paul's 
des  eaux  qui  n'ont  point  de  gout,  epistle  ?  Or  did  he  take  his  notion 
ot  ne  coulent  pas  toujours ;  on  as-  of  Melchizedek  from  them  ? 
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nor  end  of  life,9  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God, 
abideth  a  priest  continually".  But  as  nothing  of  all  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Moses,  we  cannot  help  inquiring  where 
St.  Paul  found  his  account  of  the  king  of  Salem.  Did  he 
gather  it  from  the  words  of  David  ?  i.e.  did  he  apply  the 
"  priest  for  ever"  to  Melchizedek,  and  thus  obscure  and 
mystify  the  simple  sense  of  the  passage  ?  or  did  he  (Heb. 
v,  11)  gather  his  knowledge  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbins,  and  thus  give  to  these  traditions  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Melchize- 
dek of  St.  Paul,  save  that  he  is  priest  and  king,  has  little 
in  common  with  the  Melchizedek  of  Moses.  This  one  is  a 
mere  man,  that  a  supernatural  being. 

Melchizedek  is  king  and  priest :  as  king  he  brings  forth 
bread  and  wine  to  refresh  the  wearied  followers  of  Abra- 
ham ;  as  priest  he  appears  to  give  blessings  and  to  receive 
tithes. 

Melchizedek  blesses  Abraham  and  blesses  God  for  hav- 
ing delivered  Abraham's  enemies  into  Abraham's  hand. 
Our  wars  are  not  always  so  just  as  Abraham's ;  and  though 
moreover  with  us,  as  Madame  de  la  Ferte*  once  remarked 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  "  Le  bon  Dieu  se  range  toujours  du 
cote*  des  gros  battaillons",  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit 
or  of  superstition  that  we  admire  the  piety  of  those  who 
before  they  join  battle  like  the  first  William  and  the  Black 
Prince10  pray  to  God  for  victory,  and  who  after  victory 

9  Melchizedek  is  much  more  froi  de  Coutances  se  trouvaient  la 
like  the  great  Dalai-Lama  than  avecbeaucoupdemoinesetdecUrcSy 
any  one  else ;  though  I  am  aware  dorU  Vojffvce  etait  de  combattre  par 
that  Bochart,  Hyde,  Glassius,  lespriiresetlescorueils." — Orderic 
Lightfoot,  etc.,  have  ascertained  Vital.,  trad,  de  Guizot,  vol.  ii,  liv. 
that  he  was  Shem.  I  have  no  teles-  iii,  p.  140.  Again,  when  after 
cope  that  reaches  back  into  these  vainly  endeavouring  to  accommo- 
distantages,but  what  is  there  in  the  date  the  two  parties,  the  Cardinal 
several  accounts  of  Melchizedek  de  Perigord  tells  the  Black  Prince 
which  justifies  this  supposition  ?  before  the  battle  of  Poitiers  :— 

10  "Des  que  le  Due  Guillaume  "'Beau  fils,  faites  ce  que  vous 
fut  informe"  de  la  marche  d'Harold  pourrez,  il  vous  faut  combattre, 

ilentendit  la  messe,  et  se  for-  ou  je  ne  puis  trouver  nulle  grace 

tifia  le  corps  et  Tame   par  les  d'accord,  ni  de  paix  devers  le  roi 

sacremens  au  Seigneur ;  puis  il  de  France/  cette  derni&re  parole 

suspendit  humblement  a  son  cou  enfelonni  et  encouragea  grande- 

les  saintes  reliques  sur  lesquelles  ment  le  coeur  du  Prince.     Et  r&- 

Uarold  avait  iur6 Les  deux  pondit, 'C'est  bien  l'intention  de 

eveques,  Odon  de  Bayeux  et  Geof-  nous  et  des  notres,  et  Dieu  veuille 
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return  thanks  to  God  for  His  assistance.  In  our  eyes,  the 
God  who  listens  only  to  prayers  for  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  and  who  answers  those  prayers  even  while  our 
heart  utters  them  is  nothing  worth.  We  must  have  a 
Deity  who  shall  interpose  between  us  and  the  accidents  of 
life ;  who  shall  preserve  us  from  unforeseen  dangers  and 
heap  on  us  especially  all  sorts  of  temporal  blessings  ;u  one 
of  whom  it  is  possible  that  we  become  favourites ;  one  who 
for  our  sakes  may  change  the  great  and  even  course  of  a 
just  Providence,  and  who  for  our  sakes,  though  worlds 
should  perish,  may  again  make  the  sun  to  stand  still. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  ask  for  victory  over  our  enemies,  our 
enemies  for  victory  over  us ;  that  some  beg  for  rain  others 
for  sunshine  ;  and  that  this  nation  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
prays  for  deliverance  from  plague  and  pestilence,  while 
that  strives  all  in  its  power  to  thwart  its  prayers.12  In  our 
eagerness  to  realize  our  wishes,  or  out  of  our  weakness  or 
our  pride,  we  will  not  restrain  ourselves  to  the  legitimate 
objects  of  prayer :  we  use  prayer  but  as  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of  that  which  God  every  moment  tells  us  must 
be  attained  by  other  exertions.  We  are  yet  far  from  that 
wise  spirit  of  true  religion,  which  humbly  seeks  in  all 
things  to  direct  itself  according  to  the  law  of  God. 

Abraham  gave  tythes.  The  Greeks  generally  seem  to 
have  dedicated  a  tenth  of  their  spoils  to  Apollo,  but  the 
Athenians  to  Minerva,18  the  Samians  to  Juno,14  &c.  The 
Romans  gave  tythes  to  Hercules  and  others  of  the  gods. 
The  Carthaginians  sent  a  tythe  of  their  Sicilian  spoils  to 
Hercules  at  Tyre ;  and  the  Arabians  offered  to  Sabis  a 

aider  le  droit" — Froissart,Chron.c.  right  on  his  side. 

354;comp.Herod.viii,143.  But  the  "  Bishop  Hall  indeed  says  of 

Black  Prince,  it  will  be  said,  prays  the  Christian,  "  His  prayers  are 

only  that  the  good  cause  may  pre-  suited  according  to  the  degrees  of 

Tail.    The  moment  however  we  the  benefits  sued  for ;  he  therefore 

believe  that  the  Deity  interferes  begs  grace  absolutely,  and  temporal 

to  protect  right, — that  moment  bussing*  with  limitation". — The 

duels,  battles,  trials  by  ordeal,  etc.,  Christian,  §  ix. 

are  legitimate  means  of  asserting  u  As  in  the  late  war,  when,  on 

the  justice  of  one's  demands,  or  of  an  occasion  of  a  fever  desolating 

proving  one's  innocence.   Observe  France,the  British  Parliament  pro- 

besides  that  both  the  Prince  and  hibited  the  exportation  of  quinine, 

the  Conqueror    were    successful,  w  Herod,  lib.  iv,  §  clilt. 

though   neither  had  a   tittle   of  M  lb.  lib.  v,  §  lxxvii. 
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tenth  of  their  frankincense.15  These  people  gave  tythes  to 
the  gods  for  their  help,  Abraham  to  God's  priest  for  his 
prayers. 

Verse  24.  "  And  Abraham  said,  I  have  lift  up  my  hand 
unto  the  Lord".  "  I  have  sworn,  made  a  vow";  the  sign 
of  the  vow,  the  hand  lifted  up,  put  for  the  vow  itself. 
Another  form  of  oath  is  given  in  the  second  verse  of  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter.  There  however  the  oath  is  one 
which  man  swears  to  man,  the  servant  to  his  master,  the 
son  to  his  father,  the  subjects  to  their  prince,  the  inferior 
to  his  superior.  Here  the  oath  is  that  of  an  independent 
prince  who  swears  by  himself  or  his  God ;  it  is  the  oath 
of  a  sovereign,  the  oath  the  Elohim  himself  swears.16 

Abraham  throughout  this  little  war  acts  generously  and 
greatly.  According  to  the  morality  of  his  age  and  neigh- 
bours Abraham  was  justified  in  retaining  the  wealth  ac- 
quired or  recovered  by  his  valour.17  He  saw  the  booty 
rich  and  tempting,  but  he  felt  that  to  assist  a  friend  for 
gain  was  no  friendly  assistance,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
and  swore  that  of  that  booty  none  should  pass  into  his 
tents. 

But  as  the  oath  of  Abraham  induced  him  only  to  a  just 
and  good  deed,  and  as  we  too  frequently  look  to  some 
particular  result,  too  seldom  to  the  principles  and  tenden- 

18  Selden,  Hist,  of  Tythes,  c.  been  informed  by  a  friend  swear 

iii ;  Feithius,  in  Homer :  p.  86 ;  in  the  same  way,  by  lifting  up 

and  Animadversiones  in  Feith.  p.  their  hands. 
24.  "  The  proof  is  that  the  king  of 

18  Compare  Exodus  vi,  8,  with  Sodom  makes  this  offer  as  though 

Genesis  xlvii,  29,  and  1  Chronicles  it  were  customary  (See  also  1  Sam. 

xxix,  24.    Somewhat  similar  to  xxx,  22),  and  that  Abraham  re- 

this  oath  of  Abraham's  was  that  fuses  it  as  though  he  had  foreseen 

sworn  by  the  kings  in  the  heroic  that  it  would  have  been  made,  but 

times:  "The  oath  of  them  that  at  the  same  time  leaves  to  his 

were  sworn  was  rov  <rinf*Tpovciraj'-  allies  their  portion.     That  the 

atrrturtt  or  "  the  lifting  up  of  the  booty  must  have  been  very  large 

sceptre1',  which  was  called  oprior  we  may  gather  from  Abraham's 

cKT)Trpor,  or  "  the  oath  sceptre",  objection  :  "  Lest  thou  should  say, 

and  therefore  doth  Homer  make  I  nave  made  Abraham  rich".    I 

Achilles  swear    by  his  sceptre:  have,  however,  throughout  follow- 

Nat  fia  to  8c  fftmvrpor,  and  calls  it  ed  our  English  version.    Luther, 

>i*yav  opicov,  "  the  great  oath". —  Michaelis,  and  De  Wette,  all  make 

Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i,  the  oath  of  Abraham  subsequent 

p.  2(j\).    The  Caffre  chiefs  I  have  to  the  offer  of  Sodom. 
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cies  of  a  moral  act :  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  nature 
and  use  and  abuse  of  oaths.  An  oath  is  a  solemn  decla- 
ration either  truly  to  perform  or  to  abstain  from  any  act 
or  acts,  or  truly  to  speak  on  any  given  matter ; — it  is  ap- 
plicable then  either  to  promises  or  evidence,  and  presup- 
poses mature  deliberation  and  a  fixed  purpose.  As  applied 
to  evidence,  it  prevents  the  witness  from  speaking  lightly 
and  thoughtlessly,  it  wakens  his  conscience,  drives  him 
back  into  himself,  and  compels  him  carefully  to  examine, 
whether  he  speaks  from  belief  or  knowledge,  and  whether 
his  recollection  be  faint  and  obscure  or  clear  and  decided. 
As  applicable  to  promises  the  oath  is  ever  rash  and  incon- 
siderate; but  not  to  enter  into  any  of  those  casuistical 
questions  which  are  as  pitfalls  and  jack-o'-lanthorns  in  the 
otherwise  plain  path  of  right,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that 
the  oath  is  binding,  only  in  so  far  as  the  promise  is  bind- 
ing, i.e.  possible  of  execution,  legitimate,  and  not  opposed 
to  other  and  recognised  duties.18 

But  again  an  oath  is  not  merely  a  solemn  declaration, 
but  a  solemn  declaration  made  to  or  before  God  and  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  sanctioned  by  divine  punishments.19 

18  There  is  so  little  to  praise  in  the  perjurer's  body  vultures  shall 
Mohammedanism,  that  I  cannot  tear  (compare  Jerem.  xxxiv,  20), 
overlook  the  view  it  has  taken  of  and  his  wife  and  children  his  ene- 
oaths.  In  a  note  referring  to  a  mies  enslave :  "  Quamobrem  vete- 
passage  at  the  close  of  the  seven-  res  Gneci  perjurium  Deo  soli 
teenth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  Sale  puniendum  reliquerunt,  ut  docet 
informs  us,  "that  the  infidels  Demosthenes  in  Aristocratem. 
having  abused  the  dead  body  of  Unde  etiam  apud  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Hamza,  Mohammed's  uncle,  by  (lib.  ii,  c.  ix),  Perjurii  pana  divina 
taking  out  his  bowels,  &c. ;  when  exitium  ;  humana  dedecus". — 
Mohammed  saw  it,  he  swore  that  Feith.  Antiq.,  Homer,  p.  642.  See 
if  God  granted  him  success,  he  also  Diodorus'  account  of  the  Tem- 
would  retaliate  those  cruelties  on  pie  of  the  Palices,  lib.  xi,  and 
seventy  of  the  Koreish  ;  but  he  Lycurgus  koto  AfMrpaTous,  39,  157, 
was  by  these  words  forbidden  to  iv.  Reiske,  who  finds  perjury  pun- 
execute  what  he  had  sworn,  and  ished  even  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
accordingly  made  void  his  oath",  generations. — Menu  makes  the 
— Sale's  Koran,  vol.  ii,  p.  91.  absence  of  punishment  the  evi- 

18  ThuB  Agamemnon,  when  the  dence  of  truth :  "  He  whom  the 

truce  has  been  broken  by  Panda-  blazing  fire  burns  not,  whom  the 

rus,  comforts  Menelaus  with  the  water  soon  forces  not  up,  or  who 

assurance  that  the  blood  of  lambs  meets  with  no  speedy  misfortune, 

and  the  libations  of  wine  have  not  must  be  held  veracious  in  his  tes- 

been  poured  out  in  vain,  that  the  timony  on  oath".     (Chapter  viii, 

broken  treaties  Jove  himself  will  p.  115),  i.e.  that  he  whom  God 

avenge  (II.  iv,  158,  v.  237),  that  does  not  punish  is  not  perjured. 
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Perjury  then,  the  hidden  crime  and  impossible  of  detec- 
tion, is  of  all  crimes  the  most  sure  of  punishment,  and  the 
swearer  consequently  as  in  the  case  of  Jephtha  considers 
not  the  lawfulness  or  justice  of  the  deed  he  has  promised 
to  perform,  but  solely  the  oath  upon  his  soul.  And  the 
witness  similarly  regards  his  evidence  but  as  an  annex  to 
his  oath,  and  as  something  which  but  for  his  oath  he  might 
change  or  colour  as  he  pleased :  he  respects  oaths  but 
despises  truth :  he  will  lie,  but  he  will  not  swallow  his 
fetisch.80 

Of  the  oath,  the  oath  based  on  superstition,  the  state, 
ever  indolent,  has  of  course  ever  freely  availed  itself,  so 
freely  indeed  that  we  might  almost  think  it  had  created 
its  deities  only  to  serve  its  own  purposes.  It  uses  the 
oath  both  as  a  guard  for  that  easy  chair  in  which  it  so 
peacefully  slumbers,  and  as  a  steel  trap  or  spring  gun  to 

(Oomp.  Aristophanes  Nubes,  398-  his  ransom,  willingly  enough  pro- 

402.)  mises  by  letter  to  pay  an  addi- 

10  Le  Loyer  says  of  the  Guinea  tional  five  hundred,  and  without 

negroes:  "  On  peut  se  reposer  sans  any  great   compulsion    confirms 

denance  sur  le  serment  des  n&gres  his  promise  by  an  oath,  "  et  luy 

lorsqu'ils    ont  jur6  par  leur  f6-  firent  faire  les  plus  diverses  ser- 

tiche,  et  surtout  lorsqu'ils  Font  mens  du  monde  en  tenant   les 

aval6.      Pour  tirer  la  verite"   de  mains  sur  les  saintes  evangilles,  et 

leur  bouche,  il  suffit    de  meler  en  reniant  dieu  cresme  et  batesme 

quelque   chose   dans    l'eau,    d'y  et  tant  de  divers  sermons  qu'il  n'y 

tremper  un  morceau  de  pain,  et  ait  homme  s'il  est  bon  chrestein, 

de  leur  faire  boire  ce  f6tiche  en  que  les  cheveulx  ne  luy  en  deus- 

temoignage  de  la  verite\      S'ils  sent  dresser  en    la  tele  en   les 

parlent  contre  le  reproche  de  leur  oyant", — but  when  they  put  the 

coeur,  rien  ne  sera  capable  de  les  host  between  two  leaves  of  the 

faire  toucher  la  liqueur,  parce-  Bible,  then  Philip,  who  had  no  in- 

qu'ils  sont  persuades  que  la  mort  tention  of  paying  and  only  wanted 

est  infaillible  pour  ceux  qui  jurent  his  liberty,   "voiant  leur  grant 

faussement :  mais  si  ce  qu'on  leur  chienerie  et  maulvisti6  se  print  a 

demande  est  tel  qu'ils  disent,  ils  pleurer  et  a  trembler  de  pavour,  et 

boiront  sans  crainte Un  negre  differoit  de  la  prenre  et  recoire" — 

qui  s'engage  par  cette  espece  de  till  one  of  the  assistants  whispers 

lien,  trouve  plus  de  credit  parmi  in  his  ear  "  that  the  host  was  not 

ses  compatnotes,  qu'un  Chretien  consecrated."     Philippe  oyant  ce 

n'en  trouve  parmi  nous  en  ofrrant  que  Pier  luy  avoit  dit  et  certifie*  la 

de  jurer  sur  les  saints  Evangiles".  prent  et  recut  en  promectant  les 

— Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  promesses  devant  dictes". — P.  de 

vol.iii,p.438. — Similarly  Philippe  Vigneulles,  Memoires,  107-8,  Lit. 

de  Vigneulles  after  five  hundred  Verein.  Soc.  Stuttgard,   a  work 

florins  have  been  extorted  from  which  any  one  in  love  with  the 

his  father  and  accepted  by  the  olden  time  would  do  well  to  read, 
brigand  captain  of  Charency  as 
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catch  or  kill  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Oaths  it 
scatters  about  as  though  they  were  blessings.  It  applies 
the  promissory  oath  to  oblige  man  to  that  which  is  beyond 
man's  power — to  answer,  not  for  one  particular  act,  but 
for  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his  future  life :  and  the 
evidence  oath,  forgetting  that  what  is  solemn  must  be  rare 
and  must  be  solemnly  approached,  it  thrusts  upon  him  on 
every  occasion :  it  seems  to  lead  its  subjects  on  to  their 
own  damnation :  it  damns  so  many  and  these  many  so 
often  prosper  that  the  oath  loses  its  terrors;  but  thank 
God  as  the  oath  loses  its  terrors  truth  grows  more  lovely. 

Eichhorn81  asserts  that  this  chapter  appears  like  a  frag- 
ment in  the  history  of  Abraham.  With  the  fifteenth 
chapter  it  has  no  connexion  whatever,  and  with  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  none,  save  in  so  far  as  it  narrates  what  hap- 
pened after  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  Its  style 
and  manner  moreover  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  parts  of  Genesis.  Here  and  here  only  does  the  Deity 
bear  the  name  of  El  Eljon  Kone  Schamaim  Vaarez; 
here  and  here  only  is  the  Creator  Kone  Schamaim 
Vaarez  ;  here  and  here  only  is  Abraham,  the  Hebrew, 
and  here  too  and  here  only  do  we  find  so  many  paren- 
theses explanatory  of  geographical  names  (ver.  2,  8,  7,  8, 
17).  Lastly,  the  expressions  which  it  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  its  personages  so  strictly  in  keeping  with  their  different 
characters,  betray  a  cotemporary  author.  Thus  the  king 
of  Salem,  a  foreigner,  does  not  like  a  Hebrew  speak  of  a 
Jehovah  or  El  Schadai  or  Elohim,  but  of  an  El  El- 
jon ;  and  not  of  a  Bore  but  of  a  Kone  Schamaim  Vaarez. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  Abraham  the  Hebrew  when  he 
swears  lifts  up  his  hand  to  Jehovah,  whom  his  friend 
acknowledged  as  El  Eljon  Kone  Schamaim  Vaarez. 
This  strict  attention  to  costume,  together  with  the  frequent 
explanations  the  transcriber  of  this  particular  narrative 
found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  geographical  names,  in- 
duces Eichhorn  to  regard  this  chapter  as  the  production 
of  some  one  who  if  he  were  not  a  witness  of  at  least  lived 
during  or  not  long  after  the  events  which  he  records. 

11  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  §  407. 
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This  chapter  by  whomsoever  written  is  an  extraordinary 
one.  It  abounds  in  the  names  of  kings  and  nations ;  it  is 
the  first  which  gives  an  account  of  national  wars  and 
speaks  of  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  between  diffe- 
rent nations:  the  first  which  alludes  to  slavery  and  the 
office  of  priests  and  the  payment  of  tythes  and  the  sanctity 
of  oaths23 — and  the  only  chapter  in  this  book  exclusively 
occupied  with  wars  and  their  results. 

With  this  expedition  of  Abraham  and  his  refusal  of  the 
spoil,  we  may  compare  the  expedition  of  David  against 
the  Amalekites,  &c,  narrated  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 

With  the  tythes  paid  by  Abraham  to  Melchizedek  we 
may  connect  the  various  laws  respecting  tythes  in  Lev. 
xxvii;  Numb,  xviii,  &c. 


M  It  would  seem  from  a  passage 
in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  y.  645, 
652  (see  Hermann  ad  h.  1.,  and 
comp.Thucyd.  iv,  86,  ovkovp  a£i&,etc. 
as  referring  option  rt  fieyurrots)  that 
it  was  in  Greece  a  crime  to  doubt 
or  disbelieve  the  oath  taker  (see 
supra,  note  20,  p.  319).  Did  the 
same  feeling  prevail  in  Israel  1 
Again  in  Greece,  where  the  oath 
was  so  sacred  a  thing  that  at  that 
celebrated  exclamation  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  'H  y\ueJ  ofiwfiox',  $  8«  tyi}? 
ar*iuiojos,  all  Athens  is  said  to 


have  risen  in  indignation  (Sur  les 
Sermens  des  Anciens,  l'Abb6  Mas- 
sien,  iv,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  In- 

Etions),  how  little  was  the 
attached  to  the  lie  we  may 
.  from  the  opening  of  the  Phi- 
loctetes,  109, 110,  and  comp.  1325. 
Similarly  in  Israel:  witness  the 
falsehoods  of  Abraham  and  the 
oath  of  Jephtha ;  and  contrast  the 
treachery  of  David  to  Achish  with 
his  conduct  to  Shimei,  conduct 
which  showed  him  as  steadfast  to 
his  oath  as  tenacious  of  his  revenge. 
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GENESIS  xy,  1-21. 

Verse  1.  "After  these  things",  the  events  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter  and  in  reference  to  them,1  is  it  not  ? 
notwithstanding  Eichhorn's  assertion,  that  the  Lord  comes 
to  Abraham  saying,  "  Fear  not",  &c. 

Verse  2.  Jacob'  made  terms  with  God  as  he  made  them 
with  his  brother ;  and  his  descendants  following  his  ex- 
ample clung  ever  to  the  temporal  promises  and  the  crea- 
ture blessings  which  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 
But  Abram  though  occasionally  weak  and  temporising 
loved  God  with  a  simple  and  honest  love :  his  at  least  was 
a  religion  of  conviction  and  not  of  interest,  and  his  exam- 
ple showed  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  heathen 
ignorance  the  great  God  might  be  worshipped  for  his  purity 
and  excellence.  But  how  then  account  for  this  "  What  wilt 
thou  give  me"?  Shall  we  adduce  it  to  prove  that  in  religion 
as  in  all  things  else  the  individual  is  of  his  age,  and  that 
however  high  he  may  occasionally  soar  he  never  rises 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  attraction,  but  descends  again, 
and  that  after  no  long  sustained  flight,  to  share  in  its 
views,  its  prejudices,  and  its  errors  ?  or  shall  we  turn  and 


1  In  reference  to  the  preceding 
chapter,  Michaelis  has  translated 
"  I  will  be  thy  shield",  "  Ich  will 
freygebig  seyn  gegen  dich",  "  I 
will  be  bountiful  towards  thee". 
Luther  instead  of  "after  these 
things",  has  "Nach  diesen  Ge- 
schichten",  "after  this  event". 
Eichhorn  might  indeed  still  insist 
that  the  compiler  was  of  course 
obliged  to  knit  together  the  seve- 


ral traditions  he  made  use  of  by 
the  bond  of  time  at  least ;  but 
that  between  this  chapter  and  the 
fifteenth  there  was  in  reality  no 
connexion.  It  seems  to  me  how- 
ever that  this  chapter  would  be 
almost  unintelligible  without  the 
one  that  precedes  it :  that  one 
accounts  for  the  subsequent  pro- 
mise ratified  by  a  covenant. 
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twist  the  words  till  they  suit  our  purpose,  and  with  the 
rationalists  interpret  the  legend  thus : 

Abraham  believing  in  one  God  had  quitted  his  father's 
house  fallen  into  idolatry.  Separated  from  his  friend  and 
brother,  he  was,  though  rich  in  cattle  and  in  servants  and 
in  silver  and  in  gold,  alone  in  the  world.  He  had  no  son 
to  whom  to  teach  his  doctrine,  it  must  perish  with  him. 
And  yet  in  the  days  of  his  early  manhood,  he  had  talked 
with  God :  he  had  rejoiced  in  visions  of  magnificent  pro- 
mise :  he  had  been  inspired  with  the  hope  that  in  him  all 
families  of  the  earth  would  be  blessed.  Now  then  that  he 
has  restored  his  brother  to  liberty  and  saved  the  daughters 
and  wives  of  his  allies  from  pollution  and  their  sons  from 
slavery :  now  that  he  has  made  a  nation  happy  and  refused 
the  gifts  their  gratitude  would  have  heaped  upon  him : 
and  now  that  in  the  solitude  of  his  tent  he  walks  meditat- 
ing ;  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  well  and  justly 
cheers  him,  his  heart  is  light ;  the  still  small  voice  (and  it 
is  to  him  as  the  voice  of  God)  whispers,  "  Fear  not  Abra- 
ham, I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 
And  what  more  could  he  desire? — Soon  however  other 
and  gloomy  thoughts  gather  round  him.  He  has  wealth 
and  power  and  he  bears  an  honoured  name,  but  what 
avails  it  ?  He  stands  already  "  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
of  death's  vast  ocean",  he  cannot  hope  to  live  again  in  his 
posterity,  one  born  in  his  house  is  his  heir,  and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart  he  cries,  "  What  wilt  thou  give  me 
seeing  I  go  childless?" — The  nothingness  of  all  things 
temporal  overwhelms  him,  and  sad  and  restless  he  walks 
forth  into  the  open  heaven :  but  the  stars  and  their  beauty 
fill  his  soul,  and  his  God  is  their  Creator,  and  before  Him 
he  bows  himself,  and  gradually  the  hopes  and  assurances 
of  other  days  warm  his  heart,  and  he  rises  with  the  grate- 
ful consciousness  that  God  will  realise  his  wishes:  and 
God  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

But  Abraham  remembers  that  with  the  promise  of  pos- 
terity is  associated  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan — 
and  the  internal  voice  bids  him  therefore  ask  of  the  Lord 
a  sign  whereby  he  may  know  "  that  he  shall  inherit  it". 
And  he  takes  unto  him  a  heifer  and  a  she  goat,  and  lays 
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them  one  upon  the  other  and  watches  them  ;  but  as  even- 
ing comes  on  a  deep  sleep  falls  upon  him  and  the  horror  of 
great  darkness,  and  the  prophetic  vision  again  passes  be- 
fore him,  and  he  learns  the  fates  and  greatness  of  his  poste- 
rity. And  when  he  wakes,  lo!  the  sacrifice  he  had 
prepared  was  consumed. 

But  as  all  this  may  not  be  in  the  book  we  will  examine 
the  chapter  in  detail.  "  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  thy  shield 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward".  Surely  there  breathes 
more  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion  in  these  few  and  simple 
words,  than  in  all  Moses'  solemn  hymn  to  Creation  or 
Job's  magnificent  exaltations  of  the  Elohim's  power.  The 
religious  and  the  irreligious  man  are  subject  to  the  same 
hazards ;  in  the  great  lottery  of  life  they  play  with  the  same 
chances,  and  as  the  world's  great  prizes  are  equally  within 
the  reach  of  both,  so  neither  is  exempt  from  the  ills  and 
disappointments,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  mortality. 
Both  then  may  equally  enjoy  success ;  but  in  sickness, 
under  misfortune,  the  one  is  oppressed  by  the  failure  of 
his  dearest  hopes  and  the  loss  of  all  his  happiness,  while 
the  other  clings  the  more  earnestly  to  God  whom  he  finds 
to  be  indeed  his  reward.  And  if  God  be  his  reward,  what 
in  his  sight  are  riches  ?  a  miserable  dross !  what  earthly 
glory  with  her  proffered  crowns  ?  an  unsubstantial  vision ! 
what  even  health  ?  a  common  field  flower  !  nay,  before  the 
brightness  of  his  beatitude  do  not  even  the  heart's  happi- 
est affections  pale  ?  And  God  is  his  reward, — his,  who 
though  observant  of  the  painful  services  of  his  pagan 
creed  honestly  and  lovingly  performs  the  simple  duties 
of  morality,2 — his,  who  weaned  from  all  things  human  and 
transitory  dwells  in  the  awed  contemplation  of  the  divine 
virtues, — his,  who  great  and  good  manfully  battles  with 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  error, — theirs,  in  a  word,  but 
ever  according  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity  and  excel- 

9  Duty  is  of  different  degrees  have  no  desire  but  that  of  pleasing 

and  wears  many  shapes,  but  never  God,  my  heart  seeks  after  nothing 

appears  nobler  and  purer  than  in  but  righteousness,  and  my  belief 

the  answer  of  Zerdusht  to  the  is  that  thou  wilt  guide  me  to  do 

angel  Bahman,  "What  dost  thou  what    is    good." — Dabistan,    by 

most  desire  in  the  world  T'    "I  Troyer,  i,  p.  233. 
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lence,  who  live  and  struggle  for  other  than  merely  mate- 
rial objects. 

"I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward".  These  words 
contain  the  whole  mystery  and  beauty  of  religion.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  faithfully  render  the  He- 
brew: Michaelis  and  a  greater  authority  than  he,  De 
Wette,  have  given  the  passage  another  sense.  The  first 
translates  the  words  thus  :  "  Ich  will  fireygebig  gegen  dich 
seyn,  und  deinen  Lohn  sehr  gross  machen". — "  I  will  be 
bountiful  towards  thee,  and  make  thy  reward  very  great", 
De  Wette:  "  Ich  bin  dein  Schild ;  grossen  Lohn  sollst  du 
haben !"  i.e.  "I  am  thy  shield ;  great  shall  be  thy  re- 
ward !"  Both  these  translations  are  it  must  be  owned 
more  in  harmony  with  Abraham's  answer  than  ours. 
They  may  therefore  be  correct  and  literal :  but  what  then  ? 
is  it  less  true  that  God  is  the  reward  of  all  who  with  heart 
and  soul  serve  Him  ?  Not,  though  every  verse  of  this 
book  were  to  deny  it. 

"What  wilt  thou  give  me".  Uncivilized  or  half-civilized 
half-educated  man  is  in  his  religion  a  selfish  utilitarian  of 
the  lowest  order.  His  gods,  or  they  are  worthless,3  are 
there  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  to  realize  his  hopes,  or  to 
quiet  his  fears  and  to  avert  danger  and  misfortune.4     Is 

3  "Si  les  Kamschatdales  ne  ii,  337);  Dubois  (Indes,  ii,  297) 
donnent  rien  a  leur  dieux,  c'est  of  the  Hindus  more  generally  : 
qu'ils  en  attendent  peu  de  choses.  "  Les  Indiens  ont  pour  principe 

Ces  peuples  ne  peuvent  croire  invariable  qu'il  faut  honorer  tout 

qu'un  Dieu  puisse  leur  faire  du  dtre,  anim6  ou  non,  qui  a  le  pou- 

bien." — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.,  vol.  voir  de  nous  faire  du  mal.    '  Mon 

xix,  p.  299.  And  again  the  Samo-  Dieu  I1  me  dit  un  Indien  de  quel- 

jedes  (ib.  xviii,  609)  are  described  que  consideration,  'c'est  le  chef 

as  having  a  religion  much  like  des  hommes  qui  cultivent    mes 

dame  Quickly's,  to  be  used  only  terres ;  comme  ils  travaillent  sous 

when  on  the  point  of  death  or  on  ses  ordres,  il  peut  en  usant  de  son 

great  occasions :  "  Lorsqu'il  arrive  ascendant  me  faire  beaucoup  de 

uu'ils  sont  plus  malheureux  que  bien  ou  de  mal."    This  reminds 

de  coutume  dans  leurs  chasses,  ou  me  of  an  expression  in  the  pretty 

qu'il  leur  parvient  quelque  ma-  pastoral  of  Longus,  where  Chloe 

ladie."  makes  Daphnis  swear  by  his  flock : 

4  £dye,  of  the  religion  of  a  'H  8c  *xaiP*  Kal  immwp  &s  tmpa  kcu 
small  tribe  of  Hindus  on  the  Ma-  w /*oi/<ra,  irai  rofitfowra  ras  atyas  kcu  to 
labar  coast,  says,  "  they  worship  vpofiara  toi/hpm  kcu  cutoKuv  ititovs 
and  respect  everything  from  which  0<ovs.  (ii,  L.,  close.)  Compare 
they  apprehend  danger".  On  the  Krishna's  advice  to  the  Gopas, 
Malabar  seaports  (R.  As.  Journ.,  Vishnu  Puran.  524. 
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he  a  hungered  ?  a  god  will  give  Wm  food*  Is  he  ™ 
gic]pie8s  ?•  A  god  will  restore  him  to  health.  Is  he  in 
danger  ?  A  god  is  his  protector.  He  never  inquires  who 
is  the  god  he  prays  to,  only  what  god  will  most  probably 
answer  his  prayers.  In  his  weakness  he  bows  before  no 
supreme  good,  but  seeks  to  propitiate  capricious  power 
merely.  Hence  it  is  that  in  his  perplexity  he  worships 
even  "  unknown  gods"  ;7  that  to  Typhon  and  Moloch8  he 
raises  altars  ;  that  he  honours  the  Furies ;  that  to  blights 
and  mildews  he  offers  oblation  ;9  and  in  human  passions 
and  vices  sees  a  Deity.10  Hence  too  it  is  that  several 
races  of  men,  while  they  acknowledge,  neglect,  the  one 
great  and  good  God ; — some  because  God  is,  they  argue, 
so  good,  that  of  his  own  accord  and  unasked  he  will  do 

*  "  Ohaque  jour  les  n&gres  de  vol.  iv,  p.  145.    In  a  more  ad- 

Guinee,  levant  les  yeux  au  ciel,  vanced  state,  to  the  assistance  of 

font  cetto  priere  :    '  Mon  Dieu,  the  gods  called  down  by  a  charm 

donnez-moi  aujourdhui  du  riz  et  men  add  medicines  ;  thus  (Odys- 

des  ignames :  donnez-moi  de  Tor  sey  xix,  457)  Ulysses  binas  the 

et  l'aigris  ;  donnez-moi  des  es-  wound  with  all  art,  and  "with  a 

claves  et  des  richesses ;  donnez-  charme  staide  straight  the  blood", 

moi  la  santl,  et  accordez-moi  d'etre  7  Acts  xvii. 

prompt  et  actif.'" — Hist.  Gen. des  8  Tufprtwa. — Creuzer,Symbolik, 

Voy.,  vol.  iii,  p.  436.    How  selfish  B.  ii,  §  viii.    For  "Moloch",  vide 

and  grasping  is  the  prayer  of  the  art.  Carthago,  by  Gesenius,  Ersch 

Tscheremisses  of  Russia !  for  not  und  Gruber's  Encyclop. 

content  w^h  food  and  gold  to  •  Yarro,  De  Re  Rust.,  lib.  i, 

satiety,  they  ask  also  "  que  par  la  when  he  invokes  the  rustic  deities' 

vente  nous  retirions  trois  fois  la  names :  "Quarto  Robigum  et  Flo- 

valeur  de  nos  produits  et  de  nos  ram,  quibus  propitiis,  neque  ru- 

marchandises"...and  again  :  "Ac-  bigo  f rumen ta  atque  arbores  cor- 

corde  nous  la  grace  de  pouvoir  rumpit    neque    non    tempestive 

vendre  d'une    main   nos  vaches  florent";  and  see  also  Pliny,  Nat. 

steriles  et  de  toucher  de  l'autre  Hist.,  ii,  5:  "Ideo<jue,  etiam  nub- 

un  grand  argent." — Harthausen,  lice  Febris  fanum  m  Palatio  dica- 

Etudes  sur  la  Russie,  i,  417,  note,  turn  est,Orbonas  ad  eedem  Larium, 

6  So  in  Egypt  Isis  was  the  uni-  et  ara  Malce  Fortune  Fortunes 

versal  healer;  she  gave  sight  to  Esauiliis." 

the  blind  and  new  limbs  to  the  "  Pliny,  ut sup. :  "Atque  etiam 

maimed.  (Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i,  §  xiv.)  furtorum  esse  et  scelerum  numi- 

So  Naaman  the  Syrian  applies  to  na";  and  see  also  Cudworth,  Int. 

Elisha  the  prophet  (2  Kings  v),  Sys.,  lib.  i,  §  iv;  and  among  the 

and  so  of  the  Gold  Coast  negroes  Mexicans  :    "  Les   vices    avoient 

we  are  told  :  "  Leurs  docteurs  en  leurs  divinites  comme  les  vertus  ; 

mgdecine  sont  en  meme  terns  leurs  le  courage  et  la  poltronnerie,rava- 

prdtres,  et  ces  imposteun  n'ont  rice  et  la  liberality,  6toient  hono- 

pas  de  peine  a  persuader  aux  ma-  res  sous  des  bizarres  figures." — 

lades  que  pour  se  r6tablir  ils  doi-  From  Herrera  ;    Hist.   Gen.  des 

vent  oflrir  quelque  present  aux  Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  597,  ed. 

F6tiches.M— Uist.  Gen.  des  Voy.,  Holl. 
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them  all  the  good  in  his  power  ;11  and  others  because  they 
suppose  that  he  has  altogether  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  and  given  it  over  to  a  number  of  subor- 
dinate beings,  gods,  angels,  genii  ;12  the  former  consequently 
worship,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  conciliate,  those  evil 
spirits  whose  business  it  is  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  Deity 
and  to  injure  and  torment  mankind  ;  while  the  latter  like 
true  courtiers  pay  all  due  reverence  and  tribute  to  God's 
lieutenants,  the  flexible  dispensers  as  they  believe  of  all 
earthly  good  and  evil. 

This  self-seeking  spirit,  in  whatever  creed  it  may  be 
found,  to  whatever  deity  it  may  address  itself,  is  the  very 
root  and  heart  of  all  heathenism.18  It  characterises  as  well 
the  devotion  of  Samovatsa14  as  that  of  Croesus15  who  for  the 


11  "  L'idee   que    ces    idolatres  So  also  the  North  American  In- 

(Tartares  de  Siberie)  ont  de  Dieu  dians.  (Sitten  d.  Wilden,  vol.  Hi, 

c'est  qu'il  ne  sauroit  faire  que  du  p.  80,  81.) 
bien,  et  qu'il  ne  fait  jamais  du        ia  "Les  negres  d'Issini  recon- 

mal  a  aucune  creature.   Par  cette  noissent    un   Dieu  Createur   de 

raison  mdme  ils  le  negligent ;  ila  toutes  choses,  et  particulierement 

croient  que  l'dtre  bon  par  essence  des  F6tiches,  qu'il  envoye  sur  la 

doit  necessairement  faire  du  bien,  terre  pour  rendre  service  au  genre 

sans  qu'on  soit  oblig6  de  le  lui  humain.    Ils  ont  appris  par  une 

demander,  ni  qu'on   lui  en   ait  ancienne  tradition  qu'ils  sont  re- 

grande  obligation.     Ainsi  toute  devables  aux  F6tiches  de  tous  les 

leur  devotion  se  tourne  vers  l'dtre  biens  de  la  vie,  et  aue  ces  dtres 

malfeasant." — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.,  ont  aussi  le  pouvoir  de  leur  causer 

vol.  xviii,  p.  393  and  508,  ed.  Par.  toutes  sortes  de  maux.    Lieu  a 

And  similarly  the  inhabitants  of  donnt  tout  eon  pouvoir  aux  FS- 

N.  S.  Wales  (Strzelecki,  p.  339)  tiches,et  ne  e'en  est  pas  riservi" — 

u  do  not  dread  the  Deity,  all  their  Hist.  Gen.  des  Toy.,  vol.  iii,  p.  436. 
fears  are  reserved  for  the  Evil        "  Thus  expressed  by  Theocri- 

8pirit  who  counteracts  the  doings  tus,  c.  Aya\.  r.  ovpa*.  A+pollmi* — 
of  the  '  Great  Master',  and  conse-  Krfio/uvn  yap 

quently  it  is  to  the  Evil  Spirit  Afhvwrov  ovroi  vAcior  «xowr»  fiporot. 
that   their  religious  worship  is        "  "Samovatsa  was  a  warlike 

directed."    And  the  Bataks  suni-  and  ambitious  but  a  wise  and  de- 

larly  believe  "in  one  Supreme  vout  prince,  and  he  performed 

Creator,  who  has  committed  the  austere   acts  of  humiliation  to 

government  of  the  world  to  his  Vishnu,  with  a  desire  of  enlarging 

three  sons,  the  gods  respectively  his  empire,  and  the  gods  granted 

of  justice,  mercy  and  evil.    And  his  boon." — Wilford  on  the  Nile, 

as  the  god  of  evil  has  the  princi-  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii,  p.  437. 
pal  share  in  the  management  of        u  See  the  magnificent  presents 

human  affairs  they  are  anxious  to  of  Croesus  to  Delphi  (Herod.,  lib. 

secure  his  favour  and  do  not  care  i,  §  51,  52),  and  after  his  defeat 

as  to  how  they  may  be  regarded  by  Cyrus  the  account  of  the  em- 

by  the  others." — Journey  into  the  bassy  which  he  sent  with  his  fet- 

Batak  Country,  R.  As.  Tr.,  i,  499.  ters  to  the  same  temple,  inquiring 
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same  object,  the  enlargement  of  empire,  both  sought 
though  in  different  ways  and  certainly  with  different  re- 
sults the  favour  of  their  respective  gods.  It  speaks  equally 
notwithstanding  all  their  difference  of  form  in  the  prayer 
of  Hezekiah16  and  in  the  reproach  of  the  Egyptian  Myceri- 
nus,ir  each  called  forth  by  a  prophecy  of  approaching  death. 
It  shows  itself  not  less  in  the  piety  of  David,  when  with  fasts 
and  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  he  beseeches  the  Lord  to  avert 
from  him  the  punishment  of  a  most  perfidious  and  lust-coun- 
selled murder,18  than  in  the  superstition  or  the  blasphemy19 
of  that  crowned  fratricide,  caj  oiling  his  Lady  of  Clery, 
his  best  friend,  his  comfort,  his  patroness,  to  procure  his 
pardon,  and  for  a  bribe  to  overlook  his  crime.  And  if  it 
urged  the  Buddhist80  to  purchase  the  blessings  of  Fo  with 

whether  it  was  the  custom  of  the    il  l'entendit  comme  il  disoit : 

Grecian  gods  to  be  ungrateful. —  '  Ah !  ma  bonne  Dame,  ma  petite 

lb.,  §  90.  maitresse,  ma  grande  amie,  en  qui 

16  2  Kings  xx,  30.  j'ay  toujours  eu  mon  reconfort! 

17  Mycerinus  was  in  Egypt  what  je  te  prie  de  .supplier  Dieu  qu'il 
Hezekiah  was  in  Judaea-— a  great  me  pardonne  la  mort  de  mon 
religious  restorer.  A  message  is  frere,  que  j'ai  fait  empoisonner 
however  sent  him  from  Butos,that  par  ce  mechant  abbe"  de  St.  Jean, 
he  has  but  twelve  years  to  live,  Je  in'en  confesse  a  toi  comme  a 
on  which  he  reproachfully  re-  ma  bonne  patronne  et  maitresse  ; 
minds  the  god  of  his  religious  mais  aussi  qu'eusse-je  su  faire? 
services,  etc. — Herod.,  lib.  ii,  §  II  ne  me  faisoit  que  troubler  mon 
cxxxiii.  royaume;  fays-moi  done  pardon- 

18  2  Sam.  xii,  14,  16,  and  com-  ner,  ma  bonne  Dame,  et  je  say  ce 
pare  with  them  verse  24.  que  je  te  donneray." — Digression 

19  Louis  XI.    The  story  is  thus  sur  Louis  XI. 

related  by  Bran  tome :  "Entreplu-  *°  "Je  rencontrai  un  jour,  dit 

sieursbons  tours  et  dissimulations,  le  P.  le  Comte,  au  milieu  d'un  vil- 

feintes  finesses  et  galanteries,  que  lage,  un  jeune  Bonze  d6bonnaire, 

fit  ce  bon  roy  en  son  terns,  fut  doux,  et  tout  propre  a  demander 

celuy,  lorsque  par  gentille  indus-  l'aum6ne  et  a  Vobtenir.    II  6toit 

trie  il  fit  mourir  son  frdre,  le  Due  debout  dans  une  chaise  bien  fermee 

de  Guyenne,  quand  il  y  pensoit  le  et  herissee  en  dedans  de  longues 

moins,  et  luy  faisoit  le  plus  beau    pointes  de  cloux de  maniere 

semblant  de  l'aimer,  luy  vivant,  qu'il  ne  lui  6toit  pas  permis  de 

et  le  regrettant  apres  sa  morte;  sappuyer  sans  ce  blesser;  deux 

si  bien  que  personne  s'en  apercut  hommes  gagez  le  portoient  fort 

qu'il  eut  fait  faire  le  coup  sinon  lentement  dans  les  maisons,  ou  il 

par  le  moyen  de  son  fol... .Estant  prioit  les  gens  d'avoir  compassion 

done  un  jour  en  ses  bonnes  prieres  de  lui.    '  Je  me  suis,'  disoit-il, 

et  oraisons  a  Clery,  devant  Notre  'enferm6  dans  cette  chaise,  pour 

Dame  qu'il    appelloit   sa  bonne  le  bien  de  vos  ames,  resolu  de  n'en 

patronne,  au  grand  autel,  et  n'ay-  sortir  jamais  jusqu'a  ce  que  Ton 

ant  personne  auprds  de  luy,  sinon  ait  achete*  tous  ces  cloux  (il  y  en 

ce  fol,  qui  en  estoit  un  peu  eloignd  avoit  plus  de  deux  mille),  chaque 
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a.  nail  from  the  bonze's  chair,  does  it  not  also  induce  the 
neophyte21  to  bring  his  little  all  to  the  church  in  the  sure 
hope  that  his  gift  will  be  returned  to  him  a  hundredfold  ? 

Surely  it  is  not  the  name  we  give  our  God,  but  the 
heart  with  which  we  approach  Him ;  and  not  the  rites  or 
ceremonies  but  the  motives  of  worship,  that  constitute 
the  character  of  our  religion.  The  so-called  heathen  man 
may  rejoice  in  a  Christian,  as  the  so-called  Christian  man 
may  be  cursed  with  a  Heathen,  spirit. 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  that  it  is  a  crime  to  pray  for 
temporal  blessings  ?  that  we  must  look  on  the  objects  of 
our  dearest  affections  as  they  struggle  against  pain  or 
death,  and  never  once  raise  up  our  hands  or  our  voice  to 
God  that  he  may  pity  us  and  save  them  ?  Morally  that 
is  no  crime  which  is  not  the  result  of  criminal  motive  or 
intention.  But  though  the  purport  of  his  prayers  is  indi- 
cative generally  of  the  character  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  his  religion ;  yet  as  extreme  suffering  and  the  horror 
of  despair  do  and  no  doubt  ever  will  occasionally  extort 
prayerful  cries  even  from  him  who  has  the  loftiest  and  the 
purest  conceptions  of  God ;  as  such  prayers  seem  in  fact  a 
necessity  for  our  weak  Humanity;  we  will  enquire  whether 
they  are  ever  really  answered.  And  who  shall  assert  that 
they  are  not  ?  The  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
graced  with  many  a  votive  tablet22  laid  by  grateful  wor- 
shippers at  the  feet  of  the  preserving  god.     And  in  our 

clou  vaut  dix  sols ;  mais  il  n'y  en  mon  pere,'  rlpondit  ce  fervent  n6- 
a  aucun  qui  ne  soit  une  source  de  ophyte, '  que  ces  cinq  fanons  font 
benedictions  dans  vos  maisons.  Si  toutes  mes  richesses,  et  que  la 
vous  achetez,  vous  pratiquerez  un  disette  qui  augmente  tous  les  jours 
acte  de  yertu  heroique,  et  ce  sera  me  r6duit  a  la  demiere  extidmite'; 
un  aum6ne  que  tous  donnerez,  mais  Jest  four  cela  mime  que  jt 
non  aux  Bonzes,  a  qui  vous  pou-  fais  present  d  Veglise  du  peu  que 
vez  d'ailleurs  faire  vos  charites,  je  posslde;  Lieu  devient  mon  di- 
mais  au  Dieu  Fo9  d  Vhonneur  du-  biteur;  ne  me  vayera-t-il  pas  au 
quel  nous  bdtissons  un  temple?"  centuple F" — Lettres  Edifiantes, 
etc.-DuHalde,Chine,vol.iii,p.28.  xi,  p.  89.  This  is  also  pure  Ma- 
11  "  Dans  un  terns  ou  Ton  6toit  hommedanism.  A  frequent  ex- 
menace'  d'une  famine  generate,  un  hortation  of  the  Koran  is,  "Lend 

bon  neophyte mit  aux  pieds  to  God  on  good  usury". 

du  pere  Bouchet  cinq  fanons ;  le        M  And  in  the  Buddhist  temples 

pere  refusa  d'abord  son  onVande,  also,  "people  who  have  been  in 

apportant  pour  raison  que  durant  peril  by  water  present  models  of 

la  chert6  il  etoit  difficile  qu'il  ne  boats." — Buchanan,  As.  Res.,  vi, 

fut  dans  le  besoin.    'U  est  vrai,  298. 

49 
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own  day  we  have  in  Catholic  countries  but  to  approach  the 
shrine  of  any  favourite  saint,  to  see  there  pictures  and 
figures  commemorating  diseases  which  the  saint  has  cured 
or  dangers  from  which  he  has  preserved  his  votary.  And 
even  among  ourselves  Protestant23  men  are  to  be  met  with 
of  deep  religious  feelings  and  of  no  vulgar  intellect,  who 
cite  their  own  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  tem- 
poral matters.     We  must  therefore  observe, 

i.  That  the  events  so  readily  attributed  to  a  divine 
interposition,  the  consequence  of  prayer,  might  possibly 
have  happened,  the  most  bigoted  must  allow,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever, — might  in  fact  have  taken  place 
had  no  prayer  ever  been  offered. 

li.  That  prayers  for  divine  interposition  and  assistance, 
however  earnestly  made  and  with  however  a  firm  faith,  are 
not  in  general  granted,  and  when  granted  may  not  unfairly 
be  laid  to  the  hazards  and  accidents  of  life. 

in.  That  cases  of  divine  interposition  are  always  more 
striking  and  more  numerous,  as  the  nation  is  more  super- 
stitious and  ignorant. 

iv.  That  such  cases  may  be  found  in  every  creed  ;**  and 
are  ever  quoted  by  the  priests  and  votaries  of  a  creed  as 
evidence  of  its  truth  and  efficacy.85 


n  In  this  respect  Stilling  was  and  saw  no  evil;  but  since  we  left 
especially  blessed.  His  "  Lehr-  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  yueen  of 
jahren"  is  filled  with  examples  of  heaven  and  to  pour  out  drink  offer- 
God's  especial  providence  shown  ings  to  her,  we  have  wanted  all 
in  worldly  matters  ;  e.g.  do  his  things,  and  have  been  consumed  by 
creditors  press  him  for  money,  he  the  sword  and  by  famine  "  etc. 
prays  earnestly  and  money  is  Compare  with  this  Lysias'  reasons 
found ;  his  life,  in  so  far  as  these  for  retaining  the  ancestral  cere- 
matters  are  concerned,  is  a  pen-  monies  of  Athens :  'Ot  roww  vpo- 
dant  to  Huntington's,  the  "  8.  S."  70*01  ra  *k  r»r  Kvp&tvr  Bvovrcs  fuyis- 
or  Sinner  Saved.  He  was  a  man  rijr  «u  <v&aifiovt<rraTriv  t*p  'EMrjvvy 
however  of  a  higher  order,  of  an  rrjv  voKir  xap*$ooaf  &<m  a£tor  yfu* 
honest,  simple  and  not  unculti-  ras  auras  (kupols  Bvtrtas  votturdcu  not 
vated  mind.  u  firfity  81  oAAo,  rrjs  rvxys  iNxa  rris 

34  Tide  Jeremiah  xliv,  1 7,  18  :  <£  cm  uw  r«v  Up»y  yeyiynfitrrii.  Kara 

"All  the  people  answered  Jeie-  Nucofiaxov. — 184,42. 

miah  saying. .  .We  will  not  hearken  M  Of  these  reasons  I  must  avow 

unto  thee... but  will  burn  incense  that  only  the  two  first  weigh  with 

unto  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  me;  the  two  last  I  add  because 

pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  they  alone  will  probably  weigh 

as  we  have  done.. .for  then  had  we  with  others.     For  if  it  be  in  the 

plenty  of  victuals  and  were  well  great  scheme  of  Providence  that 
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We  may  add  moreover  that  this  faith  in  temporal  prayer 
is  morally  injurious,  in  that, 

L  It  induces  or  cherishes  too  high  an  estimation  of  tem- 
poral blessings,86  and  so  long  as  men  possess  these  blessings 
a  moral  and  religious  slothfulness.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  rich  and  powerful  nations  negligent  of  the  rites  and 
services  of  their  creed,  though  contented  with  and  unwill- 
ing to  change  their  form  of  religion  i*7  poor  and  unhappy 
on  the  other  hand,  diligent  in  worship,  but  ever  ready  to 
swear  fealty  to  any  new  god.88 

ii.  That  it  diverts  the  mind  from  the  legitimate  objects 
of  prayer.  But  what  are  they  ?  If  by  God's  law  prayer 
is  indeed  a  means  to  some  end,  it  must  be  a  universal 
means,  one  belonging  to  mankind,  applicable  in  all  times 
and  within  the  power  of  every  man :  as  a  moral  means 

Srayer  should  be  effectual,  I  be-  rale  des  Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p. 
eve  it  will  be  effectual  in  one  521 :  "Lorsque  ces  idoles  ne  pa- 
creed  as  well  as  another.  roissent  pas  prendre  assez  d'interet 

90  To  6*cvrvxc<v  a  leurs  petites  fortunes,  ils  les  de- 
ToV  cr  fiporois  0tof  re  kbu  0c ov  tAcov.  pouillent,  les  maltraitent  et  quel- 

— JSschyL,  Ohoe.,  59.  que  fois  meme  les  jettent  au  feu 

91  Tide  134,  supra.    See  also  et  fabriquent  d'autres.    Mais 

what  Pallas  relates  of  some  Tartar  lorsqu'ils  prosperent,  lorsqu'ils 
tribes :  "  Weil  sie  racist  atte  retch  croient  avoir  a  se  louer  de  la  pro- 
em Vieh  rind  so  haben  sie  sich  tection  de  leurs  dieux,  il  ny  a 
nochimmerwiederzumAckerbau,  point  d'honneurs  dont  ils  ne  les 
noch  zum  ChrUtenthum  entschli-  comblent.  Us  les  caressent  ten- 
essen  wollen." — Reise  durch  d.  drement,  ils  les  couvrent  des  fou- 
Russis.,  Reich,  vol.  iii,  p.  400.  The  rures  les  plus  precieuses,  ils  les 
same  reason  is  also  given  for  the  placent  a  l'endroit  le  plus  hono- 
Boltiren  remaining  heathens  (ib.,  rable  de  leur  cabane,  its  leur  off- 
p.  355);  see  also  note  supra  from  rent  en  sacrifice  des  animaux,  des 
Jeremiah,  and  Yolney's  account  poissons,  et  les  barbouillent  de 
of  the  indifference  of  the  Arabs  in  leur  graisse."  So  (Brydone  ?)  re- 
matters  of  religion, — Travels  in  lates  of  some  Sicilian  mariners  in 
Syria,  c.  xxiii  ;-—d'Abbadie  how-  a  storm,  that  after  having  vainly 
ever  of  the  Gallas,  states,  on  the  besought  their  saint  to  allay  the 
authority  of  a  chief,  that  they  violence  of  the  wind,  they  finished 
had  become  so  rich  and  populous  by  ill-treating  and  throwing  his 
that  their  old  creed  no  longer  suf-  image  into  the  sea.  So  also  the 
ficed,  and  that  they  must  soon  Neapolitans,  if  the  blood  of  San 
choose  between  IsJamism  and  Januarius  refuses  to  flow,  after 
Christianity. — Revue  de  l'Orient,  they  are  wearied  of  prayers  try 
vol.  xi,  p.  198.  the  efficacy  of  abuse  ana  curses. 

99  P.   134,  supra ;  and  see  2  And    in   Brittany,  according   to 

Chron.  xxv,  28 — the  reason  why  Michelet,  "  Le  saint  qui  n'exauce 

Ahaz  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  Da-  pas  les  prieres  risque  cFStre  vigou- 

mascus;  also  the  account  of  the  rewement  fouettt." — Histoire  de 

Ostiac  Penates  in  Histoire  G6n6-  France,  vol.  ii,  p.  19. 
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moreover  resting  directly  on  God  and  without  the  sphere 
of  the  physical  world,  it  must  be  an  efficient  means,  one 
the  efficacy  of  which  no  changes,  no  sublunary  accidents 
can  prevent  or  disturb.  But  the  ends  resulting  from  any 
universally  efficient  means  appear  but  as  its  natural  and 
necessary  consequence,  together  they  form  part  of  the 
harmony  of  Nature,  and  to  the  merely  human  eye  stand 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Now  what  prayer  ful- 
fils all  these  conditions  ?  Not  that  one  assuredly  of  Elias 
which  produced  drought  and  famine  in  Israel  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months :  nor  yet  that  of  waking 
Nineveh  which  averted  the  coming  destruction  foretold 
by  Jonah  :  but  prayer  such  as  that  which  rose  to  the  lips 
of  the  publican  when  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  al- 
mighty and  infinite  good  he  shuddered  before  his  own  little- 
ness,— prayer  for  moral  and  spiritual  excellence — a  prayer 
ever  efficacious,  but  efficacious  ever  in  proportion  to  the 
feeling  transient  or  permanent  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 
As  then  even  in  the  world  we  are  too  much  with  the  world, 
if  possible  let  us  shut  it  out  from  our  closets.  There  at  least 
let  us  examine  ourselves  and  forget  our  fortunes ;  there 
let  us  meditate  on  the  divine  perfections  and  the  great  and 
just  laws  of  Providence ;  and  there  let  us  study  diligently 
our  moral  life  and  measure  it  by  the  highest  excellence ; 
and  then  each  one  of  our  deficiencies  will  be,  not  merely 
acknowledged,  but  painfully  felt ;  against  them  we  will 
struggle  and  most  earnestly  pray ;  and  soon  sin  and  crime 
will  be  odious  and  abominable  in  our  eyes.  With  a  high 
and  pure  ideal  ever  before  us,  great  thoughts  become 
familiar  to  us, — they  are  the  forerunners  of  great  deeds, — 
our  nature  gradually  rises  almost  to  the  very  height  of  our 
aspirations— our  lives  are  the  realisation  of  our  prayers.89 

Verse  3.  "  And  To,  one  born  in  my  house  is  my  heir !" 
Lot  was  alive,  and  had  sons  and  daughters.  Lot  was 
loved  by  Abraham,  as  the  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer 

90  Effri  yap  ovfaror'  §uya  xai  navi-  $pov*iv.  *Owoi  arra  yap  or  ra  «xrr»f8cu- 

kov  <ppovrifxa  \afktv  piicpa  icai  <pav\a  fiara  rwv  avBpmmv  17,  roiovrov  avaymj 

vpaTTurras*  wnrtp  ou8c  icuAa  kcu  Aap-  km  to  (ppoprjfia  cx«v. — Demost.,  vcjk 

irpa  vparrorras  fiiKpow  kcu  rawtim  Xvrrat,  1/3,  23,  Reifike. 
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proves, — and  yet  Abraham,  who  so  clung  to  his  family 
and  the  purity  of  his  race  that  he  chose  out  of  it  a  wife  for 
his  6on,  is  now  neglectful  of  his  name  and  blood  and 
speaks  of  one  of  his  slaves  as  his  heir.  Had  Lot  the  inha- 
bitant of  Sodom  fallen  away  from  the  true  faith  ?  Is  he 
now  an  idolator,80  that  Abraham  prefers  to  him  a  stranger 
and  a  slave  ? 

Abraham  had  numerous  slaves.  They  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  him : 

1st.  By  right  of  inheritance  :  they  were  a  portion  of  his 
paternal  property. 

Sndly.  By  accident  of  birth:  they  were  born  in  his 
house — of  his  slaves. 

Srdly.  By  right  of  purchase :  they  were  bought  with 
his  money. 

4thly.  By  right  of  gift :  they  were  given  to  him,  by 
Pharaoh  for  example,  as  presents :  in  this  way  probably 
Hagar  came  into  the  service  of  Sarah. 

These  several  modes  of  acquisition  prove  that  even  in 
these  early  times  slave  property  was  a  valuable  and  legal 
property,  and  that  slavery  was  already  sanctioned  by  long 
established  usage.     How  did  it  originate  ? 

The  first  right  the  barbarian  acknowledges  is  the  right 
of  strength :  "  to  the  measure  of  his  might9'  he  fashions 
his  laws.  The  new-born  child  lies  at  his,  a  father's,  feet, 
naked  and  helpless ; — in  his  hands  is  the  child's  doom ; — 
if  he  raise  the  infant,  give  him  food  and  clothe  and  house 
him,81  in  return  the  growing  child  does  the  father  suit  and 
service;  at  first,  be  cause  he  fear  8  the  father's  strength;  after- 
wards, because  he  respects  his  experience ;  and  at  length 
because  obedience  has  become  a  habit.  Should  however 
the  father,  pressed  by  his  necessities  or  by  his  indolence, 
reject  the  child :  then,  if  he  do  not  immediately  put  the 
infant  to  death82  he  will  either  expose88  or  sell  him.  The 
child  thus  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  and  that 

*  From  chap,  xix,  29.  It  would  **  A  relic  of  this  custom  was 

seem  as  if  Lot  had  been  saved  the  Spartan  law,  which  transfer- 

from  Sodom  more  especially  for  red  the  power  from  the  father  to 

Abraham's  sake.  the  state.  (Michelet,  ib.) 

31  Vide  Michelet,  Symbolique,  *  The  exposition  of  children 

p.  2  and  7.  was  not  legally  forbidden  in  the 
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stranger  immediately  takes  the  father's  place  and  becomes 
entitled  to  the  father's  rights  r34  the  child  must  do  his  will, 
—serve  him,  labour  for  him :  he  has  nothing  of  his  own, 
he  can  acquire  nothing,  his  time  and  hands  and  very  life 
are  his  master's.  And  when  therefore  he  grows  up  to 
manhood  and  becomes  a  father,  because  he  has  no  rights, 
because  he  is  himself  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  goods  and 
chattels35  of  another,  he  can  have  neither  property  in,  nor 
power  over  his  own  offspring,  his  child  is  a  born  slave,  and 
we  have  now  a  slave  population. 

Again,  if  the  father  have  a  right  to  sell  his  children,  the 
man  also  has  a  right  to  sell  himself;  and  famine,36  the 

Roman  state  till  the  reign  of  Va-  tical  society  to  which  his  master 

lentinian  (Gibbon,  xliv),  but  pub-  belonged  (Gibbon,  c.  ii), — without 

lie  opinion  must  have  declared  any  individual  religion  (v.  inf.,  p. 

itself  against  the  practice  long  297,  note  63) — incapable  of  any 

before  that  time;  for  Favorinus,  in  legal    marriage    ("Neaue    enim 

an  harangue  on  mothers  suckling  just®  serviles  sunt  nuptiae  ex  jure 

their  own  children,  thus  severely  civili,  neque  servorum  mulieres 

alludes  to  a  means  of  destroying  dicuntur  uxores  sed  conjunct®," 

offspring  certainly  not  so  cruel:  from  Varro,  but  comp.  the  prologue 

"Quod  cum  sit  public*  detesta-  in  the  Casina  of  Plautus  with  va- 

tione  communique  odio  dignum,  riorum  notes), — and  consequently 

in  ipsis  hominem  primordiis,  dum  without  any  legal  family  (I  gather 

fingitur,  dum  animatur,  inter  ipsas  this  from  Justin.  Inst.,  i,  x,  §  10), 

artificis  natures  manus  interfec-  —and  incapable  of  giving  evi- 

tum  ire." — Aulus  Gellius,  xii,  1, 3.  dence,  though  his  confession  might 

84  The  extent  of  these  rights  we  be  extorted  by  torture  (kcu  «£«nj 

may  gather :  from  the  "  Law  of  the  pw  tow  cAcvOc povt  Spxois  kcu  tutt*<tw 

Twelve    Tables",   "  Endo    liberis  awryicafei*,  a  rou  eAc vtfcpais  tuyurra 

justis  jus  vitse,  necis,  venundandi-  *<rrar  e£«i?  8e  rovs  Bovkovs  trtpous 

que   potestas   patri   esto", — from  ostryimis,  fy  &v,  kcu  j\v  /icAAoMW  airo- 

the  story  of  Abraham,  who  drives  BavtioBai  Karuvorrts,  6ftms  arayKafor- 

Ishmael  into  the  desert,  and  pre-  rai  r*  akiflil  Aryfiv — 144,Antiphon. 

pares  to  sacrifice  Isaac :  their  in-  «-.  r.  xopevrov,  Reiske,  vii,  18), — 

alienability,  from  2  Kings  iv,  1,  the    injury  the    slave   sustained 

by  which  it  seems  that  the  sons'  being  allowed  to,  or  borne  by,  the 

bodies  were  liable  for  the  father's  master,  as  the  confession  ex-  or 

debts,  even  after  his  death.  (Comp.  in-culpated    him. — Demosthenes 

the  laws  restricting  the  power  of  con.  Pantnnetum,  p.  978, 8, 14,  and 

manumission,  Just.  Inst.,  i,  vi,  con.  Neairam  ad  finem. 

§  i.)     And  a  recognition  of  these  M  "  Bans  les  troubles  et  mal- 

as  natural  rights  was  it  not  ?  which  heurs  de  la  troisieme  dynastie,  les 

induced  the  Egyptians  to  mitigate  pauvres,  qui  se  voyoient  sans  res- 

the  punishment  for  infanticide,  source,  se  donnoient,  avec  leurs 

(Vid.  Diodorus  Sic,  lib.  i,c.  xxvii.)  families,  aux  grands  et  aux  riches 

26  Hence  the  slave  was — without  qui  vouloient  les  nourrir." — Mem. 

personality,*.*,  without  a  country,  des  Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  411 ;  and 

and  became  necessarily,  when  ma-  see  "  Toy  Cart",  Wilson's  Hindu 

numitted,  a  member  of  that  poli-  Theatre,  vol.  i,  p.  48 ;    Mungo 
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curse  of  all  uncivilized  societies,  or  some  pressing  want 
often  drives  the  unfortunate  or  the  poor  to  give  themselves 
as  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  or  money. 
This  slavery  was  :  sometimes  for  a  specified  time  and  then 
approached  to  our  condition  of  servant, — thus  Jacob  served 
Laban  seven  years  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter :  some- 
times for  life, — thus  in  a  famine  the  Egyptians  sold  them- 
selves to  their  king,*7 — and  thus  the  Germans,38  after  having 
lost  their  all  at  play  would  stake  themselves  and  their 
liberty  on  the  dice. 

Again,  the  state  for  certain  crimes  or  on  certain  occa- 
sions condemned39  its  subjects  to  slavery,  either  public  or 
private — thus  Anysis  when  he  was  king  of  Egypt  instead 
of  putting  criminals  to  death  employed  them  in  raising  the 
embankments  of  the  several  cities  to  which  they  belonged.40 
Thus  too  among  the  Hebrews  the  thief41  became  the  slave 
of  him  whom  he  had  robbed ;  and  the  debtor42  and  even 
his  children,  of  him  of  whom  he  had  borrowed. 

Again,  with  wars  as  a  natural  consequence  came  slavery. 
A  kindly  feeling43  and  some  perception  of  future  advan- 


Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  248 ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  of  Rom.  Emp., 
c.  xxxviii,  Personal  Servitude ; 
and  Aristophanes  Plutus,  147, 
148. 

"  Genesis  xlvii,  23,  "  Behold  I 
have  bought  you  this  day.1' 

88  Tacitus,  Germania,  s.  24. 

*•  According  to  the  Chinese 
books,  "  II  n'y  avoit  point  d'es- 
claves,iu  hommes,  ni  femmeB,dans 
l'antiquit6."  (Herodotus  similarly 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  early 
times,  Ov  yap  ctrcu  tovtop  top  xpoyop 
<r$i<ri,  ovSc  rota  aWouri  EAAipri  ourc- 
r«f,  lib.  vi,  §  137.)  "Les  premiers 
qui  furent  esclaves  f urent  des  cou- 
pables  qui  perdirent  leur  liberty 
par  les  travaux  et  le  prison  aux- 
quels  ils  furent  condamnes  en  pu- 
nition  de  leurs  crimes." — Mem. 
Chin.,  vol.  ii,  430. 

*  Herod.,  lib.  ii,  §  137.  Diodo- 
rus  (lib.  i,  §  61)  attributes  this  to 
8abacon. 

41  Exod.  xxii,  3. 

49  Nehemiah  chap.  v.    So  also 


in  Rome — and  in  Athens  to  the 
time  of  Solon:  "Bis  auf  Solon 
konnte  jeder  seine  Kinder  ver- 
kaufen  und  sich  selbst  seinem 
Glaubigen  personlfon  so  verpflich- 
ten  dass  er  wenn  er  nicht  zahlte 
in  Sklaverei  verfiel,  sowohl  in  das 
Ausland  verkauft  zu  werden  als  in 
eigenem  Lande  Sklav  zu  seyn." — 
Tittman,  Griech.  Staatsverf,  p.  12. 
43  A  feeling  the  Israelites  did 
not  always  indulge  in — witness 
their  extirpation  of  the  Midianites 
(Numb,  xxxi) ;  and  one  in  which 
even  civilized  Greece  was  not  al- 
ways consistent — witness  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene  and  of  the  youth  of  Melos  by 
the  Athenians ;  and  the  massacre 
of  the  Athenian  chiefs  by  the 
Sicilians.  (Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xiii.)  In 
general  however  the  Greeks  made 
slaves  of  their  prisoners.  To  this 
point  of  humanity  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  have  not  yet  reached. 
Except  on  very  rare  occasions  (as 
when  the  mother  or  the  wife  of 
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tages  induced  the  conquerors  to  turn  to  use  the  bodily 
strength  and  acquirements  of  their  captives  instead  of  put- 
ting them  to  death.  Thus  the  Gibeonites  became  servants, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  in  the  house  of  God 
for  ever.  And  thus  among  the  negroes44  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  war  is  the  obtaining  of  slaves  and  booty. 
They  fight  as  did  the  four  kings  for  captives  and  plunder. 
Lastly,  another  great  source  of  slavery  was  piracy  and 
robbery.  From  the  poems  of  Homer  and  from  Herodotus 
we  learn  that  the  Phoenicians45  and  other  sea-faring  nations 
were  infamous  in  this  way.  They  carried  off  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  women  and  children  whom  they  sold  among 
the  neighbouring  people. 

Verse  6.  If  by  disobedience  the  consequence  of  disbe- 
lief man  lost  Eden ;  and  if  having  lost  Eden  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  heart  be  evil  from  his  youth ;  how  now  that  he 
is  chained  down  to  a  hopeless  degradation  shall  he  recover 
his  former  grace  and  gain  again  the  favour  of  the  Deity? 
The  historian  solves  the  difficulty.  To  the  aged  Abraham, 
"  this  life-dead  man  in  an  old  dongeon  flong",  Jehovah 
promises  a  son,  "  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  his  own 
bowels".  Abraham  believed  in  this  promise,  and  it  is 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  As,  for  the  one  sin  of 
disbelief  showing  itself  in  disobedience,  man  was  banished 
to  this  briary  world — so  belief,  belief  in  Jehovah  is  the 
Sybil's  golden  branch,  the  one  great  virtue  which  turns 
away  the  flaming  swords  of  the  cherubim  and  once  more 
opens  to  us  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

This  particular  act  of  belief,  which  gained  for  Abraham 
so  high  a  prize,  seems  no  doubt  to  us  most  natural.  We 
wonder  not  so  much  at  Abraham's  faith  as  at  his  want  of 

one  of  their  own  slain  will  take  &  &  la  guerre,  ou  condamnes  pour 

captive  in  the  place  of  the  son  or  leurs  crimes,  ou  r6duit  a  ce  triste 

husband  killed)  they  put  all  their  sort  par  la  pauvreteV' — Hist.  Gen. 

captives  to  death. — Vide  Lafitau,  des  Voy.,  vol.  iv,  p.  175. 

MoDursdesSauvageSjTol.  ii,  p.  268,  **  See  the  opening  of  the  His- 

308.  tory  of  Herodotus,  the  account  of 

44  The  mode  in  which  slaves  are  the  carrying  away  of  Io,  Europa, 

made  among  the  negroes  of  Qui-  Medsea ;  Eumseus'  tale  (Odys.  xv) ; 

nea  is  the  following :  "  Ou  ils  ont  and  the  character  of  the  Achsaans 

6t6  vendus  par  leurs  parens,  ouprU  in  Schlosser,  Alt.  Gesch.,  vol.  i,  31 1 . 
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it.  We  ask  how  he  who  talked  with  God  should  so  far, 
doubt  God's  word  as  to  ask  a  sign  of  him.  For  us  one 
promise  had  sufficed,  and  on  that  we  would  have  staked 
our  lives.  There  is  a  taint  of  Pistol  or  Parolles  in  all  of 
us.  But  is  it  not  evident :  either  that  Abraham  had  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  very  different  from  our  own :  or  that 
these  promises  were  not  made  directly  and  personally  by 
Jehovah  Himself, — but  were  delivered  either  in  dreams  and 
visions  or  by  oracles,  which  might  be  the  first  delusive 
and  require  confirmation,  the  last  of  doubtful  meaning 
and  require  interpretation  ? 

Verses  7-17.  Jehovah  orders  Abraham  to  prepare  a 
sacrifice,  and  then  makes  a  covenant  with  him,  observing 
all  the  usual  forms.46  The  sacrificed  animals  are  divided, 
and  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  (fire  is  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  Deity  loves  to  appear)  pass  between 
the  pieces.  Jehovah  thus  binds  himself  by  the  most 
solemn  of  oaths  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  at  the  same  time 
declares  when  and  under  what  circumstances  Abraham's 
posterity  shall  possess  the  land — four  hundred  years  or 
four  generations  must  pass  away,  and  pass  away  in  servi- 
tude— of  which  perhaps  the  fowls47  that  came  down  on 
the  carcases  were  omens — ere  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
shall  be  full  and  the  land  given  up  to  the  Abrahamites. 


Verse  18.  The  Elohim  has  already  established  his  cove- 
nant with  Noah  on  the  behalf  of  mankind ;  Jehovah  now 
enters  into  a  covenant  with  Abraham  on  the  behalf  of 
Abraham's  descendants.  These  two  covenants  resemble 
each  other  in  that  they  are  covenants  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity  to  fulfil  certain  promises,  and  to  fulfil  them  uncondi- 
tionally. Man  is  no  party  to  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  made  in  his  favour,  to  allay  his  doubts  and  to  pacify 


46  See  Jerem.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  20 : 
"And  I  will  give  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  my  covenant... 
when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain 
and  passed  between  the  parts 
thereof. .  .1  will  even  give  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  into 


the  hands  of  men  that  seek  their 
life,  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be 
meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven." 
47  Similarly  the  number  of  vul- 
tures seen  by  Romulus  intimated 
the  number  of  ages  allotted  to  the 
Roman  power. — Nieb.,  Rom.,  z,  v. 

48 
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his  fears.  From  them  and  others  which  we  afterwards 
meet  with,  and  which  as  we  proceed  onward  become  more 
specific  and  solemn,  for  to  them  man  and  God  are  parties, 
the  collection  of  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Scriptures  derives  its 
name.  It  is  not  inaptly  called  the  Book  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant. 

To  this  Book  of  the  Covenant  as  regards  its  form  and 
contents  the  Parsi  scripture,  the  Zenda vesta48  or  Book  of 
the  Living  Word,  bears  some  resemblance.  Both— the 
one  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  in  the  Vendidad49  or  Law 
given  of  God— contain  the  national  code  of  their  respec- 
tive people.  Both  too  profess  to  make  known  the  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  manifested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  to  reveal  that  course  of  action 
moral  and  religious  which  shall  ensure  to  man  as  well  the 
divine  favour  as  all  earthly  happiness.  In  both  moreover 
the  revelations  of  the  Deity  are  delivered,  not  at  one  mo- 
ment, but  from  time  to  time :  either  as  the  Deity  of  his 
own  accord50  may  think  fit  to  communicate  them :  or  as 
they  may  be  called  forth  by  the  questions  of  those  holy 
men  with  whom  He  deigns  to  converse.51 

But  the  Hebrew  Scripture  promises  in  Jehovah's  name 
all  sorts  of  blessings  to  Jehovah's  people  on  this  one 
condition,  that  they  observe  Jehovah's  law.  It  makes 
therefore  their  conduct  in  reference  to  this  law  the  key  to 
the  divine  economy  as  manifested  in  the  events  of  our 
world.68  And  it  shows  us  consequently  their  priests  the 
acknowledged  interpreters  of  God's  will  and  the  guardians 
of  his  decrees :  first,  as  Historians,  to  connect  passing  events, 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  with  Israel's  past  con- 
duct :  and  secondly,  as  Prophets,  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  of  negligence  in  religious  matters  to  urge  upon  the 
Hebrew  people  the  divine  wrath  and  the  ills  that  are  pre- 


48  "'Zendavesta',  c'est  a  dire, 
faroU vivante" — Vocabulaire  des 
Anciennes  Langues  de  la  Perse, 
Pref.  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  423. 

<•  lb.,  Yol.  i,  p.  89,  Dut  according 
to  Troyer,Dabistan,  i,275,note,"  gi- 
ven for  the  repulsion  of  the  Dews". 

60  Thus,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 


Moses". — Exodus,  passim.  In  the 
Zend, "  Main  tenant  ie  parle  claire- 
ment,"  etc.    Ha.  xHv. 

81  "  And  Moses  inquired  of  the 
Lord."  In  the  Zend,  "  Zoroaster 
consulta  Ormuzd  en  lui  disant," 
etc.    Fargard,  xi. 

01  Jeremiah  xxxiv,  13,  etc. 
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paring  for  transgressors,  and  in  times  of  adversity  and 
oppression  and  religious  fervour  to  animate  them  with 
the  hopes  of  brighter  days,  both  by  insisting  on  the  bless- 
ings promised  them  and  by  connecting  those  blessings 
with  the  name  of  some  heavenly  deliverer.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  beside  the  law  or  covenant, 
consists  principally  of  historical  and  prophetical  books. 

The  Zendavesta  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  short  history 
of  the  Zend  people,  their  origin  and  settlements,  addresses 
itself  through  them  to  mankind;  it  opens  to  their  view  the 
great  scheme  of  Providence,58  the  immutable  order  of 
events,  and  the  enduring  connection  which  subsists  between 
man's  fortunes  and  his  conduct,  but  it  contains  no  special 
prophecy  and  is  occupied  with  no  merely  national  inte- 
rests. Its  law  it  publishes  because  it  is  the  law  of  God, 
the  eternal  law54 — a  universal  law  therefore — and  the  one 
law  by  which  alone  man  becomes  pure  of  heart  and  pure 
of  life  and  pure  of  deed.55  But  as  this  law  is  the  law  of 
Ormuzd,  his  life,  into  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
Deity56  as  He  is  in  himself  it  necessarily  occasionally  en- 
ters. And  as  from  its  peculiar  view  of  the  creation  man 
is  beset  with  unseen  enemies,  it  reveals  to  him  (otherwise 
how  could  man  a  moment  exist)  the  powerful  word  of 
Ormuzd,  by  which  he  created  and  supports  the  worlds  of 
light,  and  before  which  the  Dews  sink  annihilated.57     It 

68  E.g.  That  Ahriman  and  his  rate"  (Taction." — Farg.  xviii,  vol.  i, 

Dews  snail  never  destroy  the  ere-  p.  424. 

ation  of  Ormuzd ;  that  after  a  time  M  He  is  light,  intelligence,  sci- 

they  will  lose  all  their  power,  and  ence,  etc. — Iescht  d'Ormuzd;  ib.ii, 

be  finally  wholly  conquered  in  the  p.  144.  Of  the  Nosks  or  parts  into 

last  timesby  Sosiosch,  the  last  post-  which  the  A  vesta  is  divided, "  Sept 

humous  descendant  of  Zoroaster,  traitoient  du  premier  principe." 

54  Thus  Ormuzd  is  said  to  dwell  (lb.,  p.  479.)    A  more  detailed 

"avec  la  science  souveraine,  et  account  of  their  contents  Anquetil 

cette  science  souveraine,  cette  pu-  has  given  in  the  Journal  des  8a- 

rete*  la  production  d'Ormuzd,  est  ce  vans,  vol.  i,  p.  176 ;  and  Rhode  has 

qu'on  appelle  la  loi."    Eoun-De-  copied  it  (Heilige  Sage  d.  Zend, 

hesch,  §  i,  and  the  pure  Honover  Yolks). 

"existoit  avant  que  le  ciel  eut  6te  *7  "  Si  vous  voulez,  0  Zoroastre, 

donn6,"  etc.    Zend.,  vol.  i,  p.  139.  rendre  malades  et  briser  les  Dews 

Ha.  zix.  hommes,  les  magiciens,  les  Paris, 

"  "Ne  vous  laissez  pas  sur-  les  Dews  qui  affoiblissent,  qui  ren- 

prendre ;  vous  n'auriez  pas  les  trois  dent   sourds,  ceux  qui   rendent 

dispositions  celestes,  la  puret6  de  aveugles,  les  couleuvres  a  deux 

pensee,  la  puretti  de  parole,  la  pu-  pieds,  les  Aschmoghs  a  deux  pied*, 
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teaches  him  besides  numerous  prayers  to  and  praises66  of 
the  Deity,  living  words  indeed  and  of  wondrous  efficacy, 
for  they  make  man  good,  pure,  and  holy.  The  name  of  the 
Zend  book  accords  then  with  its  contents,  and  its  contents 
are  very  naturally  determined  by  its  views  of  the  Deity 
and  of  man. 

The  Hindu  Scripture  is  called  the  Veda89  or  Book  of 
Knowledge.  like  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Zendavesta 
it  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin,60  like  them  too  it  speaks  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  and  beast,  and  like 
them  it  expatiates  on  the  course  of  moral  and  religious  action 
by  which  man  may  hope  to  obtain  the  grace  and  favour  of 
the  Deity.  From  them  however  it  differs  in  its  form.  It  is 
not  a  narrative  of  different  revelations  appearing  as  facts 
of  history,  but  the  very  revelations  themselves  as  seen  by 
the  Rishis  or  inspired  teachers  to  whom  they  were  deli- 
vered.61 

But  the  Vedas  proper,  in  their  oldest  form,  consist  only 
of  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  have  little  in  common 
with  either  the  Mosaical  or  Zoroastrian  books.  As  in- 
cluding the  Upanishads  however  the  productions  of  a  later 
age  and  professing  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  the  older 
Vedas,  they  like  the  Zendavesta  (and  in  this  our  Old  Testa- 
ment advantageously  differs  from  both)  know  of  worlds  and 
spiritual  beings  whose  existence  or  non-existence,  though 
matter  of  speculation  for  us,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge.     Like  it  too,  though  more  fully,  they  treat  of 

les  loups  &  quatre  pieds,  l'arm6e  incantations." — P.  98, v.  3.  A  hymn 

nombreuse  et  impure  qui  arbore  of  the  Tajur  Veda  however,  given 

ave~cfiert6une  multitude  de  grands  bj  Golebrooke  (As.  Res.,  vii,  261), 

e'tendards,  qui  porte  le  drapeau  thus  accounts  for  their  production: 

cruel ;  prononcez  mon  nom  dans  "From  that  universal  sacrifice"  (of 

tout  son  etendu,  tous  les  jours  et  one  portion  of  the  embodied  spi- 

touteslesnuits,"etc. — Iescntd'Or-  lit)  "were  produced  the  strains  of 

muzd,  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  116.  the  Rich  and  Saman;  from  him 

58  Ieschts  and  Izescnnes,  passim,  the  sacred  metres  sprang;  from 

58  "Veda,  das  Wissen.*— Von  him  did  the  Yajush  proceed."  The 

Bohlen,  Alt.  Indien.,  i,  128 ;  and  Sanaa  may  refer  the  books  to  Ag- 

Upanishad,  Divine  Science.  (Cole-  ni ;  the  other  the  metres  to  the 

brooke,  As.  Res.,  viii,  472.  Great  Spirit.    See  from  the  Rig- 

00  According  to  the  Sama  Veda,  Ved.,  As.  Res.,  viii,  406. 
"Ami  the  self-sacrificing  deity        "  Vid.  Wilson.  Rig- Veda,  Pref. 

produced  the  three  Vedas.  the  rite  p.  xvi. 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  Brahminical 
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the  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  divine  mind.  But 
though  in  both  books  the  Creator  is  Intelligence  and  Light ; 
yet,  as  in  the  one  there  are  two  creators  and  as  Ahriman 
is  also  intelligent,  this  one,  the  Zendavesta,  was  compelled 
to  subsume  Intelligence  to  Light,  and  Knowledge  to  Mo- 
ral Purity ;  while,  as  in  the  other  there  is  but  one  Creator 
in  whom  all  things  subsist,  who  is  indeed  all  things,  earth 
and  air,  fire  and  water,  light  and  darkness,  that  other,  the 
Hindu  Scripture  necessarily  sees  in  Light  but  a  portion  and 
manifestation  of  the  Creator ;  and  because  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  can  alone  appreciate  and  comprehend  the  in- 
finite and  infinitely  varied  existence  of  that  Creator,  in 
Intelligence  it  acknowledges  "  Brahms  the  Great  One".® 

Again,  the  Vedas,  because  they  allow  some  truth  in  all 
creeds,63  some  good  in  all  men,  have  been  compelled  to  find 
the  difference  between  creed  and  creed  and  man  and  man 
in  the  more  or  less  perfect  conception  which  each  creed 
contained  or  each  man  possessed  of  the  Deity ;  in  know- 
ledge  then,  knowledge  of  God,64  they  find  all  religion,  all 
virtue;  and  to  obtain  that  knowledge65  is,  they  declare, 
the  great  end  and  object  of  life ; — and  that  knowledge 
they  profess  to  make  known.     Hence  their  name. 

The  different  views  of  these  three  Scriptures  may  be 
thus  shortly  characterized.  The  Old  Testament,  at  least 
in  its  earliest  books,  represents  religion  as  a  compact  en- 
tered into  between  man  and  the  Deity,  as  something  legal 

M  "  He  is  Sudra,  he  is  Praja'pati    (mundi)  et  precepta omne  ab 

the  Lord  of  Creatures ;  these  gods  eo  productum  est." — Oup.,  p.  82. 

are  he,  and  so  are  the  five  primary        ™  "  Quisquis  omnia  ilia et 

elements,  earth,  air,  the  ethereal  seipsum  et  omnes  existentias  ap- 

fluid,  water,  and  light. ...  On  intel-  parentes,  Brahm,  sciverit,  is  etiam 

lect  everything  is  founded  ;  the  cum  locis  superioribus  ut  pervenit, 

world  is  the  eye  of  intellect,  and  tempore  quo  omnia  corrupts  fiant, 

intellect  is  its  foundation.  Intelli-  is  etiam  cum  ente,  quod  omne  loco 

fence  is  Brahme,  the  Great  One."  plenum  est,unum  nt." — Ib.clxvi. 

rom  the  Aitareja-Aranja,  the  old-  w  "  Brahme  who  is  intellect .... 

estUpanishad — Lassen,Ind.  Alter-  is  the  best  path  to  happiness  for 

thums.,  y.  i,  742,  776. — As.  Res.,  the  generous  votary  who  knows 

vol.  viii,  p.  426.    Again :  "  Om-  him  and  remains  fixed  in  atten- 

nis  mundus,  et  illud  quod  in  man-  tion." — Sir  W.  Jones'  Works,  vol. 

do  est,  omne  in  medio  ejus  est,"  vi,  p.  448 ;  Golebrooke,  Phil,  of 

etc. — Oupnekhat,  c.  lxxxii.  Hindu,  B.  As.  Tr.,  ii,  28 ;  Atma 

a  "  Diviaiones  fidum  et  religi-  Bodh,  Knowledge  of  Spirit,  §  ii, 

onum,  et  rectitudo  et  derelictio  by  Taylor. 
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and  ceremonial,  and  life  as  the  period  during  which  that 
compact  holds  good.  In  the  Zendavesta,  religion  is  a 
moral  and  ceremonial  service,  and  by  his  observance  of 
this  service  man  ensures  his  own  good  and  advances  the 
kingdom  of  Ormuzd  and  weakens  the  power  of  Ahriman : 
with  it  life  is  a  moment  only,  but  a  moment  to  the  right 
employment  of  which  are  attached  inexpressible  rewards, 
a  moral  combat  with  heaven  as  the  prize  of  the  victor.  In 
the  Vedas,  religion,  in  its  lowest  form,  is  the  service  and 
adoration  of  any  Deity ;  in  its  highest,  it  is  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  painfully  acquired  by  abstraction  and  medi- 
tation— life  with  it  is  a  mere  jugglery  of  which  the 
ignorant  are  the  dupes — but  which  the  wise  use  as  a  ladder 
to  obtain  supreme  glory,  unification  with  the  supreme 
Deity. 

But  the  true  Vedas  scarcely  warrant  these  views  of  God 
and  religion  inculcated  by  the  Upanishads.  They  are 
four  in  number,  Rich,  Saman,  Yajush  (Black  and  White), 
and  Atharvan,6*  and  were  first  described  and  a  few  of  their 
hymns  translated  by  Colebrooke,  in  the  5th  and  8th  volumes 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Within  the  last  few  years 
however  Stevenson  has  given  an  English,  and  Benfey  a 
German  version  of  the  Saman,  while  quite  lately  Langlois 
has  completed  his  French  translation  of  the  Rich,  of  which 
the  first  book  has  appeared  in  Latin  by  Rosen,  in  English 
by  Professor  Wilson.  These  Vedas,  then  in  so  far  as. 
translated,  we  will  now  examine  and  analyze. 

It  appears — 

i.  That  the  Vedas,67  Rig  and  Sama,  consist  of  hymns  of 

**  Of  the  Rich  and  Saman  we  m  As  I  have  often  referred  to 

have  translations ;  the  Tajur,is  the  the  several  translations  of  the  Ve- 

sacrificial,  Veda ;  the  Black  is  a  li-  das  in  the  text,  for  convenience 

turgical  book  and  properly  a  Brah-  sake  I  have  referred  to  them  in  the 

mana  ;  half  of  the  White  is  of  shortest  possible  way — the  volume 

Rig- Veda  hymns,  of  the  other  half  and  the  page,  as  iii,  42,  is  to  Lan- 

the  greater  part  consists  of  sacri-  glois'  translation  of  the  Rich ;  the 

ficiaf  forms  m  prose ;  a  fourth  of  page  alone,  or  the  page  and  "  W.", 

the  whole  consists  of  original  frag-  as  17  or  W.  17,  to  the  one  volume 

mentsof  lays  and  invocations  in  of  the  same  Veda  by  Professor  Wil- 

prose.    The  Atharva  hymns  are  son, — the  only  volume,  I  regret  to 

not  prayers  but  incantations,  they  say,  yet  published ;  the  page  with 

mark  a  later  and  degenerate  age,  "  S",  as  8. 1 7,  or  the  page  with  Ben- 

-— Lassen,Indis.  Alterthumskunde,  fey,  as  17  Benfey,  to  the  Saman  by 

i,  740-2.  Stevenson  and  Benfey  respectively. 
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praise  and  prayer  ;  praise  of  the  gods,  their  beauty,  might, 
wisdom  (W.,  pp.  74  and  116),  and  beneficence;88  and 
prayer :  and  1st,  efficacious  prayer69  for  wealth,  cattle  and 
grain,  gold  and  perfumes,  ornaments,  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, offspring,  strength  and  power  to  overcome  enemies, 
preservation  from  disease,  protection  from  evil  spirits,  and 
sometimes  understanding  :70  and  2ndly,  prayers  to  be  used 
on  particular  occasions,  as  a  marriage,  for  pregnant  women, 
in  sickness,  for  watchfulness,  for  victory,  etc.71 

ii.  That  the  Vaidik  Hymns,  God-given  (105),  excel- 
lent (W.,  39,  iii,  77),  copious;  ancient  (188),  new72  (170), 
and  newest  (160)  were  composed  by  ancient  and  modern 
sages  (2)  and  by  hired  poets  of  honest  life  (iii,  267) ;  and 
that,  with  offerings  to  ensure  their  acceptance,73  they  were 
duly  and  reverently  recited74  by  priests,  relatives  of  the 
gods  (iii,  890),  wise  (94),  favourite  (40),  and  appointed 
(80)  priests,  educated  for  their  office  and  whose  acquire- 
ments were  their  stock  in  trade  ;75  and  that  they  were  so 

88  Hymns  to  Ushas,  the  Hindu        n  "This  libation  is  prepared  for 

Aurora,  Suk.  48,  49,  60,  Rig,  Wil-  thee  ;   thou  approachest  it  as  a 

son.  Hymns  to  Indra  at  the  com-  pigeon  his  pregnant  mate,  for  on 

mencement  of  Lect.  viii,  sect,  iv,  that  account  dost  thou  accept  our 

Langlois,  ii,  445,  and  Adhyaya,  iv,  prayer." — W.,  75.   And, "  Nous  ne 

136,  Sama.  Tenons  pas  charges  de  peches  sans 

99  "We  meditate  an  acceptable  presents,  sans  feux  sacres  t'adres- 

address  to  that  powerful . . .  Indra. . .  ser  nos  voeux,  c'est  avec  la  libation 

to  be  adored  with  prayers  of  effi-  que  nous  recherchons  l'amiti6  du 

cacy."— Wilson,  166.    "  Eh  !  qui  genereux  Indra."— iii,  349. 
voudrait  yous  prier,  dieux  protec-        u  "  The  careless  chanter  is  not 

teurs,  si  yous  receviez  dans  Ten-  extolled  among  the  givers  of  riches 

ceinte  du  sacrifice  nos  adorations  wealth  is  given  to  one  who  on 

en   les   laissant    steriles." — Lan-  lucky  days  sings  the  hymns  with 

glois,  i,  369.  gracefulness."-Sama,141 . "  Quand 

70  "Bonne-nous  des  vaches,  des  le  sage  homme,  accomplis  dans  la 
parfum8,desornemen8d'or.  Opu-  science  de  prier." — i, 360.  "Indra 
issant  seigneur !  apporte-nous  des  destroy  this  ass  praising  thee  with 
pendans  croreille.  — Langlois,  iii,  such  discordant  speech." — W.,  p. 
382.    "Agni,  consume  every  ma-  70. 

lignan t  spirit,  .  .protect  us  against  7b  "  Je  suis fort",cries V amadeva, 

evil  spirits." — W.,  103.    And  see  "des  chants  que  je  tiens  de  ma  fa- 

also  Hymn  7,  L.  i,  s.  vi,  262,  iii,  mille  et  que  m'a  transmis  mon 

Langlois,  which  pretty  nearly  com-  pere  Qotama"  (ii,  131 J  ;  also  see 

prises  all  the  objects  of  prayer.  Indra  held  up  to  auction  (ii,  155, 

71  Vid.  Rig-Veda,  iv,  458,  etc.  and  iii,  185).  Once  suppose  these 
71  Though  not  objecting  to  new  hymns  the  hereditary  property  of 

hymns  the  Vedas  object  to  any  a  family,  we  shall  soon  have  them 
changes  or  innovation  in  the  n-  restricted  to  that  family,  and  shall 
tual  (v.  i,  374).  soon  have  a  priest-class  or  caste. 
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recited  by  them  for  themselves  (110)  or  for  the  people  at 
large  (W.,  100  and  iii,  488)  or  for  a  friend  the  institutor  of 
the  rite  (49), — and  in  the  hope  of  a  reward  as  the  wages  of 
their  service,  this  reward  being  itself  acceptable  to  the 
gods  in  proportion  to  its  liberality.76 

in.  That  the  Vedas  though  neither  doctrinal  nor  histo- 
rical books  necessarily  presuppose  certain  views  of  the 
human  and  divine  natures, — assumed  by  the  Hindus  to  have 
been  afterwards  collected  and  developed  in  theUpanishads, 
— and  certain  relations  as  existent  between  gods  and  men, 
exemplified  by  frequent  and  short  allusions  to  events  or 
legends77  anciently  well  known  and  current  and  still  to  be 
found  with  some  few  exceptions  in  the  Furanas. 

iv.  That  the  Vaidik  men  are  persecuted  by  unseen  de- 
mons, and  are  in  themselves  weak  and  helpless,  but  become 
strong  by  their  hymns  and  in  their  gods.  They  are  however 
essentially  of  earth,  occupied  but  with  material  and  tem- 
poral wants :  and  though  some  feebly  whispered  prayer  for 
moral  purity  and  truth  now  and  then  escapes  their  lips,  it 
is  quickly  drowned  in  their  loud  and  eager  cries  after 
health,  riches,  and  success.  In  their  eyes  death  is  the 
greatest  of  evils  (iv,  161, 267);  and  yet  they  believed,  that 
man  was  composed  of  a  body  and  soul,  and  that  death  re- 
solved the  body  into  its  original  elements  and  gave  over 

79  "  He  who  presents  to  the  mi-  cent ;  e.g.  in  the  zxn  Sukta  we 

nistrant  wealth  fit  to  be  accepted,  read  that  "  Vishnu  traversed  this 

enjoys  every  exhaustible  wealth"  (world),  three  times  he  planted  his 

(112).    "L  opulence  appartient  a  foot  and  the  whole  (world)  was 

ceux  qui  n'usent  de  leur  fortune  collected  in  the  dust  of  his  (foot- 

que  pour  donner  des  chevaux,  des  step)."  This  passage,  according  to 

vaches,des  6tofFes.  Rends  caduque  the  Puranas,  alludes  to  the  fourth 

l'opulence  de  ceux  qui  jouissent  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  though  whether 

sans  nous  demander  des  hymnes."  viewed  alone  or  compared  with 

— ii,  312.  other  similar  texts,  it  evidently 

77  Thus  the  oxn  Sukta  (Wilson)  refers  to  the  three  stations  of  the 
refers  to  many  events,  no  doubt  sun  (Vishnu  is  one  name  of  the 
household  tales  in  the  Vaidik  times,  sun)  in  his  course,  his  rising,  his 
of  which  though  some  few  have  place  in  mid-heaven,  and  his  set- 
been  forgotten,  the  greater  num-  ting.  Similarly  the  cow  of  the  Ve- 
ber  have  been  preserved  in  the  Pu-  das,  the  type  or  symbol  of  every 
ranas.  But  the  Puranas  of  a  com-  thing  which  gives,  is  worked  up  in 
paratively  recent  date  and  written  the  Ramayuna  into  the  wondrous 
for  their  own  times,  often  find  in  Shabula,  the  cow  of  Vashishtha, 
the  Vedas  allusions  to  legends  of  which  yields  everything  desired, 
which  the  Vedas  are  wholly  inno-  (§  i,  42.) 
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the  soul  to  Agni,  who  then  invested  it  with  a  subtle  body 
of  fire,7*  a  chariot  to  bear  it  upwards  to  Paradise,79  the 
heavens  perhaps  of  Vishnu  and  of  Indra,80  and  on  occasion 
down  again  to  earth  to  partake  of  the  libations  and  offer- 
ings of  pious  friends. 

v.  That  the  Vaidik  gods,  in  number  varying  from  83  to 
3339,81  are  in  general  identifiable  with  the  elements  or 
great  powers  of  nature,88  but  sometimes  hold  their  office 
from  man.83  That  they  are  moreover  ancestral  gods,84  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  greater  and  lesser,  young  and  old  (71),  omni- 
scient and  immature  in  wisdom,85  long  lived  but  born,86  and 
born  too  of  gods  who  no  longer  exist  but  of  whom  they  in 
their  turn  will  be  the  parents,87  mighty  but  having  foes 

78  Qu'il  (le  tr6pass6)  soit  au  are  the  Ribhus  the  sons  of  Sud- 
pouvoir  des  dieux.  Que  l'oeil  hanwan  who  "being yet  mortals ac- 
aille  dans  le  soleil,  le  souffle  dans  quire  immortality/'  284, — though 
Vayou.  RemetsaucieletaJaterre  Wilson  (note,  p.  46)  thinks  there 
ce  que  tu  leurs  dois.  Va  donner  is  "  an  indistinct  identification  of 
aux  eauz  et  aux  plantes  les  par-  them  with  the  solar  rays,"  and 
ties  de  ton  corps  qui  leurs  appar-  (285  a)  states  positively  on  the 
tiennent.  Mais  it  est  de  son  dtre  authority  of  a  Vaidik  text  that 
une  portion  immortelle.  C'estelle  they  are  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
qu'il  faut  echauffer  de  tes  rayons,  — Consult  beginning  of  note  1,  i, 
enflammer  de  tes  feux,  dans  le  254,  and  see  the  first  five  hymns, 
corps  fortune^  forme"  par  toi  trans-  L.  vii,  S.  iii,  ii,  170,  addressed  to 
porte  le  (vide  H.  x,  14,  iv,  156)  au  the  Ribhus,  observing  that  in  H. 
monde  des  (hommes)  pieux.  0  iii,  the  epithet  "enfants  de  la 
Agni  fais  le  redescendre  ensuite  force"  is  one  constantly  applied 
parmi  les  Pitris ;  qu'il  vienne  au  to  Agni. 

milieu  des  invocations  et  des  of-        **  As  Agni,  "  the  invoker  insti- 

frandes,"  and  then  follows  an  ex-  tuted  by  man." — 32  and  36. 
pression  which  may  express  the        w  "  I  invoke  the  man  Indra  who 

wish  and  the  possibility  of  another  visits  many  worshippers  from  his 

mortal  life,  "Revdtu  de  la  vie  ancient  dwelling  place,  that  Indra 

qu'il  prenne  une  dlpouille  (mor-  whom  my  father  worshipped." — 

telle).... qu'il  s'unisse  a  un  corps"  W.  76,  and  Sama,  124. 
— (iv,  156-7).  M  "  I  invoke  you  who  know  all 

79  "Die  Reinigungsverse  spen-  things I  invite  not  the  gods 

den  Heil,  durch  sie  geht  man  ins  immature  in  wisdom." — 324. 
Paradiess    und   verspeiset   reine        M  Indra  (24)  is  long-lived, "  the 

Speisen  und  geht  zur  Unsterblich-  being  of  many  days,"  146.    Agni 

keit."— Sama- Veda,  Benfey,  vii,  existing  of  old  (197),  and  "  Indra 

H.,  268,  Stevenson,  199.  was  born  the  breaker  of  cities, 

80  "  Puks^-ie  arriver  a  cette  de-  ever  young,  ever  wise,  the  sus- 
meure  de  Vichnou,  ou  vivent  dans  tainer  of  pious  acts,  the  wielder 
les  plaisirs  les  hommes  qui  lui  ont  of  the  thunderbolt." — 28. 

6t6  devoues,  &c— Langlois,  i,  364.  m  W.  300,  the  whole  hymn,  and 

61  Wilson,  note  97  and  129,  and  compare  the  account  given  of  the 

ii,  6,  comp.  W.  57c  and  26.  Rishis  "mutually  descendingfrom 

89  Wilson,  pref.  39.    But  there  each  other,  progenitor  springing 

44 
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and  subject  to  fear,88  of  a  power  susceptible  of  increase  and 
decay,89  loving  to  be  worshipped90  but  duly  and  solemnly, 
and  deriving  from  worship  and  libations  benefits  as  sub- 
stantial as  they  themselves  bestow  upon  their  worshippers.91 
vi.  That  the  Vaidik  demons  and  evil  spirits  are :  the 
Asuras92  who  inhabit  the  heaven,  of  whom  Vritra  is  the 
chief:08  and  the  Rakshasas  and  Yatudhanas  who  hover  in 
the  air  and  linger  on  the  earth :  and  that  they  are  all  enemies 
of  the  gods  and  the  Arya  race.94  The  Asuras  are  described 
sometimes  as  the  inhabitants  of,  and  sometimes  as,  those 
black  heavy  clouds  which  in  the  warmer  zones  darken  the 
air,  and  though  they  seem  to  promise  give  no  rain,  but  in- 
duce a  close  unwholesome  heat.95     The  Rakshasas  are 

from  descendant  and  descendant  (16),  meaning  they  who  drink — 

from  progenitor/'  in  the  Vishnu  Asura,  they  who  refuse— spiritu- 

Purana,  227.  ous  liquors. — Ramayuna,  §Ji,  36. 

88  Indra's  contest  with  Vritra  n  V.  the  xxxii  Sukta,  Wilson, 

(Suk.  xxxii)  there  (88)  the  Rishi  which  contains  an  account  of  the 

asks,  "  When  fear  Indra  entered  contest  between  Vritra  and  Indra. 

into  thy  heart  about  to  slay  Ahi,  There  "  the  arrogant"  Vritra  is 

what  other  destroyer  of  him  didst  "  the  first- born  of  clouds";  and  to 

thou  look  for,  that  alarmed  thou  connect  him  with  our  own  Satan 

didst  traverse  99  streams  like  a  he  is  (p.  117)  "the  celestial  ser- 

swift  hawk  ?"  pent".— See  note  74,  v.  i,  j>.  264; 

88  "  May  these  our  praises  aug-  and  also  H.,  xv,  L.  iv,  S  v,  lii,  104, 

ment   thy  power"   27.     "These  the  burden  of  which  is  "que  le 

dripping  Soma  juices  drink  them  serpent  n'aille  point  me  piquer  au 

to  recruit  thy  vigor,"  39.  pied",  with  the  notes. 

90  0  genereux  Indra,  les  Vima-  **  V.xxxm  Suk., v.  3,4,5,  with 

das  sont  pour  toi  les  peres   d'  Wilson's  and  Langlois' notes;  there 

hymnes  antiques  et    nombreux.  Indra  is  associated  with  the  Arya 

Nous  savons  ce  qui  peut  plaire  a  race,  their  god  and  protector;  Vri- 

un  maitre  comme  toi.    Nous  t'ap-  tra  with  the  Dasyus,  his  adherents 

pellons  comme   le    pasteur    son  and  enemies  of  the  Aryas ;  and  as 

troupeau. — iv,  171.  Indra  is  an  Arya,  so  the  Asuras 

81  This  sage  united  to  the  in-  are  Dasyus  (ii,  32.) 

stitutor  of  the  sacrifice  is  car-  M  The  "  cloud  -shaped    demon 

rying  on  this  rite... for  the  benefit  Vritra"  (Sam.,  62) ;  "  Indra  de- 

of  the  gods." — Sama  1 26.  "  Fille  stroyer  of  the  cities  of  the  Asuras" 

du  Ciel,  Aurora,  les  Vasichtas  par  (ib.,  69).    "When  the  waters  de- 

leurs  prieres  font  ta  grandeur." —  scended  not  upon  the  ends  of  the 

iii,  144.  earth,  and  overspread   not  that 

81  According  to  the  Purans,  the    giver  of  affluence then  Indra 

Suras,  gods,  and  ABuras,  are  chil-  the  showerer  grasped  his  bolt  and 

dren  of  the  same  father  by  sister  with  its  brightness  milked  out  the 

mothers ;  and  according  to  the  Ra-  waters  from  the  darkness"  (92). 

mayuna,  the  Suras  are  so  called  Such  a  cloud  we  may  suppose  Vri- 

because  they  accepted  Varoonee,  tra  as  that  described  in  a  letter  in 

"spirituous  liquors";  the  Asuras,  the  Times,  Nov.  14,  1850,  which, 

because  they  rejected  her,  Suras  hanging  over  Kingston  during  the 
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aerial  powers  (Sama,  124),  the  Yatudhanas  giants  (ib.  16), 
and  they  both  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  vitiate  the  worship 
and  at  the  same  time  to  injure  the  worshippers  of  the 
gods,98  they  may  probably  be  identified  with  those  noxious 
dews  and  vapours97  which  after  the  rains  infect  and  poison 
the  climate  of  India. 

vn.  That  the  Vedas  ascribe  the  same  one  act  to  differ- 
ent deities ;  and  honour  these  deities  with  attributes  incom- 
patible with  difference  and  duality;  they  thus  prepare  the 
way  to  an  identification  of  the  several  divine  individuali- 
ties as  forms  of  one  great  God. 

Thus,  xlviii  Sukta,  Agni  is  addressed  as  Maghavan,  the 
synonym  of  Indra,  and  in  the  next  Sukta  is  further  identi- 
fied with  him  as  the  slayer  of  Vritra.  In  the  Sama  also 
(276)  "Agni  is  Radiance  and  Radiance  is  Agni,  Indra  is 
Radiance  and  Radiance  is  Indra,  the  Sun  is  Radiance  and 
Radiance  is  the  Sun":  and  in  that  remarkable  hymn  ad- 
dressed to  the  Viswadevas  (ii,  389)  Indra,  Varuna,  and 
Agni  are  all  names  of  the  divine  soul.  Again  as  sustainer 
of  the  universe  and  of  the  world  and  of  heaven  we  have  : 
Agni  (Rig.,  119,  Sama,  225) :  Indra  (Sama,  61,  Rig.  325, 
285) :  Soma  (Sama,  114) :  the  Masudgana  (Sama,  89,  &c.) 
As  the  primeval  deity  and  seemingly  identified  with  the 
sun,  for  "  he  journeys  in  a  chariot  which  never  varies  from 
its  course"  (Sama,  151,  Rig.  H.  ix,  L.  ii,  sec.  iii,  Langlois, 
ii),  as  the  only  real  existence  (Sama,  225),  as  "  diffused  on 
all  sides  like  the  ocean"  (ib.  66),  as  "  lighting  up  the  sun, 
the  creator  of  all  things,  the  universal  divinity,  the  mighty 


cholera  there,  produced  an  oppres- 
sive heat  but  no  rain. 

"  "0  Soma,  let  not  the  Rak- 
shashas  partake  of  thy  enchant- 
ing juice11  (Sam.,  105);  "0  Soma, 
the  Rakshasas  are  all  about,  save 
us  !  leave  others  and  come  within 
our  enclosure"  (ib.,  96).  "  0  my 
friends,  drive  away  the  long-ton- 
gued dog  of  a  demon,  who  would 
approach  the  ever-victory-confer- 
rmg  sacrificial  rite."  (Ib.,117,  and 
iv,  177.) 

*a  If  the  gods  are  elemental 
deities,  the  evu  spirits  must  be  ele- 
mental demons  and  (vid.  iii,  181) 


probably  vapours  or  dews,  earth 
and  air,  clouds ;  indeed,  the  deities 
called  upon  to  destroy  or  disperse 
them  show  this.  Thus  Indra  with 
his  thunderbolt  disperses  "the 
death-bringingdemons"(Sam.,76), 
Savitri,  the  sun,  if  worsnipped  in 
the  evening,  drives  away  Kaksha- 
sas  (99).  "  Indra  and  Agni  render 
the  Rakshasas  innocuous,  and  may 
the  devourer8  be  destitute  of  pro- 
geny" (58).  The  Soma  juice  also 
is  slayer  of  the  Rakshasas  (Sama, 
133)  :  Indra  and  Soma  "  orulez 
lea  Rakshasas  qui  croissent  avec 
les  tendbres"  (iii,  181). 
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one"  (ib.  165),  we  find  Indra  "  the  god  of  many  names" 
(ii,  56) ;  but  Indra  elsewhere  (Sanaa,  72)  appears  merely 
as  "  the  wealthy  son  of  Aditi",  "  the  descendant  of  Aditi" 
(ib.  76).  And  in  the  Rich  (230),  "Aditi  is  heaven,  the  fir- 
mament,  mother,  father,  and  son,  Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and 
the  five  classes  of  men,  Aditi  is  generation  and  birth". 
But  (ib.  179)  "  Agni  as  Yama  is  all  that  is  born,  as  Yama 
all  that  will  be  born",  and  (Sama  233)  "  Agni  is  the  head 
of  the  gods— the  lord  of  earth — the  lord  of  heaven",  and 
(ib.  238)  "the  all  pervading,  the  lord  of  men".  But 
Soma  also  holds  the  first  place  among  the  gods,  "  he  be- 
holds all  things,  all  the  worlds  exist  for  his  glory"  (Sama, 
128),  he  is  "  father  of  the  gods,  all  diffusive  as  the  sea" 
(ib.  82),  "  the  father  of  intelligences,  the  father  of  the  sun, 
the  father  of  Indra,  the  father  even  of  Vishnu"  (ib.  98) ; 
"  through  his  wisdom,  the  wisdom  possessing  gods  per- 
formed the  act  of  creation  and  the  men-surveying  patri- 
archs established  the  race  of  men"  (ib.  143).  He  is 
omniscient  (155),  all-pervading  (144),  "the  lord  of  all, 
the  soul  of  the  world,  who  in  the  person  of  the  sun  en- 
lightens heaven  and  earth"  (102).  So  also  Savitri  child  of 
Aditi  (ii,  378)  created  all  forms  (ib.  376)  and  within  him- 
self includes  all  the  gods  (ib.  378),  although  (ib.  381)  Vishnu 
is  the  creator  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  air,  and  from  the 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  (ii,  81)  the  great  gods  are  pro- 
duced, &c. 

viii.  That  the  Vedas  speak  of  the  one  great  God  the 
creator  or  artificer  of  the  universe,  and 

1st.  The  Rig,  White  Yajur,  and  Atharva  Vedas98  con- 
tain a  hymn,  the  same  with  very  little  variation  in  them, 
all,  descriptive  of  the  creation,  or  rather  of  the  formation 
of  our  world  as  it  exists,  typified  by  a  sacrifice.  In  this 
hymn  Fouroucha,  the  first  male  or  the  embodied  spirit, 
offers  himself  as  the  victim  and  is  immolated  on  the  sacred 
grass  by  the  Devas  or  officiating  priests ;  and  from  him,  as  the 
universal  sacrifice  proceed  the  sacred  fire  and  all  religious 
rites,  the  strains  of  the  Rich  and  Saman,  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  the  distinction  of  castes,  i.e.  the  order  and  relations 

•  m  Langlois,  Rich,  iy,  341 ;  As.  Res.,  vii,  251 ;  comp.  viii,  406,  and 
for  the  Atharya  Veda,  ib.,  469. 
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of  civil  society.  But  as  this  hymn  from  its  more  modern 
tone,  its  more  polished  language,  and  perfect  rythm  has 
been  regarded  by  both  Colebrooke  and  Langlois"  as  of 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  Vedas,  we  pass  on  to  other 
accounts  of  the  creation. 

2ndly.  The  Rich  and  the  Black  Yajush  affirm  the  crea- 
tion ;  the  Rich  summarily,  and  confining  itself  to  the  great 
objects  of  Nature,  the  ocean,  sun  and  moon  and  earth  and 
heaven  ;100  the  Black  Yajush  more  in  detail  and  with  water 
as  its  primal  matter.101  But  in  this  Yeda  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion, become  Yiswacarman  after  he  has  moulded  the  earth 
into  form,  does  not  as  in  the  Rich  proceed  to  frame  the 
heaven,  the  sun,  &c,  but  meditating  on  the  earth  he  gives 
being  and  life  to  the  gods,  and  they  again  by  devotion  and 
sacrifice  multiply  creatures  and  conquer  the  earth,  the 
mid-region,  and  that  other  world,  and  forthwith  give  them 
to  the  priests.  In  the  Black  Yajush  then  devotion  and 
meditation  are  invested  with  mighty  powers,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice  is  already  a  great  duty  to  which  are  attached 
high  rewards,  and  the  priest  already  occupies  a  station  far 
above  his  fellow-men,  heaven  and  earth  are  his,  he  is 
the  centre  and  end  of  creation.  But  again,  the  Rich102 
in  another  place  after  labouring  to  describe  that  abyss  of 
nothingness  where  the  supreme  God  dwelt,  alone,  infinite, 
and  without  name ;  and  how  desire,  in  non-entity  the  bond 
of  entity,  rose  in  his  mind,  and  the  universe  was  produced ; 
— proceeds  under  the  type  of  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  god 
become  the  first  male  is  the  victim,  to  show  that  by  God 
and  out  of  God  sages  and  men  were  formed.  It  thus 
identifies  man  with  the  Deity  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
divine  substance :  and  the  White  Yajush108  in  a  strain  of 

99  Colebrooke,  Trans.  R.  As.  Soc,    compare  Langlois'  version,  iv,  421 . 
i,  461 ,  note  b,  and  Langlois,  iv,  498.    Of  the  two  Colebrooke's  is  the  most 

100  Id.,  As.  Res.,  y,  361,  quoted    intelligible,  not    necessarily  the 
sup.  43, 44;  compare  however  Lan-    most  correct. 

glois'  version,  iv,  482,  which  gives  10S  Colebrooke,  ib.  431-2,  quoted 

a  very  different  sense  to  the  hymn,  in  part,  p.  45,  supra.    This  hymn 

With  a  little  attention  one  can'  I  never  read,  but  I  turn  again  and 

pretty  nearly  make  out  how  the  again  to  Colebrooke's  observations 

two  versions  so  differ.  to  see  whether  I  have  not  made 

101  Colebrooke, As.  Res.,  viii,  452.  some  mistake,  and  whether  it  is 
101  lb.,  As.  Res.,  viii,  404,  and  not  a  portion  of  some  Upanishad. 
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thought  fax  in  advance  of  the  Vaidik  times,  insists  further 
upon  this  identity,  "  In  him  this  world  is  absorbed,  from 
him  it  issues,  in  creatures  he  is  twined  and  wove  with 
various  forms  of  existence He  is  the  mysteriously  ex- 
isting and  various  abode,  and  who  knows  its  three  states 
which  are  involved  in  mystery  is  father  of  the  father". 
In  this  Veda  then  the  preeminence  accorded  by  the  Black 
Yajush  to  the  priests  and  arrogated  by  the  Brahmins  is 
made  accessible  to  mankind,  but  on  conditions  of  which, 
as  they  require  patient  labour,  self-denial,  and  self-control, 
few,  for  few  care  to  be  great,  will  ever  avail  themselves. 
Here  too  the  pantheism,  in  a  measure  deducible  from  the 
creation  of  the  Rich,  is  so  plainly  and  broadly  asserted 
that  it  in  a  manner  realizes  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads 
and  thus  leads  onward  to  the  Vedanta. 

From  the  Vedas  we  may  gather  that  the  Vaidik  people 
dwelt  in  towns  approached  by  good  roads  (W.  253,  i,  494) 
and  seated  in  the  midst  of  corn  fields  (S.  158)  and  green 
meadows  (S.  112),  built  too  of  stone  possibly104  (ii,  164), 
and  adorned  with  public  buildings,  as  Hall  of  Assembly, 
supported  by  numerous  pillars  (S.  147).  Their  houses, 
and  each  man  inhabited  his  own,  were  solid  (W.  106)  and 
those  of  the  better  sort  were  large  (iv,  439)  and  contained 
several  rooms,  vestibule  (iii,  109),  and  sacrificial  (84)  and 
oblation  hall,  and  great  (iii,  111)  and  secret  rooms  (S.  162), 
and  were  crowded  at  early  morn  with  clients  (129)  and 
servants  gathering  round  their  lord  (ii,  185).  Their 
stables  (i,  314)  and  fields  were  stocked  with  herds  of  cows 
and  buffaloes  (ii,  421)  and  flocks  of  sheep  (303)  and  geese 
(S.  127).  They  kept  watch  dogs106  (i,  520),  and  as  they 
used  much  honey  perhaps  also  bees  (W.  323,  iv,  382). 

104  The  words  are,  "  Indra  a  men :  thus  we  hear  of  "  the  long~ 

frapp£  cent  villes  formees  d'une  tonjrued  dog  of  a  demon"  (128) ; 

pierre  merveilleuse" — these  said  "drive  a  way  that  dog  who  supplied 

towns  being  the  clouds.    To  con-  nothing  for  the  sacrifice"  (210) ; 

elude  from  this  passage  that  their  "detruisez  les  chien6  qui  aboient" 

towns  were  built  of  stone  would  (i,422).  In  this  respect  the  Vedas 

be  rash,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the 

proceeded  from  a  people  who  knew  A  vesta,  which  ranks  the  dog  only 

only  of  mud  walls  or  log  huts.  next  to  the  man,  and  the  man  wor- 

100  Dogs  in  the  Vedas  appear  shipping  Ormuzd. 
as  hateful  rather  than  helpful  to 
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They  possessed  asses  (iii,  392),  camels  (iii,  337),  and 
horses  apparently  shod  with  iron106  (iii,  22)  and  used 
for  draught  and  for  riding  (S.  175)  and  for  burdens  (iii, 
261),  and  elephants  which  their  kings  and  great  men  rode 
in  battle  and  the  chase  (ii,  112)  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  managed  pretty  nearly  as  now  (S.  172,  iii,  261). 
They  were  an  agricultural  people ;  they  ploughed  their 
land  (iii,  377)  and  sowed  probably  wheat  and  rice  (S.  38), 
but  barley  was  their  staple  produce,  and  after  the  harvest 
they  carried  away  their  corn  in  waggons  (23)  both  as  pro- 
vision for  their  flocks  (iii,  354)  and  to  make  up  into  bread 
for  themselves  (S.  143),  and  the  surplus  they  either  sent 
to  market  (iv,  424)  or  sold  to  the  wholesale  merchants, 
odious  as  engrossers  and  regraters  (iv,  291).  They  were 
not  unacquainted  with  wine  (308)  and  probably  therefore 
cultivated  the  grape.  They  sank  wells  (ii,  138)  and  made 
canals  for  irrigation  or  for  traffic  (iii,  365).  They  travelled 
much,  but  their  roads  seem  to  have  been  infested  by  foot- 
pads and  highwaymen  (W.  267,  ii,  406) ;  as  merchants 
they  crowded  the  ocean  with  their  ships  (152)  sometimes 
of  considerable  size  (307),  and  visited,  and  collected  the 
produce  of,  distant  countries  (W.  iii,  420, 128) ;  they  knew 
how  to  vaunt  their  goods,  and  like  our  own  tradesmen, 
(Mercury  in  all  time  is  the  presiding  god  of  trade  and 
thieving),  were  in  the  way  of  business  not  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  an  unwary  or  simple  customer  (90). 
They  lent  out  money  for  a  specified  time  and  at  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  (iii,  341  and  359),  and  occasionally  seem  to 
have  employed  the  whole  of  their  capital  in  this  way.  They 
used  waggons  for  merchandize  (S.  273),  and  in  war  and  for 
pleasure  chariots  (i,  520)  with  spoked  and  iron  filleted  wheels 
(W.  89,  S.  141)  and  sometimes  covered  with  gold  or  other 
metal  (S.  263).  They  loved  rich  embroidered  robes  (i,  304), 


108  "Lea  coursiers  s'elancent 
avec  les  chars ;  de  leurs  sabots  f&- 
conds  jaillit  la  lumiere,"etc.  The 
word  paniy  rendered  sabots,  pro- 
perly means,  says  Langlois  (ib., 
227),  hand,  but  when  applied  to  a 
deity  it  becomes  rays :  hence,  when 
to  a  horse,  it  must  mean  hoof. 
Then  we  must  remember  too,  that 


the  car  of  a  god  is  the  sacrificial 
fire,  his  horses  its  rays ;  yet  with 
all  this  I  can  scarcely  conceive, 
supposing  the  translation  correct, 
that  the  noofs  of  horses  would  be 
made  to  strike  fire,  unless  they  did 
so  in  fact,  which  presumes  them 
to  be  shod  with  metal. 
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the  Vaidik  women,  the  better  sort  decked  by  their  hand- 
maids (iv,  3),  preferred  them  long  and  flowing  (iii, 305-6) , 
the  young  unmarried  girls  went  veiled  (i,  301).  They  loved 
the  bath  (ii,  375)  and  delighted  in  perfumes  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  precious  stones,  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
coronals,  and  bracelets  (i,  303,  395),  and  in  fine  harness 
for  their  horses  (iii,  363).  In  war  they  wore  coats  of  mail 
(S.  282),  well-stitched,  quilted,  armour  (83)  and  bucklers 
(iii,  207)  and  fought  with  the  sword  and  "  bright-gleam- 
ing" spear  (147)  and  "  incantation-whetted  arrows"  (S. 
281).  Their  armies,  and  on  one  occasion  the  force  of  a 
defeated  enemy,  is  estimated  at  60,000  men  commanded 
by  20  kings  (147),  and  on  another  the  number  of  killed 
is  estimated  at  12,066  (iii,  53),  consisted  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  and  chariots.  In  the  chariots,  well  supplied 
with  weapons,  stood  the  chiefs  (S.  279-80)  and  around 
them  their  immediate  retainers  thronged  (ii,  300),  perhaps 
dressed  in  uniform  (iii,  270)  .107  The  cavalry  with  their 
horses  decked  out  in  all  their  trappings  (S.  162)  were  sent 
out  as  skirmishers  (S.  175)  and  with  shouts  and  threaten- 
ing javelins  harassed  the  enemy  (S.  281),  while  the  infantry 
to  the  sound  of  pipes  (221)  and  drums  (72)  and  conch- 
shells  (287)  and  with  displayed  standards  marched  to  the 
conflict  (S.  281),  and  after  they  had  charged  and  broken 
the  opposing  ranks  the  cavalry  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  battle ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of 
the  war  rich  spoils  were  always  apparently  the  prize  of 
the  victors  (291),  who  having  first  piled  up  the  heads  of 
the  killed  horses  as  a  trophy  to  Indra  (iii,  54)  returned 
homewards  to  the  sound  of  lusty  drums  (72)  singing  their 
own  praises  and  the  disgrace  of  their  enemies  (S.  148),  and 
driving  before  them  the  children  and  beeves  of  the  con- 
quered (ii,  438-9).  They  were  given  to  field  sports 
whether  for  pastime  or  for  profit  (iii,  290,  361,  366-68), 
they  caught  wild  fowl  with  nets  and  hunted  the  boar  with 
dogs  (iv,  327) ;  they  kept  running  horses  (iv,  439),  and 

107  Of  the  Marut8,the  cavalry  of  splendour  of  their  appearance,  it 

heaven,  it  is  said,  "  ils  ont  tous  la  indicates  that  some  notion  of  a 

mdme  parure"  (iii,  270) ;  and  as  uniform  was  not  altogether  un- 

thia  is  mentioned  as  adding  to  the  known  to  the  Vaidik  times. 
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we  hear  of  a  chariot  race  of  which  a  maiden  was  the  prize 
(322).  They  despised  the  miser,  honoured  the  hospitable, 
and  expected  the  rich  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor 
(iv,  402).  On  festal  days  and  in  the  fine  season  (iv,  380) 
they  opened  their  houses  to  their  friends  and  neighbours 
and  entertained  them  with  the  songs  and  recitals  of  bards 
(188),  with  dancers  on  the  tight  rope  (iii,  272),  posture 
masters  (S.  204,  W.  24),  and  puppet  shows  (ii,  168) :  and 
then  after  much  merry-making  (iv,  161)  and  a  cup  of  soma 
the  women  threw  themselves  some  on  beds,  others  on  the 
hall-benches,  or  retired  to  their  chariots  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep  (iii,  109),  while  the  men  with  wine  and  dice  (W.  114, 
iii,  191),  for  they  were  gamblers*  and  knew  all  the  evils  of 

*  As  one  of  the  most  generally  II  se  dit,  le  corps  tout  e'chaufiS, 

interesting  hymns  of  this  Rig-  'Je  gagnerai'.  Les  des  s'em parent 

Veda,  though  certainly  not  the  de  Tame  du  joueur,  qui  leur  livre 

most  characteristic,  I  transcribe  tout  son  avoir.     7.  Les  .des  sont 

from  Langlois  the  hymn  to  the  god  comme  le  (conducteur  de  l'ele- 

of  play  (iv,  192) :  "  J'aime  avec  phant)  arm6  d'un  croc  avec  lequel 

ivresse  ces  (enfants)  du  grand  Vib-  ii  le  presse.    lis  brulent  le  joueur 

hadaca  [god  of  luck],  ces  (des)  qui  de  desirs  et  de  regrets,  remportent 

s'agitent,  tombent  dans  Pair  et  des  victoires,  distribuent  le  butin, 

roulent  sur  le  sol.     (Mon  ivresse)  font  le  bonheur  et  le  d6sespoir  des 

est  pareille  a  celle  que  cause  le  jeunes  gens,  et  pour  les  s&luire 

Soma que  Vibhadaca  toujours  ils  se  couvrent  de  miel.     8.   La 

eveille  me  protege.    2.  J'ai  une  troupe  des  cmquante  trois  [the 

Spouse  qui  n'a  contre  moi  ni  colere,  three  dice  have  fifty-three  points] 

m  mauvaise  parole.  Elle  est  bonne  se  livre  a  ses  6bats  et  (brille)  comme 

pour  mes  amis  comme  pour  son  le  juste  et  divin  Savitri.    Ils  ne 

epoux.   Et  voila  la  femme  devou6e  cedent  ni  a  la  colore  ni  a  la  menace, 

que  je  laisse  pour  aller  tenter  la  Le  roi  lui-m&ne  se  baisse  devant 

fortune  !     3.  Oependant  ma  belle  eux.      9.   Roulant  par  terre,  s6- 

mere  me  hait,  mon  Spouse  me  r6-  coues  dans  l'air,  ils  sont  prives  de 

pousse.    Le  secours  que  me  de-  bras,  et  ils  commandent  a  celui 

mande  le  pauvre  est  refused    Car  qui  en  a.    Ce  sont  des  charbons 

le  sort  d'un  joueur  est  celui  d'un  celestes  qui  tombent  but  le  sol,  et 

vieux  cheval  de  louage.     4.  D'au-  qui  glacent  et  brulent  le  coeur. 

tres  consolent  I'epouse  de  celui  qui  10.  L'epouse  du  joueur  abandon- 

aime  les  coups  d'un  d6  triomphant.  nee  s'afflige,  sa  mere  (se  d6sole)  ne 

Son  pdre,  sa  mere,  ses  freres  lui  sachant  ce  qu'est  devenu  son  file. 

disent :  'Nous  ne  le  connaissons  Lui-mdmepoursuivi  paruncrean- 

pas.    Emmenez-le  enchain^'.     6.  cier  tremble ;  la  pensee  du  vol  lui 

Quand  je  r6flechis,  je  ne  veux  plus  est  venue ;  U  ne  rentre  chez  lui 

6tre  malheureux   par  ces  (a6s).  que  la  nuit.     11.  En  revoyant  sa 

Mais  en  passant  mes  amis  me  pous-  femme  il  songe  que  d'autres  6pou- 

sent.    Les  (des)  noirs  en  tombant  ses  sont  heureuses,  que  d'autres 

ont  fait  entendre  leurs  voix.  Et  je  menages  sont  fortunes.    Des  le 

vais  a  l'endroit  ou  ils  sont,  pareil  matin  il  attelle  de  nouveau  le  char 

a  une   femme   perdue   d'amour.  de  ses  noirs  coursiers,  et  quand 

0.  Le  joueur  arrive  a  la  reunion.  Agni  s'^teint  il  couche  par  terre 

45 
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gambling  (iv,  192),  probably  made  a  night  of  it.  Women 
"  varium  et  mutabile  genus"  (iii,  805)  they  must  have 
treated  with  respect,  for  their  rules  of  conduct,  though  a 
staid  and  pious  drunkenness  is  not  objected  to  (i,  407,  iii, 
304),  are  directed  principally  against  brutality  and  sensual 
grossness  (S.  211,  iv,  231) ;  and  women,  as  Goriviti,  Satchi, 
etc.  are  among  the  authors  of  the  Vaidik  hymns  (ii,  286,  iv, 
455).  Marriage,  and  its  celebration  was  a  stately  and  a 
religious  rite  (iv,  321),  they  held  in  high  honour  ;  unchas- 
tity  and  illegitimacy  were  in  their  eyes  disgraceful  (i,498) ; 
and  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  any  woman  unpro- 
tected by  a  relative  or  separated  from  her  husband  (ii,  1 16). 
The  wife  was  the  mistress  of  her  household  (129), and  bore 
a  chief  part  in  the  domestic  sacrifices  (180),  and  even  ap- 
pears as  the  equal  of  her  husband ;  and  yet  a  plurality  of 
wives  (271,  309)  seemingly  permitted  to  all  and  necessary 
to  regal  state  (iii,  57),  and  the  existence  of  eunuchs  (i,  491) 
induce  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  an  inferior  being. 
Their  dead,  and  they  first  burned  them  Professor  Wilson 
supposes  on  the  authority  of  the  Grija  (the  oldest  known) 
sutra,they  buried  with  a  solemn  pomp ;  and  as  they  laid  the 
man  in  his  grave,  they  called  on  the  earth  to  lie  softly  on 
him  and  cover  him  as  a  mother  her  child ;  they  bade  his 
children  receive  and  support  their  widowed  mother,  and 
they  left  it  to  his  household  to  honour  his  memory,  and  by 
frequent  offerings  to  cherish  his  manes.108  Their  religious 
service  consisted  of  offerings  and  formulary  prayers  (ii, 
104), — prayers  perhaps  not  always  understood  by  those 
who  repeated  them  (92), — and  was  chiefly  domestic  (ii,76). 


comme  un  miserable  Vichala. 
12. — (O  des),  je  salue  avec  respect 
celui  qui  est  le  roi  et  le  chef  de 
votre  grande  armee.  Je  ne  d6- 
daigne  pas  yos  presents,  et  je  vous 
tends  les  deux  mains.  Mais  je  di- 
rai  en  toute  verite* :  13.  O  joueur 
ne  touche  pas  aux  des !  Travaille 
plutdt  a  la  terre,  et  jouis  d'une 
fortune  qui  soit  le  fruit  de  ta  sa- 
gesse.  Je  reste  avec  mes  vaches, 
avec  mon  epouse.  J'ai  ici  un  (bon- 
heur)  qui  a  pour  garant  le  grand 
Savitri.     14.    (O  des)  soyez  bons 


pour  nous  et  traitez  nous  en  amis. 
Ne  venez  pas  avec  un  coeur  im- 
pitoyable.  Reserves  votre  colore 
pour  nos  ennemis.  Qu'un  autre 
que  nous  soit  dans  les  chaines  de 
ces  noirs  (combat  tan  ts)." 

108  See  H.,  xiii,  iv,  160,  266. 
This  last  hymn,  when  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  also  by  the  same 
Kishi,  seems  to  be  an  invocation 
to  the  soul  to  come  down  and 
partake  of  the  Soma  juice  then 
offered. 
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At  early  dawn  the  father  of  the  family  (i,  314)  or  his  priest 
(ii,  147)  recited  in  every  house  a  prayer  and  offered 
parched  corn  or  a  barley  cake  and  milk  or  curds  or  butter 
and  soma  to  Agni  or  Indra  (ii,  75).  And  on  occasion  of 
some  great  public  sacrifice  by  a  chief  (i,  302),  or  company 
of  pious  householders  (i,  330)  or  heads  of  families  (in,  153) 
the  people  thronged  to  it  as  to  a  feast  (i,407, 502,  S.  176) ; 
and  then  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  offerings  gave  pomp 
and  dignity  to  the  ceremony  as  the  grass-strewed  and 
flower-decked  sanctuary  (iii,  38),  the  solemn  music  (iii, 
365),  and  the  religious  light  of  the  kindling  fires  (179). 
The  assistant  people  admired  too  the  number  and  varied 
duties  of  the  officiating  priests,  as  some  eagerly  filled  the 
sacred  vessels  (S.  200), while  others  of  higher  rank  and  more 
experience  now  knelt  in  reverential  prayer  (iii,  150)  and 
now  intoned  the  deep  and  varied  chaunt  (iii,  180)  or 
raised  the  clear  and  soul-delighting  song  of  praise  (W.  18, 
37  with  the  notes,  S.  182, 244),  as  with  cadenced  step  they 
moved  before  the  seats  of  the  god  (S.  242, 253,  and  iii,  11, 
365.) 

The  Vedas  give  to  the  earth  five  divisions  (S.  48)  and  to 
mankind  five  races  (iii,  354) ,  a  race  properly  for  each  of 
the  earth's  divisions.  Of  peoples,  they  mention  the  Yak- 
chous,  Ardjicas,  Tritsous,  Adjas,  Sigrous,&c,  but  most  fre- 
quently and  always  in  terms  of  enmity  and  hate,  the  Da- 
syus, of  a  different  complexion  from  themselves  apparently, 
and  following  another  and  in  their  eyes  impure  faith  (iv, 
168)  .109  They  speak  of  kings  and  chiefs,  Radja,  Kshatrya 
(ii,  197,  127),  priests,  learned  and  common,  officers  of  the 
government,  as  heralds  ?  (iii,  61),  taxgatherers  (i,419),  and 

109  The  Arras  are  a  white,  the  degraded  caste  :  "All  those  tribes 

Dasyus  a  black,  complexioned  race,  of  men  sprang. .  .from  Brahme,  but 

Of  these  last  the  mountain  races  who  became  outcasts... are  called 

of  India,  Konds,Koles,Bedars,  etc.  Dasyus    or   plunderers,  whether 

are  the  descendants,  and  still  dis-  they  speak  the  language  of  Mlech- 

tinguishable  from  the  Hindus  by  ch'has  or  of  Aryas  (x,  §  45).    See 

their  languages,  features  and  com-  also  from  the  Aitareya  Brahmana 

plezion. — Vid.  Aboriginal  Races  the  account  of  the  degradation  of 

of  India,  by  General  Briggs,  Journ.  fifty  of  the  sons  of  V iswamitra  and 

R.  As.  Soc.,  t.  xviii,  p.  275.     In  their  descendants.  (Wilson  on  Hu- 

Menu  however  we  may  observe  man  Sacrifices  in  Central  India, 

that  the  Dasyus  no  longer  denote  from  R.  As.  Soc.,  xiii,  102.) 
a  race  of  men,  rather  a  heresy  and 
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a  commonalty  consisting  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  hus- 
bandmen, and  others  exercising  different  professions  and 
trades,  viz., physicians  (iii,  262), bards  (188),  potters  (198), 
butchers  (165),  carpenters  (S.  153),  carriage-makers  (i,  322), 
barbers (237), weavers  (272),  dyers  ?  (ii,49),  goldsmiths  (iv, 
800),  grooms  (174),  livery-stable  keepers?  (iv,  192),  and 
shepherds  (303),  but  with  die  exception  of  one  solitary  hymn 
they  give  us  no  great  reason  to  suppose  that  these  several 
occupations  were  the  inheritance  and  distinguishing  marks 
of  different  castes — indeed  they  tell  of  priests  who  were 
warriors  (ii,33)  and  of  kings  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  priests  (ii,  64) — though  they  show  a  tendency  that 
way  in  their  hereditary  monarchies  and  priestly  families 
(S.  231)  and  in  the  self-satisfaction  with  which  the  poet- 
priest  announces  his  descent  from  a  poet-priest.* 

The  Vaidik  people  studied  and  appreciated  the  medici- 
nal qualities  of  plants  (i,  368,  iv,  359) :  they  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  geometry110  (i,  361, 556) :  and,  though 
the  allusions  to  any  particular  stars  are  few,  one  to  the  star 
P  in  the  Little  Bear  occurs  (iv,  300),  they  could  not  have 
been  altogether  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  for  they 
knew  that  the  moon  shone  but  with  the  6un's  reflected 
light  (217),  and  their  year,  luni-solar  (65rf),  was  of  twelve 
months  with  an  additional  or  intercalary  month  (iii,  180), 
and  of  360  days  (i,  382)  divided  each  into  thirty  hours 
(ii,  98,  S.  209). 

But  much  as  these  records  tell  however  incidentally  of 
the  state  of  civilization  of  the  Arya  race,  they  surprise  us 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  trades  mentioned  surely  justifies 

that  this  estimate  of  Vaidik  civi-  me  in  filling  up  :  and  the  livery 

lization  has  been  made  from  trans-  stable  keepers; — in  the  gamester^ 

lations,  and  that  every  metaphor  hymn  is  the  expression,  "  Le  sort 

used  by  the  translators  and  unau-  <Tun  joueur  est  celui  (Fun  vieux 

thorized  by  the  original  has  led  chevat  de  louage",  implying  horses 

me  into  error.  With  regard  to  the  kept  for  the  purposes  of  hire, — but 

trades  marked  doubtful,  as :  the  how  better  designate  the  persons 

dyer's; — the  only  passage  I  remem-  so  keeping  them  ? 
ber,  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  the        no  The  text  is,  "tel  autre  se  fait 

one  referred  to, "  les  hymnes  teint  craindre  et  abuse  de  sa  force  pour 

de  vives  couleurs",  which  only  in-  opprimer  un  plus  faible  que  lui." 

dicates  a  knowledge  of  dyeing  ;  On  this  Langtois  observes,  "  Pex- 

but  from  the  art  known  to  the  art  pression  de  l'auteur  est  singuliere. 

practised  as  a  trade,  is  a  long  in-  Ellesetraduitlitteralement/trian- 

tcrval,  but  one  however  the  very  gularem  occidit  quadrangularis.' " 
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more  by  what  they  altogether  omit  or  only  barely  mention. 
They  hymn  the  praises  of  forgotten  gods :  but  the  threat- 
ening shadows  before  which  the  awed  Hindu  now  bows, 
the  great  doctrines  which  fill  his  eagerly  believing  soul, 
the  supreme  Trimurti,  the  terrific  Shiva,  the  Avatars  of 
Vishnu,111  the  transmigration  of  souls,112  find  no  place  in 
the  Vaidik  page :  they  are  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the 
Vaidik  canon,  and  were  perhaps  appropriated  from  some 
other  creed;  though  they  claim  to  be  creations  of  the 
Hindu  mind  and  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
Again,  frequently  as  the  Vedas  speak  of  the  lion,  found 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  India,118  moralizing  it  into  a 
thousand  similes,  they  never  once  allude  to  the  tiger  which 
infests  the  Indian  peninsular  and  marshy  country  of  Ben- 
gal. Similarly,  they  never  once  name  wheat,114  rice  sel- 
dom, and  only  twice  the  Ganges  (ii,  468,  iv,  305),  and 
then  with  no  peculiar  reverence;  while  the  Sindhu  or  Indus 
stands  for  the  protecting  ocean,  the  Lord  of  Rivers,  to 
which  all  others  pay  tribute  (iv,  305).  They  describe  the 
hoar  frost  covering  the  mountains  as  with  a  veil  (iv,  317), 

111  Unless  Adhya  xvii  of  the  11S  Tet  the  lion  is  the  king  of 
Sama  Veda,  where  Vishnu  is  ad-  beasts  in  the  Pantcha  Tantra,  a 
dressed  as  haying  many  forms,  can  book  current  in  the  southern  part 
be  forced  into  such  an  allusion:  of  the  peninsula  of  India — though 
"  What,  0  Vishnu,  is  that  most  sa-  Fra  Bartolomeo,  in  the  Zoologia  to 
cred  name  of  thine  which  thou  his  Monumenta  Indico -Tibetans, 
utterest  when  thou  say  est '  I  am  asserts  that  he  never  saw  it  there, 
all  glorious'?  Do  not  conceal  thy  but  that  it  was  "olim  Indiae  in- 
radiant  form,"  etc.  (247,  and  Ben-  cola".  Forster,  in  a  note  to  Bar- 
fey,  285) ;  or  that  verse  of  the  Ta-  tolomeo's  Voyage  to  the  East  In- 
jush  which  makes  the  lord  of  the  dies  (Eng.  tr.,  p.  213),  says  that  it 
creation  assume  the  form  of  a  boar  is  still  found  between  40°  and  30° 
to  uphold  the  earth.  (As.Res.,viii,  N.  In  the  Buddhist  legends  the 
452.)  Observe  by  the  way  that  tiger  occasionally  plays  a  part  (Foe 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  are  either  not  Kones  Ki,  p.  74).  In  the  Rama- 
mentioned  or  mentioned  but  once  yuna  the  tiger,  though  the  lion  is 
by  Menu.  mentioned,  is  the  lordly  beast ; 

119   Supposing  the  metempsy-  there  too  the  Ganges,  heaven-de- 

chosis  to  be  a  received  doctrine,  scended,  is  the  great  purifier,  and 

one  or  two  passages  occur  which  the  Sindhu  dwindles  down  to  one 

may  be  construed  into  an  allusion  of  its  seven  arms  (i,  §75). 

to  it :  "L'homme  enveloped  dans  1U  In  the  Sama  Veda,  p.  38, 

le  scin  de  sa  mere  et  sujet  A  plusi-  "  sweet  cakes"  are  offered, "  apupa" 

eurs  naissances  et  au  pouvoir  du  made,  says  Stevenson,  of  wheat  or 

mal,"etc.  (i,  387).  "Propice  nous  rice  flour,  with  butter  and  sugar 

soit  Aryaman"  (an  Aditya,  form  of  or  molasses.    Rice  is  mentioned, 

the  sun) "  qui  est  no  tant  de  fois !"  i,  375. 
(iii,  83). 
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and  yet  from  several  passages  we  might  suppose  them  the 
productions  of  a  people  living  seaward116  (iv,  432)  or  in 
the  warmer  latitudes  of  India.  Again  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  indicate  any  acquaintance  with  letters  and 
writing.116  Like  the  Homeric  poems,  they  speak  only  of 
customs,  usages,  Oejiurres  (iii,  297)  never  of  laws,  vojuh ;  like 
them  too  they  love  to  dwell  on  the  nobler  metals  of  which 
chariots  and  armour  were  sometimes  forged,  they  tell  of 
shields  golden  and  massive,  but  of  none  graced  like  that  of 
Achilles  with  embossed  story;  with  them  the  richness  of 
the  material  threw  all  workmanship  into  the  shade,  and  of 
art  as  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  they  seem  to  have 
known  nothing.117 

With  Genesis  the  Vedas  have  nothing  in  common ;  the 
Psalms  however  they  resemble  in  form,  nature  and  objects, 
and  in  that  to  fortify  man's  faith  and  hopes  they  willingly 
refer  to  past  events  and  willingly  recall  the  saving  acts  of 
the  gods  as  manifested  in  the  times  of  the  saints  of  old. 
But  the  God  of  the  Psalms  though  full  of  mercy  and  loving 
kindness  is  essentially  a  God  of  righteousness  and  justice, 
for  man's  sake  and  to  ensure  man's  happiness  he  has  de- 
clared his  will  to  man  and  fenced  about  man's  life  with 
commands,  his  law;  he  stoops  from  his  heaven  to  teach;  he 

115  Thus  "the  dawn  rises  in  the  of  these  verses  no  reference  appears 

region  of  the  waters"  (125),  and  to  a  written  law.    The  Rig  verse 

we  hear  much  of  ships  ana  mer-  Langlois  renders  "prudent  comme 

chants;  we  must  suppose  there-  le  commandement  du  sage"  (i, 

fore  these  hymns  to  be  of  later  date,  140);  and  the  Sama,  Stevenson, 

or  the  Hindus  to  have  been,  at  "We  slaughter  no  victim we 

this  early  period,  great  travellers ;  worship  by  the  repetition  of  sacred 

in  the  time  of  Buddha,  the  seventh  verses     (p.  32).    I  cannot  help 

century  before  Christ,  they  cer-  thinking  that  had  writing  been 

tainly  were  so.    See  the  legend  of  known,  and  the  Vedas  contained 

Purna,  Burnouf,  Hist,  du  Bud-  in  books,  the  references  to  such 

dhisme,  235.  books  would  have  been  more  fre- 

118  In  Professor  Wilson  Aversion  quent  and  more  clear, 
of  the  Rich  is  a  verse  implying  a        117  Twachtri,  the  Vulcan  of  the 

knowledge  of  writing:  "He  (Agni)  Vaidik  deities,  indeed,  "faoonne 

is  a  director,  like  the  instructions  les  belles  formes"  (iii,  424) ;  but 

of  one  learned  in  Scripture"  (p.  as  artificer,  the  only  works  we 

194) ;  and  one  also  in  Benfey's,  of  know  of  his  are  the  thunderbolts 

the  Saman  :  "Nimmer  0  Gdtter  of  Indra  and  the  sacrificial  ladle; 

ubenwirGewaltthat...wirwandeln  and  the  strength  of  the  one  and 

nach  der  heWgen  Schrift"  (p.  221 ) ;  fitness  of  the  other  are  lauded,  not 

but  we  may  observe  that  in  Lan-  their  beauty, 
glois'  and  Stevenson's  translations 
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is  a  Power,  a  Dominion,  and  a  Providence ;  and  though  he 
loves  praise  and  burnt  offering  he  accepts  them  rather  as 
evidences  of  his  people's  fealty  and  gratitude  than  because 
from  them  he  derives  any  substantial  pleasure.  Not  so 
the  gods  of  the  Vedas,  they  are  powers  not  a  Providence, 
they  protect  indeed  but  teach  man  nothing ;  more  power- 
ful  than  man,  on  man'*  praise  and  sacrifice  they  are  never- 
theless  dependent  for  their  well-being ;  and  the  priest  who 
knows  their  favourite  meats  and  the  formulas  which  please 
their  ears  and  with  magic  influence  subdue  their  wills, 
treats  with  them  on  some  terms  of  equality;  he  deprecates 
indeed  their  anger,  but  never  with  the  passionate  earnest* 
ness  of  the  Psalmist ;  he  sings  too  their  praises  and  often 
in  the  poet's  most  glowing  tones,  and  with  a  poet's  eye  he 
looks  on  the  bright  host  as  in  their  majesty  they  flash  be- 
fore his  admiring  gaze,  but  however  dazzled  he  may  seem 
by  the  pageant  he  never  forgets  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  a 
dole.  Again,  the  Davidical  Psalms  called  forth  by  actual 
occurrences,  the  accidents  and  relations  of  life,  bear  the 
strong  impress  of  reality ;  they  record  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  faith  and  hopes  of  a  fiery  and  impassioned  soul, 
coming  from  the  heart  they  speak  to  the  heart,  and  even 
though  the  religion  that  inspired  them  perish,  to  their 
'stirring  tones  man  happy  or  afflicted  will  still  eagerly  lis- 
ten, and  in  their  phrase  love  still  speak  its  tenderness  and 
hate  utter  its  imprecations.  Not  so  the  Vaidik  hymns ; 
they  breathe  but  a  feigned  love,  they  are  hushed  but  with 
a  conventional  awe,  their  hate  is  tame  and  cold,  they  want 
the  power  and  the  reality  of  the  Psalms,  they  are  but  the 
effusions  of  a  poet's  fancy  or  caprice  or  wants.  And  though 
where  religion  has  invested  them  with  sanctity  and  power 
they  may  be  read  with  the  same  blind  trembling  fear  that 
was  once  mumbled  the  formulary  jargon  of  exorcists,  in 
us  they  can  excite  no  human,  only  an  antiquarian,  inte- 
rest; we  read  them  unmoved  save  by  curiosity. 

The  Vedas  display  in  every  line  a  nice  observation  of  Na- 
ture and  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  In  their  verse  every- 
thing lives,  everything  becomes  divine.  They  love  to  hymn 
the  j  oy  ous  beauty  of  the  morning,  that "  awakener  of  pleasant 
voices",thc  truthful  Ushas,  and  die  might  of  the  rain-compell- 
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ing  winds,  the  sportive  Maruts,  and  the  healing  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  the  ocean-born  As  wins;  they  delight  in  the 
dark  banner  and  vari-coloured  horses  of  the  unwearying 
Agni,fire,  priest  and  god,  and  in  the  vast  Indra,the  Firma- 
ment wielding  his  many-edged  bolt  and  shouting  till  heaven 
and  earth  tremble  again ;  they  show  you  the  prayers,  eagerly 
yoking  themselves  to  the  car  of  Pouchan,  and  they  invoke 
impatiently  the  very  Arani,  the  wood  from  which  the 
sacred  fire  is  obtained,  as  though  itself  a  god.  In  style 
they  are  elliptical  to  obscurity,  severe  and  abhorrent  of  all 
prettinesses  and  conceits,  indeed  with  a  certain  careless 
grandeur  as  though  the  dignity  of  their  argument  could 
suffer  no  abatement  they  often  exemplify  the  divine  acts 
and  characters  by  similes  drawn  from  occupations  the  most 
ignoble.  Written  avowedly  by  different  men  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  the  several  hymns  according  to  their  sub- 
ject display  great  uniformity  of  thought  and  similarity  of 
view,  and  seem  made  up  of  the  same  materials  and  formed 
on  the  same  models,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  our 
Psalms,  which  never  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen. 

Verses  18-22.  These  verses  make  known  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  promised  land,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  Ca- 
naan was  supposed  a  peculiarly  holy  land,  both  because  it 
furnished  holy  things  for  the  temple,  and  because  neither 
the  Shechinahnor  the  Sacred  Spirit  ever  dwelt  as  the  Jews 
asserted  on  any  person,  even  a  prophet,  out  of  it.  The 
Rabbins  divided  the  country  into  three  parts, — Judea,  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  Galilee ;  they  thus  excluded  Samaria, 
which  as  a  country,  in  its  fields,  waters,  dwellings,  and 
paths  was  clean,  but  unclean  by  reason  of  its  inhabitants.118 
In  India  we  find  the  same  notions :  there  the  sacred  terri- 
tory is  clearly  defined,  and  whatever  lies  without  it  is  re- 
garded as  impure  and  unholy,  even  for  instance  the  Deccan 
though  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  its  inhabitants 
first  embraced  the  religion  of  Bramah.119  Hetruria  too, 
according  to  a  fragment  of  an  Etruscan  cosmogony  quoted 
by  Michelet,  seems  to  have  claimed  for  itself  a  peculiar 

118  Calmet,  Diet.  art.  Canaan.     n»  Von  Bohlen,  das  Alt.  Indien,  p.  9. 
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sanctity, — it  is  Jupiter's  own  land;120  so  also  Crete  as  Jupi- 
ter's birth-place,  Athens  as  Minerva's  favourite  city,  &c. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  not  satisfied  with 
merely  prizing  and  preferring  their  own  country,  they  also 
prize  and  prefer  themselves  before  other  people,  they  even 
hate  or  despise  them.  Thus  the  self-satisfied  Jew  knew 
and  spake  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  of 
the  Barbarian  ;m  and  in  our  day  the  Starover  or  Russ  of 
the  country  party  honours  all  people  of  Slavonic  race  as  Slo- 
viane,  men  who  speak,  but  stigmatizes  all  other  Europeans 
as  Nemtzi  or  mutes  ;la*  and  the  Esquimaux,  the  dwarfish 
Esquimaux  whose  large  heads  and  flat  faces,  prominent 
under-jaws,  and  dull  and  yellow  eyes,  render  them  hideous 
in  our  sight,  regard  themselves  as  very  models  of  beauty128 
and  as  the  favoured  descendants  of  a  beneficent  genius, 
but  their  dogs  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as 
the  produce  of  an  evil  spirit.124    In  nations,  as  in  indivi- 

110  "Cum  autem  Jupiter  terrain  haut,  et  la  levre  en  est  aussi  plus 
Hetrurire  sibi  vindicavit." — Hist,  grosse  et  plus  charnue,"  etc. — De 
Rom.,  toI.  i,  p.  265,  note.  Pauw,  Am6ricains,  vol.  i,  part  in, 

111  ''EndHchwirdbeydeniEgyp-  §  1,  p.  262.  Similarly  the  Tonga 
teroemgrenzenloserStolz,sichim  islanders:  "A  leurs  yeux  aucun 
Gegensatze  zu  andern  Nationen  peuple  sur  la  terre  n'est  digne  de 
zu  erheben  bemerkbar,  und  sie  s'asseoir  aupres  d'un  Kanak  de 
allein  haben  fur  Auswartige  die  Tonga.  Le  Kanak  eeul  gait  quel- 
Benennung/far&aroiaufgebracht,  que  chose." — Revue  de  FOnent, 
die  leider  sp&terhin  selbst  die  Grie-  vi,  71 . 

chischen  W  eisen  gel&ufig  wurde."  "*  "  The  Esquimaux  say  that 

--Von  Bohlen,  ib.,  p.  60 ;  Herod,  their  race  originally  sprang  from 

lib.  ii,  §  xt.  a  beneficent  female  spirit,  and  that 

1M  "Tou8  les  peuples  de  1'Occi-  from  another  wicked  female  spirit 

dent  sont  des  Nemtzi ;  parmi  eux  are  descended  the  other  three  crea- 

on  trouve  des  Nemtzi  germanskie'  tures  who  inhabit  the  earth,  viz. 

(allemands)  des  Nemtzi   anglit-  the  Itkali  or  Indians,  the  Cabbu- 

skie  (anglais)",  etc. — Harthausen,  n»  or  Europeans,  and,  after  long 

Etudes  sur  la  Russie,  i,  327.  hesitation  before  they  would  ex- 

128  "Les  Esquimaux  se  distin-  press  it,  the  dogs  which  they  drive, 

guent  par  la  petitesse  de  leurs  The  Itkali  they  abhor  and  speak  of 

pieds  et  de  leurs  mains  et  la  gros-  as  murderers  who  never  spare  their 

seurenormede  leurs  tdtes:  plus  que  tribes.    Of  the  Cabbunn  they  had 

hideux  au  jugement  des  Europ6-  only  heard  by  report,  never  having 

ens,ils  sont  parfaitement  bien  faits  seen  a  European  till  they  encoun- 

a  leurs  propres  yeux,  quoiqu'ils  tered  those  m  the  Fury  and  Hecla; 

ayent  la  face  platte,  la  bouche  but  it  is  clear  from  their  classing 

ronde,  le  nez  petit  sans  6tre  ecra-  them  with  the  Indians  and  dogs 

s£,  le  blanc  de  Yceil  jaunatre,  Tins  that  they  have  no  very  exalted  idea 

noir  et  peu  brillant.    Leur  ma-  of  their  virtues." — Parry's  Voy- 

choire  inferieur  d6passe  celle  d'en  age. 
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duals,  self-conceit  and  contempt  for  otters  are  evidences 
of  littleness  and  ignorance ;  they  act  upon  them  in  the 
same  way ;  they  shut  them  out  from  all  those  humanizing 
influences  which  frequent  commerce  with  men  of  other 
views  and  other  customs  would  naturally  bring  with  it. 
They  are  barriers  truly  impregnable  to  all  improvement. 

This  chapter  is  written  with  the  name  Jehovah. 

Does  this  chapter  narrate  one  or  two  distinct  visions  ? 
The  Lord  appears  to  Abraham  in  the  night  or  at  least  be- 
fore the  sun  has  risen,  while  the  stars  are  yet  shining  in 
the  heaven,  and  having  promised  him  a  numerous  poste- 
rity leaves  him,  and  the  vision  is  closed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  refers  to  other  and  subsequent  events.  Or  does 
the  Lord  before  he  leaves  allude  to  Abraham's  inheritance 
of  Canaan  and  order  him  for  a  sign  to  prepare  a  certain 
sacrifice  ?  And  are  we  then  to  suppose :  that  when  morn- 
ing appears  Abraham  busies  himself  in  choosing  out  the 
necessary  animals,  in  slaying  them,  dividing  them,  and 
laying  them  one  upon  another :  and  that  before  the  sacri- 
fice is  ready  the  day  is  far  advanced,  and  that  not  until  the 
sun  has  gone  down  is  the  sacrifice  consumed  ?  In  this  last 
case,  this  chapter  would  narrate  the  occurrences  of  a  night, 
a  day,  and  a  portion  of  another  night.  In  the  former,  any 
period  of  time  may  intervene  between  the  visions. 

Of  this  last  vision  Eichhorn  views  with  suspicion,  as 
addenda  of  the  first  compiler  of  Genesis  or  of  some  later 
editor, — 

i.  All  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  Abraham's  descendants.  For,  first,  it  has  the 
distinctness  of  history ;  and,  secondly,  it  appears  unneces- 
sarily thrust  in  between  Abraham's  question  and  the  an- 
swer to  it, — the  consumption  of  the  sacrifice  by  fire  from 
heaven. 

ii.  All  that  which  relates  to  the  boundaries  of  Canaan. 
For  these  boundaries  are  neither  in  accordance  with  those 
set  by  Moses  nor  with  Joshua's  plan  of  conquest,  and  only 
in  the  time  of  David  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  extend  to 
them.  Eichhorn  observes  moreover  that  the  people  after- 
wards mentioned  (Kenites,  &c.)  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
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of  Palestine,  but  only  that  part  known  as  Canaan, — that 
part  oyer  which  Abraham  wandered, — and  which  Moses 
claimed  for  Israel,  and  Joshua  invaded.126 

With  this  chapter  we  may  connect  the  belief  of  the 
Israelites : 

i.  That  the  promises  of  God,  though  not  immediately 
fulfilled,  were  certain  of  fulfilment. 

ii.  That  it  was  lawful  and  permissible  for  them  to  ask 
of  God  some  sign  by  which  they  might  be  assured  that  his 
promises  would  certainly  be  fulfilled.  Thus  Gideon  ob- 
tains a  sign  in  the  dried  fleece  (Judges  vi),  Hezekiah  in. 
the  retiring  sun  (2  Kings  xx,  11)  ;  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  (and  though  all  Christianity  is 
eager  to  stone  them  for  it,  can  we  honestly  blame  them  ?) 
the  Pharisees  demanded  of  Christ  a  sign  from  heaven, 
in  order  that  they  might  know  him  as  the  Messiah. 

"°  Eichhoro,  Einleitung  in  das  Alt.  Test.,  §  49. 
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Abraham  and  Sarah  have  no  doubt  often  spoken  toge- 
ther of  the  promises  of  Jehovah,  and  Sarah  has  buoyed 
herself  up  with  the  hope  that  through  her  these  promises 
would  be  fulfilled.  But  years  have  run  their  course,  she 
is  old  and  without  children  or  the  prospect  of  children, 
and  despairing  now  of  becoming  herself  a  mother  she  is 
content  to  become  by  adoption1  the  mother  of  Abraham's 
offspring.  She  therefore  desires  Hagar  to  supply  her 
place  in  her  husband's  bed,  in  the  hope  that  by  means  of 
her  handmaid  (according  to  a  custom  which  probably  did 
not  originate  with  Abraham  and  which  certainly  prevailed 
with  the  later  patriarchs  and  still  subsists  in  India8  and 
China,3)  she  may  obtain  a  child. 

Verse  3.  Sarai  was  now  seventy-five  years  of  age.    She 

1  See  the  account  of  Juno's        *  In  China :  "L'epouse  legitime 

adoption  of  Hercules  (Diod.  Sic,  est  la  settle  censtemirede  la familU; 

lib.  iv,c.x);  and  see  also  Michelet,  lea  file  des  concubines  lui  appar- 

Symbolique,  p.  10-14.  tiennent,  elle  a  sur  eux  les  mdmes 

9  I  conclude  so,  for  the  passage  droits  que  sur  ses  propres  enfans, 

does  not  distinctly  state  this :  "Si  ils  lui  doivent  les  mimes  respects et 

Ton  voit,"  says  Dubois,  "  des  gens  la  mime  obeissance.  Ge  n'est  qu'en 

d'un  rang  inierieur  vivre  avec  plu-  vertu  de  cette  espece  de  filiation 

sieurs  femmes,  une  seule  d'entre  et  d'adoption  qu'ils  sont  regarded 

elles  porte  le  titre  et  le  nom  d'6-  commedelafanrilleetlesfrdresde 

pouse,  les  autres  ne  sont  que  des  leurs  freres ;  et  encore  la  loi  m&ne 

concubines.  Dans  plusieurs  castes,  les  met-elle  au  dessous  d'eux ;  quoi- 

les  enfans  qui  naissent  des  derni-  qu'ils  soient  les  aines,  leurs  cadets 

ires  sont  des  bdtards;  et  si  le  pere  ont  le  pas  avant  eux  dans  les  c6r£- 

meurt  sans  avoir  dispos6  d'une  monies,  dans  les  assembles,  et  dans 

partie  de  ses  biens  en  leur  faveur,  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  a  la  vie  civile." 

ils  sont  exclus  du  partage  com-  Doct.  des  Chin,  sur  la  Pi6t6  Filiale, 

mun." — Moeurs  des  Indes,  i,  288.  M6m.  des  Chinois,  vol.  iv,  p.  289. 
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was  ten  years  younger  than  Abraham/  and  consequently 
sixty-five  when  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity  was 
first  made  to  her  husband.  If  then  of  that  posterity  she 
hoped  to  be  the  mother,  either  the  physical  laws  of  women 
must  in  that  age  have  been  other  than  they  now  are,  or  the 
whole  history  of  Abraham  and  Sarai,  however  the  ration- 
alists may  explain  it  by  some  idiosyncracy  of  constitution, 
was  from  their  mid-age  to  their  deaths  a  continued  miracle. 

Verses  4-6.  Poor  Abraham !  His  wives  have  little  re- 
spect  for  him,  they  wrangle  in  his  very  presence :  the 
youthful  handmaid  despises  her  aged  mistress,  and  the 
mistress  in  her  turn  avenges  herself  and  bitterly  on  her 
handmaid.  Poor  Abraham  !  Amiable  perhaps  but  cer- 
tainly weak  and  indolent  he  allows  things  to  take  their 
course,  contented  so  his  peace  be  not  disturbed,  happy  so 
he  may  overlook  what  is  not  forced  upon  his  attention. 
Such  is  the  judgment  our  age  may  pass  upon  Abraham ; 
but  whether  his  own  would  so  hardly  judge  him  is  another 
question.  Hagar  is  Sarai's  maid, — her  slave.  To  Hagar's 
services  Sarai  has  a  right, — over  her  life  power.  Sarai 
heaps  on  Hagar  kindness,  even  honour :  and  Hagar  as 
the  mother  of  Abraham's  heir  claims,  if  not  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  Abraham's  household  and  the  queen  of  his  harem, 
to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  his  wife,  she  repays  Sarai  with 
ingratitude  and  contempt.  Of  these  intrigues  and  quarrels 
in  the  women's  apartments,5  Abraham,  like  other  oriental 
lords,  is  ignorant,  until  Sarai  appeals  to  his  authority  and 
enquires  whether  her  maid  has  his  support  and  warranty.6 
Abraham  disavows  the  pretensions  of  Hagar,  and  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  yet  unborn  child  admits  the  right  of 
Sarai  over  her  own  slave.7    Abraham  subsumes  his  hopes 


4  Vide  chap,  xvii,  17. 

•  From  the  story  of  Rachel  and 
the  images  (Gen.  xxxi),  and  the 
fact  that  Sarah  is  not  present  when 
Abraham  entertains  the  three 
strangers  (chap,  xviii},  I  conclude 
that  the  women  lived  apart  from 
the  men.  If  so,  as  in  Jacob's  fa- 
mily, they  must  have  had  intri- 
gues, etc.,  among  themselves. 

•  Thus  among  the  N.  A.  Indians 


Hunter  informs  us  that  "when  any 
difference  exists  between  the  wives 
of  an  Indian,  he  is  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  offended  party  : 
he  does  not  however  interfere  in 
their  affairs,  but  leaves  them  to 
settle  their  own  disputes,  which 
oftentimes  terminate  in  his  sepa- 
rating from  one  of  them." — Cap- 
tivity, 244. 
7  Sarah's  right  over  her  servant 
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and  his  affections  to  his  sense  of  justice.  His  view  of  the 
moral  duties  may  be  confined, — may  not  be  such  as  ours, 
— but  his  observance  of  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

Verses  7-9.  Those  modern  Palsephati,  the  rationalists, 
explain  away  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  this  chapter 
in  the  most  common-place  manner  possible.  This  angel 
of  the  Lord,  say  they — and  they  bid  us  remark  that  his 
appearance  excites  no  surprise — is  merely  some  stranger 
whom  Hagar  accidentally  met  at  the  well,  and  to  whom 
accordingly  she  told  all  her  grievances ; — how  she  had 
been  loved  of  her  master,  and  how  her  mistress  had  grown 
jealous  of  her ;  and  how,  though  she  was  indeed  with  child, 
she  had  run  away  from  home  to  escape  persecution.  The 
stranger  hears  her  tale,  and  very  sensibly  advises  her  to 
return  and  submit  herself  into  her  mistress's  hands ;  better 
that  than  starve  in  the  wilderness ; — and  Hagar  very  sen- 
sibly follows  his  advice. 

This  explanation  clearly  does  away  with  all  that  is 
miraculous  in  these  events,  and  must  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  dislike  the  unusual,  the  extraordinary ; 
but  assuredly  the  gist  of  the  tale  is  neither  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  nor  in  the  advice  he  offers,  but  in  his 
prophecy  which  discloses  to  Hagar  the  fortunes  and  the 
fate  of  her  unborn  son,  and  thus  makes  known  to  her  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  And  that  prophecy  nevertheless  we 
must  according  to  these  men  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  moral 
merely,  which  the  author  of  Genesis,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  power  and  the  character  of  the  Ishmaelites,  casu- 
ally throws  into  his  narrative  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  Hebrew  people.8  But  though  this  book 
of  Genesis  lays  no  definite  claim  to  the  honours  of  inspira- 

once  allowed  by  Abraham,  Sarah  ing  assented,  he  takes  no  precau- 
could  treat  Hagar  as  she  pleased,  tions  to  prevent  the  cruelty  of  his 
Thus,  when  Amestris  at  the  royal  wife,  which  was  worse  than  bar- 
banauet  asked  of  Xerxes  her  hus-  barous. — Herod.,  lib.  ix,  110-112. 
bana,  to  give  her  the  wife  of  his  8  Eichhorn,Recension^y.£.F.O. 
brother,  Xerxes,  obliged  by  cub-  RosenmuUeri  Scholia  in  Yet.  Test, 
torn,  though  reluctantly,  assented,  in  Bibliothek  der  Biblischen  Lite- 
He  foresaw  the  treatment  that  ratur,  vol.  yi,  p.  1023. 
awaited  his  sister-in-law ;  but  hav- 
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tion,  and  though  it  may  even  be  a  collection  of  legends 
which  in  their  tradition  from  father  to  son  acquired  with 
each  generation  some  new  marvel, — yet,  as  its  very  end 
and  purport  is  to  show  Jehovah's  secret  dealings  with  the 
family  of  Abraham,  to  reduce  its  miraculous  interpositions 
to  natural  occurrences  hyperbolically  or  poetically  narrated, 
is  to  extract  from  the  lemon  its  acidity,  from  the  sugar  its 
sweetness,  and  to  hold  up  what  remains,  the  caput  mor- 
tuum,  as  the  real  lemon  and  the  real  sugar.  It  is  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  No :  be- 
cause this  book  contains  the  religious  views  of  a  people, 
of  an  age,  as  a  religious  book  we  must  examine  and  judge 
it.  We  may  refuse  to  accept  its  views  but  we  cannot  alter 
them,  nor  can  we  pare  down  its  narrations  till  they  square 
with  our  own  notions  of  life  or  of  the  Deity. 

Verses  11-12.  To  be  told  that  the  child  for  whom  we 
have  longed  and  prayed  would  be  no  better  than  a  common 
though  a  successful  robber  and  the  father  of  robbers, — 
that  he  would  live  hated  of  men,  and  almost  necessarily 
hating  them,  would  be  for  us  no  very  consolatory  intelli- 
gence. Among  the  olden  people9  however  another  code  of 
morality  obtained ;  they  took  another  and  more  confined 
view  of  duty.  They  looked  too  much  to  results  ;  and  as 
these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Deity,  success  in  their  eyes 
justified  almost  any  means.  Fate  or  destiny  too  solved 
many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  life  :  it  made  any  profes- 
sion honourable.     He  who  was  "  to  the  manner  born" 

9  Homer  speaks  of  Autolycus  when  the  priest,  performing  the 

with  respect---  ceremony  called  'catching  the  spi- 

'Ot  a*6p*wovs  «K«xaffTo  lit  of  the  god',  infused  a  portion  of 

KXnroewp  0*  Spxtp  tc  0«ot  ftc  ol  avros  it  into  the  unconscious  child,  that 

the***  it  might  become  a  clever  and  dex- 

'EpMtios.  Od.xix,395,and  note  from  teroue  stealer" — Russell's  Polvne- 

Julian  and  Plato,  in  Clarke's  ed.  sia,  p.  70.    Among  the  Eookies, 

And  in  the  South  Sea  islands;  be-  also  a  wild  Indian  tribe,  "  next  to 

fore  the  introduction  of  Christi-  personal  valour  the  accomplish- 

anity,  "  mothers  used  to  dedicate  ment  most  esteemed  in  a  warrior 

their  children  to  one  of  the  deities,  is  superior  address  in  stealing,  and 

but  principally  to  Hiro,  god  of  if  a  thief  can  convey  undiscovered 

thieves,  or  to  Oro  god  of  war.     If  to  his  own  house  his  neighbour's 

to  the  former,  the  parent,  before  property,  it  cannot  be  afterwards 

the  birth  of  the  babe,  went  to  the  claimed."— As.  Res.,  vii,  pp.  189- 

temple  with  the  suitable  offerings;  193. 
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rejoiced  in  the  occupation  of  his  fathers.  Thus  in  India 
the  caste  of  robbers  in  the  Marava  is  to  this  day  a  high 
caste  ;10  and  formerly  in  Egypt,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,11  the  thief's  was  a  regular  and  recognized 
calling, — a  trade,  having  its  corporation  ;  and  one  there- 
fore which  though  not  perhaps  in  high  repute  had  never- 
theless its  rights  and  privileges.  And  in  Sparta  similarly 
not  theft  but  discovery  was  disgraceful.  Hagar  saw  in 
this  prophecy  merely  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
powerful  people. 

Verse  13.  From  this  verse  it  would  seem  that  this  angel 
of  Jehovah,  whom  Moses  himself  (ver.  7)  calls  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord"  but  whom  Hagar  at  first  mistook  for  a  mere 
man,  was  Jehovah  himself.13  We  may  also  observe  that 
Hagar's  exclamation,  "  Have  I  also  here  looked  for  thee !" 
implied  surprise  at  meeting  Jehovah  in  such  a  place ;  in 
the  house  or  tent  of  Abraham  she  might  have  expected  to 
see  him ;  but  not  here  in  the  desert. 

This  chapter  is  written  with  the  name  Jehovah,  who  in 
it  twice  bears  the  title  of  Adonai18 — Lord ;  a  title  which 
the  Jews  applied  to  their  Deity  exclusively.  Like  the 
other  portions  of  Genesis  written  with  the  same  name,  Je- 
hovah, it  delights  in  etymologies.  It  gives  us  for  instance 
the  etymology : 

10  "  Les  princes,"  says  Dubois,  says  that  every  one  who  wished  to 
"  sont  de  cette  tribu,  et  la  profes-  become  a  thief  had  but  to  inscribe 
sion  de  voleur  n'a  rien  d'infame,  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  cap- 
ni  pour  eux,  ni  pour  aucun  des  in-  tain  of  the  thieves,  to  whom  he  was 
dividus  qui  composent  la  caste,  obliged  to  carry  everything  he 
parcequ'en  volant  Us  sont  censes  stole.  To  the  captain,  all  who  were 
/aire  leur  devoir,  et  user  settlement  robbed  applied ;  and  on  giving  up 
oVun  droit  inni.  lis  ne  rougissent  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  arti- 
nullement  de  leur  caste ;  et  lore-  cle  lost,  it  was  restored  to  them, 
qu'on  demande  a  un  caller  a  quelle  ia  But  conf.  Shumann  ad  h.  1. 
tribu  il  appartient,  il  repond  har-  u>  Who  would  see  the  thousand 
diment,  '  Je  suis  un  voleur.' " —  mystic  meanings  of  this  word — for 
Mcours  des  Indes,  vol.  i,  p.  5.  By  in  Hebrew  a  "  rose  by  any  other 
the  way,  Haafner  bears  very  dif-  name"  does  not  "  smell  as  sweet" 
ferent  testimony  to  the  morals  of  — I  refer  to  Glassii  Philol.  Sacra, 
the  Hindus.  He  assures  us  that  c.  de  Ling.  Heb.  Necessitate.  For 
among  them  the  only  thieves  by  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
profession  are  the  Europeans.  to  the  art*.  Adonai,  by  Gesenius, 

11  Lib.  i,  chap,  xxviii,  §  ii.    He  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop. 
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1st.  Of  Ishmael — God  heareth. 

2ndly.  Of  the  well,  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  well  of  him  that 
liveth  and  seeth ;  and 

Srdly.  It  either  associates  with  Hagar  a  story  corre- 
sponding with  her  name,  which  signifies  flight  or  fugitive,14 
or  it  gives  Sarai's  maid  a  name,  which  corresponds  with 
her  story. 

Of  the  prophecy  in  this  chapter  we  may  observe,  that 
though  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  merely,  it  has  been 
much  more  literally  and  strictly  fulfilled  than  that  other 
and  principal  prophecy  so  often  repeated  and  so  solemnly 
sworn  to,  which  gave  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (evidently 
meaning  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  Sarah)  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan for  an  everlasting  possession.19 

H.GeseniuB,  art.  Hagar,  Ersch  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 

and  Gruber's  Encyclop.  may  he  said  to  inherit  the  land  to 

M  Vide  xiii,  15,  and  xvii,  2.    I  this   day — though,  indeed,  they 

have  said  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  rather  till  and  wander  over  it  as 

Sarah.  Such  the  prophecy  clearly  serfs  than  possess  it  as  free  men. 
intends;  for  in  some  measure  the 
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GENESIS  xvn,  1-27. 

Verse  1.  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God".  Elohim  Schad 
dai.  According  to  Michaelis,1  this  like  Jehovah  is  the 
name  of  the  Deity, — and  one  which  he  bears  in  allusion 
to  the  Creation,  according  to  the  Rabbi  Eliezer.  "  Ex- 
tensi  autem  sunt  cceli,  atque  progressi  sunt,  donee  iis  dixit : 
sufficit.  Hinc  etiam  vocatur  nomen  ejus  Schaddai,  suffi- 
cient ;  quia  affatus  est  coelos,  sufficit,  atque  substiterunt".8 

Allmight  is  the  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  most  creeds. 
The  Samojedes3  acknowledge  a  supreme  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things  and  sovereignly  good  and  beneficent.  The 
Chang-ti  or  Tien  of  the  Chinese  is  the  supreme  Emperor 
of  Heaven  and  supremely  powerful.4  Ormuzd  of  Persia 
"  est  celui  qui  actuellement  peut  tout".5  Zeus  of  Greece 
we  are  told  hwa-rai  airavra,  can  all  things;  and  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans  is  Jupiter  Omnipotens,  Pater  Ornni- 
potens,  &c.6  When  however  we  remember,  that  Abraham 
smiled  incredulously  at  the  promise  of  the  Almighty  Elo- 
him;7 that  the  Samojedes8  oppose  to  their  supreme  and 
beneficent  Deity  a  supreme  and  maleficent  Spirit;  that 
with  the  Tien  the  earth  is  coeval ;  that  Zeus  or  Jupiter 


1  Comment,  ad  h.  1. 

1  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Disserta- 
tio.  p.  50,  Oupnek'hat. 

*  "  Les  Samojedes  admettent 
l'existence  d'un  dtre  supreme,  cr6- 
ateurde  tout,souverainement  bon 

et  bienfaisan  t lis  joignirent  a 

cette  idee,celle  d'un  Stre  iternel  et 
invisible,  trespuissant,  quoiquesub- 
ordonn$  au  premier,  et  enclin  a 


faire  du  mal." — Hist  Gen.  des  Voy. 
vol.  xviii,  p.  608. 

4  Du  Halde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine, 
vol.  iii,  p.  3-6. 

0  Iescht  d'Ormuzd,  Zend.,  vol. 
ii,  p.  145. 

■  From  Cudworth's  Intellectual 
System,  chap,  iv,  §  4. 

7  Vid.  verse  17  of  this  chapter. 

8  Vide  note  3,  supra. 
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cannot  break  the  decrees  of  fate,  that  he  is  himself  subject 
to  imperious  necessity  ;9  and  that  Ormuzd  though  he  shall 
eventually  conquer,  cannot  immediately  destroy  the  terri- 
ble Ahriman — we  must  admit  that  between  an  attribute 
allowed  and  an  attribute  possessed  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference. And  the  Omnipotence  so  lavishly  bestowed  by 
all  these  creeds  on  their  respective  Deities  we  must  there- 
fore regard  as  the  hyperbolical  compliment  of  a  coarse 
nature  or  the  cringing  flattery  of  a  weak  one,  or  put  it 
down  to  that  illogical  absurdity  of  which  infant  man  has 
no  fear. 

Allmight  cannot  be  the  attribute  of  any  being  inde- 
pendently of  whose  will  any  other  thing  or  being  exists. 
For 

i.  If  any  thing  is  independently  of  the  Deity,  and 

1st.  If  any  event  occur  independently  of,  then  it  may 
also  occur  in  opposition  to,  his  will, — and  the  Deity  evi- 
dently is  not  Almighty. 

And  Sndly.  If  a  chaos  or  primal  matter,  as  presumed 
by  the  Jews,  Chinese,  Greek  philosophers,  &c,  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity :  then  as  it  must  have  so  existed, 
because  its  creation  was  out  of  the  power  or  province  of 
the  Deity,  and  as  moreover  it  must  so  have  existed  neces- 
sarily possessing  certain  inherent  qualities  which,  though 
the  Deity  might  turn  them  to  use,  mould  them  to  certain 
purposes,  he  could  not  destroy  because  he  did  not  give ; 
the  Deity  cannot  be  Almighty. 

And  n.  If  any  other  Being  exist  independently  of  him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  Deity ;  and 

If,  first,  that  Being  be  not  co-eternal  with  the  Deity  but 
have  merely  sprung  into  existence  without  his  sanction; 
then,  as  there  are  evidently  causes  at  work  which  are 
either  beyond  the  Deity's  prevention  or  out  of  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge,  the  Deity  is  either  simply  not  Almighty 
or  not  Almighty  because  not  all-knowing. 

If,  secondly,  that  Being  be  co-eternal  with  the  Deity : 

•        "  Esse  quoque  infatis  reminiscitur  affore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  teUus,  correptaque  Regia  Costi 
Ardeat  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret." — Ovid.,  Met.  lib.  i. 
And  see  the  whole  policy  of  Olym-    Jupiter  and  Juno  concerning  Sa 
pus  in  the  conversation  between    pedon,  Iliad  xvi,  433,  etc. 
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then  as  both  cannot  be  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  &c., 
or  they  would  then  both  have  one  character,  one  will,  and 
be  consequently  not  two  but  one  and  the  same  being :  one 
of  them  must  be  inferior  to  the  other.  And  as  that  one 
cannot  have,  though  in  a  less  degree,  exactly  the  same  at- 
tributes as  this  other,  and  exactly  the  same  sphere  of 
operation,  without  being  included  in  him ;  he  must  there- 
fore have  other  attributes,  another  will,  another  sphere  of 
operation,  and  must  in  some  measure  limit  or  exist  with- 
out the  will  of  Him  of  whom  we  would  suppose  Allmight 
an  attribute,  which  is  impossible. 

And  if,  thirdly,  this  second  being  be  co-eternal  with  the 
Deity,  but  opposed  to  Him  in  character,  will,  and  attri- 
butes ;  then,  as  this  Being's  will  is  independent  of  the 
Deity,  though  the  Deity  may  hare  power  over  him  as  a 
master  over  a  slave,  yet  over  his  will  He  has  no  more  con- 
trol than  man  has  over  the  will  of  man.  The  Deity  may 
torture  and  heap  mountains  on  him,  may  create  a  hell  for 
him,  may  eventually  destroy  him, — but  his  will  is  there, 
an  everlasting  monument  that  the  God  with  whom  he 
waged  unequal  war  is  not  Almighty. 

We  will  now  examine  how  far  the  Allmight  attributed 
to  the  Deity  by  those  people  to  whose  creeds  we  have  prin- 
cipally confined  our  attention  is  consistent  with  their  no- 
tions of  the  cause  and  origin  of  evil. 

As  according  to  the  Brahminical  faith  God  is  everything, 
all  that  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be,  as  all  Nature  is.  but 
a  form  or  development  of  God,  there  is  in  reality  no  evil, 
and  power,  though  an  attribute  of  the  inferior  deities,  can- 
not in  any  true  sense  be  attributed  to  the  great  Godhead ; 
and  the  Hindu  creed  is  in  this  matter  therefore  free  from 
any  self-contradiction. 

According  to  the  Zend  creed,  Ahriman  is  coeval  with 
Ormuzd.  He  is  evil  embodied :  his  dwelling  is  in  the 
thick  darkness ;  there  he  lies  grovelling  till  the  beams  of 
Ormuzd's  creation  reach  the  gloom  and  stir  him  to  envy 
and  call  his  wicked  energies  into  action  and  drive  him 
forth  to  spoil  and  destroy  the  all-glorious  work.  But  its 
beauty  moves  and  its  grandeur  terrifies  him,  and  he  soon 
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skulks  back  to  his  foul  abyss  and  spawns  there  Dews  and 
Daroudjs,  like  their  father,  evil,  frightful,  and  breathing 
rottenness,  and  sends  them  out  to  infect  the  beautiful 
world. 

And  now  Ormuzd  to  save  his  worlds  of  light  offers  Ahri- 
man  peace. — Let  Ahriman  respect  the  creation  of  Ormuzd 
and  his  own  progeny  shall  be  immortal.  Ahriman  disdain- 
fully rejects  these  terms,  and  declares  war  to  the  last 
day.10 

The  first  part  of  this  myth,  the  hate  of  Ahriman,  his 
horror  and  fear  of  everything  beautiful  and  good,  is  finely 
imagined. 

The  second  part  however  displays  all  the  vice  of  the 
Zendavesta's  double  creation.  For  though  good  is  to  the 
death  as  much  the  enemy  of  evil  as  evil  can  be  of  good,  yet 
as  in  this  creed  evil  is  coexistent  with  good,  Ahriman  with 
Ormuzd,  and  as  Ahriman  is  not  Ormuzd's  creature,  but  is 
like  Ormuzd  himself  a  creator  and  like  Ormuzd  strong 
and  mighty,  before  his  power  Ormuzd  may  very  fairly  be 
conceived  almost  to  tremble :  with  him  he  holds  divided 
empire ;  with  him  he  is  forced  even  against  his  wish  to 
fight  for  supremacy ;  and  though  in  the  end  he  is  to  gain 
complete  and  assured  victory,  he  suffers  in  the  mean  while 
many  and  severe  overthrows.  Ormuzd  never  was  almighty. 

The  Satan  of  the  later  Jews11  and  Christians, — save  that 
he  contends  for  man  alone,  that  the  human  soul  is  his  only 
prey, — resembles  the  Ahriman  of  the  Zend.  Like  him  he 
stands  forth  as  the  rival  and  adversary  of  God ;  like  him 
he  fights  with  God  for  God's  creatures  ;  and  like  him  he 
is  often  conqueror.  But  he  differs  from  the  Persian  Ahri- 
man in  that  he  is  a  created  being,  and  a  being  created 

10  "  Ormuzd,  qui  soait  tout,  se  quera  pas.'  Alors  Ahriman  r6pon- 

leva.    II  vit  le  peuple  <T Ahriman,  ait :  '  Je  renonce  a  toute  liaison  ; 

peuple  efirayant,  ne  respirant  que  je  ne  secourerai  pas  votre  peuple ; 

pounriture,  mauvais....Cependant  je  ne  le  respecterai  pas;  je  ne 

Ormuzd,  qui  soavoit  de  quelle  ma-  m'unirai  avec  yous  pour  aucune 

niere  1'cBuvre  du  Peetiare  Ahriman  oeuvre    pure.      Je    tourmenterai 

devoit  a  la  fin  se  terminer,  lui  of-  votre  peuple  tant  oue  les  siecles 

frit  la  paix,  en  lui  disant : '  0  Ah-  dureront.    Moi,  qui  suis  l'ennemi 

rimarij  secours  le  monde  que  j'ai  de  toutes  vos  productions,  je  ferois 

cr&,  respect-le ;  et  ce  que  tu  as  amiti6  avec  vous  1'  " — Boun-De- 

produit  sera  immortel,  ne  vieillira  hesch,  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 
pas,  ne  se  corrompera  pas,  ne  man-        u  Warburton's  Di v.  Leg.,  vi,  §  2. 
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pure  and  good,  and  once  chief  among  the  heavenly  host, 
but  who  sinned  against  his  creator,  and  was  therefore 
hurled  to  the  dark  pits  of  hell.  There  is  still  his  home, 
and  thence  like  Ahriman  he  himself  prowls  forth  or  sends 
out  his  troops  of  subject  spirits  to  plague  men  with  disease 
and  misfortune  or  to  tempt  them  to  crime  ;u  like  Ahriman 
too  he  wages  a  war  with  heaven,  in  which  heaven  only  can 
be  the  loser ;  like  him  he  can  draw  God's  children  from 
their  allegiance,  while  his  own  angels  are  for  ever18  ex- 
cluded from  God's  presence ;  and  like  him  also,  he  rejoices 
not  in  sin  merely  but  also  in  the  sinner's  torment:  for 
though  hell  is  his  place  of  banishment,  like  Ahriman  he  is 
king  of  hell. 

Of  these  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  evil  the  Persian, 
though  the  most  at  variance  with  the  omnipotence  attri- 
buted to  the  Deity,  is  the  boldest  and  the  most  logical.14 
Evil  the  Avesta  tells  us  is  Ahriman's  nature — his  good. 
He  torments  all  pure  creatures  because  he  hates  purity ; 
and  he  tempts  man  to  do  him  service,  to  sin,  because  he 
thus  weakens  the  power  of  Ormuzd  and  enlarges  his  own 

19  As  in  the  case  of  Job ;  and  suis  le  crime  mdme" — but  not  in 

Luke  xiii,  16.  so  far  as  it  afterwards  converts  or 

**  The  eternity  of  the  Ormuzd  turns  that  evil  principle  to  good, 

creed  must  be  taken  cum  orano  (Ha.  xxx).    For  that  which  is  in 

salts.  Like  the  coquettes,  of  it  we  its  nature,  essence,  evil,  may  be 

may  ask —  annihilated  but  cannot  be  made 

"What  day  next  week  th'eter-  good.  Darkness,  when  as  in  the 
nity  shall  end  ?"  Zend  it  is  something  positive,  can- 
It  lasts  only  "  tant  que  les  dtres  not  be  changed  into  light — it  is 
dureront"— ifter  which  all  things  destroyed  by  light.  The  conversion 
return  into  the  bosom  of  Zeruane  of  Ahriman  presupposes  that  evil 
Akerene — Time  without  bounds,  in  him  is  accidental, — his  choice 
i.e.  Nihilism.  After  twelve  thou-  merely ;  that  he  was  created  good 
sand  years  moreover  Ahriman  will  and  with  a  nature  capable  of  good 
be  either  destroyed  by  Ormuzd,  or  — a  view  also  found  in  the  Zend, 
he  and  all  his  Dews  will  become  Thus  Ha.  xix :  "  Le  celeste  Or- 
pure ; — but  this  not  on  account  of  muzd  prononca  l'Honover  ;  moi 
the  war  with  Ahriman  but  because  celeste,  j'operai ;  et  le  chef  du  mal 
it  has  been  bo  decreed.  ne  fut  plus.    H  dit  au  milieu  des 

14  The  most  logical,  only  in  so  Darvands — il  dit  dans  le  Douzakh, 

far  as  it  makes  the  evil  principle  ( Je  ne  penserai  pas  le  bien  ;  je  ne 

independent  of  the  good,  as  in  Ha.  le  dirai  pas ;  je  ne  serai  pas  intel- 

xliv,  vol.  i,  p.  193,  where  Ahriman,  ligent.    Je  ne  veux  ni  nfe  sou- 

"  au  commencement   du    monde  mettre,  ni  parler,  ni  agir ;  je  rg- 

c6leste",  thus  addresses  Ormuzd  :  nonce  dlaloi;  moname,quiexiste, 

"  0  vous  qui  dtes  l'excellence,  je  ne  reconnoit  pas  cette  parole.' " 
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dominion.  It  accounts  for  the  origin  of  evil  by  assuming 
its  co-existence  with  good.  Not  so  the  Judaico-Christian 
mythology :  it  accounts  not  for  the  origin  of  evil  itself,  but 
for  the  evil  in  this  our  world.     For, 

It  informs  us  that  Satan  and  his  legends  sinned  and  were 
driven  from  heaven  because  they  sinned.  And  if  we  ask 
how  Satan  came  to  sin,  we  are  told  that  God  created  the 
angels  with  a  will  of  their  own,  a  choice,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  will  many  of  them  chose  evil,  and  that 
having  power  over  us  they  tempt  us  to  do  likewise.  Satan 
then  was  the  first  sinner;  but  if  Satan  an  angel,  chief 
among  the  choir  of  heaven,  sinned  untempted,  why  may 
not  we  ?     Wherefore  then  this  thick  cloud  of 

"  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  grey"? 

this  cumbersome  machinery  of  devils,  which  though  it  may 
give  interest  to  a  poem  or  a  play  suits  little  with  the  known 
manifestations  of  God's  providence  ?  Besides,  if  the  Deity 
created  his  angels  with  a  power  of  choice,  a  will  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  if  he  himself  knew  good  and  evil,15 
evil  already  existed — in  the  intellect  at  least.  Whence 
then  evil  ? 

All  these  embodiments  of  evil  are  besides  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

I.  Because  by  them  evil  is  placed  before  us  as  some- 
thing positive,  whereas  it  is  a  want,  as  :  of  health,  whence 
physical  pain :  of  knowledge,  whence  low  and  narrow 
views  of  right,  a  selfish  morality :  and  of  self-discipline, 
whence  inability  to  act  up  to  our  standard  of  right,  our 
morality.  To  evil  these  creeds  give  strength,  strength 
and  power  not  merely  to  fight  against  Good  but  to  over- 
come her.  Good  is  weak  before  her  enemy ;  and  though 
she  fights  with  divine  might  and  divine  weapons  she  shrinks 
from  the  combat  she  should  herself  provoke.  Like  the 
fabled  knights  of  old  let  her  go  forth  in  the  face  of  day 
against  the  fiend.  His  puny  enchantments,  his  airy  mon- 
sters, his  jabbering  spectres,  fade  away  before  her  indo- 
mitable will.    As  she  advances  weakness  gathers  strength, 

18  "  Behold  the  man  is  bocome  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil." 
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what  was  scattered  or  fallen  is  united  or  built  up.  From 
her  eyes  beam  light  and  happiness ;  law  and  order  flow 
from  her  lips ;  and  at  every  word  she  utters,  at  every  les- 
son whether  of  science  or  of  morals  that  she  teaches  the 
listening  nations,  she  strikes  down  and  treads  to  the  earth 
and  annihilates  some  one  of  the  infinite  spawn  of  the  ever- 
worsted  Ahriman.  Yes,  evil  is  in  the  world :  why,  we 
know  not,  nor  shall  discover  :  but  because  all  that  is,  and 
ever  can,  and  shall  be,  is  and  must  be  God's  work ;  be- 
cause as  the  one  self-existent  and  sole  Creator,  God  is 
necessarily  Almighty  ;16  it  is  there  we  humbly  believe  by 
God's  will,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  great  schemes  of 
God's  providence. 

And  ii.  Because  they  tend  to  sensualize  the  Deity.  To 
evil,  are  ever  opposed  good,  angels.  We  see  God  on  his 
throne  surrounded  by  cherubim  and  seraphim  through 
whom  He  hears  the  prayers  and  provides  for  the  wants  of 
mankind,  and  whom  He  sends  forth  as  the  ministers  of  his 
will  to  protect  his  servants  and  fulfil  his  commands.  We 
think  too  of  the  evil  spirits  as  lurking  about  our  world, 
hiding  in  our  homes,  and  when  the  eye  of  God  or  of  his 
angels  is  not  on  them,  sallying  forth  to  do  man  mischief 
and  to  thwart  the  course  of  God's  law.  With  views  like 
these  how  can  any  pure  although  imperfect  knowledge 
of  God  ever  exist  ?  What  becomes  of  his  infinite  power 
or  goodness  or  providence  ?  They  are  reduced  to  empty 
names ;  and  the  Deity  is  degraded  to  a  Persian  sovereign 
who  dwells  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  palace  while 
his  satraps  govern  his  armies  and  his  provinces.17 

16  Cud  wort  h,ut  supra,  cites  from  things  are  impossible  even  to  Om- 
Aristotle,  a  Greek  poet,  to  the  ef-  nipotence.  Not  to  mention  that 
feet  "that  nothing  is  exempted  all  such  speculations  are  out  of  our 
from  the  power  of  God,  but  only  province,  we  will  just  observe  that 
this, — that  He  cannot  make  that  they  are  all  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion to  hare  been  which  hath  been :  tion  that  the  laws  of  our  mind  are 
i.e.  do  what  implies  a  contradic-  the  only  possible  laws  ;  but  as 
tion."  (Eth.  vi,  2,  from  Agathon.)  those  laws  God  imposed  upon  us, 
Morov  yap  avrov  not  0cof  (TTtpuncvrau,  how  know  we  that  he  might  not 
Ay tmjra  voitTy  euro*  ay  p  wntpayfiwa,  have  imposed  altogether  different 
And  see  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  ii,  ones  ? 

5,  close.  There  is  too  a  sermon  or  17  Thus,  in  Tobit,  Raphael  says 

treatise  (of  Charnock's),  the  pur-  of  himself :  "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 

port  of  which  is  to  show  what  the  seven  holy  angels  which  pre- 
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"  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and  be 
thou  perfect."  Though  we  will  not  venture  to  enume- 
rate what  are  the  characteristics  essentially  distinctive  of  a 
revelation,  we  will  in  reference  to  the  noble  precept  before 
us  cursorily  note  some  of  the  conditions  which  every  doc- 
trine professing  to  be  revealed  should  fulfil,  although  we 
must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  the  mere  fulfil- 
ment of  these  conditions  is  no  evidence  of  a  revelation. 

I.  Every  revelation  then  must  be  couched  in  terms  and 
made  in  a  tone  which  is  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  If  it  should  be  addressed  to  simple  men,  it 
must  be  expressed  in  sincere  and  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage. For  to  such  men  the  bitter  irony  of  Voltaire  or 
of  Swift  would  be  sober  earnest,  and  the  abstraction  of 
metaphysics  a  ridiculous  jargon. 

II.  It  must  tell  man  something  he  did  not  know  before. 
Heaven  comes  not  down  to  earth  to  speak  truths  which 
may  be  gathered  on  every  bush,  commonplaces  which  are 
in  every  mouth,  but  to  tell  us  of  something  we  had  not  our- 
selves observed,  something  we  could  not  ourselves  discover. 

in.  It  must  speak  to  the  common  sense  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  it  must  be  reasonable  in  their  eyes, 
suitable  to  their  capacity  and  state  of  civilization ;  it  must 
contain  a  truth  for  them,  or  they  will  reject  it  as  absurd 
and  impossible.  There  are  for  instance  savages  in  Africa,18 
who  because  gunpowder  and  muskets  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings do  not  grow  wild  in  their  country,  regard  their  god  as 
a  black  and  mischievous  and  vindictive  being ;  and  others 
in  Asia19  who  place  all  virtue  in  eating  and  drinking  and 

sent  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  lection  de  Dieu  pour  les  blancs  leur 

which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  fait  trouver  toutes  leur*  richesses  au 

of  the  Holy  One." — Tobit,  xii,  15.  milieu  des  champs" — Hist.  G6n. 

18  "Leur  Dieu  Stoit  noir  et  me*-  des  Voy.,  vol.  iv,  fiv.  ix,  §  7,  p.  155. 

chant ;  il  prenoit  plaisir  a  leur  cau-  u  The  Khyens,  aborigines  of  Ava. 

ser  mille  sortes  de  tourmens  ;  au  "They  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme 

lieu  aue  celui  des  Europ6ens  6toit  Being,  nor  any  tradition  of  a  cre- 

un  trlfl  bon  Dieu,  puisqu'il  les  trai-    ation and  consider  that  every- 

toit  comme  6es  enfans."  Why  the    thing  useful ought  to  be  held 

European  God  is  a  good  God,  we  in  very  great  veneration.     They 

learn  :  "  Dans  lours  idee*  on  n'a  believe  that  good  consists  in  ho- 

besoin  en  Europe  ni  de  travail  ni  nouring  their  parents,  taking  care 

d'industrie  pour  se  procurer  toutes  of  their  children  and  cattle,  and 

sortes  de  commodity  ;  et  la  pr6di-  eating  a  great  deal  of  meat  and 

48 
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who  look  forward  to  an  eternity  where  as  pigs  and  oxen 
they  shall  enjoy  an  existence  well-according  with  their 
notions  of  the  duties  of  this  life.  Now  surely  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  these  barbarians30  would  accept  a 
revelation  which  indifferent  to  all  ease  and  luxury  incul- 
cated amanful  fortitude  in  well-doing  and  an  heroic  Struggle 
for  moral  excellence,  or  listen  to  doctrines  which  over- 
looking wealth  and  power,  the  fair  but  inferior  rewards  of 
industry,  prudence,  and  worldly  wisdom,  should  promise 
to  all  who  truly  serve  the  Deity  inward  peace  and  content 
and  joy.  We  could  not  ask  them  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
beauty,  and  God31  for  his  own  perfections,  and  bid  them  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of  this  infinite  good 
become  themselves  wiser  and  better.  To  them  a  pure 
revelation,23  Christianity  for  instance,  could  not  be  made, 
for  it  could  not  without  long  preparation29  be  rendered 
even  intelligible  to  them.     They  would  laugh  it  to  scorn. 

drinking  much  spirits,  and  that  k«  km  8o$et. — Plato  in  Crito.  How 
those  who  do  this  will  be  provided  little  Socrates  foresaw  that  this 
for  hereafter,  and  their  souls  trans-  morality,  so  despised  in  his  day, 
ferred  into  the  bodies  of  oxen  and  and  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
pigs ;  while  those  whose  sensual  the  notice  of  Xenophon  (for  we 
appetites  are  not  so  great,  and  who  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  it  in 
do  not  enjoy  to  the  utmost  all  the  his  Memorabilia)  would  hereafter 
good  things  of  life,  are  considered  be  in  the  mouth  of  every  field- 
unworthy  of  a  future  reward,  and  preacher ! 

are  slighted  and  contemned." —  •  At  the  time  of  our  acquaint- 

Ehyen  Tribes,  As.  Res.,  xvi,264,5.  ance  with  Tamaahmaah  (king  of 

90  'Oi  &ap0apoi  yap,  says  some  the  Sandwich  Islands),  he  was  a 

Greek  author,  avbpas  jryowrai  yuovw    perfect  savage At  this  period 

rovs  vXturra  Swbfurovs  Karatpayw  r*  Mr.   Howell  ingratiated  himself 

kcu  vivw. — Wolfius,  De  Vita  sua.  with  the  king,  and  being  struck 

11  When  Franklin  told  one  of  with  his  superiority  of  intellect, 

the  Angetkooks,  or  conjurors  of  conceived  that  it  would  not  be  dif- 

the  Esquimaux,  of  a  Deity  who  was  ficult  to  induce  him  to  abandon 

everywhere,  the  Angetkook  hur-  his  idolatrous  worship  and  substi- 

ried  away  terrified  and  hid  himself,  tute  one  of  rationality.    Accord- 

M  Similarly  Socrates,  after  he  ingly  he  lost  no  opportunity.... to 

has  compelled  Crito  to  admit  that  convince  the  chief  of  the  incapa- 

never  is  injustice  other  than  evil,  city,  for  good  or  evil,  of  his  idols, 

and  that  therefore  man  must  never  and  of  the  power  and  wisdom  and 

repay  injustice  with  injustice,  evil  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Maker 

with  evil,  as  the  many  think — &s    and  Ruler  of  the  universe The 

6>  toXAoi  oiorrat — bids  him  beware  first,  that  of  the  impotency  of  the 
how  he  assents  to  this  doctrine,  as  idols,  was  without  difficulty  ad- 
he  will  find  it  neither  then  nor  at  mitted,  but  the  second,  not  being 
any  other  time  a  popular  one—  tangible,  could  not  be  compre- 
offa  yap  6n  0X17011  run  ravra  yap  60-  hended.  His  mind  appeared  how- 
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iv.  Every  such  revelation  because  it  is  from  God  must 
contain  not  merely  a  truth  for  the  people  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, but  a  truth  for  their  posterity,  for  all  time :  its 
doctrine  must  be  eternally  and  universally  true :  and 
while  therefore  that  doctrine  takes  many  different  hues 
and  wears  many  shapes  according  to  the  different  ages  and 
different  states  of  civilization  and  even  different  characters 
that  receive  it, — it  appears  still  ever  suggestive  of  other 
truths,  still  inexhausted  and  inexhaustible,  and  still  expan- 
sible to  infinity.  It  stands  ever  before  us  as  some  great 
problem  which  Humanity  in  its  long  life  can  alone  fully 
work  out  and  solve. 

All  these  conditions  this  grand  precept  fulfils.  It  is  a 
principle,  a  motive  for  moral  conduct,  intelligible  even  to 
savages ;  and  yet  within  itself  it  contains  the  germs  of  a 
large  and  Christian  morality.  It  speaks  to  all  ages  and 
times ;  the  child  feels  its  truth,  it  enters  into  the  faith  of 
the  negro,24  and  before  its  grandeur  the  philosopher  stands 
appalled.25 

Verse  2.  How  lame  a  conclusion,  alas,  to  how  grand  a 

ever  to  be  dwelling  on  the  subject,  power,  and  that  only  in  so  far.  as 

At  length  one  day,  while  walking  it  might  possibly  be  exercised  for 

together,    the     king     unusually  the  benefit  of  his  worshippers :  no 

thoughtful,  and  Howell  auguring  doubt  too  he  was  refuting  Mr. 

favourably  from  it,  the  silence  was  Howell  with  his  own  arguments 

broken  by  the  king  observing —  against  idols. 

"You  say  your  God  is  powerful,  ■*  E.g.  "Les  negres  de  la  CAte 

wise,  and  good,  and  that  he  will  d'Or,  suivant  Bosnian,  ont  dans 

shield  from  harm  those  who  truly  leurs  maisons  un  Fetiche,  auquel 

worship  and  adore  him  ?"     This  ils  croient  les  yeux  sans  cesse  ou- 

being  assented  to, — "  Then,"  said  verts  sur  leur  conduite,  pour  re- 

the  king,  "  give  me  proof  by  going  compenser  leurs  bonnes  actions,  et 

and  throwing  yourself  from  yonder  pour  punir  leurs  mauvaises.     Ils 

precipice,  and  while  falling  call  on  font  consister  cette   recompense 

your  God  to  shield  you,  and  if  you  dans  le  nombre  de  leurs  femmes  et 

escape  unharmed  I  will  then  em-  de  levrs  esdavesyet  I*  punitiori  d&na 

brace  the  worship  of  your  God."  la  perte  de  cesbiens. — Hist.  Gen. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  des  Voy.,  p.  160. 

Howell  failed  to  give  the  desired  "  So  Acoka  of  one  of  Buddha's 

test,  and  the  king  remained  un-  great  apothegms :  "Les  sages  sa- 

converted.— -Cleveland's  Voyage,  vent  trouver  de   la  valeur  aux 

c.  xv,  p.  59-60.  Mr.  Howell's  Chris-  choses  qui  n'en  ont  pas. — Cette 

tianity  was  not  of  a  high  order,  as  parole  au  maitre  v6ridique  qu'un 

his  answer  proves  ;  but  observe  esclave  serait  capable  de  compren- 

that  a  savage  like  Tamaahmaah,  of  dre." — Burnouf,  375. 
God's  attributes  estimated  only  his 
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beginning !  "  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee  and  multiply  thee  exceedingly".  He,  who  but  now 
was  the  God  of  the  universe,  dwindles  down  into  the 
Fetisch  of  the  Gold  Coast  negro — and  naturally  enough. 
Among  infant  people,  the  earthly  and  the  sensual,  however 
for  a  moment  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  distant 
glimpse  of  the  eternal  and  the  spiritual,  soon  reclaim  their 
wonted  empire.  It  is  not  God,  the  infinitely  good  and 
powerful,  such  a  people  care  to  worship, — but  God,  as  the 
giver  of  good  things.  Hence  where  many  gods  are  wor- 
shipped, not  the  greatest  and  the  holiest  God  is  the  most 
worshipped,  but  he  who  will  most  favour  his  worshippers.8* 
Hence  in  the  middle  ages  the  devotion  paid  to  miracle- 
working  saints  and  relics  of  saints,  a  devotion  which 
superseded  the  worship  of  God.27  And  hence  too  Moses 
(perhaps  because  he  himself  so  conceived  of  the  Deity,  or 
perhaps  because  he  knew  all  the  weakness  and  sensuality 
of  his  nation  and  therefore  subdued  his  own  lofty  spirit  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age)  a  second  time  closes  his  short  but  rich 
view  of  pure  religion,  with  promises  of  blessings  which  the 
Israelites  could  better  understand  and  more  prized.     He 

98  Thus  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristo-  tus  restored  to  sight  can  distri- 
phanes,  where  all  cvxorrcu  7c  *\ov-  bute  his  own  favours,  Jupiter  finds 
rccr  arruepvs  (134),  so  soon  as  Plu-    that — 

Ov8eis  ov  Xifiaywror,  ov  Sa^njF, 

Ov  tyaurrov,  ovx  fcpetor,  ovk  oAA*  ouScp 

'Hfw  en  0vci  rots  0toir. 

And  for  a  similar  reason  the  A  the-  trius  Poliorcetes  exalts  him  even 
nian  hymn  of  welcome  to  Deme-    above  the  gods : 

AAA01  ncv  n  fuuepav  yap  air*xowTitf  0*oi, 

if  owe  exovow  wra, 
H  ovk  CMUf,  rj  ovk  rrpo<r*xovffa>  fjiur  ovSc  h, 

<rt  St  *npov&  &pwtuv.        (In  A  throne.  Deip.,  vi,  63.) 

That  Aristophane8's  keen  satire  France,  vol.  ii,  pp.  345-6,  and  Re- 
applies to  all  time,  and  that  in  the  pin,  vol.  i,  p.  818,  book  xv,  note. 
Athenian  hymn  we  might  join,  the  In  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  the 
morality  of  the  gold  regions  pretty  same  view  has  led  to  the  same 
well  proves.  result. — See  Upham's  Introduc- 
97  Of  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a  tion  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Cey- 
Becket,  Michelet  relates:  "Selon  Ion.  And  amongthe  ancient  Arabs, 
une  tradition,  on  aurait,  en  un  an,  according  to  Pocock  quoted  by 
offert  jusqu'&  950  livres  sterlings  Gibbon,  "  it  was  a  maxim  to  de- 
ft la  chapelle  de  St.  Thomas,  tandis  fraud  God  for  the  profit  of  the  idol, 
que  l'autel  de  la  Vierge  ne  recut  not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irri- 
que  quatre  livres.  Dieu  lui-mSme  table  patron." — Rom.  Hist.,  c.  1, 
n'eut  pas  une  offrande" — Ilist.  de  p.  272,  note. 
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shows  them  God  as  they  themselves  desired  to  see  Him, 
and  thus  withdraws  from  them  every  pretext  for  the  wor- 
ship and  acknowledgment  of  other  gods. 

Verses  3-14.  The  Elohim  changes  the  name  of  Abram, 
from  Abram  "  sublime  father",  to  "Abraham  father  of  mul- 
titudes". He  then  enters  into  a  covenant  with  Abraham, 
by  which  he  promises  to  make  him  the  father  of  nations 
and  of  kings,  and  to  give  to  his  descendants  Canaan  for  an 
everlasting  possession ;  but  in  return  he  demands  that 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  on  their  parts,  circumcise  the 
flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  him 
and  them. 

This  covenant  imposes  circumcision  on  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  As  this  seems  however  to  have  been  a  rite 
observed  by  other  nations  besides  the  Jews,  much  dispute 
has  arisen  as  to  the  people  with  whom  it  originated.  We 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  nations  practised 
it — the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed  among  them — and  its 
supposed  objects  and  original. 

Sanchoniatho  (by  some  supposed  a  contemporary  of  Gi- 
deon, by  others  of  Solomon)  is  the  first  profane  author 
who  makes  mention  of  circumcision.  He  tells  us  that  on 
occasion  "  of  a  plague  with  a  great  mortality,  Chronus 
offered  up  his  only  begotten  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  father 
Ouranus,  and  circumcised  himself  and  compelled  his  allies 
to  do  the  same".88  Herodotus  asserts  that  circumcision 
was  practised  by  the  Colchians,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Syrians  of  Palestine,  and  though  still  in  use  was  then  (450 
B.C.)  beginning  to  be  discontinued  by  the  Phoenicians,29 

18  Vide   Cory's  Ancient  Frag-  6oy...a>sV  tvipuryotitvoi  Atywrrc*  *£- 

merits,  p.  10.  *puaBovy  fxrya  pot  kcu  roSc  •njKurjpioy 

89  Mowoi  vavroty  avdfxmy  KoAx«  ytvtrav  *oivut<*v  Uwjoi  tjj  EAAaftt  cn- 

jcai  A17WTMH  kcu  AiOionts  rtpiTUWoy-  ju^p,™,  0VK9Tl  Aryvwriovt  pquwT* 

toi  aw*  apxv  ra  atlot*.    ♦om*«  8f  ^  Ta  ^^  aXXa  w  „tyuf0fUWW 

«<u  Ivpoi  o»  *v  rp  naAfaniT,,  irai  avrot  QV  wtpvraftyowra  TB  a^ia.— Herod., 

&iAo\oytowrt  rap  hyvrrtmv  pcpa0q-  ,.,     ..    _   lftA 

Kent?   2upoi  8t  6i  **pt  B« pfxvtorra  km  „\'*Y               ,     A  „. 

napewoy roroMois  koi  Ma«p«ru,  ol  .  C»lm«fc  however  (art  Circumei- 

rovroiai  currvyirovts  c omts ,  «iro  KoX-  nonh  mforms  us  that  " those  who 

xwQaai  ytwm p<fia$riKmi...curr*w  assert  that  the  Phoenicians  were 

8c  Atyvmuy  koi  Aidurr*v  ovk  «x«  circumcised,  mean  probably  the 

t.vcxy  dKtrrtpoi  *apa  iwv  *T<pwv  f£tfia-  Samaritans  ;  for  we  know  from 
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especially  by  those  who  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks.  Philo-Judseus30  speaks  of  it  as  a  rite  sedulously 
observed  by  many  nations,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Egyptians.  Josephus31  confirms  the  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus as  regards  the  Egyptians.  And  the  Bible  itself  knows 
of  several  circumcised  people :  thus  the  book  of  Joshua 
(c.  v,  8,  9)  intimates  that  circumcision  was  held  in  high 
honour  in  Egypt ;  and  Jeremiah  (c.  ix,  25,  26),  according 

other  authority"  (what,  he  does  not  rite  which  in  his  day  obtained 

deign  to  mention)  "that  the  Phcc-  somewhere,  and  of  that  rite  he  tells 

niciani  did  not  observe  this  cere-  us  the  inventor  was  a  Phoenician 

mony."   Surely  Galmet  overlooks  king  and  god.     Some  centuries 

the  testimony  of  Sanchoniatho.  by  after,  Herodotus  cites  the  Phaeni- 

itself  perhaps  of  little  weight,  but  cians  as  a  circumcised  people ;  and 

receiving  authority  from,  and  giv-  to  circumcision  as  prevailing  in 

ing  it  to,  the  evidence  of  Herodo-  Phoenicia,  Aristophanes  also  al- 

tus.   Sanchoniatho  accounts  for  a  ludes,  Aves,  505  : 

X&iroff  6  kokkv£  ciiroi  utomrv,  tot*  7*  bt  *oiri*«f  airorrct 
Tat*  irvpovs  a»  xai  rat  tcptBas  *v  rots  vcSioi*  *6ipipQ¥. 
ET.     Tout'  op*  *kuS  v\v  rofheot  aKrfiUs'  kokkv,  ifrnXot  vcoWffc . 

Surely  then  the  Phoenicians   of  to  submit  to  the  Jewish  laws  and 

Herodotus  and  Aristophanes  are  customs,  or  to  quit  their  country, 

the  Phoenicians  of  Sanchoniatho.  Many  preferred  submission.    As 

Moreover,  these  Phoenicians  were  this  however  happened  about  129 

in  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  B.C.,  it  could  scarcely  be  to  them 

Qreek8  (vide  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  that  Herodotus,  450  B.C.,  alluded, 

i,  §  12),  and  a  people  on  whom  I  think  we  must  conclude  then 

Greek  opinion  had  influence.     Is  that  the  Phoenicians  of  Herodotus 

this,  I  ask,  applicable  to  the  Sama-  were  real  Phoenicians,  Phoenicians 

ritans,  who  were  unknown  to  the  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Byblus.  We 

Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander  ?  must  observe  however  that  when 

(Vide  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.,  he  speaks  of  these  people  as  cir- 

sec.  ix,  p.  144.)  cumeising,  he  speaks  of  them  also 

Again,  Ammonius  (Calmet's  au-  as  beginning  to  discontinue  the 

thority  ?)  speaking  of  the  Idumoe-  custom;  and  consequently, neither 

ans  as  Phoenicians — and  Witsius  in  Diodorus  Sic,  chap,  i,  part  i,  § 

understands  him  of  the  Phoenici-  xxviii,  nor  in  Strabo,  are  they 

ans  of  Herodotus — uses,  according  mentioned  among  the  circumcis- 

to  Prideaux,  these  words :  "  Judaei  ing  nations.  In  the  same  way,  the 

sunt  qui  a  natura  ita  fuerunt  ab  Idumoeans  seem  at  one  time  to 

initio.     Idumaei  non  fuerunt  Ju-  have  circumcised  (Jeremiah  xx), 

d&i  hb  initio,  sed  Phamices  et  Syri9  and  to  have  afterwards  dropped 

a  Judeeis  autem  superati,  et,  ut  the  practice  till  they  were  again 

circumciderentur,  et  in  unam  cum  compelled  to  it  by  Hyrcanus. 

iis  gentem  coirent,  et  eisdem  legi-  *>  n«prro/«7,  vpaypa  (nrovtofopcroi' 

bus  subderenturadacti,  Judaei  sunt  ov  ptrpivs  «ai  v*pi  ercpois  cdwin, «« 

nominati." — Connection,  vol.  iii,  iioXurra  ru  tuyvwricuetp. — Phil.  Ju- 

p.  366.   Now  from  Josephus,  Ant.  daBus,  ircpi  vtptrofiiis,  p.  810,  ed. 

1.  xiii,  c.  17,  we  learn  that  the  Idu-  Turneb. 

moeans  were  conquered  by  Hyrca-  n  Quotes  Herodotus,  ut  pupra, 

nus,  and  by  him  compelled  either  cont.  Apion.,  lib.  i,  §  xxii. 
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to  Michaelis88  (but  is  not  his  interpretation,  however  well 
according33  with  his  translation  of  the  passage,  somewhat 
forced?)  enumerates  as  circumcised  nations,  Jews  and 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  and  Ammonites  and  Moabites  and 
Arabs  of  the  wilderness. 

Through  the  Arabians  and  the  Jews  this  rite,  we  may 
observe,  has  survived  even  to  our  day — both  people  still 
practise  circumcision, — and  through  the  Arabians,  who  de- 
rive the  custom  from  their  ancestor  Ishmael,  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  Asiatic  and 
African,  and  in  Africa  has  spread  even  amid  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  the  Abyssinians  and  Caffres.  But  not  only 
in  the  Old  World,  and  not  only  among  nations  in  habits  of 
intercourse  one  with  the  other,  has  circumcision  obtained, 
it  is  known  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  continent. 
Captain  Cook34  found  it  in  use  among  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  De  Solis  relates  that  in  Mexico  "  new-born 
infants  were  brought  up  to  the  altar,  and  there  with  a  thorn 
of  Maguey  or  a  lancet  of  flint  the  priests  drew  some  blood 
from  die  privy  parts,  after  which  they  either  sprinkled 
them  with  water  or  dipped  them  into  it."35 

We  shall  now  examine  the  extent  to  which  this  rite  pre- 
vailed with  these  several  nations.  Among  the  Jews  we  find 
that  every  male  descendant  of  Abraham,  consequently  all 
Israelites,  must  be  circumcised,  and  also  all  bought  and 
born  slaves  (ver.  12,  13).  We  find  also,  when  Abraham 
has  grown  into  a  nation,  a  provision  made  (Exod.  xii,  44- 
48)  for  the  naturalization  of  strangers  :  all  who  are  circum- 


n  Mosaisches  Recht,  §  v,  p.  184,  nites  and  Moabites  were  not  cir- 

which  with  Hoffmann's  art.,  Be-  cumcised :  see  Deuteronomy  xxiii, 

schruidung,  Ersch  and  Gruber  En-  3  and  7 ;  and  Marsham's  Canon, 

eye. ;  Witsius,  JSgypt. ;  Spenser,  Chron.,  p.  168  ;  and  Judith,  xiv, 

De  Legibus  Heb. ;  and  Marsham,  5-10. 

Canon.  Chron. ;  I  have  consulted        M  Cook's  Voyage,  toI.  i,  ii. 
and  freely  made  use  of.  **  De  Solis,  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

83  "  Es  kommen  Zeiten,  spricht  These  lancets  of  flint  remind  me 

Jehova,  da  ich  uber  alle  Beschnit-  of  Joshua's  "  knives  of  flint"  (see 

tenen  die  Vorhaut  haben,  Gericht  marginal  reading,  chap,  t,  3),  and 

halten  will" — "  Behold  the  days  of  the  At<W  Atfrtnruror  used  by  the 

come  that  I  will  hold  judgment  Egyptians  in  embalming  (Diod. 

oyer  all  the  circumcised  who  are  Sic,  lib.  i,  c.  xci);  and  comp.  De 

uncircumcised,"  etc. — Uebersetz.  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  lea  Ameri- 

d.  Bibel.    But  surely  the  Ammo-  cains,  part  iv,  §  iv. 
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cised  and  keep  the  passorer  shall  be  as  those  that  are  born 
in  the  land  ;M  or,  in  other  words,  by  circumcision  the  stran- 
ger became  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  by 
participation  in  the  feast  of  the  passoyer  proved  that  he  had 
taken  up  that  freedom.*  Children  were  circumcised  eight 
days  after  their  birth :  purchased  slaves  and  foreigners, 
the  one  when  they  were  bought,  the  other  immediately  on 
their  desire  to  naturalize  as  Jews.  Among  the  Jews  then 
circumcision  appears  as  the  great  national  symbol,  which 
all  without  exception37  were  obliged  to  take  upon  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  Egyptians  Herodotus  merely  states  that  they  cir- 
cumcised ;  Strabo  and  Ambrosius38  that  they  circumcised 
their  children  of  both  6exes,  and  circumcised  them,  adds 
Ambrosius  (nescio  unde  edoctus,  observes  Marsham)  in 
their  fourteenth  year.  Philo- Judseus  says  generally,  that 
in  Egypt  circumcision  was  held  in  high  honour,  and  Jose- 
phus,39  that  it  was  there  obligatory  on,  though  seemingly 
not  confined  to,  the  priest-class.  Clemens40  informs  us, 
that  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  Pythagoras  underwent  circumcision  ;  and  Origen41 

36  "And  thus  it  was  probably  vol.  iv,  §  clxxxv;  and  Marsham. 

"  that  many  of  the  people  of  the  Canon.   Chron.,  p.   74  and   168, 

land  became  Jews",  in  Esther  viii,  Most  probably  Strabo  refers  to  the 

1 7.   The  provisions  in  Exodus  for  Arabians,  who  to  this  day  circum- 

the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  cise  both  sexes. 

no  doubt  the  original  law,  seem  to  w  Oont.  Apion.,  lib.  ii,  §  xiii  : 

have  been  revised  and  limited  by  K«u  fir\v  ci  nt  avrov  ijprro,  t«k  •*arrwv 

the  subsequent  law  of  Deut.  xxiii.  Atyvwrtvr  vivas  tivat  kcu  vo^mrarom 

87  This  is  not  to  be  understood  jccu  Ocoac/Jm  w/Aifct,  ramus  av  &fu»- 
quite  literally ;  for  Lightfoot  in-  Xoyriac,  rovs  Icpt is,  too  yap  avrovs 
forms  us  that  the  frequent  mor-  <pa<riv  vvo  toov  fiaffiXKov  *£  apxw  rawa 
tality  this  rite  occasioned,  produced  vpocreraxOaif  vt\v  re  r«r  6*«v  6«pa- 
a  standing  order,  that  when  any  *«»,  kcu  tijj  <ra$ias  rr\v  eirtpcAeiar, 
person  lost  three  children  succes-  <Kuroi  roww  cWavrcs  km  vcpirapw- 
sively  by  the  operation,  he  was  to  Tal. 

be  excused  from  circumcising  the  *°  From  Marsham,  Canon. Chron. 

rest ;    in   consequence   of  which  p.  73  :  "  Pythagoras  cum  JSgyp- 

there  were  actually  many  uncir-  tiorum  prophetis  congressus  esse, 

cumcised   among  them,  who  in  dicitur,  &  bus  «oi  i-epic-re/mro,  «Vo  8c 

these  circumstances  were  esteemed  Kou  us  ra  a9vra  Kar§\e»p9  tqv  nwm- 

still  to  be  in  all  points  as  good  Is-  kqv  trap  Aiyvirrwv  *KfxaOot  <pi\oao<t>iav. 

raelites  and  even  as  perfect  priests  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  i,  cap. 

as  the  rest." — From  Middleton,  cccii.) 

Letter  to  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  4l  "ApudJSgyptiosinquamnul- 

ii,  p.  158.  lus  aut  geometries  studebat,  aut 

88  Michaelis,  Mosaisches  Recht,  astronomise,  quss  apud  illos  pra>- 
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affirms  that  no  one  in  Egypt  could  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  or  geometry  or  hieroglyphics,  or  become 
a  priest  or  soothsayer  or  prophet,  unless  first  circumcised. 
Epiphanius48  speaks  of  circumcision  as  peculiar  to  hiero- 
phants  and  priests ;  and  Horapollo43  gives  as  a  reason  why 
the  Cynocephalus  stands  for  a  priest, "  that  he  is  born  cir- 
cumcised, and  that  the  Egyptian  priests  sedulously  observe 
circumcision."  On  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude  with 
Josephus,  that  circumcision  as  an  Egyptian  rite  was  obli- 
gatory on  all  who  belonged  to  the  priest-class  or  who  de- 
sired to  be  initiated  in  certain  mysteries ;  but  that  many 
of  the  people  also,  as  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  indicates, 
submitted  to  it,  as  with  it  were  associated  ideas  of  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  holiness. 

Of  the  other  nations,  beside  the  fact  that  they  practised 
circumcision,  we  know  little.  From  Herodotus'  account 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  circumcised  their 
children  while  yet  infants — but  whether  they  so  circumcised 
them  in  observance  of  some  religious  rite  or  national  cus- 
tom, or  for  fashion's  sake  merely  as  Herodotus  would  give 
us  to  understand,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  One 
thing  we  know,  that  their  colonies,  as  Carthage  for  instance, 
seem  early  to  have  dropped  the  practice — and  they  them- 
selves observed  it  so  loosely  that  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  ever  obtained  among  them.  The  Arabians, 
we  have  positive  evidence,  circumcised  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus,44 and  then  as  now  adduced  the  example  of  their 
ancestor  Ismael,  in  imitation  of  whom  they  did  then  and 


cipusa  ducuntur,  nullus  certe  as- 
trologies et  geneseos,  qua  nihil  di- 
vinius  putant,  secreta  rimabatur 
nisi  circumcisione  suscepta.  Sa- 
cerdos  apud  eos,  aruspex,  aut  quo- 
rumlibet  sacrorum  minister,  vol, 
ut  illi  appellant,  propheta  omnig, 
circumcisus  est.  Litems  quoque 
sacerdotales  veterum  .JSgyptio- 
rum,  quas  hieroglyphicos  appel- 
lant, nemo  discebat,  nisi  circumci- 
sus. Omnia  hierophantes,  omnis 
vates,  omnis  cceli,  infernique  mys- 
ter  et  conscius,  apud  eos  ipse  non 
creditor  nisi  circumcisus.  — Ori- 
gines  ad  Bom.,  Ep.c.  ii,  §  xiii,from 


Michaelis,  Mosaisches  Recht,  § 
cixxxv. 

a  Spenser,  p.  54-59 :  "  Asserere 
videtur  Epiphanius  (Heres  30) 
circumcisionem  solis  Jfigyptiorum 
Hierophantis  et  sacrorum  minis- 
tris  peculiarem." 

48  Hieroglyp.  xxv 6rt  avroi 

ytrvarai  inpvrvria^uvos,  %p  tccu  U  It- 
pus  cvtrtjkvowrt  ir§ptrofA7iv. 

44  Antiq.,  lib.  i,  c.  xii,  §  2 ;  and 
compare  Vita  Josephi,  §  xxiii.  The 
modern  Egyptians  (Arabs  of  the 
Bedawee  tribe)  never  circumcize 
children  till  their  seventh  year, 
and  often  not  before  their  four- 

49 
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do  still  circumcise  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  They  moreover 
impose  the  operation,  as  do  also  the  Ethiopians,  on  both 
boys  and  girls.45 

Now  of  these  circumcised  people,  the  Israelites,  Edom- 
ites  and  Arabs,  appear  to  have  derived  the  custom  from 
their  common  ancestor  Abraham ;  the  Phoenicians,  to  have 
attributed  it  to  the  command  of  their  god  and  king  Chro- 
nus,  and  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  to  have  observed 
it  from  all  ages.  A  question  therefore  has  arisen  as  to  the 
people  with  whom  it  originated.  And  because  the  Phoe- 
nicians have  by  common  consent  been  excluded  from  the 
field,  and  the  claims  of  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  have 
been  alone  considered,  to  the  separate  claims  of  the  Jews 
and  Egyptians  we  also  will  confine  our  attention.     And 

i.  All  the  profane  writers  who  speak  of  circumcision 
and  of  the  various  people  among  whom  it  obtained,  speak 
of  it  as  an  Egyptian  rite.  Thus  according  to  Herodotus46 
circumcision  was  only  practised  by  those  nations  which  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians.  And  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus47  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  Colchians  and 
Jews  as  of  Egyptian  origin,  because  they  circumcised. 
Strabo,48  alluding  to  circumcision  as  an  Egyptian  custom, 
allows  that  it  obtained  among  the  Jews  also,  but  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  And  lastly  Jamblichus,  quoted 
by  Stanley,49  says  of  Pythogoras,  that  "when  at  Sidon  he 
conferred  with  the  prophets  and  with  the  Phoenician  priests 
and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  sacred  institutions 
of  divers  other  parts  of  Syria", — and  this  "  not  being  igno- 
rant that  the  rites  of  these  places  were  deduced  from  Egyp- 
tian ceremonies".     But 

ii.  To  this  Egyptian  origin  Jews  and  Christians  have 


teenth. — Lane's  Modern  Egypti- 
ans, vol.  i. 

48  Ersch  und  Qruber's  Encyclo- 
pedic, art.  Bcschneidung,  vol.  ix,  p. 
268. 

48  Lib.  ii,  §  xxxvi :  To  oi&oia  5a- 
Aoi  fiw  tmat  &s  rycrorro,  wAijr  toot 
aro  tovtw  (AiywmMv)  ifiadov. 

47  Chap,  i,  part  i,  §  xxviii :  *o« 
8#  ow  Ai*)  vrrtot  <f>acri  *<u  fitra  ravra 
axoiKias  irAeurrat  c£  Atyvwrov  Kara 
waaav  'tourwapnvou  tt/k  oiKovfuvyr. . . . 


Atyowri  8c  ro  re  t»k  KoAxwr  clrot  cr 
ry  TlorTtp  kou  ro  f  »r  Ioi/feuw  ara  pt- 
<TQp  Apa&iat  kou  Supias,  duturcu  rivai 
4ppi|0«rrar  rap  iavrai',  Zio  km  xapa 
rots  yivtot  rovrois  cic  raAcuou  vapaSc- 
SoaOai  ro  **ptTip.Pur  rovs  ywvmfuvovs 
wai8ar,c{  Atyvwrov  pmrriPtyticvovTOv 

VO/UflOV. 

48  From  Michaelis,  ut  supra. 

49  Stanley,  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophers,  Pythagoras,  part  ix, 
chap,  iii,  p.  349. 
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objected.  It  is  not  probable,  they  have  argued,  that  at  the 
age  of  ninety  and  nine,  Abraham  out  of  mere  caprice  and 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians  should  have  consented  to 
undergo  the  painful  and  dangerous  operation  of  circumci- 
sion :M  he  could  have  been  induced  to  it  only  by  the  posi- 
tive command  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  rite  therefore  was 
probably,  as  the  books  represent  it,  ordained  by  God  him- 
self. But  if  ordained  by  God  himself — is  it  credible  they 
ask,  that  the  Deity,  who  desired  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  a  particular  covenant  entered  into  with  Abraham 
alone,  should  for  that  purpose  have  preferred,  as  its  token, 
a  mark  which  was  already  imprinted  on  the  body  of  every 
Egyptian  priest  ?  No — the  conjecture  is  absurd,  and  much 
more  probable  is  it  that  the  Egyptians  circumcised  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jews.51 

Again :  we  are  bid  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  testimony 
adduced  must  lose  much  of  its  authority  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  proceeds  from  men  who,  because  they  regarded 
the  Egyptians  as  the  fathers  of  Greek  civilization  and 
knew  of  the  Jews  only  by  report,  very  naturally  therefore 
and  without  any  the  least  previous  inquiry  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians  the  origin  of  all  those  customs  which  they 
found  common  both  to  them  and  to  the  Jews.  Besides, 
who  are  they  that  give  this  honour  to  the  Egyptians  ?  He- 

M   "  Circumcisionifl   actio    ita  asks,  could  the  child's  nation  have 

comparata  est,  ut  nemo  vol  sibi  vel  been  so  instantly  ascertained,  had 

liberifl  suis,  nisi  propter  fidem  et  not  the  child  boine  upon  him  the 

religionem,  earn  sit  facturus.  Nam  seal  of  his  parentage,  circumci- 

non  est  levis  aliqua  cruris  liesio  sion  ?    To  say  nothing  of  the  per- 

sed  res  durissima  et  difficillima,  secutions  which  were  then  directed 

nee  sine  vit»  discrimine  quando-  against  them,  we  mar  answer : 

3ue  subeunda." — From  Maimoni-  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
es,  Spenser,  De  Legibus  Heb.,lib.  Hebrews  swaddled  their  children 
i,  c.  xiv ;  and  see  also  from  Light-  differently  from  the  Egyptians ; — 
foot,  ut  supra.  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
01  Witsius,  lib.  iii,  cap.  vi.  Wit-  Egyptians  (fuKayxp***  "«<  ovAorpi- 
sius  besides  closes  his  case  in  fa-  x")**™**11^  on  the  wall 8  of  Thebes 
▼our  of  the  Hebrew  claims  to  the  ana  Luxor  still  are,  by  their  fea- 
origin  of  circumcision  by  an  argu-  tures  and  complexion  distinguish- 
ment  of  Pierius  Yalerianus  drawn  able  from  the  Hebrews ; — and  that 
from  Exodus.  For  when  Pharaoh's  lastly  the  child  could  scarcely  have 
daughter  finds  the  child  Moses  en-  been  Egyptian,  because  the  Egyp- 
closed  in  the  basket,  what  is  her  tians,  we  are  assured,  never  exposed 
exclamation  ?  "  This  is  one  of  the  their  children.  (Vide  Diodorus  Si- 
Hebrew's  children !"  And  how,  he  cuius,  lib.  i,  c.  lxxx.) 
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rodotus,  born  484  B.C.;  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  cotempora- 
ries,  the  one  of  Julius,  the  other  of  Tiberius,  Caesar ;  and 
Jamblichus,  who  though  Pythagoras  of  whom  he  wrote 
lived  a  century  before  Herodotus,  himself  belonged  to  the 
later  periods  of  Grecian  literature  : — and  can  we  put  the 
authority  of  these  men  in  comparison  with  that  of  Moses, 
dead  already  a  thousand  years  before  the  first  of  them  was 
born? 

To  the  claims  of  the  Jews  and 

i.  As  they  rest  on  Scripture,  we  may  object : 

1st.  That  the  early  sacred  books  nowhere  speak  of  cir- 
cumcision as  of  a  custom  of  Hebrew  origin,  nor  though 
they  mention  its  introduction  into  the  city  of  Shechem,  do 
they  ever  pretend  that  it  was  copied  from  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Egyptians. 

2dly.  That  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  first  ordained 
indicate  that  it  was  a  custom  known  and  practised  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  and  one  with  which  Abraham  was  him- 
self acquainted. 

Sdly .  That  the  words  in  Joshua  already  alluded  to, "  this 
day  have  I  rolled  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  you",  imply 
that  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses  uncircumcision  was  a 
dishonour,  an  evidence  of  low  caste.w 

ii.  As  they  impugn  the  authority  of  those  Greek  writers 
who  have  given  us  an  account  of  Egypt,  we  may  observe — 

1st.  That,  though  these  writers  are  certainly  centuries 
younger  than  Moses,  their  statements  nevertheless  wonder- 
fully tally  with  his.  They  show  us  in  the  Egyptians  the 
same  pride,  the  same  abhorrence  of  strangers,  the  same 
superstitious  faith,  and  the  same  love  of  the  mystic  and 
magic  arts ;  they  seem  to  fill  up  a  picture  of  which  Moses 
has  but  given  us  the  outlines.  The  very  discrepancies 
between  him  and  them  are  but  so  many  varied  lights  which 
"  morning,  noon,  or  dewy  eve"  shed  over  the  same  land- 
scape.  Their  accounts  confirm  and  are  confirmed  by  those 
of  Moses. 

Sndly.  That,  even  allowing  the  objections  to  Greek  tes- 
timony on  Hebrew  matters  to  be  conclusive,58  we  must  never- 
theless acknowledge  that  the  Greek  statements  with  respect 

"  Vide  also  Exodus  vi,  12.  **  Vide  Witsius,  ut  supra. 
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to  circumcision  prove  this  at  least,  that  in  Egypt  circum- 
cision was  so  sedulously  practised  and  considered  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  its  origin  so  lost  in  the  night  of  ages, 
that  the  mere  observance  6f  this  rite  by  any  other  people 
was  for  the  Greeks  sufficient  evidence  either  of  an  Egyp- 
tian ancestry  or  of  some  long  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
in.  As  they  are  based  on  probabilities,  we  may  remark 
1st.  That  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  Deity,  in  token 
of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  should  choose  a  rite  already 
known,  as  one  which  would  be  copied  and  afterwards 
claimed  by  other  nations. 

2dly .  That  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Abraham  would 
not  have  undergone  circumcision  but  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  Deity,  we  surely  can  attribute  no  lower  motive 
to  the  wise  and  powerful  class  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  in  our  day  many  among  the 
Hindus  yearly  throw  themselves  under  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut; and  that  among  the  ancient  people  the  priests  of 
Rhea54  suffered  a  mutilation  the  most  horrible  in  honour  of 
their  goddess ;  we  cannot  but  feel  that  "the  command  of 
God"  in  one  age  and  one  state  of  civilization  may  intend 
wmething  very  different  from  what  it  does  in  another. 


But  let  us  now  examine  how  circumcision  could  have 
been  plagiarized  by  one  people  from  the  other,  and  let  us 
suppose  it  to  have  been  borrowed, 

i.  By  the  Egyptians  from  the  Jews :  then — 
As  after  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  neither  Abraham 
nor  any  of  his  descendants  seems  to  have  visited  Egypt 
until  Joseph  and  Joseph's  father  and  brethren  settled  there : 
— from  Joseph  or  his  family  the  Egyptians  must,  if  they 
copied  it  at  all,  have  copied  this  rite.  But  Jacob  and  his 
sons  were  unclean55  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians :   the 


s  M  a  Seneca  apudS.Auguatinum, 
sic  ritufl  inaanoa  peratringit  minia- 
trorum  ethnicorum :  ifle  virilea 
partes  aibi  amputat,  ille  lacertoa 

aecat tantua  est   perturbatea 

mentis  et  sedibus  suis  pulaaa  furor 

Refertetiam  Lucianus  aacro- 

rum  miniatroa  quoa  Gallos  vocant, 
in  Rhaa  honorem  ae  CMtrare  aoli- 


tos ;  quoadam  insuper  adoleacen- 
tea,  ad  templum  Dete  Syriee  ae 
conferentes,  enae  deatricto  partes 
ipaorum  genitalea  execuiaae." — 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.,  p.  655,  and 
aee  Juvenal,  Sat.  ii,  116;  and  vi, 
613. 

00  "The  Egyptians  might  not 
eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for 
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Egyptians  had  a  moral  and  religious  antipathy  to  them, 
and  one  too  which  not  even  centuries  of  intercourse  appear 
at  all  to  have  lessened,  for  Moses  speaks  of  himself  as  of 
one  whom  Pharaoh  would  despise  as  profane.56  But  from 
nations  or  individuals  held  profane,  "  an  abomination", 
one  surely  is  not  in  the  habitt  of  borrowing  institutions ; 
and  yet  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  if 
we  suppose  that  they  acquired  this  rite  from  the  Hebrews. 
But  Joseph,  the  favourite  of  the  Pharaohs,  filled  high 
offices  of  honour  in  Egypt.  He  had  moreover  married 
into  a  family  of  high  priestly  caste ;  and  through  him  that 
caste  may  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  and  borrowed  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  What  then  was  circumcision  for  Jo- 
seph ?  It  was  a  rite  which  did  not  in  itself  confer  any 
superior  purity,57  but  merely  confirmed  and  preserved  an 
already  existing  purity  of  race ;  a  family  rite,  which  could 
advantage  only  a  particular  family  and  but  in  so  far  as  this 
family  continued  stedfast  in  the  worship  of  its  family  God; 
a  religious  family  rite,  which  was  a  token  as  the  bow  in 
the  cloud  of  the  Elohim's  favour, — not  however  of  the 
Elohim's  favour  to  mankind,  but  of  his  favour  to  Abraham 
and  Abraham's  descendants, — and  a  token  given  to  assure 
them  and  them  only,  that  they  should  one  day  inherit  and 
possess  the  land,  of  Canaan.  If  asked  then  the  meaning  of 
this  sign  (and  surely  the  Egyptians  would  have  asked  its 
meaning  before  they  imposed  it  on  themselves),  what  in 
Joseph's  answer  could  induce  them  to  adopt  and  appro- 
priate it?  i.e.  induce  them,  the  priest- class  of  a  great 
nation,  to  confound  themselves  with  the  children  of  a  petty 
tribe?  We  might  do  such  things;  we  have  arrived  at 
that  point  of  civilization,  that  we  are  glad  to  learn  even 
from  barbarians ;  but  who  that  keeps  before  him  the  an- 
cient spirit,  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians,  will  believe 
it  of  them  and  of  their  proudest  class  ? 

that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egy  p-  Exod.  vi,  1 2. 

tians." — Gen.  xliii,  32.  bl  Is  not  the  slaughter  of  the 

00  "And  MoBes  spake  unto  the  men  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv),  after 

Lord, '  Behold  the  children  of  Is-  they  had  submitted  to  circumci- 

rael  have  not  hearkened  unto  me;  sion,  an  evidence  that,  in  these 

how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me,  early  times,  circumcision    alone 

who  am  of  undrcumcued  lip  V  "—  conferred  nothing  ? 
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ii.  By  the  Jews  from  the  Egyptians. 

Before  his  circumcision  Abraham  had  visited  Egypt. 
He  had  been  struck  by  the  power  and  wisdom58  of  its 
priests;  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  he  meditated 
often  on  their  doctrines,  their  institutions,  and  the  mystic 
rites  of  initiation.  He  remembered  that  he  was  himself 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  and  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  a  priest  nation  of  which  Canaan  was  the  pro- 
mised temple :  and  he  then  asked  himself  whether  he 
should  hesitate  to  make  a  sacrifice  obligatory  in  Egypt  on 
all  who  were  vowed  to  the  priestly  office?  whether  he 
should  be  less  holy  than  these  ministers  of  vain  idols,  less 
devoted  to  his  God,  less  willing  to  suffer  for  his  God's 
honour  T59  How  infant  man,  who  regards  not  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  religious  act  but  his  own  motives,  would 
answer  these  questions  we  cannot  a  moment  doubt;  and 
we  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  circumcision  of  Abra- 
ham after  his  visit  to  Egypt  (supposing  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  already  observed  this  rite)  was  both  natural  and 
probable. 

But,  if  the  Hebrews  circumcised  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  will  be  asked,  why  the  one  people  only  par- 
tially and  the  other  universally  observed  this  rite  ?  and 
why  this  nation  inflicted  it  on  infants,  and  that  on  men 
or  on  those  who  had  at  least  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ? 
In  Egypt  circumcision  was  a  step  preparatory  to  initiation 
into  the  mysteries;  it  was  a  step  therefore  which  every 
man  who  took  must  take  voluntarily,  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  one  which  to  deter  the  many  from  taking  it  was  at- 

68  In  Hyde  (De  Rel.  Yet.  Pen.,  record.    In  stating  the  claims  of 

70,  75),  from  Josephus,  Eusebius,  the  Jews,  we  must  keep  to  that 

etc.,  is  a  long  account  of  Abraham,  account  of  the  institution  of  this 

who  it  seems  civilized  the  Egyp-  rite  which  the  Jewish  books  have 

tians,  and  taught  the  Egyptians  handed  down  to  us.    But  in  stat- 

and   Phoenicians  astronomy.     If  ing  those  of  the  Egyptians  we  ask 

there  were  any  foundation  for  all  only  what  would  be  the  natural 

this,  my  argument  would  fall  to  course  of  things  ? — what  are  the 

the  ground.     It  is  however  the  motives  which  induce  one  people 

invention  of  later  writers.    Vide  to  adopt  the  customs  of  another, 

supra,  ch.  x.  even  though  while  they  adopt  them 

*9  It  may  be  objected  to  me  that  they  may  put  forward  original 

I  have  here  presumed   motives  reasons  for  their  institution  ? 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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tended  with  certain  inconveniences,  a  certain  suffering. 
Among  the  Jews  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  symbol  of  the 
nation  as  descended  from  Abraham,  of  the  nation  as  claim- 
ing to  be  "  a  holy  nation",  a  "nation  of  priests";80  and  it 
was  therefore  a  symbol  which  as  a  Jew  every  man  must 
wear,  and  to  ensure  his  wearing  it  it  was  fastened  on 
him  at  his  birth.  Among  the  one  people  it  was  the  sign 
of  a  spiritual  brotherhood  and  also  an  evidence  of  the  zeal, 
the  docility,  and  patience  of  the  suffering  neophyte;  while 
among  the  other  it  was  but  the  mark  of  a  common  parent- 
age, and  both  a  service  attached  to  their  possession  of  Ca- 
naan and  a  gage  of  their  common  God's  continued  favour 
and  protection. 

We  will  now  examine  the  different  reasons  which  in- 
duced some  of  these  nations  to  the  practice  of  this  rite. 
Among  the  Phoenicians,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  its  origin 
a  penance,  a  sacrifice  offered  to  propitiate  an  angry  deity  ; 
and  so  long  as  it  obtained  among  them  it  was  probably 
looked  upon  as  something  onerous,61  as  a  pain  voluntarily 
inflicted  by  the  father  on  his  child  or  the  man  on  himself 
in  order  to  pacify  the  envy  of  gods  jealous  of  human  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Among  the  Egyptian  priests,  in 
whose  eyes  cleanliness,  or  cleanliness  perhaps  as  condu- 
cive to  health,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  religious  import- 
ance,69 and  who  therefore  shaved  their  heads  and  suffered 
no  hair  upon  their  bodies  and  indeed  rid  themselves  of 
every  thing  which  seemed  to  them  superfluous  and  which 
served  but  to  accumulate  filth, — this  rite  probably  origi- 
nated in  that  anxiety  after  bodily  purity  characteristic 
of  the  religions  of  tropical  climates.  Among  the  Jews  it 
obtained  because  it  was  imposed  upon  them  by  their  God, 
and  by  the  Jews  it  was  regarded  as  a  rite  which  conferred 
on  those  on  whom  it  was  performed  a  peculiar  holiness. 
As  however  it  had  been  merely  commanded  by  God,  and 
he  had  not  deigned  to  give  any  reason  for  its  institution  ; 

M  These  expressions  have  clear-  character  of  the  national  supersti- 

ly,  it  seems  to  me,  allusion  to  the  tion,  I  should  suppose  that  the  Mex- 

Egyptian  customs.  ican  circumcision  had  the  same 

61  Vide  supM  p.  381.  I  may  also  object  in  view  as  the  Phoenician, 
observe  here,  that  from  the  cruel        M  Yide  Herod,  ii,  37, 63, 77,  81. 
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and  as  it  appeared  to  uncircumcised  people  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  ceremony  j63  later  Jewish  writers  endeavoured 
to  show  its  advantages  and  reasonableness.  Thus,  Philo- 
Judaeus  gives  for  its  use  four  principal  reasons,  which  he 
professes  to  have  heard  from  those  among  his  nation  who 
were  learned  in  its  sacred  antiquities.64  Of  these  reasons, 
the  first  was,  that  circumcision  prevents  a  certain  disease, 
avOpagtt  the  second,  that  it  is  favourable  to  cleanliness; 

the  third,  that  it  gives  Tip  irpo9  xapBtav  ofAoiOTTjra  tov  vepir/Atf^ 

0€vto9  ftepoi9  ;w  and  the  fourth,  that  it  is  favourable  to  gene- 
ration.67 

Of  circumcision  as  a  rite  actually  observed  by  these 
several  nations  we  may  observe,  that  the  Phenician  was 
induced  to  submit  to  it  only  by  motives  of  fear ;  on  him  it 
conferred  no  special  honour  or  purity ;  it  did  not  raise  him 
above  the  people  with  whom  he  trafficked ;  and  as  soon 

68  Thus  Calvin  (Witaius,  p.  224)  the  fact,  circumcision  had  been 

looking  through  Geneva  spectacles  universally  observed,  whereas  in 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  finds  cir-  all  probability  it  was  only  parti- 

cumcision  a  rite  absurd  and  ridi-  ally  so.  This  matter  is  thoroughly 

culous  in  itself,  and  one  which  the  investigated   in  Michaelis,  Mos. 

command  of  God  could  alone  sane-  Becht.,  ut  supra ;  and  earnestly  on 

tify.    On  this  opinion  of  Calvin's  the  other  side  by  De  Pauw,  Re- 

I  must  again  observe :  cherches  sur  lea  Americains,  part 

1st.  That  Calvin,  like  most  of  iv,  chap.  iv. 
the  Protestant  divines,  evidently  M  Lightfoot  gives  a  reason  as 
regards  God's  commands  as  merely  whimsical  as  this  one.  "The  land 
arbitrary  ji.t.such.  that  they  might  of  Canaan,"  he  says,  "was  be- 
just  as  reasonably  have  been  the  queathed  to  Shem  by  his  father 
opposite  of  what  they  are.    And  Noah,  because  Ham  and  his  son 

2ndly .  That  I  cannot  join  in  the  Canaan  had  derided  Noah's  naked- 
mock  of  the  uncircumcised,  though  ness.  When  therefore  the  land 
I  see  no  good  reason  for  circumci-  was  to  be  settled  on  the  right  heirs 
sion ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  a  of  Shem,  a  seal  and  an  assurance 
rite  which  has  maintained  itself  thereof  is  given  on  that  member 
among  the  same  people  and  in  the  which  had  been  derided  by  Canaan, 
same  climates  for  thousands  of  to  the  loss  of  that  land.  This  is  a 
years,  can  be  altogether  unreason-  main  reason  why  males  alone  were 
able.  circumcised,  ana  why  on  that  mem- 

64  Apx<uoXryofi9¥a  wapa  6«mciois  ber." — From  Middleton's  Works, 

ar&pcuriv,  6t  to  Mwcotr  ov  x*(H*pyvs  vol.  ii,  p.  195. 

fafppip'evccr. — De  Circumcisis.  m  This  last  reason  reminds  me 

88  "  Westing,  an  eminent  physi-  of  a  German  rationalist's  explana- 

cian,  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  tion  of  the  birth  of  Isaac.   It  is  in 

natural  reasons  for  the  Egyptians,  Eichhorn,  Bib.  d.  Bib.  Lit.,  to  which 

both  men  and  women,  receiving  as  it  is  too  strange  for  English  ears 

circumcision. " — Calmet,  art.  Cir-  I  can  only  refer. 
cumcision.  Had  this  however  been 

50 
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therefore  as  he  perceived  that  it  could  be  omitted  with 
impunity  he  ceased  to  impose  it  upon  his  children,  and  it 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  With  the  Jew  and  the  Egyp- 
tian on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  religious  ceremony,  the 
seal  of  the  child's  or  the  man's  dedication  to  God ;  it  in- 
troduced him  into  the  circle  of  the  Deity's  more  immediate 
favourites ;  it  made  him  holier  and  purer  than  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  he  consequently  looked  down  upon  them  and 
perhaps  avoided  their  society.* 

With  the  Jews  however  circumcision  seems  to  have  held 
higher  place  than  with  the  Egyptians.  It  grew  in  im- 
portance as  the  Jewish  mind  and  character  developed  itself. 
The  want  of  it  was  visited  with  scorn,  and  the  term  which 
denotes  that  want  was  in  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
a  bitter  reproach,  and  the  strongest  epithet  by  which  they 
could  express  both  their  contempt  for,  and  the  unholiness 
and  impurity  of,  their  enemies.  It  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer moreover  so  religious  a  sanctity  that,  in  the  later  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  republic,  even  Christianized  Jews  would 
not  admit  their  heathen  Christian  brethren  to  equal  rank 
and  fellowship  with  themselves  :  "  they  that  were  of  the 
circumcision  contended  with  Peter,  saying,  Thou  wentest 
in  to  men  uncircumcised  and  didst  eat  with  them."  It 
was  in  fact  for  the  Jews  the  great  pledge  of  God's  especial 
favour  and  protection,  their  national  symbol,  a  religious 
and  distinctive  mark  of  honour  which  while  it  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  sanctified  that  sepa- 
ration ;  and  it  consequently  became  more  dear  and  was 
the  more  insisted  on,  as  their  intercourse  with  other  people 
became  closer  or  more  frequent. 

With  the  Egyptians  on  the  other  hand  circumcision 
never  seems  to  have  acquired  any  exclusive  importance. 
Like  the  Jews  indeed  we  find  them  obstinate  in  their  hate 
of,  and  avoiding  any  close  intimacy  with,  foreigners, — but 
not  because  those  foreigners  were  uncircumcised.     For, 

1st.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  not  all  Egyptians  were  cir- 
cumcised. 

2ndly.  Though  circumcision  is  spoken  of  as  a  requisite 

08  John  xiii,  28 ;  Acts  x,  28 ;  for    the  Egyptians  a  hate  of  strangers, 
natural  causes  which  induced  in    see  Robertson's  India,  b.  i,  §  1. 
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for  all  who  would  be  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  or 
who  aspired  to  the  honours  of  the  priesthood,  yet  it  is  no 
where  spoken  of  as  the  only  requisite.  Pythagoras  must 
not  merely  be  circumcised :  they  who  converse  with  the 

priests  must  do  80  :  aryvevaatnes,  tcai  7ro\\tvv  airoayopAVOi.*  kcu 
tovto  wawep  kqivo<$  rtov  tear  A.i*ftnrrov  tepwv  Oeafio?  eorip.*9 

And  Srdly.  Though  non-circumcision  is  certainly  al- 
luded to  by  Joshua  as  a  reproach  in  Egypt,  yet  it  is  never 
stated  by  Moses  nor  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  reason 
for  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  strangers.  Had  it  been  so,  the 
circumcised  would  surely  have  been  exempted  from  that 
hate ;  and  yet  with  the  Hebrews,  a  circumcised  race,  the 
Egyptians  might  "  not  eat  bread,  for  that  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians".  (Genesis  xliv,  32.)  And  again 
(xlv,  34),  Joseph  bids  his  father  tell  Pharaoh  that  his  trade 
had  been  about  cattle :  "  for  every  shepherd  (circumcised 
or  uncircumcised)  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians".70 

Circumcision  then  among  the  Egyptians  was  one  of 
many  rites  which  distinguished  the  several  grades  of  the 
priesthood :  it  was  a  caste-  and  not  a  national-  symbol ; 
but  as  a  caste-symbol  its  importance  depended  on  the 
power  or  reputation  of  the  caste  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
with  that  caste  consequently  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
contempt,  as  the  reproach  of  Apion  sufficiently  proves. 

"  Him  that  is  bought  with  thy  money  must  needs  be 
circumcised" But  "  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bond- 
women which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
which  are  round  about  you".71  Circumcision  then  was 
obligatory  on  the  slave,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  yet  this  man  it  made  a  citizen  of  Israel,  while 
that  it  left  what  it  found  him — a  slave.  Wherefore  then 
was  it  a  solemn  and  advantageous  rite  for  the  one,  and 
only  a  painful  operation  for  the  other  ?  The  stranger  was 
free  to  depart  to  his  own  country,  wherever  he  would ;  he 

09  Clemens,  from  Marsham  ?  avoidance  of  strangers,  and  that 

70  From  these  verses,  and  Hero-  without  having  recourse  to  the 

dotus,  lib.  ii,  c.  41  and  65, — and  nomadic  hordes  of  Tyschen.  Vide 

compare  De  Pauw,  Rechercnes  sur  Ueber  d.  Buchstaben  d.  alt.  jEgypt. 

les  Americains,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iv,  §  iv,  Bib.  d.  alt  Lit.  und  Kunst,  voL 

p.  120, — we  may  pretty  nearly  as-  vL 

certain  the  cause  of  the  Egyptian        71  Leviticus,  xxv,  44. 
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was  considered  but  a  visitor  in,  or  a  traveller  through,  the 
land;  and  he  did  all  that  could  be  required  of  him  if 
during  his  sojourn  he  obeyed  the  police  laws  of  the  state. 
The  slave  on  the  other  hand  was  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan, 
bound  to  its  soil :  as  he  belonged  to  the  country,  he  must 
be  subject  to  its  customs ;™  and  as  he  belonged  to  his  mas- 
ter, he  belonged  to  his  master's  God,78  and  with  his  master 
must  wear  that  God's  seal.  Besides,  circumcision  was  not 
a  mere  cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  helpless  slave,  it  gave 
him  many  and  great  advantages ;  it  saved  him  from  the 
stigma  of  uncleanness,  it  enabled  him  to  partake  in  all 
the  great  national  feasts,  it  occasionally  gave  him  a  seat 
at  his  master's  table,  it  made  him  a  member  of  his  master's 
family.  Imposed  on  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren it  became  for  them  an  ancestral  rite ;  it  nationalized 
them  and  gradually  opened  to  their  view  the  prospect  of 
liberty  and  citizenship :  it  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the 
family,  and  was  not  this  a  step  towards  the  freedom  of  the 
state?74 

Slavery  is  a  thing  odious  in  our  eyes.  It  is  opposed  to 
our  views  of  right  and  justice  and  to  all  our  social  institu- 
tions ;  among  us  it  would  be  an  anomaly,  a  crime  which 
could  but  embarrass  our  onward  progress  in  civilization. 
But  was  slavery  always  thus  ?     If  we  look  back  into  past 

71  See  supra,  p.  286,  notes  52, 53.  co  Cap&c  adopted  the  chiefs  of  his 

71  Vide  supra,  jp.  334,  notes.  kingdom  into  the  family  of  the  sun 

74  The  laws  of  Menu  (ix,  64, 68),  by  giving  them  the  title  of  Tnca. 

certain   conditions   having   been  (Hist,  des  Incas,  liv.  i,  chap,  xxiii.) 

fulfilled,  admit  in  the  seventh  ge-  Even    Lacedaemon     occasionally 

neration  the  descendant  of  a  Brah-  gave  freedom  to  its  helots,  e.g.  to 

min  and  a  Sudra  into  the  Brah-  those  who  volunteered  to  serve 

minical  caste ;  and  though  accord-  under  Brasidas.  (Thucydides,  lib. 

ing  to  Holwell  (India,  Tracts,  pt.  v,  c.  34.)  And  in  Rome  slaves  were 

ii,  p.  28),  "the  Gentoos  cannot  re-  often  emancipated  by  their  master, 

ceive  proselytes  into  the  pale  of  and  their  children  became  citizens, 

their  communion",  yet  the  ancient  (Michelet,  Hist.  Rom.,  lib.  iii,  chap, 

books  hint  that  in  olden  time  the  i.}    Was  it  in  the  Mosaical  code 

Brahminical  caste  was  not  wholly  alone  that  no  provision  was  made 

inaccessible.  "  By  the  power  of  the  for  the  liberation  of  foreign  slaves  ? 

Gayatri,"  says  the  Skanda  Puran,  Or  do  not  the  laws  in  Deut.  xxiii 

"  the  Kshatrya  Viswamitra  from  refer  to  them,  and  determine  the 

being  a  Rajarshi  became  a  Brah-  period  at  which, according  to  their 

marshi." — Kennedy,  Hind.  Myth.,  nation,  they  were  to  be  on  the 

345,  and  comp.  ib.,  347,  from  the  same  footing  as  the  hired  servants 

SuryaUpanishad.  Similarly  Man-  of  the  Israelites  ? 
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times  or  indeed  extend  our  view  beyond  the  mere  pale  of 
European  society  we  find,  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  life 
of  Humanity  when  slavery  is  regarded,  and  that  no  less  by 
the  slave75  than  the  master,  as  quite  in  accord  with  the 
supposed  laws  of  God  and  the  then  recognized  rights  of 
man.  And  the  question  arises  therefore  whether  at  this 
period  slavery  is  not  in  reality  the  great  promoter  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  condition  without  which  all  advance,  all 
improvement  is  impossible  ?  And  this  question  we  must 
not  too  rashly  solve.  We  must  weigh  well  the  wants  and 
difficulties  which  beset  infant  man,  the  small  choice  of  ex- 
pedients which  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  his 
apathy  and  indolence  and  ignorance.  We  must  not  forget 
that  he  is  an  isolated  being ;  that  nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  will  drive  him  either  to  labour  for  himself  or  to 
unite  with  his  fellow  men  in  labour  for  some  common  ob- 
ject. And  such  a  being  how  can  you  hope  to  influence 
how  induce  him  to  united  and  continuous  efforts  for  the 
attainment  of  any  object  of  great  though  not  evident  and 
immediate  utility  ?  he  cannot  realize  your  conceptions  nor 
comprehend  your  purpose,  he  will  work  therefore  only 

78  Of  the  Damavas,  Galton  (S.  compare  Harthausen's  account  of 

Africa)states : "  They  court  slavery,  serfdom  in  Russia  before  and  after 

You  engage  one  of  them  as  your  the  introduction  of  European  civi- 

servant,  and  you  find  that  you  are  lization.  (Etudes  sur  la  Russie,  i, 

become  the  owner  of  a  slave A  97, 1 14.)  And  in  India,  according 

negro  has  chanced  to  live  a  certain  to  Dubois,  "  L'6tat  de  domesticity 

time  in  another's  employ,  he  con-  n'ariended6gradantparlui-mdme; 

siders  himself  his  property and  le  valet  mange  avec  son  mattre,  la 

becomes  too  listless  to  exist  with-  servante  avec  sa  maitresse ;  et  les 

out  a  master.... The  weight  of  in-  uns  et  les  autres  vont  de  pairs 

dependence  is  heavier  than  he  likes  dans  le  commerce  de  la  vie.    Les 

he  feels  lost  if  alone  in  the  Europtens  tenant  &  cet  igard  une 

world  and  requires  somebody  to  conduit*  touts  difference,  leur  Mr- 
direct  him." — P.  233.  "  En  Tar-  vice  est  d  cause  de  cela  devenu  odi- 
tarie,"  says  Hue,  "  les  families  eux  pour  tout  indigene  qui  con- 
nobles  different  neu  des  families  serve  qudque  amour  propre,  ou 
esclaves. . ..  il  serai t  difficile  de  dis-  ouelque  sentiment  de  delicatesse;  et 
tinguer  le  maltre  de  l'esclave,  ils  Von  nedoit  pasitresurpris  de  voir 
habitant  les  uns  et  les  autres  tous  auprhs  (Teux  que  la  lie  de  la  soci- 
la  tente  et  passent  egalement  leur  He." — Indes,  vol.  i,  p.  57.  Said 
vie  a  faire  paitre  des  troupeaux...  of  servants,  this  is  applicable  to 
ils  fument  volontiers  ensemble  et  slaves,  the  only  servants  of  early 
so  font  mutuellement  Techange  de  ages,  and  opens  to  our  view  all  the 
leurs  pipes." — Tartarie,  v.  i,  274,  difference  between  the  service  of 
Revue  de  TOrient,  ix,  125  ;  and  our  and  of  olden  times. 
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when  by  right  of  parentage  or  of  conquest  or  of  purchase 
you  can  compel  his  assistance,  i.e.  as  your  slave. 

We  must  remember  also  that  in  these  early  times  there 
was  only  a  distinction  of  ranks,  and  not  a  difference  of 
conditions  ;76  that  the  slave,  in  general  undistinguishable  in 
complexion  and  features77  from  his  master's  children,  held 
in  the  house  the  same  place  as  a  son ;  in  his  labours  his 
master  shared,  and  he  was  not  forgotten  in  his  master's 
feasts.  The  master  was  the  father  of  his  slaves,  the  father 
the  master  of  his  children ;  the  slave  and  the  child  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  child  be- 
came in  time  himself  a  father  and  a  master,  while  the  slave 
remained  ever  a  child.78 

In  these  days  too  the  master's  power  was  protected  by 
no  civic  regulations,  sanctioned  by  no  penal  statutes,  it 
was  based  on  habit  and  esteem  and  affection.  The  master 
had  his  duties79  and  they  were  the  safeguard  of  his  rights. 


76  See  the  preceding  note,  and 
(Russell's  Polynesia,  57,  58)  the 
description  of  the  state  and  po- 
verty of  the  South  Sea  kings ;  also 
(Odyssey  xi)  that  of  Laertes  and 
his  slaves ;  and  Plutarch's  account 
(Coriolanus)  of  the  kindness  with 
which  slaves  were  treated  in  the 
early  ages ;  also  Livy  ii,  22.  But, 
while  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  we  see  some  reason  for,  and 
therefore  have  faith  in,  patriarchal 
gentleness,  we  cannot  but  ask  whe- 
ther in  ancient  Rome  the  kindness 
alleged  to  have  been  shown  to 
slaves  is  in  accordance  with  the 
known  cruelties  inflicted  on  poor 
debtors  (Liv.,  ib.  23  and  26),  and 
with  the  ergastvla  and  carnificince, 
of  the  horrors  of  which  Juvenal 
gives  us  some  notion,  and  which 
Livy  (iii,  15)  shows  us  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  system  of  the  old 
republic  ?  Humanity,  in  any  large 
sense,  belongs  I  believe  to  civilized 
man.  See  the  letter  of  Antoninus 


to  JElius  Martianus,  quoted  Jus- 
tin., Inst,  i,  viii,  §  2. 

77  Negroes  however  appear  as 
slaves  in  the  Egyptian  paintings. 
— Vide  Wilkinson's  Egyptians.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  their  differ- 
ences of  complexion,  etc.,  are  not 
an  insuperable  bar  to  any  true 
equality  between  the  European 
and  the  negro  races,  as  making 
part  of  the  same  nation.  For,  in 
the  same  nation  can  there  be  equal- 
ity between  two  races  which  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  intermarry 
one  with  the  other  1 — between  two 
races,*  of  which  the  inferior  one  is 
physically  offensive  to  the  supe- 
rior ?  We  cannot  however  yet  an- 
swer these  questions,  for  we  do  not 
know  what  change  education  and 
civilization  may  produce  in  the 
constitution  and  brutalized  fea- 
tures of  the  negro. 

78  So  Homer  felt  the  slave's  de- 
gradation : 


'Hfiiav  yap  r§  roov  awafittpvru  wpwnta  Z«vs 
ApS/mm1,  6us  ay  8f  koto  SovAiop  f)fAap  c\i)oi. 

Odys.  p.  322. 

79  Ouvier  is  of  opinion  (R&gne    civilizers  of  mankind — to  whose 
Animal,  vol.  i,  p.  47)  that  the  great    times  history  does  not  in  reality 
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If  of  meditative  character,  he  occupied  himself  with  and 
worked  out  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  and  reli- 
gion :  he  was  a  priest  and  prophet.  If  of  an  observant 
and  inventive  mind,  he  studied  nature,  he  ascertained  what 
herbs  and  roots  were  fit  for  food  or  medicine,  he  discovered 
metals  and  applied  them  to  use,  he  invented  tools  for  more 
easily  cultivating  the  earth  or  for  dressing  skins  or  carding 
and  weaving  wool  and  cotton ;  and  he  observed  the  stars 
and  the  sun's  course  and  the  moon's  changes  and  then 
calendarized  the  times  and  seasons.  •  Or  if  his  intellect 
was  practical  rather  than  inventive,  he  sat  at  the  gate  of 
his  tent  and  listened  to  the  wants  or  settled  the  disputes  of 
his  servants :  or  he  taught  them  and  their  children  those 
axioms  of  religion  and  morality  which  he  had  received 
from  his  fathers.  He  was  the  depository  of  the  learning, 
the  history,  and  the  customs  of  his  race ;  and  if  he  laboured 
not  with  his  own  hand,  his  was  the  head  which  directed 
to  profit  the  labour  of  others.  He  alone  knew  where  to 
sow  and  when  to  reap,80  and  he  alone  could  call  down  upon 

extend,  but  of  whom  Abraham  not  suited  to  the  then  state  of  po- 

may  fairly  be  considered  a  type  pular  feeling  ? — and  whether  they 

— sought  to  make  of  their  su-  were  not  for  centuries  regarded  as 

perior  knowledge  a  means  of  do-  benefits  so  great,  so  essential  to  the 

mination  over  their  fellows.   Now  well-being  of  society,  that  all  ac- 

I  believe  both  that  some  domina-  corded  in  wishing  them  perpe- 

tion  existed,  perhaps  before  any  tual  ? 

superior  knowledge  was  attainable,  *°  On  earth  all  things,  even  the 
and  certainty  before  it  could  be  best,  grow  corrupt.  As  the  know- 
directed  to  any  great  practical  re-  ledge  necessary  to  practical  life 
suits ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  filtered  down  to  the  common  peo- 
these  men  modified  that  domina-  pie,  the  priests  and  learned  classes 
tion,  made  of  it  a  blessing.  And  anxious  to  preserve  their  power 
in  corroboration  of  my  view,  I  and  authority  had  recourse  to  the 
would  point— to  the  castes  of  India  terrors  of  superstition.  With  the 
and  Egypt  (Laws  of  Menu,  pas-  division  of  years  into  seasons,  there 
sim ;  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  was  another  vulgar  division  into 
253 ;  Herder,  Rel.  u.  Phil.,  vol.  iv,  days  lucky  and  unlucky.  With 
t  p.  231;  iEgypten,chap.iv) — to  the  the  natural  calendar  they  joined 
aristocratic  monarchies  of  Greece  a  religious  calendar,  the  intricacies 
(Wachsmuth,Antiq.,  vol.  i,p.  114)  and  variations  of  which  were  be- 
—and  to  the  rights  of  the  patri-  yond  the  reach  of  the  profane. — 
cians  in  Rome  (Michelet,  Rome,  Vide  De  Pauw,  Egyptiens,  vol.  ii, 
1st  period), — to  the  institutions,  p.  186;  Hyde,  De  Rel.  Pers.,  chap, 
in  a  word,  of  the  most  ancient  na-  xvii,  p.  206 ;  Pallas*  account  of  the 
tions;  and  I  would  ask  whether  astrological  books  of  the  Calmucks, 
these  institutions  did  not  naturally  Reise,  vol.  i,  p.  353 ;  of  the  Chinese 
grow  out  of  the  then  existing  state  calendar,  ib.,  vol.  iii,  p.  158 ;  and 
of  society? — whether  they  were  Adams*  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  268. 
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his  family  the  blessing  of  their  God.     Without  him  his 
servants  Lst  perish. 


« 


Money".  "  On  n'a  pas  trouve*",  observes  De  Pauw,81 
dans  toute  l'Amenque  un  seul  peuple  qui  eut  invente* 
une  monnoie".  And  yet  already  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
we  have  a  known  and  current  standard  of  value ;  something 
which,  whether  it  consisted  of  mere  rude  ingots  valued 
according  to  their  weight83  and  fineness,  or  of  different 
pieces  of  metal  bearing  a  particular  shape  as  the  gold  and 
silver  rings,  the  money  of  Egypt  in  the  15th  century83  b.c., 
was  a  recognized  means  of  exchange. 

Verses  15-16.  Sarai's  name  is  changed  to  Sarah,  "prin- 
cess"; and  the  blessings  Jehovah  had  confined  to  Abraham 
are  now  by  the  Elohim  extended  to  Sarah  also.  She  it  is 
who  shall  be  the  mother  of  nations,  and  kings  of  people 
shall  be  of  her. 

Verse  17.  The  Elohim  is  the  Creator  of  the  universey6>^  -  i 
and  the  great  Providence  which  rules  the  world.  He  it  u 
who  drove  our  first  parents  from  Eden,  who  destroye< 
mankind  by  the  deluge  and  scattered  them  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  at  Babel.  And  all  these  his  works  he  has  made 
known  to  Abraham — for  with  Abraham  he  is  wont  to  talk 
as  with  a  friend — and  to  Abraham  moreover  he  has  just 
revealed  the  infinitude  of  his  power  and  the  moral  nature 
of  his  service.  And  yet  now  that  he  proceeds  to  repeat 
the  promises  which  Jehovah  yesterday  made  and  yester- 
day confirmed  by  a  sign — how  are  those  promises  received  ? 
The  awed  Abraham  falls  upon  his  face,  his  attitude  is  all 
attention  and  respect  and  reverence,  but  in  his  heart  he 
laughs  sceptically,  he  doubts  and  disbelieves :  he  under- 
stands how  God  may  create  or  destroy  a  world,  but  not 
how  Sarah  "  that  is  ninety  years  old  shall  bear".  Is  then 
his  conduct  in  contradiction  with  his  creed  ?  Not  unna- 
turally so.84    Of  infant  man  our  childhood  is  in  some 

81  Americains,  vol.  ii,  pt.  v,  184.  •*  Thus  the  people  whom  Moham- 

n  Genesis  xliv,  21.  med  addressed  seem  not  to  have 

M  Wilkinson's  Thebes,  money  of  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge 

Thotmes,  1495  b.o.  a  Creator;  but  they  say:  "After 
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measure  a  type.  And  those  years  we  can  surely  remem- 
ber, when  though  on  our  lips  God  was  the  Creator  and 
Almighty,  in  our  hearts  we  doubted  not  but  that  we  could 
hide  from  him  our  thoughts  and  deceive  him  by  some  ex- 
ternal homage.  Similarly  Abraham — he  has  a  speculative, 
rather  than  a  practical,  faith  in  the  Deity.  He  has 
glimpses  indeed  though  few  and  far  between  of  God's 
power.  He  acknowledges  it  in  the  courses  of  nature,  he 
sees  it  exercised  in  those  thousand  accidents  for  which  he 
cannot  account ;  but  whatever  in  his  eyes  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  inalterability  seems  to  him  without  its  province. 

But  again,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  had  all  lived  their 
two,  three,  and  four  centuries ;  his  own  father  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  two  hundred  and  five,  and  had  according 
to  some  commentators/5  already  counted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  when  Abraham  was  born ;  and  we  nevertheless 
now  find  this  very  Abraham — who  after  the  death  of 
Sarah,  i.e.  when  he  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty, 
took  tq  himself  wives  and  begat  children, — though  only 
just  past  the  meridian  of  life,86  sceptically  inquiring  "Shall 
a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ? 
And  shall  Sarah  that  is  ninety  years  old  bear  ?"  Surely 
under  the  circumstances  these  questions  are  impossible— 
unless  indeed  we  suppose :  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
human  life  in  our  day  altogether  differ  from  those  which 
regulated  it  in  the  patriarchal  times :  that  then,  between 
the  duration  of  life  and  the  power  to  perform  all  its  func- 
tions there  was  not  as  now  any  relation,  but  that  like  him 
of  the  eastern  tale  whose  body  was  turned  to  stone,  these 

we  have  become  bones  and  dust,  this  verse  is  quite  incompatible 

shall  we  be  raised  a  new  creature  ?"  with  this  conjecture. 

— Koran,  chap,  xvii ;  and  Sale,  in  M  Supposing  Abraham  lived  or 

a  note  to  chap,  xvi,  tells  us  of  "  a  expected  to  live  only  so  long  as 

*  professed  disputer  against  the  re-  the  shortest  lived  of  his  ancestors, 

surrection,"  that  he  "  came  with  a  Nahor — and  by  the  age  which  he 

rotten  bone  to  Mohammed  and  actually  reached  he  must  have  had 

asked  him  whether  it  was  possible  every  reason   to  expect  this — in 

for  God  to  restore  it  to  life." — So  his  hundredth  year,  supposing  life 

also  the  resurrection  was  a  stum-  to  have  extended  to  one  hundred 

bling-block  at  Athens.  and  forty,  he  was  as  a  man  in  his 

88  Vide  Russell's  Sacred    and  fifty-seventh  year  in  our  day,  when 

Profane  History.    It  seems  to  me  *life  is  limited  to  eighty, 
that  the  question  of  Abraham  in 

51 
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age-wearied  men  retained  of  life  only  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering— a  supposition  scarcely  tenable :  and  the  doubt  of 
Abraham  therefore  seems  altogether  irreconcileable  with 
that  state  of  mankind  which  this  book  records. 

Verse  18..  "  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee !" 
Is  this  the  strong  cry  of  love  ?  Did  Abraham  so  love  this 
son,  was  he  so  wrapped  up  in  that  love,  that  he  was  jealous 
and  fearful  lest  some  new  object  should  claim  a  share  in 
his  affection  or  press  Ishmael  from  his  heart  ?  Or  do  not 
these  words  rather  express  the  hidden  doubt,  the  disbelief 
that  dares  not  openly  avow  itself?  Are  they  not  a  remon- 
strance by  which  the  servant  hopes  to  gain  the  ear  and 
change  the  determinations  of  his  master  ?  The  answer  of 
the  Elohim  though  he  showers  blessings  upon  Ishmael 
seems  to  imply  this. 

Verse  20.  The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Ishmael  must 
have  been  already  realized  when  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
written  or  compiled;  for  in  its  twenty-fifth  chapter  we 
find  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  "  by  their  towns, 
and  by  their  castles,  twelve  princes  according  to  their  na- 
tions." 

Verses  22-27.  God  leaves  Abraham.  And  Abraham 
then  performs  his  part  of  the  covenant  and  circumcises  all 
the  men  of  his  house. 

In  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  identifying  himself  with  the  Elohim,  and  as  in  chapter 
xvi  he  was  Jehovah  Adonai,  so  here  he  is  Elohim  Schaddai. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  written  with  the  name 
Elohim.  It  contains  the  account  of  a  promise  which  the 
Elohim  gave  to  Abraham  and  which  in  substance  is  the 
same  as  that  recorded  of  Jehovah  in  chapter  xii,  and  again 
repeated  in  chapters  xiii  and  xiv. 

If  now  we  compare  this  chapter  with  that  portion  of 
Genesis  to  which  it  belongs,  we  find  that  here  first  the 
Elohim  author  ventures  on  the  etymologies  of  names.  In 
this  chapter  we  have  the  etymologies  of  the  names  of 
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Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Isaac, 
"  Laughter". 

If  we  compare  its  promise 

i.  With  that  which  the  Elohim  gave  to  Noah ;  we  ob- 
serve that  they  both  take  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and  that 
both  are  connected  with  the  imposition  of  new  laws,  but 
that  the  one  promise  is  represented  as  conditional  on  the 
observance  of  those  laws,  while  the  other  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

And  ii.   With  the  promises  made  by  Jehovah87  we  find 

1st.  That  the  Elohim  always  expressly  appears,  while 
Jehovah,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  text  affirms,  seems  some- 
times only  to  have  addressed  his  favourites. 

2ndly.  That  the  Elohim  opens  his  promise  to  Abraham 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  name  and  title,  while  Jeho- 
vah (save  in  chapter  xv)  at  once  proceeds  to  make  known 
his  intentions. 

Srdly.  That  the  Elohim  makes  his  promises  to  rest  on 
the  rite  of  circumcision  (xvii,  9-10),  Jehovah  his  on  the 
faith  of  Abraham  (xv,  6). 

And  4thly.  That  the  Elohim's  form  of  expression  is 
short  and  simple,  while  Jehovah's  is  full  of  similitudes, 
imaginative,  poetical.  To  convey  the  notion  of  a  nume- 
rous posterity,  the  Elohim  addresses  him  thus,  "  I  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly :  thou  shaltbe  the  father  of  many 
nations :  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful :  I  will  make 
nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee."  And 
in  relation  to  Ishmael,  he  says — "  I  have  blessed  him  and 
made  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly: 
twelve  princes  shall  he  beget :  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation."  Jehovah  thus,  "I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  .  .  .  "  And  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth"  .  .  .  "  and  look  now 

87  This  comparison  is  of  course  however  assist  us,  and  that  too 

very  imperfect,  as  it  includes  only  very  materially,  in  forming  our 

a  portion  of  the  promises  made  by  judgment,  when  the  whole  of  them 

either  Jehovah  or  Elohim.  It  win  are  oefore  us. 
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toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  num- 
ber them — so  shall  thy  seed  be."  And  to  Hagar  he  pro* 
mises — "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall 
not  be  numbered  for  multitude."  The  one  makes  the 
man  exceeding  fruitful  and  multiplies  him,  and  he  becomes 
the  father  of  many  nations ;  the  other  multiplies  the  man's 
seed,  till  it  is  as  die  dust  of  the  earth  or  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven— for  multitude  innumerable.  The  Elohim  blesses  by 
simply  giving  posterity,  and  seems  to  know  no  higher 
blessing  than  a  powerful  posterity,68  Jehovah  blesses  by 
assurances  of  love  and  favour :  his  love  he  labours  to  ex- 
press :  he  heaps  blessing  on  blessing :  through  Abraham 
he  seems  to  become  reconciled  to  man,  and  through  Abra- 
ham he  blesses  all  mankind. 

Again,  as  regards  the  promised  land,  the  Elohim  either 
gives  the  land  of  Canaan  by  name  or  speaks  of  it  as  "  the 
land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger"/*  while  Jehovah  gives 
"this  land",  or  bids  Abraham  "  look  northward,  and  south- 
ward, and  eastward,  and  westward",  for  all  that  land  shall 
be  his ;  or  while  he  gives  it  he  marks  out  its  boundaries 
and  geographical  position,  it  is  the  land  "  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river  Euphrates".  The  gift  of  the 
Elohim  then  supposes  merely,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
Abraham  had  visited  Canaan  and  that  the  country  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  him,  but  the  gift  itself  may  have 
been  made  in  China  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  as 
well  as  in  Canaan :  it  wants  locality,  and  the  substance  of 
it  only  is  preserved  to  us.  The  narrative  of  Jehovah  on 
the  other  hand  has  all  the  reality  which  local  colouring 
can  give  it.  You  ascend  the  mountain  with  Abraham, 
with  him  you  walk  through  the  land,  and  with  him  you 
measure  its  bounds  :  you  know  all  the  circumstances  that 
called  forth  the  several  deeds  of  gift,  and  you  hear  the  very 
words  in  which  the  gift  was  made.00 

With  this  chapter  we  may  connect, 

88  As  in  the  blessing  of  Abra-  ■•  The  marginal  reading  has, u  of 

ham,  xvii,  6:  "Kings  shall  come  thy  sojournings". 

out  of  thee";  and  in  that  of  Ish-  "  Vide  T.  F.  W.  Muller  fiber 

mael,  20:  "Twelve  princes  shall  die  Urkunden  Genesis,  Eichhora, 

he  beget";  and  compare  with  this  Bib.  d.  Biblisch.  Literat.,  vol.  iv, 

last  the  blessing  by  Jehovah,  xvi,  10.  p.  480. 
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i.  Chapters  i  and  ix  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  Elo- 
him  as  the  great  law-giver.  But,  as  the  ninth  chapter 
represented  the  Elohim  promulgating  certain  laws  which 
bear  with  them  no  mark  of  necessity :  so  this  chapter  shows 
him  either  instituting  or  authorizing  a  religious  rite  which 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization  has  rejected  as  burden- 
some and  absurd ;  we  have  therefore  these  laws  and  this 
rite  ordained  by  the  same  authority  as  in  the  first  chapter 
gave  their  several  laws  to  Nature  and  Humanity. 

ii.  The  institution  of  circumcision  and  the  various  ob- 
servances connected  with  it  among  the  Hebrews. 

in.  The  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  that  because  their  laws 
and  religious  ceremonies  originally  came  from  God,  no 
change  could  take  place  in  them  but  at  God's  express  com- 
mand. 

iv.  Their  expectation  that  the  God  who  had  made  this 
covenant  with  their  fathers  would  continue  his  especial 
favour  towards  themselves  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  their 
articles  of  the  covenant. 

And  v.  We  may  connect  with  this  belief  of  the  Israel- 
ites, that  their  laws  were  given  them  by  their  God,  the 
similar  belief  of  several  other  people  :— of  the  Hindus  and 
the  Zend  people ;  of  the  Cretans,  who  believed  that  Minos 
was  Aio*  fie^aXov  oapumf9f91  and  that  his  laws  were  the  reve- 
lation of  Jupiter  ;  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  Lycurgus 
was  the  especial  friend  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  his  laws 
divine  revelations,  &c. 

91  Odyssey,  xix,  179. 
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GENE8IS  xvm,  1-33. 

Verses  1-5.  After  a  short  preface  which  makes  known 
the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter,  we  see  Abraham  sitting 
at  his  tent  door  basking  his  age  in  the  full  sunshine;  when 
lo,  three  men  approach  him — and  the  aged  patriarch  is 
young  again ;  he  runs  towards  the  strangers,  he  bows  be- 
fore him  who  seems  their  chief,  he  promises  them  the  best 
his  house  affords,  his  servants1  and  even  his  wife  he  calls 
to  attend  to  their  wants  and  comfort,  and  he  himself  has- 
tens forth  to  choose  out  from  amid  his  herd  the  fatted  calf. 
With  his  own  hands  he  prepares  the  feast,  with  his  own 
hands  he  sets  it  before  them/  and  stands  by  them  under 
the  tree  while  they  do  eat.  And  yet  he  asks  no  questions, 
he  intrudes  not  himself  upon  his  guests,  he  is  content  to 
administer  to  their  wants  and  to  do  them  service ;  his  hos- 
pitality has  all  the  warmth  of  affection  with  all  the  reserve 
of  the  highest  breeding. 

We  must  not  too  highly  prize  this  hospitality  of  Abra- 
ham. He  but  exercises  the  virtue  of  the  Desert,  and  a 
a  virtue  of  which  the  meanest  Bedouin  even  now  gives  an 
example.  Volney  tells  us  of  the  Arabs,  that "  the  principal 
Sheik  in  every  tribe  defrays  the  charges  of  all  who  arrive 

1  In  the  accounts  which  Volney  that  the  service  is  always  per- 

and  Burckhardt  give  of  the  hospi-  formed  by  servants.    Comp.  Inst, 

tality  of  the  Arabs,  I  do  not  re-  Menu,  chap,  iii,  §  101.    Also  in 

member  any  mention  of  washing  olden  Greece  to  the  coming  guest 

the  feet.  In  India  however  Roberts  are  offered — 

(Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  fc«  Btpfia  \ovrpa,  xovw  eeAmpm, 

Scriptures)  informs  us  that  to  wash  'Xrpmpriv,  Hikomp  r'  opfMrw  irapovtria. 

the  feet  and  ankles  of  the  weary  — JEschyl.,  Choe.,  670. 

traveller  is  considered  a  necessary  a  Who  is  not  here  reminded  of 

part  of  Eastern  hospitality;  but  Achilles  waiting  on  Priam,IlA(326. 
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at  or  leave  the  camp Adjacent  to  his  tent  is  a  large 

pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  strangers  and  passengers. 
The  crowd  which  enters  successively,  he  must  treat  with 
coffee,  bread  baked  on  the  ashes,  rice,  and  sometimes  roasted 
kid  or  camel ;  and  in  a  word  he  must  keep  open  table ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  him  to  be  generous,  as  this 
generosity  is  closely  connected  with  matters  of  the  highest 
consequence.  On  the  exercise  of  this  his  credit  and  his 
power  depend.  The  famished  Arab  ranks  the  hospitality 
which  feeds  him  before  every  virtue".3  And  of  the  people 
themselves,  he  informs  us  that  "  if  a  stranger,  nay  even  an 
enemy,  touch  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  from  that  instant 
his  person  becomes  inviolable.4  It  would  be  reckoned  a 
disgraceful  meanness,  an  indelible  shame  to  satisfy  even  a 
just  vengeance5  at  the  expense  of  hospitality.  Has  the 
Bedouin  consented  to  eat  bread  and  salt  with  his  guest, 
nothing  can  induce  him  to  betray  him.  The  power  of  the 
Sultan  himself  would  not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the 
protection  of  a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  What 
little  the  Bedouin  possesses  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  He 
has  even  the  delicacy  not  to  wait  till  it  is  asked ;  when  he 
takes  his  repast  he  affects  to  seat  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
tent  in  order  to  invite  passengers !  his  generosity  is  so  sin- 
cere, that  he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  merit  but  merely 
as  a  duty :  and  he  therefore  readily  takes  the  same  liberty 
with  others".     The  same  frank  and  generous  spirit  is  to 

*  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria  and  point  of  honour  that  if  any  one 

Egypt,  chap,  xxiii,  §  iii  ;  and  for  neglect  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he 

the  consideration  hospitality  oh-  is  disgraced  for  ever.  He  therefore 

tains,  see  also  Burckhardt's  Notes  watches  every  opportunity  of  re- 

on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i,  pp.  72-1 18.  venge ;  if  his  enemy  perish  from 

4  Ut  supra.  This  hospitality  any  other  cause,  still  he  is  not 
has  however  its  limits:  "after  the  , satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  di- 
stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  tent  of  rected  against  the  nearest  rela- 
his  host  three  days  and  four  hours  tions.  These  animosities  are  trans- 
he  is  expected  to  state  his  busi-  mitted  from  father  to  children,  and 
ness ;  and  if  he  remain  there,  to  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction 
take  a  share  in  the  family  labours.*'  of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they 
— Vide  Burckhardt,ut  sup.,  p.  179.  agree  to  sacrifice  the  criminal,  or 

8  To  feel  the  full  force  of  this  purchase  the  blood  for  a  stated 

generosity,  we  must  know  the  full  price  in  money  or  in  flocks."  And 

force  of  this  desire  of  vengeance  consult  also  Burckhardt,  ut  supra: 

in  the  Arab.   V olney,  ut  sup.,  te)  1 8  and  on  the  Blood-revenge,  or  Thar, 

us :  "  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  vol.  i,  p.  148,  and  again,  ib.  p.  312. 
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be  found  among  the  North  American  Indians.  "  Qui- 
conque",  says  Lafitau,  "  entre  chez  eux  est  bien  re9u.  A 
peine  celui  qui  arrive,  ou  qui  rend  visite,  est-il  entr6,  qu'on 
met  i  manger  devant  lui,  sans  rien  dire;  et  lui-m&me 
mange  sans  fa^on,  avant  d'ouvrir  la  bouche  pour  declarer 
le  sujet  qui  Famine".6  And  so  also  the  ancient  Germans7 
held  it  a  crime  to  refuse  hospitality  or  food  to  the  stranger. 
In  short  among  all  uncivilized  or  half  civilized  nations  of 
noble  race  hospitality  is  not  so  much  a  virtue  as  the  want 
of  it  a  crime.    Arnoig  us,  the  civilized, 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Whate*er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  readiest  welcome  at  an  inn.1' 

Yes,  hospitality  has  become  among  us  one  of  those  cheap 
virtues  which  men  are  content  with  loudly  extolling, — a 
sort  of  mythic  virtue,  which  may  very  prettily  adorn  a 
ballad  or  a  pastoral,  but  which  not  one  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  think  of  exercising.  Have  we  then  degene- 
rated, that  we  shrink  from  these  duties  so  dear  to  our  forest 
ancestors  as  now  too  heavy  for  our  cold  and  calculating 
natures  ?  Think  not  so  hardly  of  your  age,  nor  so  hardly 
of  civilization. 

1st.  Circumstances  have  changed,  and  the  moral  of  cir- 
cumstances has  changed  with  them.  The  innumerable 
commercial  relations  of  civilized  Europe,  the  strangers  who 
throng  its  towns,  and  the  accommodations  which  money 
may  every  where  purchase,  have  rendered  an  indiscrimi- 
nate hospitality  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  The  inn, 
become  the  home  of  the  traveller,  has  relieved  society  of 
what  would  now  be  an  impossible  tax. 

And  2ndly.  Another  state  of  society  has  introduced  an- 
other view  of  moral  obligation.     When  strength  lost  its 

6  Lafitau,  Mown  des  Sauvages,  que, quantum  ad  jus  hospitii,  nemo 
vol.  ii,  p.  83.  discernit Oaudent  muneribus  : 

7  "  Quemcumque  mortalium  ar-  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptU 
cere  tecto,  nefas  habetur,  pro  for-  obligantur." — Tacitus,  Germania, 
tuna  quisque  apparatis  epulis  ex-  §  21.  What  an  insight  do  these 
cipit.  Cum  defecere,  qui  modo  few  last  words  give  us  into  a  whole 
hospes  fuerat,  monstrator  hospitii  code  of  morality,  and  one  based 
et  comes,  vroximam  domum  non  on  very  different  principles  to 
invitati aaeunt.  Notum,ignotum-  ours! 
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rights  and  power  its  privileges,  generosity,  which  is  th6 
root  and  fount  of  all  their  virtues,  ceased  to  be  our  princi- 
ple of  conduct.  The  noble  classes,  in  all  that  constituted 
nobility  in  the  eyes  of  the  olden  world,  together  with  the 
society  of  which  they  were  the  very  life  and  energy,  have 
perished.  Every  where  an  equal  law  is  now  paramount, 
every  where  the  rights  of  man,  no  empty  phrase,  are  felt 
and  practically  acknowledged.  Inclination  no  longer  de- 
termines duty.  The  sense  of  equality  based  upon,  has 
developed  in  us,  the  sense  of  justice.  To  do  justice  is  the 
rule  of  our  lives,  the  highest  aim  of  our  moral  endeavours. 
Either  we  dare  not  be  generous  or  we  are  generous  because 
we  are  just.  In  other  words,  morality  has  taken  the  place 
of  impulse,  and  duty  of  sentiment,  i.e.  a  higher  state  of 
society  has  succeeded  to  a  lower ;  and  man  though  he  can- 
not now  boast  the  easy  graces  of  the  indebted  and  grasping 
prodigal  walks  at  least  with  the  firm  step  and  wears  the 
elevated  front  of  honest  independence. 

Verses  4-7.  In  these  primitive  times  occupation  was  no 
way  incompatible  with  rank.  In  Homer  Andromache 
feeds  the  horses8  of  Hector,  and  Nausicaa  washes  the 
clothes  of  her  brothers  and  of  her  kingly  father  Alcinous  ;9 
and  in  that  legend  of  the  first  founder  of  the  Temenian 
race  relatedby  Herodotus,10  the  then  king  of  Macedon  culti- 
vates his  fields  while  his  wife  prepares  their  food  for  him 
and  his  hinds ;  and  according  to  Volney11  a  modern  Be- 
douin Sheikh  though  "  he  has  the  command  of  five  hun- 
dred horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle  and  bridle  his  own, 
nor  to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  straw :  in  his  tent 
his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  superin- 
tends the  dressing  of  the  victuals ;  his  daughters  and  kins- 

8  Iliad  viii,  186.  honte  de  porter  le  fruit  de  son  tra- 

•  Odyssey,  vi,  9,  etc.  Tail  au  march6.    Le  reste  de  ses 

10  Lib.  viii,  §  cxxxvii.  And  Bos-  occupations  ne  re'pond  pas  mieux 

man  thus  describes  a  negro  prince :  a  sa  naissance,  et  c'est  ordinaire- 

"Un  prince  qui  arrive  a  Fage  de  ment  de  ces  exercises  mecaniques 

travau  choisit  quelque  profession  qu'il  monte  au  trine  royale  de  ses 

honndte,  telle  que  ragriculture  ou  pdres." — Hist.Q6n.des  Voy.iv,184. 

la  peche.    II  en  tire  de  quoi  four-  u  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 

nir  a  son  entretien.     II  n*a  pas  c.  xxiii,  §  iii. 

fit 
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women  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads 
and  yeils  oyer  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain." 

Verses  6-7.  Volney18  informs  us  that  in  Syria,  "  Every 
house  has  its  portable  mill  with  which  the  women  grind  the 
barley  or  the  Dourra  for  their  sustenance" — but  he  adds— 
"  the  flour  from  these  mills  is  coarse,  and  the  little  round 
loaves  made  of  it  ill-leavened  and  badly  baked,  but  they 
preserve  life  and  that  is  all  that  is  required".  Burckhardt1* 
says  of  the  Turkomans :  "  Their  bread  is  a  thin  unleavened 
cake,  which  the  women  bake  upon  a  hot  iron  plate  in  less 
than  a  minute"; — and  of  the  Bedouins:  "The  Ayesh 
(flour  and  sour  camel's  milk  made  into  a  cake  and  boiled) 
is  the  daily  dish  of  the  Aenezes ;  and  even  the  richest 
Sheikh  would  think  it  a  shame  to  order  his  wife  to  dress 
any  other  dish  merely  to  please  his  own  palate.  The  Arabs 
never  indulge  in  luxuries,  but  on  occasion  of  some  festival 
or  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  For  a  common  guest, 
bread  is  baked  and  served  up  with  the  ayesh :  if  the  guest 
be  of  some  consideration,  coffee  is  prepared  for  him,  and 
behatta,  or  bread  with  melted  butter.  For  a  man  of  rank 
a  kid  or  lamb  is  killed.  When  this  occurs,  they  boil  the 
lamb  with  burgoul  and  camel's  milk,  and  serve  it  up  in  a 
large  wooden  dish,  round  the  edge  of  which  the  meat  is 
placed".14 

Verse  9.  Again  the  customs  of  the  desert  best  exemplify 
the  text.  Of  the  Turkoman  women  Burckhardt  observes, 
that  "  they  do  not  hide  themselves  even  before  strangers; 
but  the  girls  seldom  enter  the  men's  rooms,  although  per- 
mitted to  talk  freely  with  their  father's  guests".15  In  an- 
other place  he  describes  the  conduct  of  some  Arab  women 
whom  he  accidentally  fell  in  with :  "  Ayd  (his  guide)  knew 

u  Id.  ib.,vol.  ii,c.  xxxix,  p.  288.  ou  le  font  bouillir  dans  la  chaudi- 
18  Vide  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  638.  fere Ge  pain  n'est  pas  de  con- 
Somewhat  similar  seems  to  be  the  serve,  et  n'est  guere  bon  qu'a  dtre 
bread  of  some  of  the  North  Ame-  mange1  chaud  en  sortant  du  four." 
rican  Indians :  "  C'est  une  masse  — Lafitau,  Mosurs  des  Sauvages, 
de  leur  farine,  nestrie  mal  propre-  vol.  ii,  p.  94. 
ment  sans  levam  et  sans  sel.  lis  14  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i, 
l'enveloppent  de  feuilles  de  bled  p.  62. 
d'Inde,ctufo7Ucuire90uslacendre,        w  Syria,  p.  638. 
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the  women,  who  belonged  to  his  own  tribe ;  their  husbands 
were  fishermen,  and  were  then  at  the  sea  shore.  They 
brought  us  some  milk  and  were  not  at  all  bashful.  I  freely 
talked  and  laughed  with  them,  but  they  remained  at  several 
yards  distance  from  me.  Ayd  shook  them  by  the  hand, 
and  kissed  the  children ;  but  Hamd,  who  did  not  know 
them,  kept  at  the  same  distance  as  myself".16  And  again 
he  says — (and  we  see  Sarah  behind  the  tent  door,  and  re- 
member Abraham's  visit  to  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs) 
— "  In  one  encampment  I  found  the  women  much  more 
reserved  than  among  other  Bedouins.  *I  could  not  induce 
any  of  them  to  converse  with  me,  and  soon  perceived  that 
both  themselves  and  their  husbands  disliked  their  being 
noticed : — a  fastidiousness  of  manners  for  which  they  were 
no  doubt  indebted  to  the  frequent  visits  of  their  husbands 
to  the  capital  of  Egypt".17 


Verses  9-10.  "  And  they  said,  where  is  Sarah  thy  wife? 
....  and  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee,"  &c. 
Abraham  receives  and  converses  with  his  guests,  like 
Hagar,  unconscious  of  their  high  dignity,  till  the  allusion 
made  by  one  of  them  to  the  near  fulfilment  of  his  long  de- 
layed hopes  reveals  to  him  Jehovah.18  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  in  this  case  Abraham,  besides  that  he  seems  to  address 
himself  to  one  only  of  the  strangers,  treats  his  guests  with 
unnecessary  and  unheard-of  deference,  for  he  bows  him- 
self to  the  ground  before  them  and  waits  upon  them  like 
a  servant  while  they  eat :  we  answer,  that  indeed  he  ad- 
dresses one  only  of  the  strangers,  because  that  one  is  evi- 
dently the  lord  or  chief  of  the  others ;  and  that  he  bows 
himself  before  him  as  he  bows  himself  before  the  sons19  of 
Heth,  as  according  to  oriental  custom  all  bow  who  demand 


10  Id.  ib.,  p.  421 ;  and  Nubia,  p. 
139. 

17  Syria,  p.  539 ;  but  in  reference 
to  what  I  nave  observed  above, 
Sophocles  ((Ed.  Colon.,  353)  shows 
us  the  Egyptian  women  engaged 
in  out-of-door  occupations,  in  op- 
position to  the  men. 

18  Patrick,  Comment,  ad  nunc 


loc.,  seems  to  think  that  Abraham 
knew  Jehovah  at  once,  that  Jeho- 
vah appeared  in  his  glory.  The 
commentary  on  this  chapter  how- 
ever— I  speak  from  memory — is  so 
confused  and  contradictory  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  clearly  to 
make  out  what  he  means. 
Vide  chap,  xiiii,  7. 


19 
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a  favour.80  We  may  add  too  that  before  this  promise  or 
prophecy  the  three  guests  are  always  either  spoken  of  to- 
gether and  anonymously,  as  "  rest  yourselves",  "  set  the 
meat  before  them",  and  "they  said";  while  after  it  we 
have  but  one  interlocutor,  and  that  one  mentioned  by  name 
— "  the  Lord  said",  Jehovah ;  we  may  conclude  therefore 
that  the  objection  is  of  little  weight. 

Verses  11-15.  Sarah  doubts  Jehovah's  power  to  alter  or 
control  the  course  of  nature  ;  but  Sarah  knows  and  feels 
Jehovah's  power  over  her  own  fate  and  fortunes.  Hence 
on  the  one  side  her  mockery  of  Jehovah's  idle  promises, 
her  heart-laughter  at  his  impossible  boasts;  and  on  the 
other  her  fear  of  his  anger  and  her  stout  denial  of  an  act 
which  he  might  regard  as  an  insult.  Her  conduct  is  that  of 
a  cunning  dependent  in  the  presence  of  a  capricious  patron, 

Verses  17-18.  May  not  these  verses,  prefacing  Jeho- 
vah's intentions  towards  Sodom,  assist  us  to  the  sense  which 
Moses  probably  attached  to  the  great  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  that  in  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  ?  For  we  here  learn,  that  "  the  Lord 
will  do  unto  Abraham  as  he  hath  spoken  of  him";  because 

ts  Abraham  will  command  his  children",  &c "  and 

they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord".21  But  from  the 
subsequent  dialogue  we  know  that  ten  righteous  men88 
would  have  saved  Sodom.  Is  it  not  then  pretty  evidenf 
that  in  the  belief  of  Moses  the  world  was  preserved  from 
dissolution  only  by  the  moral  life  of  those  few  of  its  inha- 
bitants who  worshipped  the  true  God  V*    But  those  few 

90  Vide  Burckhardt's  account  of  minister  to  Tai-kia,  an  emperor  of 

the  eager  and  ambitious  hospita-  the   Chang   dynasty,    1753-1520 

lity  of  the  Bedouin. — Notes  on  the  B.C.),  "  ce  n'est  pas  que  le  ciel  ait 

Bedouins.  un  amour  particulier  pour  la  dyn- 

n  In  the  Chinese  books  this  astie  de  Chang.  Le  Ciel  aime  une 

truth  is  more  broadly  and  fully  vertu  pure." — Be  Guignes,  Chou- 

stated:  "Ce  n'est  pas"  (says  his  king,  pt.  iii,  c.  vi,  p.  102. 

M  u  Ran  quippe  boni,  numero  vix  sunt  totidem  quot 

Thebarum  porta,  Tel  diyitis  ostia  Nili."— Juven.  xiii,  26. 

18  Thus  Lot's  piety  is  strong  to  his  daughters  and  whatsoever  he 
save  (had  they  taken  the  warning)  had  in  the  city  (chap,  six,  12); 
his  sons  and  his  sons-in-law  and    compare  however  Ezekiel  xviii. 
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were  the  Israelites,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Were  not  these 
few  then  indeed  a  blessing  to  this  earth  ?  its  salt,  as  the 
gospel  expresses  it  ?  and  perhaps  at  every  moment  of  time 
its  salvation.3* 

Verses  19-33.  According  to  the  Greeks  Jupiter36  protects 
and  loads  with  his  favours  the  states  and  assemblies  which 
observe  his  laws  and  the  duties  of  religion,  while  those 
which  are  regardless  of  right  and  justice  he  afflicts  and  deci- 
mates with  plagues  and  war  and  famine.  Often,  so  Hesiod 
asserts,  is  a  whole  city  the  victim  of  the  pernicious  counsels 
and  the  disorders  of  a  single  citizen, — then  the  people  die, 
and  the  women  are  afflicted  with  barrenness  and  whole 
families  perish  away.  And  in  the  Etruscan  fragment  already 
quoted,26  Jupiter  is  represented  as  himself  punishing  all 
who  remove  their  neighbours'  landmarks,  or  are  false  and 
double-tongued,  as  threatening  to  extirpate  their  names  and 

And  the  Jews  even  to  this  day  be-  v,  366;  Callimachus,cuApripij',119. 
lieve  that  "God  will  not  redeem        M  "Gum  autem  Jupiter  terrain 

them  for  any  merit  of  theirs,  but  Hetruriw  sibivindicavit,coD8tituit 

for  his  name's  sake,  and  for  the  jussitque  metiri  campos,  signari- 

sate  of  the  few  righteous." — Adams'  que  agros ;  sciens  hominum  avari- 

Hist.  of  the  Jews,  p.  488.  tiam  vel  terrenam  cupidinem,  ter- 

M  The  Koran  (chap,  ii,  p.  45)  minis  omnia  scita  yoluit Sed 

similarly  tells  us  that "  if  God  haa  qui  contigerit  noveritque  possessi- 

not  prevented  men,  the  one  by  the  onem  promovendo  suam,  alterius 

other,  verily  the  earth  had  been  minuendo,  ob  hoc  scelus  damnabi- 

corrupted.    The  Hindu  books  hold  tur  a  Diis.  Si  servi  faciant,  domi- 

up  the  Brahmin  as  him  "through  nis  mutabuntur  a  deterius.    Sed 

the  benevolence  of  whom  other  si  conscientia  domestica  fiet,  cele- 

mortals  enjoy  life." — Menu,  c.  i,  rius  domus  extirpabitur,  gensque 

§  101,  and  c.  viii,  §  22.    And  in  ejus  omnis  in  tenet.    Motores  au- 

the  Zendavesta,  Ormuzd  declares  tern  pessimis  morbis  et  vulneribus 

to  Zoroaster,  "S'il  n'y  avoit  pas  afficientur,  membrisque  suis  debi- 

oomme  vous  quolau'un  qui  execu-  litabuntur.     Turn  etiam  terra  a 

tat  ma  parole,  qui  fat  pur  dans  ses  tempestatibus  vel  turbinibus  pie- 

pensees,  dans  ses  paroles,  le  monde  rumque  movebitur.  Fructus  ssspe 

seroit  maintenant  a  sa  fin." — Ha.  laedenturdecutienturque  imbribus 

xlix,  p.  194.    This  belief  is  how-  atque  grandine,  caniculis  interi- 

ever  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  ent,robigmeoccidentur,mult»dis- 

Zend  view  of  the  creation  and  of  sensiones  in  populo  fient.    H®c 

the  power  of  Ahriman  over  it.   In  sistote  cum  talia  scelera  commit- 

Genesis  it  has  no  necessary  con-  tuntur :  propterea  neque  fallax, 

nexion  with  the  great  first  view  of  neque  bilinguis  sis,disciplinam  po- 

the  Deity  and  the  world :  it  is  a  ne  in  corde  tuo." — From  Michelet 

thought  suggested  by  a  belief  in  I  have  transcribed  the  whole  of  this 

man's  demoralization.  passage,  it  gives  one  so  large  an  in- 

M  Epyaicai^ifpM. — 216-55^ndll.  sight  into  Etruscan  superstition. 
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families,  as  on  their  account  raising  dissensions  among  the 
people,  and  on  their  account  afflicting  the  earth  with  storms 
and  destroying  its  fruits  with  rain  and  hail  and  parching 
heat  and  blights.  In  the  Chinese  books  the  weather  is  made 
a  barometer  of  moral  excellence : — "  Quand  la  vertu  r&gne, 
la  pluie  vient  a  propos  .  .  .  une  chaleur  qui  vient  &  propos 
d£signe  la  prudence  .  .  .  Quand  les  vices  regnent,  il  pleut 
sans  cesse ;  et  les  vents  soufflent  toujours  si  on  est  aveugle 
sur  soi-mfime":87 — in  other  words  in  China  the  good  or  evil 
Heaven  may  accord  to  men  depends  on  their  moral  state.88 
The  Hindu  law  regards  all  disease89  as  the  punishment  of 
past  offences ;  and  the  Zendavesta80  refuses  to  all  who  ne- 
glect its  oft-enjoined  ceremonies  the  wealth  and  strength 
and  numerous  herds  it  so  plentifully  bestows  on  its  punc- 
tual votaries. 

All  these  creeds  acknowledge,  we  find, 

I.  A  great  general  Providence,  which  rules  the  world 
according  to  certain  appointed  laws ;  and 

ii.  An  especial  Providence,  which  orders  physical  acci- 
dents according  to  man's  moral  conduct 

And  these  physical  accidents  are,  we  may  observe,  of 
two  kinds : 

1st.  They  are  such  as  immediately  affect  the  individual 
himself,  and  affect  him  alone  or  at  the  most  his  family  with 
him :  as  poverty,  disease,  etc.,  as  in  the  Zend  and  Hindu 
creeds.     And 

2ndly.  They  are  such  as  immediately  affect,  not  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  world  about  him  and  the  individual 
through  it.81     Such  are  the  pestilences,  storms,  and  unsea- 


v  Chou-ldng,  part  iv,  c.  iv,  p. 
172 ;  and  compare  Deut.  xi,  13. 

M  "Le  bonheur  et  le  mainour", 
says  Y-Yu,"ne  sont  point  attach6s 
aux  homines ;  maifl  le  bien  ou  le 
mal  que  le  Oiel  envoie  depend  de 
leur  vertu."-— lb.,  d.  182. 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  c.  xi,  p. 
48,  where  may  be  found  the  par- 
ticular disease  which  is  attached 
to  each  particular  crime ;  and  Von 
Bohlen,  das  Alt.  Indien,  vol.  i,  p. 
37. 

30  "  Comment  vivra-t-on  long- 


temps,  deviendra-t-on  grand,  sage, 
intelligent  ?  ne  viendra-t-il  pas  de 
Intelligence  de  la  loi,  0  Ormuzd !" 
(Ha.  xxx.)  And  of  those  who  per- 
form not  the  requisite  ceremonies, 
"  S'ils  demandent  des  biens,  s'ils 
dlsirent  que  des  troupeaux  nom- 
breux,  et  dont  les  corps  soient 
grands,  leur  soient  donnes,  ou  qu'ils 
souhaitent  int6rieurement  que  la 
force  leur  soit  donnee,  votu  ne  la 
leur*  accordcrez pas" — Zendaves- 
ta, Ha.  xlv,  vol.  ii,  p.  193. 
81  So  Eurip.,  Supplic,  223 : 
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sonable  weather  of  the  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Chinese 
creeds. 

Considered  as  punishments,  the  first  kind  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  being  strictly  just — they  fall  directly  on  the 
criminal,  and  "  every  man  then  suffers  for  his  own  sin." 
The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  evince  all  the 
strength  of  that  bond  which  undeniably  unites  man  to  man 
and  gives  to  the  whole  of  society  an  interest  in  the  conduct 
and  character  of  each  one  of  its  members,  are  liable  to  ob- 
jection because  they  equally  afflict  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  because  in  short  they  are  unjust.38 

As  regards  the  Jewish  faith,  its  views  of  Providence  in 
this  colloquy  nothing  differ  from  those  contained  in  these 
other  creeds.  Its  God  rules  the  world  by  precisely  the 
same  laws,  and  shows  his  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  We  must  observe  however  that  when,  like 
the  deities  of  the  Greeks,  Chinese,  etc.,  he  is  about  to  pu- 
nish by  accidents  affecting  men  in  the  mass,  unlike  them 
he  takes  care,  by  some  direct  interposition  in  favour  of  the 
innocent,  to  render  these  accidents  pernicious  only  to  the 
guilty ;  he  is  not  therefore  liable  to  the  charge  of  injustice. 
But  as  every  extraordinary  event  is  now  a  manifestation  of 
some  sentence  which  God  pronounces  on  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  that  event  affects, — sudden  poverty,  some  dis- 
eases, etc.,  become  evidences  of  hidden  crimes,  and  men 
are  then  judged  rather  by  their  fortunes  than  by  themselves, 
— their  circumstances  are  the  test  of  their  worth. 

But  does  the  Deity  indeed  govern  the  world  as  these 
creeds  represent  Him  to  have  governed  it  ?    Or  rather — 

Koivas  yap  o  0«o?  ras  tvxoi  viyov/uros, 
Tots  rov  pooovwros  in\fxaai»  &i*\t<rw 
Top  ov  voaovma  jc  otter  qSunpcoro. 

And  Horace,  Od.  iii,  2,  34: 

"  Scepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum." 
n  I  know  no  better  exemplifi-  quelquefois ;  ce  coquin  de  patron 
cation  of  their  injustice  than  Vol-  Hollandais  a  eu  le  sort  qu'if  men- 
taire  has  given  us  in  Candide.  tait.'  'Oui,'  dit  Martin,  (mais  fal- 
When  the  Dutch  captain  who  had  lait-il  que  les  passagers  qui  etaient 
robbed  Candide  perishes  with  his  sur  son  yaisseau  perissent  aussi. 
ships,  Candide  exclaims  to  Martin,  Dieu  a  puni  ce  fripon,  le  diable  a 
" '  You8  voyez  que  le  crime  est  puni    noy6  les  autres.' " 
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for  into  the  great  mysteries*  of  Providence  none  have  pene- 
trated, and  the  dark  problem  of  life  none  have  yet  solved 
- — does  the  little  light  experience  and  observation  have  lent 
us  verify  the  views  which  infant  man  seems  almost  univer- 
sally to  have  taken  of  the  Divine  Providence.     And 

i.  As  regards  states.  Do  the  people  die,  and  are  the 
women  afflicted  with  barrenness,  because  of  the  pernicious 
counsels  or  the  disorders  of  a  single  citizen  ?3S  Who  that 
considers  the  degraded  state  of  Spain  since  the  reign  of 
Philip  II,  or  calls  to  mind  the  fatal  consequences  to  India 
of  the  infamous  rice  monopoly  in  1770,84  will  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  great  general  proposition,  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  governors  are  prejudicial,  and  often  fearfully  so,  to 
the  governed  ?  But  it  is  not  this  general  proposition  that 
our  creeds  assert.  For  them  its  natural  consequences  were 
no  sufficient  punishment  for  error.85  They  seem  indeed 
never  to  have  noted  the  evils  which  all  error  whether  mo- 
ral or  intellectual  necessarily  produces.  Their  God  there- 
fore must  sanction  his  laws,  as  we  do  ours,  by  punishments 
that  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  acts  they  are 
associated  with.  Hence  a  scheme  of  Divine  Providence 
of  which  we  know  but  this : — that  every  national  crime  is 
as  certainly  the  prelude  to  some  great  national  calamity, 
as  every  national  calamity36  is  the  consequence  of  some 

•*  Vide  from  Hesiod,  supra,  and  w  The  Buddhist  books  put  the 

that  the  poet's  verse  was  no  dead  case  simply  and  clearly :  "When 

letter,  see  JEschines,  vtfn  arcfavov,  just  princes  reign  and  when  many. 

Reiske,  72.'    And  in  the  Jewish  men  are  celebrated  for  sanctity, 

books  we  find  the  women  of  Gerar  then  the  tree  Padeza  appears  (see 

afflicted  with  barrenness  because  note  98,  p.  121  sup.),  in  the  bowels 

Abimelech  seized  on  Sarah ;  and  of  the  earth  many  mines  are  dis- 

the  eldest  born  of  the  Egyptians  covered  (comp.  Sacred  Books  of 

struck  by  the  hand  of  death  be-  Ceylon,  i,  74,  etc.),  and  whatever 

cause  Pharaoh  detains  Israel ;  but  is  sown  comes  to  perfection.    On 

from  the  prayers  put  up  in  our  the  contrary,  when  unjust  kings 

churches  on  the  occasion  of  the  have  reigned  or  men  have  neglected 

first  madness  of  George  III,  we  the  laws,  all  the  old  wealth  disap- 

learn  that  the  sovereign  was  de-  pears,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

prived  of  reason  in  punishment  of  become  of  such  a  noxious  quality 

our  iniquities.-  WraxalTs  Memoirs,  as  to  induce  disease  and  famine, 

iii,  324.  — Buchanan,  Bel.  of  Burmas,  As. 

**  "The  rice  monopoly  in  1770,  Res.,  vi,  254. 

caused  the  death  through  hunger  "  InDuHalde'sOhina(vol.iii,p. 

of  not  less  than  5,000,000  of  Hin-  41)  is  an  edict  issued  by  one  of  the 

dus." — DoWjHistory  of  Hindostan,  Chinese  emperors,  Yong-tchinz,  on 

vol.  ii,  p.  101.  occasion  of  some  epidemic  which 
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foregone  national  crime :  i.e.  a  scheme  of  Providence  which 
as  its  manifestations  are  conceived  and  realized  by  the  ima- 
gination alone  no  reason  can  test  and  no  experience  verify, 
and  which  but  rests  on  authority  and  through  our  hopes 
and  fears  commands  our  belief. 

ii.  As  regards  individuals.  Is  disease  indeed  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  ?  and  are  wealth  and  other  temporal  goods  the 
rewards  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  as  the  Parsis,  Hindus,  etc., 
believe. 

And  1st.  As  regards  punishments.  That  very  many 
diseases  may  be  traced  to  excess  either  in  sensual  pleasure 
or  of  mental  and  physical  exertion,  and  that  of  these  dis- 
eases not  a  few  are  transmitted  by  the  man  to  his  posterity, 
are  facts  now  universally  admitted.  And  because  they  are 
facts  dependant  on  some  one  of  those  great  laws  that  rule 
the  material  universe,  i.e.  because  they  take  place  by  God's 
will  and  according  to  God's  law, — though  we  may  not  un- 
derstand how,  do  we  not  from  our  very  souls  believe  that 
they  are  consonant  with  the  Divine  justice  ?  But  these 
facts,  into  which  no  idea  of  punishment  as  a  sanction  of 
the  moral  law  can  enter,  merely  exemplify  some  portion  of 
the  natural  law  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  to  them  then 
that  our  creeds  refer.  Their  doctrine  is — that  the  laws  of 
the  material  universe,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  corporeal 
man,  are  modified  in  particular  cases  to  meet  individual 
wickedness,  or  are  made  subservient  to  the  punishment  of 
individuals  :87  thus  Miriam  becomes  leprous  because  she 

was  then  raging.  The  emperor  has  And  not  health,  not  riches,  not  tern- 
looked  in  to  his  own  heart  and  has  poral  blessings,  but  misfortunes 
examined  into  the  lives  and  con-  real  or  imaginary,  deserved  or  ac- 
duct  of  his  family,  to  find  whether  cidental,  are  the  favours  on  which 
the  sin  for  which  his  people  are  they  dwell.  Are  they  ridiculed  for 
suffering  is  in  himself  or  his  house,  their  long  prayers  in  the  market- 
lie  bids  his  people  follow  his  ex-  place,  for  their  zeal  in  small  mat- 
ample  ;  for  until  the  sin  is  expi-  ters,  for  their  impertinent  assump- 
ated  and  put  away,  they  cannot  tion,— or  are  they  opposed  for  their 
expect  the  plague  to  cease.  Does  loud  bigotry  and  their  sectarian 
not  this  exemplify  the  cry  of  Abi-  intolerance, — instead  of  looking 
melech,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  also  slay  into  themselves  to  correct  their 
all  a  righteous  nation  ?"  most  hideous  faults,  they  only  the 
87  A  modification  of  this  opinion  more  sedulously  admire  their  own 
is  cherished  by  our  modern  reli-  excellences,  exclaiming,  "Whom 
gionists.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten- 
he  chasteneth",  is  now  their  motto,  eth." 

r>3 
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conspires  against  Moses,  and  Uriah  is  struck  dead  because 
he  touches  the  ark  of  the  Lord :  i.e.  these  creeds  assert  that 
diseases,  misfortunes,  are  facts  significant  of  our  moral 
state,38  or  involuntary  penances  for  sins  of  which  we  are 
perhaps  unconscious,  or  punishments  which,  like  the  pre- 
liminary tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  are  intended  but  as 
aids  to  reflection  and  helps  to  a  sluggish  memory.59 

2ndly.  As  regards  rewards.  " Un  jour,  au  cercle",  tells 
us  Tallemant  des  R£aux,  "  je  ne  sais  quel  homme  fit  & 
Malherbe  un  grand  £loge  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Guer- 
cheville,  qui  £toit  alors  pr£sente  comme  dame  d'honneur 
de  la  Reine-mere,  et  apr§s  lui  avoir  cont£  toute  sa  vie,  et 
comme  elle  avoit  resist£e  aux  poursuites  amoureuses  du 
feu  roi,  Henry  IV,  il  conclut  son  pan^gyrique  par  ce  mot, 
en  la  lui  montrant,  *  Voili,  monsieur,  ce  qu'a  fait  la  vertu.' 
Malherbe  sans  h£siter  lui  montra  la  Constable  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,40 qui  £toit  assise  auprds  de  la  reine,  et  lui  dit, 
'Voili,  monsieur,  ce  qu'a  fait  le  vice'" !  For  every  Pamela 
in  real  life  we  may  find  at  least  one  Nell  Gwynne.  We 
may  remember  too  that  Socrates  died  in  prison  and  Christ 
on  the  cross ;  Sylla  the  first  man  in  Rome,  and  Alexander 
Borgia41  loaded  with  years  and  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

But  to  keep  to  every-day  men  and  to  every-day  occur- 

88  Would  you  see  how  the  acci-  plain  that  for  her  virtuous  resist- 

dents  of  a  man's  life  may  be  ad-  ance  to  Henry  IV,  Madame  de 

duced  as  evidence  of  his  crimes  Guercheville,  a  lady  of  high  nobi- 

and  of  God's  anger,  read  Lysias,  lity,  had  been  made  dame  d'hon- 

jcot*  ArfioKifov  cure /9c<of ,  105,  Reiske,  neur  to  the  queen ;  and  that  Ma- 

and  then  how  these  very  same  ac-  dame  de  Lesdiguieres,  who  was  a 

cidents  may  be  urged  to  denote  the  woman  of  low  birth  and  originally 

care  and  protection  of  the  Deity,  the   mistress    of   the  celebrated 

read  Andocides,  «-tpt  r«y  Mvarijpiflvv.  Marechal    de   Lesdiguieres,    had 

88  The  Hindu  religion  has  ascer-  smoothed  the  way  to  a  marriage 

tained  the  diseases  which  in  this  with  him  and  all  the  highest  ho- 

life  are  a  punishment  for  the  crimes  nours,  by  poisoning  her  first  hus- 

of  a  former  existence,  e.g.  the  head-  band. 

ache  for  having  spoken  irreve-  "  Quicciardini,  I  know,  makes 

rently,  madness  for  disobedience  to  the  pope  die  of  the  poison  he  had 

father  or  mother,  epilepsy  for  hav-  prepared  for  his  friends.  Voltaire 

ing  administered  poison  to  any  one  nowever,  in  an  essay  on  the  death 

at  the  command  of  his  mother,  etc.  of  Henry  IV,  has  shown  the  im- 

— Ayeen  Akbar,  iii,  169;   where  probability  of  the  story. — Essai 

also  may  be  found  the  modes  of  sur  les  Moeurs  et  l'Esprit  des  Na- 

cure.  tions,  vol.  i,  c.  cxc. 

40  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  ex- 
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rences.  Let  us  take  Hogarth's  two  parish  prentices.  They 
have  about  the  same  common  average  talent :  the  one  how- 
ever is  industrious,  gentle  and  modest  in  his  carriage,  fair 
and  punctual  in  his  dealings,  and  to  a  decent  observance 
of  the  common  precepts  of  morality  he  joins  great  respect 
for  men  in  authority  and  opinions  in  repute.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  is  idle,  overbearing,  and  overreaching, 
he  is  as  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  around  him  as 
to  his  own  fair  fame,  he  is  a  scoffer  and  a  debauchee.  Can- 
not we  now  very  probably  predict  the  fortunes  of  these 
youths  ?  The  one  will  succeed  in  life,  will  acquire  wealth 
and  be  loved  and  respected ;  the  other  will  meet  with  no- 
thing but  disappointment  and  misfortune,  and  will,  unless 
he  gain  a  great  prize  in  some  lottery,  almost  certainly  die 
a  beggar — if  he  do  not  die  on  the  gallows.  Is  not  virtue 
then  rewarded  on  earth  ?  Not  necessarily.  The  honest 
prentice,  like  Cardinal  de  Retz,42  may  wear  his  character 
from  motives  of  policy :  he  meets  with  the  rewards  of  pru- 
dence because  he  is  prudent,  and  not  because  he  is  virtu- 
ous ; — and  his  idle  companion  similarly  is  ruined,  not  by 
his  vices,  but  by  his  imprudence  in  vice. 

Has  God  then  thrown  us  on  this  earth  without  a  single 
inducement  to  piety  and  virtue  ?  What  do  you  call  induce- 
ments to  piety  and  virtue  ?  Are  you  ambitious  ? — do  you 
intensely  desire  wealth,  honour,  etc.  ?  God  has  said :  "You 
may  be  gratified :  only  be  industrious  to  acquire,  prudent 
to  keep  what  you  have  acquired :  observe  men  and  events, 
and  be  wise  to  judge  of  opportunities  and  active  to  seize 
on  them,  and  probably  you  will  attain  your  ends."43    But 

41  See  his  Memoirs.     "  Je  ne  ion  le  parti  de  faire  le  mal  par 

faisois  pas  le  derot,  parceque  je  ne  dessein . .  .parcequ'en  le  faisant  ain- 

pouvoia  pas  assurer  que  je  puisse  si,  Ton  y  mdt  toujours  des  preala- 

durer  a  la  confrairie ;  mais  i'esti-  bles  qui  en  couvrent  une  partie, 

mois  beaucoup  les  devote,  et  a  leur  et  parcequ'on  evite  par  ce  moyen 

egard  c'est  un  des  plus  grands  le  plus  dangereux  ridicule  qui  se 

points  de  la  pi6t6.  J'accommodois  puisse  rencontrer  dans  notre  pro- 

meme  mes  plaisirs  au  reste  de  la  fession,  qui  est  celui  de  meler  & 

pratique." — Vol.  i,  p.  129.    And  contre-tems  le  p6ch6  dans  la  de>o- 

again :  "  Je  n'ignorai  pas  de  quelle  tion." — lb.,  p.  60. 
necessity  est  la  regie  des  moeurs  &        **  We  have  no  oracle  to  fly  to, 

un  6veque...et  je  sentois  en  mdme  otherwise  like  Chremylus  in  Aris- 

teyns  que  je  n'en  6tois  pas  capable  tophanes,  we  too  might  wish  to 

...Je  pris  apres  six  jours  de  reflex-  know  if  it  became  us— 
Eirai  varovpyor,  aStiro?,  vyus  pi)  &e  Jr, 
'As  Tq»  3*y  tout  wro  rofturas  ovuftfxu. — Plaut.,  37. 
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perhaps  you  desire  temporal  goods  with  moderation,  you 
would  be  a  good  man  under  any  circumstances,  and  a  rich 
one  if  you  may.  Well,  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  the 
practical  wisdom  which  leads  to  fortune  is  in  no  way  in- 
compatible with  the  purest  and  most  religious  virtue.  But 
moreover  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  chance  or  accident 
will  at  one  time  better  assist  a  man  than  the  wisest  conduct, 
and  that  at  another  it  will  elude  all  foresight,  baffle  all 
endeavour.  Do  what  you  will,  the  murrain  kills  your 
cattle,  the  blight  destroys  your  corn,  the  moth  eats  up  your 
treasures,  the  thief  breaks  in  and  steals.  Your  providence 
is  of  no  avail,  and  in  so  far  as  wealth  is  concerned  you  are 
a  disappointed  man.  And  now  you  turn  about  to  seek  whe- 
ther there  be  not  blessings  which  once  possessed  are  invi- 
olable. Your  good  name,  your  honest  life,  your  pure  heart, 
your  noble  thoughts,  are  still  your  own ;  you  find  happi- 
ness in  that  pure  Virtue  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God. 
With  religious  faith  you  call  her  down  to  earth.  The  light 
and  spirit  of  holiness  fill  your  soul  and  bear  you  up  with 
a  calm  joy  in  the  midst  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  give  you  a  foretaste  of  that  beatitude  which 
awaits  you  when  sin  and  death  shall  have  no  more  power 
over  your  body,  and  your  will  shall  be  no  more  feeble  nor 
your  soul  faint.  You  are  thus  blessed  by  your  misfortunes, 
elevated  by  your  poverty. 

We  may  observe  here  that  the  days  of  Adam,  after  the 
curse  of  death  was  on  him,  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years ;  that  about  the  same  number  of  years  elapse  from 
the  time  Noah  pronounces  his  curse  upon  Canaan  to  its 
realization  upon  Canaan's  descendants,  and  about  half  that 
number  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

This  chapter  is  written  with  the  name  Jehovah.     And 

i.  As  in  the  Jehovah  deluge,  it  now  represents  Jehovah 
speaking  aloud  and  in  soliloquy  his  intentions  towards 
Abraham  and  Abraham's  descendants.  (Compare  c.  17, 18, 
19,  with  vi,  6,  7,  viii,  21,  22.) 

ii.  As  in  chap,  xii,  7,  it  makes  Jehovah  to  appear. 

in.  As  in  the  Jehovah  genealogies,  etc.,  it  gives  us  as 
insight  into  the  civilization  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats 
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The  three  men  travelling  unprotected,  the  generous  and 
polite  hospitality  with  which  they  are  received,  the  com- 
fort evidently  attached  to  cleanliness,  the  fine  meal,  the 
calf  dressed  with  butter  and  milk,  are  all  indications  of  a 
state  of  society  advanced  beyond  that  of  barbarism. 

iv.  As  in  the  fourth  chapter,  it  shows  us  in  Jehovah  the 
great  judge  of  mankind,  and  it  makes  him,  as  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  execute  his  judg- 
ments. 

v.  It  gives  to  Jehovah  and  for  the  last  time  that  kind 
and  confidential  tone  which  he  was  wont  to  use  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  antediluvian  men. 

vi.  As  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  in  Abraham  it  blesses  the 
whole  earth. 

As  compared  with  the  last,  an  Elohim  chapter — and 
Eichhorn  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  same  event — we  find 

i.  That  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
them.  Both  refer  the  name  of  Isaac  to  the  incredulous 
smile  of  one  of  the  parents  of  the  promised  child ;  and  both 
determine  the  exact  period  of  the  child's  birth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one, "  Sarah  shall  bear  a  son  at  this  set  time  next 
year";  according  to  the  other,  "At  the  time  appointed  will 
I  return  to  thee,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah 
shall  have  a  son". 

ii.  There  are  also  great  points  of  difference.  The  Elo- 
him with  the  promise  of  the  child  associates  a  certain  rite, 
circumcision ;  and  Jehovah,  the  long  and  tried  faith  of 
Abraham  :  on  the  observance  of  circumcision,  the  former 
makes  the  possession  of  Canaan  conditional, — on  the  faith 
of  Abraham  continued  in  his  posterity,  the  latter.  This  then 
could  scarcely  attribute  the  smile  of  incredulity  to  Abra- 
ham, nor  that  under  the  circumstances  give  it  to  Sarah. 

We  may  observe  that  in  this  chapter  the  Deity  is  for  the 
first  time  named  the  judge  of  all  the  earth. 

With  the  nineteenth  verse  we  may  connect  as  a  commen- 
tary upon  it  the  seventy-eighth  psalm. 

With  the  pleading  of  Abraham  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
we  may  connect  the  prayer  of  Moses  for  the  congregation  in 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  (Numb,  xvi.) 
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GENESIS  xix,  1-27. 

Verses  1-11.  This  is  a  horrible  tale,  and  more  like  an 
Eastern  fiction  than  a  historical  fact ;  willingly  we  hurry- 
away  from  it.  But  as  one  of  its  objects  is  to  illustrate  by 
an  example  the  wickedness  of  Sodom,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  conduct  it  attributes  to  the  Sodomians  was  not  the 
effect  of  any  sudden  and  unaccountable  frenzy,  but  some- 
thing habitual ;  and  we  cannot  help  asking,  how  Lot  could 
voluntarily  fix  his  residence1  among,  and  afterwards  contract 
family  alliances  with,  so  lawless  and  so  vicious  a  people  ? 
and  how  it  was  that  knowing  their  character  he  did  n6t 
rather  warn  away  the  strangers  from  the  perils  of  the 
loathsome  city,  than  press  upon  them  his  hospitality  ? 

Verses  12-19.  The  strangers  having  warned  Lot  of  the 
destruction  prepared  for  Sodom,  desire  him  to  gather  his 
family  together  and  hurry  away  from  the  devoted  land. 
He  goes  forth  to  call  his  children,  but  his  sons-in-law  re- 
fuse to  accompany  him.  They  look  on  him  as  little  better 
than  a  madman  or  a  dreamer.  They  chide  him  that  on  so 
idle  a  message  he  has  awakened  them  out  of  their  first 
sleep ;  they  recommend  him  to  return  to  his  home ;  they 
laugh  at  his  fears ;  "  Ah,  could  we  but  hope  to  live  as  long 
as  Sodom  shall  stand,  the  eternal  city !"  they  cry ;  and  they 
rub  their  eyes  and  go  yawning  to  their  beds,  and  sleep 
their  last  sleep.  On  the  morrow,  they  and  Sodom  are  no 
more. 

The  incredulity  of  his  sons-in-law  seems  to  have  had 

1  Bid  Lot  live  in  Sodom,  in  some  courts,  as  is  still  frequenly  done 
fixed  dwelling,  or  had  he  merely  by  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  in  Asiatic 
pitched  his  tents  in  its  streets  or    cities  ?Yid.Layard,Nineyeh,u,272. 
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some  effect  on  Lot,  for  when  the  moment  of  escape  arrives 
he  lingers ;  and  the  men — elsewhere  called  angels,  clearly 
they  wore  human  shape  and  were  no  way  distinguishable 
from  other  men — are  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  his  hand  and 
to  hurry  him  forth. 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  a  new  interlocutor  appears  on 
the  scene, — the  Lord  himself;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
immediately  recognized,  for  Lot  addresses  him  as  God,  as 
having  power  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  and  he  answers  as  if 
possessing  that  power  and  remits  the  destruction  of  Zoar. 
But  this  Lord  nevertheless  speaks  of  himself  as  having  only 
a  limited  power,  "  For  I  cannot  do  anything  until  thou  be 
come  thither." 

Verse  20.  So  in  Sophocles,  Ajax  prays  to  Jove : 

AiTtjaofiai  Be  a  ov  fiaicpov  r/epai  \af3eip* 

Why  is  it  that  to  their  God  men  pray  as  they  would  to 
their  fellows,  that  they  insist  on  the  smallness  of  the  favour 
asked  as  a  reason  for  its  being  granted  ?  Would  they  in 
this  way  merely  prove  their  moderation  ?  or  do  they  fear 
that  the  treasure  of  their  God's  mercies  is  exhaustible  and 
that  he  gives  grudgingly  because  he  is  the  poorer  for  every 

gift? 

Verses  24-25.  Volney,  from  the  aspect  of  this  part  of 
Syria, €t  suspects  that  the  whole  valley  [this  one  of  Sodom] 
has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent  sinking  of  a  country 
which  in  some  former  period  poured  the  Jordan  into  the 
Mediterranean".  He  goes  on  however  to  say  that  "it 
seems  certain  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano  then  burning".3  Michaelis,4  notwithstanding  the 
brimstone  rain,  is  of  opinion  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed  by  the  sudden  giving  way  of  the  crust  of 
earth  on  which  they  were  built,  and  which  alone  separated 
them  from  a  subterraneous  lake  of  liquid  sulphur.  And 
that  this  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  we  may  learn  from 
Mr.  Darwin's  description  of  the  volcanic  and  bituminous 
country  about  Concepfion.     "  The  extent  of  country",  he 

1  Ajax,  836.  sect.  iv. 

8  Syria  and  Egypt,  chap,  xx,        *  Comment,  ad  hunc  loc. 
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says,  "  through  which  the  subterranean  forces  were  thus 
unequivocally  displayed,  measures  seven  hundred  by  four 
hundred  geographical  miles.  From  several  considerations, 
which  I  have  not  space  here  to  enter  upon,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  intermediate  points  where  liquefied  matter 
was  ejected,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  however 
fearful  it  may  be,  that  a  vast  lake  of  melted  matter,  of  an 
area  nearly  doubling  in  extent  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  is 
spread  out  beneath  a  mere  crust  of  solid  land".5 

But  though  Michaelis  and  others  with  him  thus  explain, 
and  very  satisfactorily  it  must  be  owned,  the  terrible  fate 
of  these  cities,  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  they 
give  us  any  insight  into  the  views  of  either  our  author  or 
his  age  in  regard  to  this  catastrophe.  And  yet  they  seem 
to  think,  that  after  they  have  translated  the  language  of 
the  old  into  that  of  the  modern  world,  that  after  they  have 
identified  the  very  natural  objects  or  events  which  in  this 
myth  wear  so  marvellous  a  form,  that  then  they  have 
cleared  the  story  of  all  its  difficulties,  and  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  perish  as  in  after  times  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. But  who  perceives  not  that  this  narrative  calls  atten- 
tion, not  to  the  brimstone  showers  and  the  fire  rain  burning 
up  these  cities,  but  (and  here  for  us  is  the  real  miracle,  of 
which  no  explanation  can  get  rid)  to  the  primary  cause  of 
their  destruction,  the  wickedness  and  irreligion  of  their  in- 
habitants? Had  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  only  continued 
faithful  to  the  laws  of  Nature  or  Jehovah,  they  might  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  Moses  have  still  slept  secure  over 
the  sulphureous  streams  boiling  beneath  them. 

Besides,  the  very  differences  of  language  and  expression 
which  distinguish  the  age  of  Moses  from  our  own  can  arise 
only  from  our  differences  of  view.  Moses  following  out 
his  conception  of  the  Deity  thought  that  Nature  should 
like  some  staid  matron  move  on  her  way  with  a  calm  and 
measured  step,  God's  handmaid,  man's  loving  nurse.  But 
he  had  witnessed  her  wild  throes  ;  he  had  heard  her  shriek- 
ing agony ;  he  had  seen  her  with  mad  riot  tear  to  pieces 
and  devour  her  own  foster  children ;  he  had  trembled  at 
her  awful  presence,  and  bewildered  he  turned  from  her  to 

0  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 
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her  mysterious  lord  :  with  an  audacious  faith  he  tore  aside 
the  curtain  which  separated  him  from  God.  With  the 
Deity  he  held  converse,  he  learned  his  plans  and  was  made 
a  sharer  in  his  counsels,  and  he  now  saw  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  universe  laid  out  as  in  a  map  before  him  : 
he  knew  that  the  thunder  was  God's  voice,  the  lightning 
his  arm,  the  storm  his  instrument  of  vengeance,6  and  the 
volcano's  falling  cinders  and  burning  lava  his  destroying 
rain.  With  every  natural  accident  Moses  thus  joined  its 
supposed  author  and  object.  Afraid  or  unable  to  look 
at  and  through  nature  he  threw  himself  on  nature's  God, 
and  without  any  pains-taking  study  he  could  now  explain 
every  thing,  account  for  every  thing ;  his  imagination  was 
ever  ready  to  supply  him  with  laws  to  order  a  world  his 
imagination  had  created. 

We  are  beings  of  another  stamp.  Time  and  observation 
have  made  us  more  cautious  and  more  modest.  We  rush 
no  more  into  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  We  have  learned 
to  look  Nature  in  the  face.  We  have  gradually  unravelled 
some  few  of  the  laws  by  which  she  regulates  her  course ; 
others  we  labour  to  discover.  We  are  patient  in  our  igno- 
rance, only  to  be  more  certain  in  our  knowledge ;  and  our 
knowledge,  little  though  it  be,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
faith.  We  now  indeed  boast  of  no  inspiration,  and  we  can 
no  longer  explain  or  account  for  every  occurrence,  but  we 
have  gathered  up  here  and  there  some  scattered  leaf  of  the 

6  So  also  among  the  Peruvians :  eres  pour  que  personne  ne  p&t  en 

"  lis  appelloient  le  tonnerre,  1'6-  approcher  et  la  souiller." — Miche- 

clair,  et  la  foudre,  les  executeurs  let,  Hist.  Romaine,  vol.  i,  p.  255, 

de  la  justice  du  soleil...S'il  arri-  note.    Among  the  Greeks,  "Per- 

voit  qu*un  logis  ou  autre  lieu  fut  sons  killed  with  lightning  were 

frappe*  de  la  foudre,  ils  l'avoient  thought  hateful  to  the  gods,  and 

en  si  grande  abomination,  qu'ils  en  were  buried  apart  by  themselves, 

muroient  aussitftt  les  portes...Si  lest  the  ashes  of  others  should  be 

elle  6toit  tombee  a  la  campagne,  polluted  by  them;  and  all  places 

ils  en  marquoient  l'endroit  avec  struck  with  thunder  were  avoided." 

des  bornes,  afin  que  personne  n'y  — Potter,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii, 

mit  le  pied."— Hist,  des  Tncas,  p.  172;  and  see  the  death  of  Ca- 

vol.  i,  p.  59.  Among  the  Romans,  paneus  in  the  Phoanis.  of  Eurip., 

"Lorsque  la  foudre  avoit  tombe*  1196.  Bo  also  the  Hindus  look  on 

but  un  lieu,  il  prenoit  le  nom  de  thunder  as  the  arm  of  Sudra,  and 

fwUyartia  ou  obstita;  il  devenait  believe  that  no  bolt  falls  from 

sacrl,  surtout  si  un  hommeyavait  heaven  but  to  strike  someoffen- 

6t6  tu& ;  on  l'environnait  de  barri-  der. 
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great  oracles  of  God  and  by  its  study  we  have  learned  to 
look  on  every  thing  contentedly.  We  cannot  in  truth,  as 
our  ancestors  of  old,  see  the  busy  hand  of  a  meddling  Pro- 
vidence in  every  unexpected  event,  we  do  not  pray  and 
tremble  for  our  personal  safety  in  every  storm,  nor  do  we 
feel  a  punishment  in  every  disease,  but  we  apprehend 
God's  presence  in  all  times  and  in  all  place,  and  we  read 
His  will  in  the  laws  of  our  corporeal  and  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature. 

Verse  25.  u  It  may  be  inferred",  says  the  English  editor 
of  CalmetV  Dictionary,  €t  that  Lot's  wife  delaying  her 
flight  and  too  slowly  quitting  the  scene  of  devastation,  was 
surprised  by  a  shower  of  bitumen  or  sulphur  falling  upon 
her  and  around  her ;  amid  which  she  stood  erect,  motion- 
less, deprived  of  life,  and  formed  the  outer  nucleus  for  a 
mass  which  gathered  around  her,  and  which  becoming  hard 
as  it  cooled,  was  well  known  as  the  monument?  of  this  un- 
happy woman." 

"  His  wife  looked  back".  It  seems  that  to  look  back  is 
in  India  considered  unlucky,  and  so  unlucky  indeed,  that 
the  expression  is  commonly  used  to  account  for  any  sudden 
and  unexpected  misfortune.  Thus,  "  he  has  looked  back 
and  the  evil  spirit  has  caught  him".9 — Is  there  any  similar 
phrase  in  Hebrew  ?  And  if  there  be,  did  the  phrase  lead 
to  the  story  ?  Or  was  the  story  the  origin  of  the  phrase  ? 
Did  Moses  attach  this  myth  to  the  phrase  and  thus  inter- 
mingle his  religion  with  every  thing  in  common  life  ? 

Verse  29.  From  this  verse  it  would  seem  as  though  Lot 
was  saved  for  Abraham's  sake. 

Verses  31-38.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  they  are  it  seems  of  kindred 
race  with  the  Hebrews.  The  desire  of  children,  a  holy 
motive  in  all  eastern  climes,  and  no  incitement  of  lust,10 

7  Scripture  Illustrated,  Exposi-  Homer's  time  the  statue  of  Niobe. 
tory  Index  to  Bible,  p.  29.  —II.  n,  614. 

8  So  Niobe  was  turned  to  stone;  9  Roberts' Oriental  Illustrations 
and  as  the  pillar  of  salt  still  ex-  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  22. 

isted  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so  in        10  A  merely  animal  desire  never* 
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seems  to  have  induced  the  daughters  of  Lot  to  this  incest, 
of  which  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  were  the  produce. 
They  were  we  may  observe  cursed  races ;  and  though 
their  hire  of  Balaam,  and  not  their  origin,  is  put  forward 
as  the  reason  for  their  exclusion  till  the  tenth  generation 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,11  that  origin  doubtless 
was  a  reproach  or  topic  of  abuse  on  which  national  hate 
loved  to  dwell.13 

With  the  Lord  and  angels  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  may  connect  the  belief 

1st.  Of  the  Egyptians,  that  in  ancient  times  the  gods 
visited  the  earth  in  human  shape  :ls 

And  2dly.  Of  the  Greeks,  that  they  visited  the  habita- 
tions of  men  like  "  poor  stranger  pilgrims", 

"  Observing  as  they  passe  stil,  who  they  be 
That  piety  love,  and  who  impiety."14 

With  Jehovah's  visit  to  Lot  we  may  compare  Jupiter's 
visit  to  Philemon  and  Baucis.15     In  both  legends  the  un- 

theless.  "WiedieKrankheitendes  din,  were  the  daughters  of  Lot. 

Menschen,  so  sind  auch  seine  sitt-  Vide  Burdach,  Physiologic,  b.  ii, 

lichen  Yerirrungen  als  Recidive  in  §  250. 

die  niedere  Thierheit  zu  betrach-  11  Vide  Deut.  xxiii. 

ten,  da  jede  Stuf e  in  der Thierreiche  M  Though  in  Hebrew  story  Mo- 

alseine  fruhereDurchgangspunct,  ab  appears  sometimes  as  entering 

als  ein  uberstandenes  Lebensalter  into  family  alliances  with  Israel 

zu  betrach  ten  ist,  und  so  ist  denn  (vide  Ruth),  and  at  others  as  offer- 

C*  B8  Laster  die  Ruckkehr  zu  einer  ing  an  asylum  to  oppressed  and 

timmten    thierischen    Natur.  fugitive  Israelites  (2  Sam.  xxii; 

In  diesem  Sinne  bezeichnete  der  Jeremiah,  xl,  11);  yet  there  is  little 

Sprachgebrauch   der  Romer  ein  doubt  but  that  the  continued  jea- 

Hure  richtig  als  Lupa.    Da  aber  lousies  and  wars  between  the  two 

der  Menschbeieinensolchen  Ruck-  nations  must  have  at  length  pro- 

falle  immer  tiefer  sinkt  als  das  duced  a  national  hate,  which  on 

Thier,  dem  er  dann  ahnelt,  und  the  side  of  the  Hebrews,  unable 

welches  von  der  Natur  auf  diese  to  deny  their  relationship,  showed 

Stufe  gestellt  ist,  so  steht  auch  die  itself  in  threatening  prophecies 

eigentuche  Hundin  weit  h5her  als  against  the  Moabites  (Numb,  xxi, 

ihre  Nachahmerin.    Denn  erstere  zxiv ;  Isaiah  xlviii ;  Ezekiel  xxv ; 

hat  zwar  auch  keine  Liebe  zu  bes-  Zepha.  ii),  and  in  mocks  upon 

timmten  Individuen,  aber  sie  will  their  origin ;  and  on  the  side  of 

bei  den  Opfern,  die  sie  der  Venus  the  Moabites  in  pride,  haughtiness, 

vulgivaga  bringt  doch  nicht  als  and  cruelty  (Isaiah  xvi,  6 ;  Zepha- 

Beiruchtung,  und  ist  diese  erfolgt  niah  ii,  10). 

so  ist  sie  befriedigt :  sie  hat  im  ls  Diod.  Sic,  vol.  i,  §  12. 

Dienste  der  Natur  gehandelt  und  "  0dvssey,rvii,485,Chapman's 

einen  wirklichen  Zweck  derselben  translation ;  and  comp.  Heb.xiii,  2. 

erfullt."  lake  the  eigentliche Hun-  1S  Ovid's  Metamor.,  viii. 
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known  deities  are  treated  with  disrespect  by,  and  meet 
with  little  charity  from,  mankind ;  and  in  both  the  family 
that  receives  and  hospitably  entertains  the  gods  is  alone 
exempted  from  the  destruction  to  which  its  neighbours  are 
condemned. 

And  with  Jehovah  visiting  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  because 
"  their  cry  is  great  and  their  sin  is  grievous",  we  may 
compare  Jupiter  brought  down  to  earth  from  high  Olym- 
pus by  the  loud  report  of  men's  infamy,16  and  visiting 
Lycaon.  In  both  legends  the  Deity  seems  to  find  men 
worse  than  he  expected  to  find  them17 — in  both  legends  he 
is  treated  with  scorn  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  vio- 
lated in  his  person,  and  in  both  he  inflicts  on  the  offenders 
signal  punishment. 

If  we  now  compare  this  chapter  with  the  preceding,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the 
same  angels,  who  but  a  moment  before  were  the  willing 
guests  of  Abraham,  now  hesitate  to  enter  the  doors  of  Lot, 
though  for  Lot's  sake  it  was  one  would  have  supposed  that 
they  visited  Sodom.  Was  it  to  look  for  the  ten  righteous 
that  they  desired  to  abide  in  the  street  all  night  ?  Or  had 
they  resolved  to  include  Lot  in  the  common  destruction  ? 
And  in  the  absence  of  their  Lord,  were  they  fearful  of 
compromising  themselves  to  his  safety  by  becoming  his 
guests  ?  Or  did  they  avoid  his  hospitality,  because  the 
guest  of  the  individual  was  then,  as  now  among  the  Arabs,18 
the  guest  of  the  whole  city,  and  was  therefore  bound  as 
its  guest  to  respect  the  persons  and  property  as  well  of  all 
its  citizens  as  of  his  host  and  his  host's  family  ?  i.e.  had  the 
Sodomians  behaved  with  common  decency,  would  Lot's 
accepted  hospitality,  according  to  the  view  then  taken  of 
the  relations  between  the  guest  and  his  host,  have  rendered 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  a  crime  ? 

This  chapter  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first 

18  Id.ib.i,210,etc.  "Contigerat  "  See  Boxckhardt's  Notes  on 

nostras  infamia  temporis  aures,"  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i,  p.  172,  chap. 

etc.  on  robbery  and  theft ;  and  on  Da- 

17  Distinctly  so  in  the  legend  kheil;  and  also  his  (Nubia?),  p. 

preserved  by  Ovid :  351 ;  and  see  Koran,  vol.  ii,  chap. 

"Minor  fuit  ipsa  infamia  vero."  xi,  p.  26. 
Only  impliedly  so  in  that  of  Moses. 
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part,  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-eighth  verse  inclusive,  is 
written  with  the  name  Jehovah,  the  second,  from  the  twenty* 
ninth  to  the  close,  with  the  name  Elohim. 

They  both,  the  one  in  detail  the  other  summarily,  nar- 
rate the  same  event,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain ;  and  there  is  as  usual  some  little  variation  in  their 
accounts.  For,  the  preservation  of  Lot  the  first  evidently 
attributes  to  Lot's  own  merits  and  hospitality,  the  second 
to  the  Elohim's  love  for  Abraham :  this  too  speaks  of  the 
city  whither  Lot  fled  as  though  it  had  been  generally 
known  as  Zoar  even  in  Lot's  time;  while  that, in  accordance 
with  its  love  for  etymologies,  accounts  for  the  city's  name, 
but  so  as  to  make  it  very  improbable  that  Zoar  could  have 
become  a  common  and  accepted  name  until  after  Lot's 
family  had  grown  numerous  and  powerful. 

With  this  chapter  we  may  compare  chapter  xix  of 
Judges.  Between  them  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity. 
They  record  the  same  inhospitality  accompanied  by  the 
same  brutal  ferocity  of  character ;  and  save  that  the  one  is 
graced  by  a  supernatural  machinery  wanting  to  the  other, 
they  both  present,  notwithstanding  the  five  centuries  which 
separate  them,  the  same  customs  and  state  of  society.  From 
them  we  gather,  that  the  traveller  carried  with  him  food 
for  himself  and  provender  for  his  cattle,  and  as  the  inn  or 
caravanserai  was  unknown  to  these  times  trusted  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  cities  he  passed  through  for  a  lodging. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  first  person  he  met  with  on 
entering  a  town  commonly  invited  him  to  his  house  and 
insisted  on  providing  for  all  his  wants.  If  no  host  how- 
ever presented  himself,  the  stranger  sat  him  down  in  the 
streets  and  most  probably  there  displayed  his  provisions,  and 
thus  made  known  that  he  would  be  no  burden  or  expense 
to  the  family  receiving  him,  and  that  all  he  wanted  was 
a  lodging.  This  appeal  was  in  all  probability  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  and  from  the  text  of  Judges  must  very  rarely 
have  failed. 

With  the  escape  of  Lot  from  Sodom  we  may  connect  the 
injunctions  laid  upon  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  Ca- 
naanites.  They  were  sent  forth  utterly  to  destroy  the 
population  of  a  certain  country.     They  were  the  avengers 
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of  God,  like  the  brimstone  and  fire  mere  instruments  in  his 
hand.  Compassion19  must  not  touch  their  hearts,  nor  ava- 
rice induce  them  to  mercy.  To  kill  was  their  religious 
duty.  But  when  beauteous  maidens  knelt  before  them, 
and  innocent  babes  smiled  on  the  destroyers,  would  not 
moved  humanity  exclaim,  "  far  be  it  from  thee  to  do  after 
this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked."  The 
soldier  then  must  feel  that  God's  judgments  are  altogether 
just,  that  the  very  convulsions  of  nature  distinguished  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty,  that  the  deluge  respected  Noah, 
the  volcano  Lot,  that  for  the  faithful  some  Zoar  was  ever 
near.  And  then  with  an  assured  conscience  he  could  strike 
and  spare  not ;  an  accursed  race  fell  before  him :  in  him 
mercy  would  be  a  crime  :  the  children  of  God's  enemies 
were  wicked  by  fault  of  birth. 

With  the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  children  from  Sodom 
we  may  connect  the  reported  escape  of  the  Christians  from 
Jerusalem,  on  Titus's  advancing  to  lay  siege  to  it. 

With  the  drunkenness  of  Lot  we  may  compare  the 
drunkenness  of  Noah.  In  both  cases  it  seems  to  have 
been  involuntary,  and  in  both  cases  to  have  induced  the 
man  to  acts  of  which  he  was  unconscious  and  had  reason 
to  be  ashamed. 

With  the  quick  and  sudden  vengeance  with  which  the 
Elohim  and  the  gods  of  Greece  in  the  first  ages  visit  crime, 
we  may  contrast  the  patience  and  long-suffering  and  slow- 
ness to  anger,  which  both  he  and  they  display  in  after 
times.80 

19  Thus  Jeremiah,  in  his  pro-  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  and  cursed 
phecy  against  Moab,  exclaims :  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 
"Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work    from  blood. "— xlviii,  10. 

90  BffM  yap  f v  per,  otj*  ffcuropdt',  6rar 

To  6*i'  euptis  Tit,  fix  to  fuuptadat  rpawrf. 

— Sophoa,  Colon.,  1533,  4. 

So  also  the  dull  and  not  very  logi-  supplicii  gravitate  compensat."— 

cal  Valerius  Mazimus :   "  Lento  Hist.  Mem.,  i,  i,  138,  Delph.,  and 

enim  gradu  ad  vindictam  sui  di-  the  sarcastic  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii, 

vina  procedit  ira:  tarditatemque  100: 

"  Ut  sit  magna,  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  Deorum  est." 
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GENESIS  xx,  1-18. 

Verses  1-8.  Sarah  is  the  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  of  the  patri- 
archal age.  "  She  is  waxed  old :  it  has  ceased  to  be  with 
her  after  the  manner  of  women".  She  counts  nearly  ninety 
years  and  is  nevertheless  still  considered  not  unworthy  a 
royal  bed. 

Notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  Voltaire,  beauty  is  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  age  of  Sarah.  Brantome1 
thus  graphically  describes  Madame  de  Valentinois :  "  J'ai 
vue  Madame  de  Valentinois,  en  l'age  de  soixante-dix,  aussi 
belle  de  face,  aussi  fraische,  et  aussi  aimable,  comme  en 
l'age  de  trente  ans.  Aussi  fust-elle  fort  aim£e  et  servie 
(Tun  des  grands  roys  et  valeureux  du  monde.  Je  le  puis 
dire  franchement  et  sans  faire  tort  &  la  beaut£  de  cette 
dame ;  car  toute  dame  aimfce  d'un  grand  roy,  c'est  eigne 
que  la  perfection  habite  et  abonde  en  elle,  qui  la  fait  aimer : 
aussi  la  beaut£  donnee  des  cieux  ne  doit  £tre  £pargn£e  des 
demy-dieux.  Je  vis  cette  dame  six  mots  avant  qu'elle 
mourust,  si  belle  encore,  que  je  ne  S9ache  cceur  de  rocher 
qui  ne  s'en  fust  emeu,  encore  qu'auparavant,  elle  se  fust 
rompu  une  jambe  sur  le  pav£  d'Orllans,  allant  et  se  tenant 
&  cheval  aussi  dextrement  et  disposement,  comme  elle  avait 
jamais  fait ;  mais  le  cheval  tomba  et  glissa  sous  elle.  Et 
pour  telle  rupture  et  maux  de  douleurs  qu'elle  endura,  il 
eut  semble  que  sa  belle  face  s'en  fut  chang^e,  mais  rien 
moins  que  cela ;  car  sa  beautl,  sa  grace,  sa  majesty,  sa  belle 
apparence  estoient  toute  pareille,  qu'elle  avait  toujours  eu; 
et  surtout  elle  avait  une  trds  grande  blancheur,  et  sans  se 

1  Discours  t,  Des  Vieilles  Amoureuses. 
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farder  aucunement :  mais  on  dit  bien  que  tous  les  matins 
elle  usoit  de  quelques  bouillons  composez  d'or  potable,  et 
autres  drogues,  que  je  ne  scay  pas,  corame  les  bona  m£de- 
cins  et  doctes  apoth£caires.  Je  croy  que  si  cette  dame 
fust  encore  vecu  cent  ans  qu'ette  tfeust  Jamais  vietty,fust 
de  visage,  tant  il  estoit  bien  compost  ;  fust  de  corps  cache* 
et  convert,  tant  il  estoit  de  bonne  trempe  et  de  belle  habi- 
tude. C'est  dommage  que  la  terre  couvre  un  si  beau 
corps." 

In  this  heaven-descended  dream8  which  visits  Abime- 
lech,  we  may  observe, 

i.  That  it  is  made  no  matter  of  reproach  to  him,  that  he 
has  taken  away  a  woman  and  most  probably  without  her 
consent  from  her  family  and  friends,  but  that  he  has  taken 
a  woman  "who  was  married  to  an  husband".9  The  woman 
in  these  times  seems  to  have  been  like  the  common  earth, 
which  became  the  property  of  him  who  first  chose  to  oc- 
cupy it;  she  was  a  thing,  and  sacred  only  as  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  man. 

il.  That  Abimelech's  justification  of  his  conduct,  or 
rather  the  manner  in  which  that  justification  is  received 
by  the  Elohim,  sufficiently  indicates  in  so  far  as  the  Elo- 
him  is  concerned, 

1st.  That  sin  consists  in  the  mere  doing  of  some  forbid- 
den act  without  any  reference  to  the  animus  of  the  agent;4 
and  that  consequently  a  man  may  sin  through  ignorance, 
may  sin  through  accident,  may  sin  unconsciously,  and  yet 
must  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin  however  grievous  : 

And  2ndly.  That  the  same  act  which  in  one  man  is  sin 
and  sin  worthy  of  death,  is  in  another  to  all  appearance 
no  sin  whatever.  For,  suppose  that  events  had  followed 
their  natural  course  :  then  though  unintentionally  Abime- 
lech  would  have  committed  an  act  of  adultery  with  Sarah, 
and  would  have  been  counted  guilty  of  adultery  and 

1  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  we  13.  Compare  with  it  Jamblichus' 

had  an  account  of  a  vision.    The  view  of  the  divine  dream,  Be  Mys- 

vision  seems  to  be  the  dream  of  teriis,  c.  iii,  sect.  2. 

the  waking,  as  the  dream  is  the  •  Marginal  reading, 

vision  of  the  sleeping  man.    The  4  This  is  quite  in  accordance 

mode  in  which  the  divine  vision  or  with  the  laws  of  the  Elohim  against 

dream  occurred  is  given  in  Job  iv,  manslaughter  in  chap.  ix. 
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punished  for  adultery ;  while  on  the  other  hand  both  Sarah 
who  knowingly  gave  up  her  body  to  another  than  her  hus- 
band, and  her  husband  who  timorously  connived  at  his 
own  and  his  wife's  dishonour,  would  have  been  held  blame- 
less and  perhaps  made  as  now  the  arbiters  of  Abimelech's 
fate.  Yes,  the  honest  Abimelech  must  be  punished  and 
must  suffer  death,  unless  with  gifts  he  can  pacify  this  false 
pair  and  through  their  intercession  obtain  his  pardon. 
Such  is  the  sentence,  such  the  equal  justice  of  the  Elohim  ! 

Verse  9.  Abimelech,  first,  in  his  answer  to  the  Elohim : 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  also  slay  a  righteous  nation  ?"  and,  now 
again,  in  his  remonstrance  with  Abraham,  "thou  hast 
brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  a  great  sin" :  associates 
his  people  with  himself,  and  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  to  share  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment.5 
Does  not  this  show  us  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  world, 
like  the  ancient  Persian6  or  Greek,7  saw  in  the  prince  the 
whole  nation  1  and  Relieved  that,  as  the  inferior  animal 
creation  existed  for  man's  use  and  benefit  and  followed 
man's  fortunes,  so  the  subject  existed  solely  and  exclusively 
for  the  sake  and  therefore  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
sovereign  ?  Or  in  other  words  were  not  the  people  merely 
things,  incapable  of  doing  God  service  as  priests6  or  their 
fellows  service  as  leaders  in  war  or  legislators  in  peace,  and 

8  If  the  people  are  punished  for  evidently,  the  small  state  of  Fa- 
their  sovereign's  sake,  we  find  the  yoglo  occasionally  pronounces  the 
people  sacrificing  their  sovereign  doom  of  its  sovereign.  He  must 
to  avert  that  punishment.  Thus  die  because  "  he  no  longer  pleases 
among  the  Scandinavians:  "Then,  either  men  or  women,  or  oxen  or 
says  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  there  asses  or  poultry,  that  all  his  sub- 
came  dear  times  and  famine,  which  jects  abhor  him  and  that  he  cannot 
they  ascribed  to  their  king,  as  the  do  better  than  die." — Spectator, 
Swedes  used  always  to  reckon  good  Nov.  9,  1844. 
or  bad  crops  for  or  against  their  ■  Vide  Fargard  ii,  which  shows 
kings.  The  Swedes  took  it  amiss  us  the  earth  peopled  and  made 
that  Olaf  was  sparing  in  his  sacri-  fruitful  for  the  sake  of  Djemschid. 
fices,  and  believed  the  dear  times  7  Vide  Wachsmuth,  Hist.  Antiq. 
must  proceed  from  this  cause.  They  of  Greece,  p.  123;  and  the  open- 
therefore  gathered  together  and  ing  of  the  (Ed.  Tyrannus  of  So- 
surrounded  long  Olaf  s  house  and  phocles. 

burnt  him  in  it,  giving  him  to  Odin        8  The  very  position  of  the  He- 

as  a  sacrifice  for  good  crops.*' —  brews  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 

Laing's  Heimskringla  (xlvii,  Saga  mankind  is  based  on  some  view  of 

i,  p.  256).   On  the  same  principle  this  sort.  (Hosea  iv.) 
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only  fitted  therefore  to  become  the  instruments  of  a  royal 
will? 

Verses  11-13.  Abraham  excuses  himself  to  Abimelech. 

i.  "  Because  I  thought  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this 
place  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.'*9  Had  not 
Abraham  the  promise  of  God,  that  by  his  wife  Sarah  he 
was  to  become  the  father  of  a  great  nation  ?  His  hour 
then  was  not  yet  come.  But  where  in  the  meanwhile  was 
that  faith  which  had  been  accounted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness? Did  it  fail  him  as  difficulties  and  dangers  approached? 
When  fear  pressed  upon  him  did  he  not  forget  his  God, 
and  put  his  trust  in  a  falsehood,  i.e.  in  the  wicked  one  who 
is  the  father  of  lies  ?  So  it  would  seem,  though  he  excuses 
himself, 

11.  By  the  fact  that  Sarah  is  indeed  his  sister,  "the 
daughter  of  my  father  though  not  of  my  mother."  But  is 
not  this  a  poor  prevarication  ?  For  was  it  not  his  inten- 
tion to  deceive  Abimelech  ?  and  was  not  his  motive  a  mean 
and  paltry  one — his  own  ease,  comfort  and  safety  ?  Harsh 
is  the  sentence  which  a  man  of  the  fifty-ninth  century  will 
pass  upon  a  man  of  the  nineteenth,  which  one  morality 
will  ever  pass  upon  another.  But  would  we  judge  Abra- 
ham rightly  we  must  judge  him  by  his  age,  i.e.  by  this 
book ;  but  in  this  book  we  find  no  blame  imputed  to  him, 
no  word  which  could  induce  us  to  suppose  that  his  conduct 
was  in  opposition  to  his  views  of  duty.  His  standard  of 
morality  compared  with  ours  may  have  been  low,  but  its 
precepts  were  ever  strictly  adhered  to,  and  hence  his  claim 
to  be  great  and  good  :10 — and  how  much  greater  and  better 
that  we  !  who,  lifted  up  on  the  accumulated  experience  of 
forty  centuries,  have  indeed  a  wider  field  of  vision,  a  bet- 

9  Menu  justifies  under  certain  nuAbrahamwas  justified  in  his  lie. 

circumstances  false  evidence  "  from  10  The  Koran  (chap,  zxxix)  asks, 

a  pious  motive"  (chap,  viii,  103),  "Shall  they  who  know  their  duty, 

and  "  whenever  the  death  of  a  man  and  they  who  know  it  not,  be  held 

who  had  not  been  a  grievous  offen-  equal  ?"  Though  evidently  not  so 

der would   be  occasioned  by  put,  this  is  a  question  oi  degree 

true  evidence,  falsehood  may  be  merely,  and  a  question  which  none 

spoken;  it  is  even  preferable  to  can  answer.     The  real  essential 

truth"  (§  104):  compare  Sopho-  difference  is  between  those  who  do 

cles,  Philoct.  109.  In  the  eyes  of  Me-  their  duty  and  those  who  do  it  not. 
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ter  knowledge,  but  who  as  we  have  not  retained  that  sin- 
gleness of  mind  and  largeness  of  heart  which  in  him 
prevented  all  contradiction  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal man  remain  thus  hopelessly  little  and  miserable. 

Some  commentators  have  been  very  anxious  to  prove  that 
Sarah  was  Abraham's  niece/1  and  not  his  sister.  But 
why  ?  Time  and  experience  only  could  teach  man  that 
marriage  between  persons  so  near  of  kin  was  physically12 
and  morally  injurious  ;  and  if  Sarah  was  indeed  Abraham's 
sister,  it  only  proves  that  in  his  age  such  marriages  were 
not  incestuous,  though  the  whole  of  this  story  shows  that 
even  then  they  must  have  been  rare. 

Verse  16.  This  is  a  much  vexed  verse,  and  there  are 
several  translations"  of  it  which  differ  materially  from  that 
in  our  Bible.     Boothroyd14  has  rendered  the  passage  thus : 


11  For  the  advantage  of  those 
who  are  especially  in  love  with  this 
conjecture,  I  will  observe  that  in 
India  an  uncle  may  marry  his  niece 
the  daughter  of  his  sister,  though 
not  his  niece  the  daughter  of  his 
brother ;  that  there  in  fact  the  de- 
scendants of  the  masculine  line 
may  intermarry  with  those  of  the 
feminine,  though  neither  the  mas- 
culine nor  the  feminine  line  are 
ever  permitted  to  marry  among 
themselves ;  because  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  line,  "continuent 
de  generation  en  generation  de 
s'appeller  entre  eux  frere  et  scaur, 
aussi  long-temps  qu'il  est  connu 
dans  le  public  qu'ils  deriventd'une 

meme  source.  '*  Un  homme 

6pouseroit  done  sa  scaur,  dit-on,  si 
les  enfans  se  marient  entre  eux 
dans  Tune  ou  l'autre  de  ces  deux 
lignes ;  tandis  que  les  enfans  de  la 
ligne  masculine  ne  donnant  pas 
le  nom  de  frere  et  de  soeur  a  ceux 
de  la  ligne  feminine  et  vice  vend, 
mais  se  designant  entre  eux  par 
leurs  nom  s  personnels,  on  peut  et 
meme  on  doit  epouser  la  filfe  de  sa 
soeur,  mais  jamais  celle  de  son 
frere." — Dubois,  Moeurs  deslndes, 
vol.  i,  p.  11.  Some  similar  custom 
must  prevail  in  China,  where  none 


of  the  same  surname  are  permit- 
ted to  intermarry,  and  the  penalty 
for  so  doing  are  stripes  ana  loss  of 
property  and  separation  of  the  par- 
ties(  As.  Jour,  xxiii,  227) ;  and  a  cus- 
tom existing  among  the  Iroquois, 
is  brought  forward  by  Lafitau  to 
explain  the  relationship  which  ex- 
isted between  Abraham  and  Sarah : 
"Parmi  les  Iroquois  et  parmi  les 
Hurons  tous  les  enfans  d'une  ca- 
bane  regardent  comme  leurs  meres 
toutes  les  scours  de  leurs  meres,  et 
comme  leurs  oncles  tous  les  freres 
de  leurs  meres ;  par  la  mdme  rai- 
son,  ils  donnent  le  nom  de  pere  a 
tous  les  freres  de  leurs  peres,  et  de 
tantes  a  toutes  les  scaurs  de  leurs 
pdres.  Tous  les  enfans  du  cote"  de 
la  mere  et  de  ses  soeurs,  du  pere  et 
de  ses  freres,  se  regardent  entre 
eux  legalement  comme  freres  et 
soaurs ;  mais  par  rapport  aux  en- 
fans de  leurs  oncles  et  tantes,  i.e. 
des  frdres  de  leurs  meres  et  des 
scaurs  de  leurs  peres,  il  ne  les  trait- 
ent  que  sur  le  pied  de  cousin." — 
Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  i,  p.  552. 

19  Vide  however  infra,  observa- 
tions on  the  4th  verse  of  cap.  xxiv. 

13  Consult  Schumann  ad  h.  1. 

14  From  Roberts'  Illustrations 
of  Scripture  ad  h.  1. 
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"  I  have  given  to  thy  brother  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
to  purchase  veils  for  thee  and  all  that  are  with  thee." 
Michaelis  :15  "  But  unto  Sarah  he  said,  I  have  placed  with 
thy  brother  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver ;  with  it  buy  thee 
a  veil  and  wear  it  everywhere,  so  that  every  man  may 
know  that  thou  art  married/*  De  Wette  :18  "And  to  Sarah 
he  said.  Behold  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  she- 
kels of  silver,  with  it  buy  thee  a  veil  and  wear  it  before  all 
that  are  with  thee  and  before  all  other,  so  that  thou  mayest 
be  distinguished."  Which  of  these  translations  is  the 
best  let  others  decide.  Burckhardt17  mentions  some  Ara- 
bian  customs  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  passage. 
"  In  the  interior  of  the  Desert,  even  in  Hedjaz,  and  as  I 
understood  likewise  in  Yemen",  he  tells  us,  "  the  Bedouin 
women  usually  go  unveiled.  All  the  Bedouins  who  are 
connected  in  intercourse  with  Egypt,  oblige  their  women 
to  wear  veils  before  strangers".  And  in  another  place, 
among  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  he  mentions,  "  that  the 
bride  is  taken  to  her  father's  tent  by  the  young  men,  who 
then  place  her  in  the  women's  apartments ;  and  one  of  the 
bridegroom's  relatives  immediately  throws  over  her  an 
abba  or  man's  cloak,  completely  enveloping  her  head,  and 
exclaims, '  None  shall  cover  thee  but  such  an  one.' "  Both 
these  Arab  customs18  would  illustrate  this  verse  as  trans- 
lated by  Michaelis  and  De  Wette. 

Verse  18.  All  these  events  must  have  occurred  between 
the  visit  of  Jehovah  to  Mamre  and  the  birth  of  Isaac,  i.e. 
within  somewhat  less  than  a  year,  and  probably  occurred 
early  in  that  interval,  for  Abimelech  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  that  Sarah  was  a  married  woman.  How 
then  could  Abimelech  in  this  short  time  have  ascertained 
that  the  wombs  of  his  house  were  closed  up  ? 

10  "ZurZarasagteer:  Ichhabe  Siehe!  ich  habe  tausend  Seckel 

deinem  Bruder  tausend  Seckel  Sil-  Silbers  deinem  Bruder  gegeben  ; 

ber  zugestellt ;  fur  die  kaufe  einen  dafur  kaufe  dir  einen  Schleyer, 

Schleyer,  und  trage  ihn  uberall,  und  trage  ihn  vor  alien  die  mit  dir 

dam  it  jedermann  wisse  du  rerhey-  sind,  und  vor  alien  andern,  damit 

rathet  bist."    And  see  in  Dubois,  du  ausgezeichnet'  seyest." 

Moeurs  des  Indes,  the  use  of  the  17  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i,  234. 

veil  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  l8  See  also  Chardin,  Voyages  en 

the  Hindus.  Perse,  toI.  ii,  p.  50,  Veils  of  the  Ar- 

19  "  Und   zu  Zara  sprach  er :  menian  women. 
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Again,  this  curse  of  barrenness  applied  to  the  women  of 
a  country,  and  one  of  the  favourite  afflictions  with  which 
in  Greece19  the  angry  Deity  visits  his  offending  worship- 
pers— is  it  the  curse  of  a  merely  active  and  fearful  imagi- 
nation ?  Or  had  the  ancient  men  observed,  that  periods 
of  calamity  were  periods  of  barrenness  ?  Or  did  they  sup- 
pose that  as  there  are  years  of  deficient  harvest  so  there 
are  also  others  in  which  the  number  of  births  is  much  be- 
low the  average  ?  Did  they  in  a  word  imagine  a  fact,  or 
account  for  one  ?  Would  not  modern  statistics  show  that 
in  a  given  number  of  years  the  same  number  of  marriages 
produce  about  the  same  number  of  children.90  In  a  few 
years  we  may  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question. 

In  this  chapter  we  find  mention  for  the  first  time  of 
dreams  and  prophets.     We  may  observe 

i.  Of  dreams:  that  a  faith  in  them  is  among  the  su- 
perstitions of  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  man.  Thus 
though  the  Zendavesta  is  silent  on  this  matter,  from  the 
Zerdustnamah,91  which  relates  a  prophetic  dream  of  Dogdo 
the  mother  of  Zoroaster  and  speaks  also  of  interpreters  of 
dreams,  we  may  gather  that  in  ancient  Persia  dreams  were 
both  observed  and  studied.  Among  the  Egyptians,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  they  were  regarded  as  prophetic, 
and  the  task  of  interpreting  them  was  intrusted  to  a  learned 
and  honourable  profession.22  In  the  Chou-king  of  the 
Chinese,  it  is  in  dreams  that  the  sovereign  of  heaven  com- 
municates his  will  to  the  sovereign  of  the  earth.23  In 
Homer  they  come  from  Jove  ;24  and  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 

10  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyran.,  179,  of  the  accursed :  no— mi/gcrm  av- 

shows  us  Thebes  suffering  the  same  roir  pirr«  ynv  tcapirovs  <p*p*w,  wr*  y»- 

afflictions  as  Gerar :  vaucas  two  rutruv,  /tyr*  fyxncntiara 

Ovrt  yap  Kara  <pwriv  yovas  womaBcu,  etc. 

tirywa  K\vras  xfloroj  ,0  I  have  presumed  the  contrary 

av^ffToi,  ovr§  tokoktiw  (note  72,  p.  154)  on  no  sufficient 

ti)i*v  Kofiartry  arcxowri  evidence. 

ywaauti  «  Vide  Vie  de  Zoroastre,  Zend., 

— and  suffering  them  for  the  B&me  vol.  i,  p.  11  and  12. 

reason — the  unconscious  crimes  of  **  Vide  Genesis,  xl,  8 ;   xli,  8 ; 

its  prince.  See  also  the  old  impre-  and  compare  xli,  16. 

cation  before  alluded  to,  recited  by  n  Vide  Chou-king,  pt.  iii,  chap. 

jEschines,  v#pc   Src^orov,  69,   15.  viii,  p.  123,  etc. 

The  holy  Amphictyons  are  not  sa-  "  Iliad  ii,  65,  and  JSschines, 

tidficd  with  closing  up  the  wombs  Prometheus,  485. 
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mans  it  was  believed,  that  in  the  solitude  of  caves  and 
groves  and  temples  the  gods  appeared  in  dreams  and  in 
dreams  deigned  an  answer  to  their  votaries.95  Among  the 
Hindus  they  give  a  colouring  to  the  whole  business  of  life ; 
"  men  and  women  take  long  journeys,  perform  arduous 
penances,  and  go  through  expensive  ceremonies  from  no 
other  cause  than  a  dream".86  Among  the  North  American 
Indians  all  dreams  are  of  importance,  but  some  are  of  that 
mysterious  fatality  to  the  dreamer,  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  well-being  and  even  his  existence,  that  to  obtain 
their  fulfilment  becomes  the  one  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  aim  of  all  his  endeavours.87  Among  the  Hebrews  an 
extraordinary  power  was  attributed  to  them.  Their  divine 
nature  is  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Hebrew 
Scripture ;  in  it  they  appear  sometimes  as  express  revela- 
tions from  the  Deity,  at  others  as  warnings  and  as  prophe- 
cies of  future  events.  And  like  the  Heathen  nations  the 
Jews  to  obtain  happy  dreams  or  to  avert  the  ill  omen  of  a 
dream  often  imposed  on  themselves  fasts  and  penances, 
and  like  them  had  both  rules  for  explaining  and  learned 
men  whose  honourable  profession  it  was  to  interpret 
dreams.28 

But  whence  this  faith  in  dreams  ?  We  may  ascribe  it 
1st.  To  that  horror  of  accidents  which  characterizes  in- 
fant no  less  than  civilized  man.  With  infant  man  every 
thing  has  a  cause,  every  thing  a  meaning29  and  a  purpose. 
But  as  infant  man  does  not,  like  us,  study  the  meanings  and 
purposes  of  things  in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  things 


*  Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  lib.  i, 
§  xliii ;  JSneid.  viii ;  Vossius,  De 
Idololat.,  lib.  iii,  c.  xxxv. 

M  Roberts*  Illust.  of  Scripture, 
ad  Deuter.,  xiii,  6. 

87  Lafitau,Moeurs  desSauvages, 
vol.  i,  p.  363-7. 

M  For  the  Jewish  doctrine  on 
dreams,  Tide  Lightfoot,  Horse  Heb. 
in  Evan.  Matt,  xxiv,  24 ;  for  the 
Hindu,  Roberts,  ut  supra ;  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman, LeLoyer, Hist, 
des  Spectres,  lir.  iv,  c.  xxii ;  Car- 
dan, Synes  Somnior.;  and  Rossini, 
Roman.  Antiauit.,  lib.  ii,c.  ii,  p.  87. 

"  "As  believing,"  says  Lord 


Herbert  of  Cherbury,  "that  no- 
thing in  the  order  of  the  universe 
could  be  very  rare  or  infrequent, 
without  some  meaning.  In  the 
consideration  of  which  also  the 
time  and  place  were  remarked,  they 
of  the  common  sort  in  general  be- 
ing thought  to  divine  best,  out  of 
some  impetus  naturalis,  did  as  it 
were  unawares  speak  their  opinion; 
and  not  sneezing  only  on  a  sudden, 
but  itching,  panting,  shaking,  and 
trembling  of  certain  limbs  or  parts 
of  the  body,  had  their  interpreta- 
tion."— Dialogue  between  a  Tutor 
and  a  Pupil,  p.  147. 
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as  they  affect  him :  as  he  refers  everything  to  himself :  he 
accounts  for  every  unexpected  occurrence,  not  by  attach- 
ing it  to  some  physical  laws  never  mind  how  absurd,  but 
by  supposing  it  the  consequence  of  a  direct  interposition 
of  the  Deity  for  the  purpose  of  reward  or  punishment  or 
warning.  Hence  a  habit  of  viewing  the  accidental  as  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  will  ;w  and  in  time  the  choice  of 
particular  classes  of  accident  as  a  means  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  ascertaining  the  divine  intentions  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Hence  the  prophetic  powers, 
which  in  one  place  or  another  have  been  attributed  to  the 
lines  on  the  tortoise9  back,  or  to  thunder,  or  to  the  flights 
of  birds,  or  the  feeding  of  chickens,  or  the  entrails  of  sacri- 
ficed animals,  but  which  every  where  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  lots  and  dreams.81 

10  Though  the  common  sense  thunder,  monstrous  births,  the  di- 
of  every  age  modifies  or  explains  rectionof  fire,  appearance  of  water, 
away  and  renders  comparatively  burning  of  bones,  etc. 
inoperative  all  opinions  at  variance  iv.  The  fortuitous  expressions 
with  it,  yet  if  such  opinions  rest  of  individuals  under  particular cir- 
on  authority  recognized  as  divine,  cumstances,  as  in  the  words  of  the 
from  time  to  time  men  will  be  garrison  at  Michmash  to  Jonathan 
found  to  carry  them  out  and  rea-  (1  Sam.  xiv,  9),  of  the  Pythoness 
lize  them.  Thus  with  regard  to  to  Alexander,  of  his  daughter  Ter- 
lots ;  by  them  the  Due  de  Mazarin,  tia  to  L.  Paulus  (Cicero,  De  Divin., 
husband  of  the  more  celebrated  lib.  i,§xlvi,and  compare  Plutarch, 
duchess,  regulated  his  affairs  and  de  Is.  et  Osir.,  S  xiv),  of  his  depen- 
household.— -St.E vremont,account  dent  to  the  Brahmin  minister  (Mu- 
of  the  Duchess  de  Mazarin,  St.  dra  Rakshasa,  Wilson's  Hindu 
Simon,  Mems.,  v.  x,  390.  Theatre,  vol.  ii,  p.  162),  of  the 

11  I  will  venture  on  an  imper-  psalm  which  determined  Clovis  to 
feet  classification  of  some  of  those  invade  the  Burgundians  ^Sismondi, 
accidents  which  different  nations  Hist,  des  Francais,  part  i,c.v),  etc. 
have  regarded  as  prophetic.  These  v.  The  involuntary  motions  of 
are :  rational  beings,  as  sneezing,  the 

i.  Dreams,  ut  supra.  throbbing  of  the  eye,  among  the 

ii.  Lots,  as  among  the  Israelites,  Greeks,  ikkerai  <xp$a\fioi  p*v  6  8«{ior , 

in  the  case  of  Achan  (Josh,  vii,  14) ;  (Theocr.,  Id.  J") ;  Romans  (Plautus, 

of  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv);  as  in  Pseud., i, i,  105);  Hindus  (Wilson, 

China  by  the  Pou  and  afterwards  Hind.  Theat.,  ii,  177) ;   Chinese 

by  the  T-king,  the  Sortes  Virgili-  (Bazin,  Theat.   Chin. ;    Ho- Han 

anss  or  Biblicee  of  Europe  (Chou-  Chan.,  act  iv,  s.  vii,  p^ 247) ;  the 

king,  p.  2d;   and  Memoires  des  Peruvians  (Sitten  d.  Wilden,  vol. 

Chinois,vol.ii,p.62);  by  the  choice  i,  p.  150). 

and  flight  of  arrows,  as  among  the  vi.  The  motions  of  irrational 

Babylonians  (Ezek.  xxii);  and  by ,  animals,  as  the  flight  and  songs,  of 

the  dice  and  Fals  among  the  Par-  birds,  etc.,  among  the  Tuscans, 

sis  (Zend,  i,  part  i,  p.  318),  etc.  Cilicians,  etc.  (Cicero,  De  Divin., 

in.    Natural    phenomena,    as  §i.) 
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And  2ndly.  To  a  dim  perception  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  soul  and  of  the-  Divine  Being.  The  phenomena  of 
sleep  attract  the  wandering  and  indolent  attention  of  the 
barbarian ;  its  mysteries  stir  him  to  thought.  He  lies  on 
his  couch  with  outstretched  limbs ;  his  eyes  are  closed ;  all 
his  senses  numbed.  He  sees  not  the  loved  faces  which  are 
gathered  round  him  ;  he  heeds  not  the  festal  meats  which 
await  his  presence ;  he  is  indifferent  alike  to  the  shout  of 
revelry  and  the  waitings  of  sorrow.  But  what  pleasant 
visions  greet  his  sight !  to  what  "spirit  voices  of  no  tone" 
does  he  so  delightedly  listen !  what  rich  perfumes  so  grate- 
fully inhale !  these  plains  too  in  which  he  wanders  with  so 
elastic  a  step,  and  these  beings  with  whom  he  mixes  in 
such  happy  converse,  are  they  not,  though  never  seen  by 
the  bodily  eye,  akin  to  him  ?  Is  not  this  the  old  country  ? 
are  not  these  the  old  familiar  faces  ?  Is  he  not  native  here  ? 
is  not  this  his  home  ?  and  does  he  not  begin  to  believe  that 

"  The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar"? 

— that  imprisoned  in  the  body  it  loses  its  ancient  freedom, 
but  that  in  sleep  it  escapes  from  the  trammels  of  sense  and 
ranges  abroad  to  its  former  haunts ;  and  then  more  clearly 
expresses  its  wishes  or  its  fears,  or  enters  into  more  inti- 
mate connexion  with  its  Lord,38  and  hence  in  its  dreams 
foresees  and  prophesies  ? 

We  may  observe, 

ii.  Of  prophets :  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  nation,  but  that  they  belong  to  infant  Humanity.  In 
the  ancient  world  their  counsels  determined  the  political 
conduct  of  the  Canaanite33  people  generally,  and  in  Egypt 
they  formed  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood,3*  while  in 

n  Vide  Lafitau,  ut  sup.,  and  of  the  priesthood  was  the  prophets. 

Jamblichus,  De  Mysteriis,  chap.  They  were  particularly  versed  in 

iii,  §  iii,  and  iBlian,  Pythagorean  all  matters  relating  to  religion,  the 

doctrine  of  dreams,  Var.  Hist.,  iii,  laws,  the  worship  of  the  gods 

11,  quoted  in  Dindorf,  ^Eschylus,  and  when  any  new  regulations 

Eumen.,  104.  were  introduced  in  affairs  of  reli- 

38  Vide  Jeremiah  xxvii,  9.  g*on>  they,  with  the  chief  priests, 

84  "  One  of  the  principal  grades  were  the  first  consulted." — Wil- 
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Greece  and  Rome  the  echo  of  their  voice  maybe  heard  in  the 
ravings  of  the  Pythoness  or  the  dark  sayings  of  the  Sibyls. 
Among  the  uncivilized  nations  of  our  day  also  the  prophetic 
character  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced :  first,  in  the 
Angetkok  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  with  violent  gestures  and 
loud  threats  he  compels  the  storm  to  silence  and  ensures 
to  his  family  success  in  their  fishing  expeditions  r35  secondly, 
in  the  Koedesnik  of  the  Samojedes,  who  is  the  depository 
and  interpreter  of  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  and  who  stands 
in  close  relation  with  the  evil  spirit  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
give  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  sick  and  the  unfortu- 
nate :**  thirdly,  in  the  Schaman  of  the  Tartars,  who  clothed 
in  his  magic  robes  and  jingling  his  bells  and  beating  his 
tambourine  with  strange  grimaces  and  fearful  contortions 
and  loud  cries  calls  down  his  familiar  spirit  and  then  pro* 
nounces  his  divinations  i37  fourthly,  in  the  Piaye  of  the 
Caribbees,  whose  long  fasts  and  much  self-inflicted  torment 
and  large  draughts  of  tobacco-juice  obtain  for  him  the 
favour  and  presence  of  a  demon,  and  the  power  of  curing 
diseases  r38  and  fifthly,  in  the  Fetissero  of  the  African,  to 
whom  all  things  secret  are  known,  and  who  can  therefore 
answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
who  has  control  over  the  winds  and  the  storm,  and  who  if  he 
will  can  give  health  to  the  sick  and  happiness  to  the  dead.39 

kinson'i  Egypt,  vol.  i,  p.  264.  And  l'occasion  de  leurs  manages,  etc.; 
Diodorus  tells  us  of  the  Egyptian  tout  le  ministere  de  ces  prdtres  se 
priests,  that  they  were  both  astro-    borne  a  leur  donner  des  avis  et  des 


logers  and  historians, — astrologers  idoles  de  leur  faeon,  lorsqu'il  ar- 

to  disclose  the  future,  historians  rive  qu'ils  sont  plus  malheureux 

to  exemplify  by  facts,  etc. — Lib.  i,  que  de  coutume  dans  leurs  chasses, 

§  73.  ou  lorsqu'ils  leur  arrive  quelque 

u  From  Parry.  maladie." 

M  Hist.  Gen.  des  Toy.,  vol.  xviii,  "  Muller  says  of  the  Schamans : 

p.  508 :  •"  Us  font  peu  de  cas  de  "C'est  poureux  un  furieux  travail 

leurs  idoles ;  et  s'ih  s'en  chargent,  que  leurs  sortileges.  Les  sauts,les 

oe  n'est  que  par  l'attachement  mouvemens,  et  les  contorsions  ex- 

qu'ils  paroissent  avoir  aux  tradi-  traordinaires  qu'ils  font,  joints  a 

tions  de  leurs  ancetres,  dont  les  la  pe'santeur  de  leur  robe,  les  fa- 

Kcedesniks  sont  les  depositaires  et  tiguent  beaucoup ;  aussi  les  voit- 

les  interpr&tes." "  S'ils  font  on  tout  trempes  de  sueur,  et  mdme 

quelque  cas  des  conseils  de  leurs  ecumant." — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy., 

Kosdesniks,  ce  n'est  qu'a  cause  des  vol.  xviii,  pp.  179  and  278. 

relations  qu'ils  croient  qu'ils  ont  M  Lafitau,  MoeursdesSauvages, 

avec  l'etre  malin." "II  n'est  vol.  i,  p.  349. 

question  de  leurs  Kwdesniks,  ni  a  "  One  of  these  is  thus  spoken 

56 
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But  to  leave  these  diviners  or  sorcerers,  and  to  turn  to 
the  prophet.  The  Hebrew  prophet  seen  in  Abraham  or 
rather  Moses  is  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Deity.  He 
is  one  whose  prayers  and  wishes  the  Deity  hastens  to  fulfil, 
and  one  therefore  who  can  work  much  weal  or  woe  on  his 
fellow-men ;  hence  their  fear  of  him  and  their  eagerness 
to  secure  his  intercession,  to  employ  him  to  pray  and  to 
mediate  for  them,  to  institute  him  their  priest.40 

Again,  he  is  one  with  whom  the  Deity  loves  to  converse : 
he  is  called  to  the  counsels  and  made  acquainted  with  the 
designs41  of  the  Deity,  the  Deity  disdains  not  to  answer 
his  questions,  to  remove  his  doubts,  and  even  occasionally 
to  entertain  his  suggestions ;  hence  it  is  that  to  him  the 
secrets  of  the  past  and  the  future  are  alike  known,  and 
that  he  appears  as  cosmogonist,  lawgiver  and  seer. 

But  if  we  compare  the  later  prophets  with  Moses  we 
find  that  they  possessed  a  small  portion  only  of  his  dignity 
and  his  privileges.  Like  him  indeed  they  were  set  apart 
from  the  common  herd  of  men,  and  like  him  honoured  as 
the  favoured  servants  of  their  God ;  like  him  they  worked 
miracles,  and  like  him  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
great  secrets  of  futurity.  But  they  did  not  like  him  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  the  Elohim,  nor  like  him  speak  with 
Jehovah  face  to  face.  They  saw  and  conversed  with  their 
God  in  dreams  or  visions  only,  or  from  time  to  time  they 
heard  his  voice  or  were  visited  by  his  spirit.  They  were 
not  prophets  habitually,  constantly — not  prophets  in  soul, 
by  right  of  birth ;  they  wore  their  mantle  uneasily  like 
usurpers ;  their  inspiration  was  an  oppression  from  which 


of  among  negroes  themselves :  "II 
avoit  sous  sea  ordres  les  vents  et 
les  tempdtes.  Quoique  sa  maison 
fut  sans  toit,  il  e*toit  toujours  a 
couvertdelapluie.  Nonseulement 
il  avoit  la  connaissance  de  toutes 
les  choses  pass6es,  mais  il  lisoit 
dans  l'avenir  comme  s'il  edt  6t6 

§  resent.  II  guerissoit  toutes  Rortes 
e  maladies.  Les  habitans  de  son 
canton  assuroient  que  tous  ceuz 
qui  avoient  v6cu  dans  son  canton 
paroissoient  devant  lui  apres  leur 
mort,  et  qu'6tant  portl  a  Indul- 


gence, il  envoyoit  le  plus  grand 
nombre  dans  une  region  de  bon- 
heur,"  etc. — Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy., 
vol.  iv,  p.  171. 

40  Compare  with  this  description 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet  the  high 
character  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood in  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  i, 
ii,  p.  322. 

41  "  The  Lord  God  will  do  no- 
thing ;  but  He  revealeth  His  se- 
cret unto  His  prophets,"  etc. — 
Amos  iii,  7, 8.  See  also  Moses  pas- 
sim. 
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they  would  willingly  have  fled  ;48  a  madness43  which  some- 
times hurried  them  away  whither  they  could  not  foresee,44 
and  sometimes  urged  them  to  great  coarseness  of  expres- 
sion and  gross  indecency  of  act.45 

Of  these  later  prophets  we  may  from  the  sacred  books, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  not  always  very  distinctly,  gather, 

1.  That  they  were  restricted  to  no  particular  tribe  (I 
Sam.  x,  12 ;  Amos  i,  1) : 

2.  That  they  were  especially  educated  for  the  sacred 
office46  (vide  Amos  vii,  14) ;  and  while  so  educating  were 
called  "  sons  of  the  prophets":  (1  Kings  xx,  35;  2  Kings 
ii,  2;  &c.) ; 

3.  That  this  their  education  included  music  and  singing 
(1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  1  Chron.  25,  1-3),  and  instruction  in  the 
laws  and  history  of  their  nation,  as  we  may  gather  both 
from  the  frequent  allusions  made  in  their  prophecies  to 
past  events,  and  from  the  histories  they  themselves  wrote : 
(as  the  Books  of  Samuel,  &c. ;  and  see  2  Chron.  xii,  15) : 

4.  That  they  were  collected  together  in  schools  or  col- 
leges, as  at  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  x,  5);  Ramah  (ib.  xix,  18,20) ; 
Bethel  and  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  3-4 ;  and  vi,  1) ;  and 
Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv,  38) : 

5.  That  generally  at  least  in  Israel  none  but  the  licen- 
ciates47  of  these  colleges  were  permitted  to  prophesy. 
Hence  the  reproach  of  Amaziah  to  Amos  and  Amos's  an- 
swer48 (Amos  vii,  10-17),  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
Saul's  prophetic  fury  (1  Sam.  x,  11) : 

49  Vide  Jonah  i,  4 ;  Jeremiah  i,  *  So  also  the  Egyptian  priests ; 

6 ;  Ezekiel  ii,  8 ;  and  so  also  the  ride  Wilkinson,  supra. 

Pythoness  often  shuddered  away  47  May  we  refer  to  some  cere- 

frora  the  convulsions  of  inspiration,  mony  of  license  the  epithet  farcy- 

43  Vide  2  Kings  ix,  11.  So  Por-  yvoif  applied  hy  JSschylus,  Ghoe. 
phyry  among  the  causes  of  pro-  38,  to  the  xptrcu  rw  ov*ipar*p  of 
phecy  places  madness  :  'H  er  rois  the  Greeks.  In  Lafitau,  ut  supra, 
voct) fiaat  ffi/pviVTowra  fxavia.  So  also  see  the  long  mortification,  the  tor- 
Plato  in  Timaeo,  ix,  301 :  fxarrutjiv  ments  which  among  savage  nations 
afpoewy  (foot  avQpwrtrQ  Mwtttv,  etc.  the  aspirant  to  the  divining  office 

44  Vide  1  Kings  xviii,  12 :  "And  must  undergo,  all  tending  to  show 
it  shall  come  to  pass  as  soon  as  I  that  the  diviners  are  among  them 
am  gone  from  thee  that  the  spirit  a  class,  an  order.  With  these  how- 
of  God  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  ever  contrast  the  simple  ordina- 
know  not,"  etc.— 1  Sam.,  xviii,  10;  tion  of  Elisha,  1  Kings  xxii,  and 
2  Kings  ii,  16 ;  and  Acts  viii,  39.  2  Kings  ii. 

48  Ezekiel  xvi ;  Hosea  i,  ii ;  Isai.  M  From  Amos'  words  one  would 
xx ;  and  1  Samuel  xix,  24.  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  in  Is- 
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6.  That  the  number  of  these  licensed  prophets  was  con- 
siderable— thus  Ahab  gathers  four  hundred  of  them  in  one 
place  and  for  one  purpose  (1  Kings  xxii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  x,  5)— 
and  that  of  them  many  prophesied,  either  inspired  by  a 
lying  spirit  as  Zedekiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings,  id.),  or  "  out  of  their  own  hearts  following  their 
own  imaginations  (Ezek.  xiii,  Jeremiah  xxiii) : 

7.  That  the  prophets  prophesied  either  spontaneously, 
urged  on  by  some  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  as  Amos ; 
or  at  the  instigation  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  those  who 
came  to  consult  them,  as  the  prophets  of  Ahab,  &c.  (1 
Kings  xxii : 

8.  That  they  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed,  or  been 
possessed  by,  the  prophetic  power  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  but  only  occasionally  and  for  particular 
objects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  prophets  at  Bethel.49 

9.  That  they  did  not  wholly  devote  themselves  to  pro- 
phesying in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term :  they  were  not 
seers  or  diviners  merely,  they  were  preachers  also,  and  em- 
ployed themselves  both  in  instructing  the  people  in  the 
duties  of  religion  (2  Kings  iv,  23)  and  in  educating  those 
who  were  destined  to  the  prophetic  office  (2  Kings  vi,  1)  : 

10.  That  as  a  preacher  the  prophet  was 

1st.  A  moral  reformer.  He  expounded  the  laws 
and  gave  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses ;  he  pressed  upon  the  people  their  moral 
degradation  and  exhorted  them  to  timely  repent- 
ance.80 In  the  hour  of  prosperity  when  happy  and 
secure  they  neglected  God's  service,  he  threatened 
them  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  the  divine  ven- 
geance. But  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  op- 
pressed by  foreign  enemies  or  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  in  dust  and  ashes  they  bowed  themselves 
to  the  earth  and  broken-hearted  sought  the  altar  of 
God,  he  roused  them  to  hope,91  he  reminded  them 

rael  men  took  up  "prophesying"  *  Compare  the  story  of  the  Chal- 

as  they  would  any  other  trade,  or  dean  Diophanes,  Apuleius,  Met. 

inherited  it  as  an  estate,  and  that  ii,  30. 

Amos,  like  the  bard  in  Homer,  °°  Vide  Ezekiel  iii,  15,  21. 

would  aay,  Avroftifcurrotftipi-tfcorftc  M  2  Chron.,  ivi,  7;  Isaiah  vii, 

fwi  cr  (pptaw  otfuu  Harrdias  cpc^iwcp.  etc. 
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of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  which  they  were  certainly  destined ;  and 
his  heart  then  swelling  with  joy  and  hope  poured 
itself  out  in  words  of  universal  peace,  in  blessings 
in  which  all  living  things  were  comprehended. 

And  2ndly.  A  statesman.  He  warned  away  the 
people  from  all  association  with  their  Heathen 
neighbours ;  in  times  of  war  and  invasion  he  watched 
with  anxious  eye  the  actions  and  councils  of  the 
sovereign,  and  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  dangers 
of  foreign  and  mercenary  assistance,  and  then 
urged  him  to  put  his  trust  in  God  and  his  own 
forces.  To  the  last  the  prophets  kept  alive  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  the  national  honour ;  and  when 
they  saw  their  country  subdued  by  the  all-powerful 
Chaldeans,  they  were  the  first  to  adapt  themselves 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  the  first  to  predict 
the  uselessness  of  resistance  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  rebellion.88 

11.  That  they  were  not  necessarily  distinguished  by  any 
superior  moral  purity,53  as  we  may  learn  from  the  stories 
of  Balaam  and  of  that  old  prophet  at  Bethel  (1  Kings  xiii, 
15,  &c.)  and  from  the  cruel  anger  of  Elijah. 

12.  That  they  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  service  of 
men  in  power,  as  Gad  Davis  seer.54 

13.  That  they  were  employed  to  discover  things  hidden 
or  future,  property  stolen  or  lost,55  the  issue  of  an  illness 
or  a  battle,56  to  foretel  both  changes  of  weather  and  changes 
of  dynasties,  and  the  fates  of  sinning  nations  and  meddling 
courtiers,57  &c. 

14.  That  they  performed  miracles  ;  thus  they  now  make 
iron  to  swim  and  now  multiply  a  pot  of  oil  till  it  fills  many 

01  Jeremiah,  Zedekiah,  etc.  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  Creon 

M  Similarly  in  Qreece :  thus  in    addresses  Tiresias : 

2o$93  ov  poms'  a\Ka  ra&uctw  ^n\mr. — 1078. 
And  again: 

To  fiurrucow  yap  »of  fiXapyvpow  ywos. 

M  "Before  time  in  Israel  when  M  As  Samuel  about  Saul's  asses, 

a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  1  Samuel  iz. 

he  spake,  'Come,  let  us  go  to  the  **  Vid.2Kingsi,3;  1  Kings  xxii. 

seer',  for  a  prophet  was  beforetime  "  1  Kings  z  viii,  41 ;  and  2  Kings 

called  a  seer."  vii,  19. 
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vessels,  now  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  their 
enemies  and  now  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  now  curse  and 
now  afflict  with  disease.88 

15.  That  they  considered  music59  favourable  to  inspira- 
tion ;  thus  Saul,  when  he  meets  the  prophets  coming  down 
from  Bethel  with  psaltery  and  tabret  and  harp,  falls  to 
prophesying ;  and  Elisha  sends  for  a  minstrel  to  play  be- 
fore him  when  he  would  prophesy  to  Jehosaphat  (1  Kings 
in). 

16.  That  their  prophecies  were  often  accompanied  by 
symbolical  action.  Thus  Zedekiah  puts  horns  upon  his 
head  (1  Kings  xxii),  and  Isaiah  walks  naked  and  barefoot, 
(Isaiah  xx),  and  Hosea  "  loves  a  woman  beloved  of  her 
friend,  yet  an  adulteress"  (Hosea  iii). 

17.  That  they  subsisted  partly  on  the  rewards  of  divi- 
nation (1  Samuel  ix),  partly  on  the  presents  they  received 
from  those  whom  they  cured  or  who  had  consulted  them 
in  sickness  (1  Kings  xiv,  2, 3),  and  partly  on  the  kindness 
of  the  pious  (2  Kings  iv,  8,  &C.)60 

18.  That  they  clothed  themselves  rudely,  wearing  gir- 
dles of  leather  (2  Kings  i,  8)  and  rough  mantles61  of  hair 
(Zechariah  xiii,  4) ;  that  they  were  accustomed  to  long 
fasts68  (1  Kings  xix) ;  and  that  they  lived  apart  from  the 
common  herd  of  men  and  only  communicated  with  them 
through  means  of  their  servants  or  scholars  (2  Kings,  iv, 
27 ;  v,  10). 

19.  That  though  sometimes  persecuted  (2  Chron.  xviii, 
26)  because  of  the  unwelcome  truths  it  was  often  their 


88  Vide  the  lives  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  and  compare  them  with 
the  account  of  the  great  negro  Fe- 
tissero,  quoted  above. 

w  So  Porphyry,  Epist.  ad  Aneb. 
At  Tvv  c(i<rrapfiw  tvioi  nrts  avrvy 
cucovovrtt  tj  KVfx$a\coy,  ij  ru/ircuw,  r) 

TWOS  fU\OVS  CPdtHTUHTlV,  &>S  6l  TC  KopV- 

jkurritofttroi,  etc. 
00  Though  the  prophet  might 

receive  presents,  I  suspect  that  to 

prophesy  for  gain  was  a  reproach. 

So  (Edipus  of  Tiresias : 
"tyeif  fittyo*  toiov  8c  /iifxaroppa^or, 
AoKtov,  o^vpnyr,  6*rrt$  cp  roit  K*p$t<ri 
MoKor  8e8optff . — Tyran.,  395. 


And  is  not  Balaam's  covetousness, 
his  willingness  to  let  himself  out 
for  money,  the  great  charge  against 
him  ? 

61  So  the  Schamans  of  the  Tar- 
tars, ut  supra.  Students  in  Theo- 
logy, among  the  Hindus,  "wear 
for  tneir  mantles  the  hides  of  black 
antelopes." — Menu,  vol.  ii,  p.  41. 

M  In  a  note  to  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  Sale  observes 
from  Maimonides,  "that  it  is  a 
maxim  with  the  Jews,  that  nothing 
is  more  repugnant  to  prophecy 
than  carnality." — Koran,  vol.  ii, 
p.  58. 
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duty  to  make  known,  they  were  in  general  held  in  high 
honour.  Thus  even  Elisha  (1  Kings  iv,  13)  speaks  of 
himself  as  of  one  who  had  influence  at  court ;  and  Elijah 
is  addressed  with  all  humility  by  Obadiah  the  governor  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  &c.  (1  Kings  xviii). 

20.  In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that,  as  Scripture  is 
silent  with  regard  to  the  acts  and  persons  of  the  prophets 
of  Judea ;  though  all  its  prophecies — which  do  not  merely 
relate  to  passing  events,  which  have  a  moral  and  human 
and  therefore  lasting  interest — are  from  their  lips  or  pens; 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  diffuse  in  its  account  of  the  ac- 
tions and  miracles  of  the  great  seers64  of  Israel,  though  as 
evidence  of  their  prophetic  powers  it  has  preserved  for  us 
only  a  few  local  divinations. 

We  will  now  compare  the  prophet  of  Scripture  with  the 
prophet  of  other  religions,  and 

I.  Of  the  Brahminical  creed.  The  Hindu  legends  tell  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  Brahmins  learned  in  theology, 
and  of  their  miracles  rivalling  those  of  an  Elijah  or  an 
Elisha  ;te  and  every  Hindu  town  even  at  this  day  possesses 
its  diviner,  who  is  called  upon  to  display  his  skill  in  nearly 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  were  formerly 
the  seers  of  Israel.66  India  has  its  seers.  But  as  the  Vedas 
— though  here  and  there  indeed  a  hymn  bears  the  name 

63  2  Sam.  iv,  27.  priests  of  Asama'ti  (ib.,  p.  394), 

64  The  seer  of  Israel — are  Na-  and  compare  with  it  Elisha's  con- 
hum  and  Jonah  exceptions  ? — was  test  with  the  priests  of  Baal, 
partly  Schaman,  partly  Angetkok,  M  Of  the  soothsayers  in  India 
partly  Fetissero,  etc.  The  prophet  Forbes  says :  "  Although  I  do  not 
of  Judea  is  without  a  type  among  liken  them  to  Samuel  and  the  early 
idolatrous  heathen  nations.  prophets,  I  often  found  them  and 

08  According  to  the  Vedas  (Brah-  their  employers  entertaining  the 

manas),  the  most  learned,  the  most  same  ideas  and  following  the  same 

skilled  in  theology,  has  extraordi-  practice  as  is  recorded  of  the  seers 

nary  powers.   Thus  in  the  contest  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  little 

between  Tajnyawalcya  and  Sa'ca-  story  told  of  Saul  and  his  servant, 

lya,  as  to  who  is  most  skilled  in  etc.    Such  is  exactly  the  state  of 

theology,  Tajnyawalcya  asks  his  things  in  the  eastern  district  of 

adversary  a  question,  and  declares,  Guzerat ;  every  considerable  town 

''if  thou  art  not  able  to  explain  has  its  soothsayer,  who  is  consulted 

this,  thy  head  shall  drop  off.  Sa'-  on  all  occasions.*' — Oriental  Me- 

calya  could  not  explain  it,  and  his  moirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 15, 116 ;  and  see 

head  did  drop  off";  and  (Asiatic  an  account  of  the  prediction  made 

Researches,  vol.  viii,  p.  477)  see  to  Mr.  Hodges  that  he  should  one 

also  an  account  of  the  contest  be-  day  be  governor  of  Bombay. — lb., 

tween  the  rejected  and  the  sacred  p.  118. 
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of  some  royal  personage  or  saintly  priest7 — are  now  re- 
garded as  the  production  of  the  Deity  himself;68  and  as  all 
the  reforms  or  changes  already  undergone  or  to  be  under* 
gone  by  the  Brahminical  religion  are  and  must  be  attributed 
to  an  avatar  or  incarnation  of  one  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  great  Trimurti ;  to  this  religion  the  idea  of  a  prophet, 
as  we  see  it  realized  in  Moses  or  even  in  the  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  of  Judea,  is  unnecessary  and  unknown. 

ii.  Of  the  Zend  creed.  The  Zendavesta  contains  the 
law  given  of  God,  and  announced  to  man  first  by  Horn, 
afterwards  by  Zoroaster.  Horn  and  Zoroaster  then  are 
prophets ;  and  we  may  compare  them  the  one  with  Abra- 
ham the  other  with  Moses.68  Horn  like  Abraham  pro* 
fesses  to  worship  the  Creator  God  alone  ;  and  like  him  he 
is  put  forward  as  the  inspired  author  of  a  new  ritual,  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.70  Horn  however  is  an  isolated 
individual,  Abraham  the  lord  and  father  of  a  family  or 
horde ;  this  therefore  delivers  the  ordinances  of  the  Elo- 
him  to  his  household,  while  that  preaches  the  heaven-de- 
scended law  among  the  few  mountain  shepherds  his  neigh- 
bours. In  time  however  the  family  grows  into  a  people, 
and  the  shepherds  become  numerous  and  powerful  and 
settle  themselves  in  towns  and  acquire  the  habits  of  citizens. 
But  the  ancestral  religion  and  rites  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  now  found  insufficient  to  fill  the  heart  and  soul 
of  a  nation,  they  are  in  danger  therefore  of  being  put  aside 

97  Of  the  Rig-Veda,  Colebrooke  lante."— Patet.  de  l'lran,  Zend., 

informs  us  that " several  persons  of  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 

royal  birth  are  mentioned  among  70  "  Vous  dtes    le  premier,  O 

the  authors  of  the  hymns  which  Grand  (Horn),  a  qui  Ormusd  ait 

constitute  this  Veda"  (Asiatic  Be-  donne  i'Evanguin  et   le  Lader6 

searches,  vol.  viii,  p.  392),  sages,  (velemens)  utiles  donnes  du  ciel 

priests,  and  monarch*  also  (lb.,  p.  avec  la  pure  loi  des  Mazdeiesnans 

393);  they  are  the  authors  only     Apres  1'avoir  ceint  (l'Evan- 

as  they  are  the  first  to  whom  the    guin)  sur  les  montagnes vous 

sacred  text  was  revealed.  avez  annonce  la  parole  sur  les 

66  Vide  p.  340,  supra.  montagnes." — Ha.  iz,  Zend.,  voL 

69  To  these  may  be  added,  and  i,  p.  112.   Of  these  garments,  An- 

they  answer  to  the  prophets  of  Ju-  quetil  tells  us:  "La  ceinture  et 

dea,  IreschoBter Aderbad,  Mah-  1  espece  de  chemise  qui  forment  le 

respand,  etc.,  who  have  taught  the  tceau  du  vrai  disciple  de  Zoroastre 

law  of  Zoroaster,  "  l'ont  fait  pra-  sont  les  habits  de  combat." — Syst. 

tiquer  publiquement  aux  purs  du  Theol.,  vol,  ii,  p.  616.    These  gar- 

monde' ' "  restaurateurs  de  la  mente  thus  answer  to  the  circum- 

saintete qu'ils  ont  rendu  bril-  cision  of  Abraham. 
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for  other  and  strange  superstitions/1  unless  indeed  they 
can  be  adapted  to  the  more  complicated  wants  of  a  civic 
society.  And  at  this  moment  it  is  that  among  the  one  and 
the  other  people  a  man  of  large  mind  arises,  here  Moses, 
there  Zoroaster/2  who  from  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
his  fathers  frames  a  more  perfect  ritual  and  a  body  of  laws 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  his  times,  and  then  issues  them 
as  the  revealed  will  and  unchangeable  law  of  his  God.78 
As  the  consolidators  then,  or  rather  as  the  founders  of  their 
national  creeds,  Moses  and  Zoroaster  acquired  a  prophetic 
reputation  which  quickly  eclipsed  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Each  one  by  his  own  nation  was  especially  re- 
garded as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Deity,  the  interpreter  of 
God's  will,  and  the  preacher  of  God's  law  to  man.  Zoro- 
aster however,  unlike  Moses,  works  no  miracles,74  and 
possesses  no  supernatural  powers ;  and  though  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  designs  of  Providence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  he  has  no  foreknowledge  of  parti- 
cular events.  He  and  Horn  are  cosmogonists,  legislators, 
prophets  in  the  noblest  sense,  never  seers. 

in.  In  the  Chinese  faith.     Tien,  Heaven,  or  Chang-ti, 

71  See  an  account  of  the  various  the  frequent  mention  of  celebrated 

religions  which  occupied  Persia  saints  and  prophets  in  the  prayers 

when  Zoroaster  appeared.  (Vie  de  of  the  Parsees  (vide  Patet  de  l'lran 

Zoroastre,  Zend.,  vol.  i,  p.  67}.  To  and  Nireng  Boui  Daden,  Zend., 

the  many  superstitions  which  ob-  vol.  ii,  p.  41,  51): — and,  because 

tained  among  the  Israelites,  the  these  saints  are  living  personages 

books  of  Moses  everywhere  bear  and  living  in  the  very  presence  of 

testimony.  Ormuzd  and  powerful  against  the 

71  Vide  Vie  de  Zoroastre,  p.  68.  Dews,  the  frequent  invocation  of 

73  The  Israelites  are  a  nation  them,  as  of  Horn  (Ha.  iz).    But 

because  they  have  a  common  de-  again,  as  the  saints  of  heaven  are 

scent,  a  common  worship,  and  one  able  to  assist  the  faithful  of  earth, 

Deity.    The  Ormuzd  worshippers  so  also  the  saints  of  earth  can  by 

are  not  of  the  same  stock,  and  tneir  their  prayers  assist  the  dead  who 

religion  is  their  one  sole  bond  of  have  died  in  sin.     Hence  with 

union.    And  union  their  religion  prayers  offered  to  the  dead  are 

every  way  inculcates,  not  politi-  united  prayers  for  the  dead.  (Vide 

cally  or  morally  merely,  by  com-  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  603.)  Thus  in  the 

manding  obedience  to  the  govern-  Zend  creed  we  find  two  of  the  most 

ment  and  insisting  on  the  advan-  touching  and  beautiful  doctrines 

tages  of  union,  but  by  knitting  the  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 

prayers  and  the  good  works  of  each  7*  I.e.    the    Zendavesta    never 

individual  to  the  prayers  and  good  speaks  of  him  as  a  miracle-worker; 

works  of  all  the  faithful,  both  who  not  so  however  the  Zerdust-namah, 

exist  and  have  existed.  (Vid.  Syst.  a  work  of  later  date.  (Vide  Tie  de 

Theol.,Zend.,vol.ii,p.596.)  Hence  Zoroastre,  Zend.,  vol.  i. 

37 
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Sovereign  Lord  or  Lord  of  Heaven,7*  a  material  and  spiri- 
tual Being,  is  the  Supreme  God  of  China ;  and  he  has 
chosen  the  reigning  Emperor76  as  his  sole  minister  and  re- 
presentative on  earth.77  From  him  alone  at  the  four  great 
yearly  feasts  will  he  accept  sacrifice,  to  him  alone  he  de- 
clares his  will,  and  with  him  alone  converses  and  stands  in 
relation.78  The  emperor  is  his  loved  son,  and  not  merely 
therefore  the  sovereign  but  also  the  mediator,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  people. 

But  again  the  air  is  crowded  with  innumerable  invisible 
spirits,  Chen,79  who  like  men  are  endowed  with  power  to 
work,  and  will  to  choose  between,  good  and  evil ;  and  who 
like  men  are  distinguishable  one  from  the  other  by  differ- 
ences of  rank,  talent,  and  occupation ;  but  who  all,  because 
man  is  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings,  exist  but  for 
man's  use  and  service,80  and  are  like  man  made  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  son  of  heaven.81  These  spirits  then,  accord- 

78  The  authors  of  the  prelimi-  — Julien,  ii,  iii,  §  xxi.  "  Le  ciel 
nary  dissertation  to  "  Confucius"  ne  parle  pas ;  il  fait  connaltre  sa 
assert  that  the  Chinese  called  their  volont6  paries  actions  ainsi  que 
supreme  god  Tien,  "  heaven",  be-  par  les  hauts  faits  d'un  homme." 
cause  he  was  the  lord  of  heaven.  — Pauthier,  §  5 ;  and  see  further 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  natural  on  how,  in  the  same  way,  the  em- 
obiects,and  because  theChinese  like  pire  becomes  hereditary, 
other  nations,  use  often  the  habi*  n  "Hie  adverte,  Sinas  binis  his 
tation  of  the  person  for  the  person  litteris,t&n  hia,  i.e.  quod  sub  coelo 
himself.  (Vide  Confucius,  sive  Sci-  est,  passim  notare  imperium  suum 
entia  Sinensis,  Promialis  Declara-  Sinense." — lb.  lib.  i,  §  iii. 
tio,  p.  91).  In  general  however  78  Vide  Mem.  Chin.,  xv,  p.  215; 
the  Jesuit  accounts  of  Chinese  v.  Julien,  Lao-tseu,  Introd.,  iv,  v. 
doctrines  must  be  received  with  *•  Mem.  Chinoisea,  ut  sup. 
caution.  The  learned  fathers  were  *°  Some  such  notion  must  exist 
obstinate  theorists  and  would  look  among  the  Jains,  whose  Sannyasis 
at  everything  through  their  own  or  priests  "do  not  worship  the  De- 
spectacles.  (Vide  on  this  S.  Julien,  vatas,  who  are  greatly  their  infe- 
Lao-tseu,  Introd.,  p.  iv,  v.  riors"  (Mackenzie,  Account  of  the 

76  "Le  ciel  chercha  un  homme  Jains,  As.  Res.,  iz,  p.  284):  and 

qui  fut  en  6tat  d'etre  le  maitre  du  among  the  Brahmins,  who  dwell 

peuple." — Chou-king,  iv,  xviii,  p.  on  a  sanctity  possibly  attainable 

242,  244.    "Pour  que  l'empereur  which  gives  its  possessor  a  power 

soit  r6ver6 il  faut  qu'il  ait  6t6  before  which  even  Indra  the  king 

institu6duciel." — Lao-tseu,  p.  188,  of  the  gods  trembles  (Extr.  du 

note  5.  And  to  the  question,  How  Brahma  rurana,  Journal  As.,  i,  p. 

does  the  heaven  signify  its  will  in  1,  and  Hist,  de  Doushmanta  and 

this  choice,  is  it  by  words  ?  Meng-  Sakontala,  Nou.  J.  As.,  i,  352. 

tseu  answers :  "  Minime;  coelum  81  "Le  ciel  chercha  un  homme 

non  loquitur ;  per  actiones  et  res  d'une  vertu  tres  pure,  qu'il  vouloit 

significat  illud,  et  nihil  amplius."  mettre  a  la  tote  des  affaires  qui  re- 
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ing  to  their  several  merits  and  capacities,  the  emperor 
names  guardians,  some  of  provinces,  some  of  towns,  some 
of  villages,  &c. ;  while  to  others  he  allots  certain  months, 
days,  or  hours  during  which  they  are  to  perform  certain 
functions.88  The  former  provide  their  districts  with  sea- 
sonable rains  and  genial  sunshine,  and  protect  them  from 
storms,  inundations,  earthquakes,  plagues  and  pestilences ; 
and  the  latter  employ  themselves  in  assisting  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman,  in  guarding  the  traveller,  and  in  fur- 
thering the  claims  of  suitors,  &c.  And  all  of  them  as  they 
fulfil  or  neglect  their  duties  are  rewarded  with  praise,  sta- 
tues, temples,  &c,  or  punished  by  degradation  and  banish- 
ment to  the  barren  air.88  The  emperor  therefore  is  lord 
not  only  of  the  earth  but  also  of  nature. 

But  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  emperor,  is  entrusted  with 
the  law  of  heaven :  and  he  must  himself  both  sedulously 
observe  this  law  and  oblige  his  officers  also  to  observe  it. 
This  is  the  duty  attached  to  his  office ;  and  when  he  fulfils 
that  duty,84  the  mandarins  then  cherish  the  honest  and 
peaceful  citizen  and  punish  and  repress  all  evil-doers,  and 
the  diligent  Chen  beware  that  no  natural  accidents  disturb 
the  public  weal  ;85  and  order,  content,  and  prosperity  reign 

gardent  les  esprits." — Chou-king,  is  assigned  to  each  day,  and  why 

p.  102.    For  the  manner  in  which  to  undertake  any  other  occupation 

these  spirits  are  examined  and  ob-  on  that  day  is  considered  unlucky, 

tain    advancement  in  rank,  see  Vide,  ut  supra. 

Traite1  des  Sectes  religieuses  chez  M  "  S'il  arrive  a  ces  Chen  de  ne 

les  Ohinois  (Journ.  Asiatique,  ii,    pas  remplir  leur  tache on  les 

173) :  "Ainsi,"  says  the  pious  au-  reprochent  leur  peu  de  talent,  leur 

thor,  "le  demon  a  youlu  singer  la  inattention;  on  les  injurie  jusqu'a 

St.  Eglise,  qui  apres  un  examen  frapper  et  briser  les  statues  qu'on 

prealable  accorde  le  titre  de  saints  les  avoit  assignees  pour  logement 

ou  bienheureux  aux  homines Les  Chen  ainsi  degrades  vont 

et  les  place  ensuite  sur  la  liste  des  augpnenter  le  nombre  des  Chen 

saints.  oisifs  qui  peuplent  les  airs.'1 — lb., 

89  Memoires  des  Chinois,  vol.  xv,  p.  218. 

E.  216:  "C'est  a  eux  qu'il  confie  M  "Des  l'instant  que  le  prince 

i  garde  aerienne  de  son  empire  aura  bien  regie"  et  amfcliore*  sa  per- 

pour  le  deTendre  de  tout  ce  qui  sonne,  aussitot  les  devoirs  univer- 

pourroit  lui  dtre  nuisible;  c'est  sels  seront  accomplis  envers  lui- 

parmi  eux  qu'il  choisit  les  protec-  mdme." — Confucius,  Tchoung-Yo- 

teurs  particuliers  de  chaque  ville,  ung,  xix,  §  12,  Pauthier's  tr.;  and 

village,  etc.,  et  c'est  a  chacund'eux  consult  the  whole  section,  which 

qu'il  assigne l'annee,  le  mois,  connects  the  prosperity  and  moral 

le  jour,  pour  y  preside*  aux  affaires  being  of  the  people  with  the  con- 

qu'on  y  traite,"  etc.    Hence  the  duct  of  the  sovereign. 

reason  why  in  China  its  occupation  *  "  Pendant  que  les  anciens  rois 
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throughout  the  country.  Should  the  emperor  however, 
forgetful  of  his  high  destinies,86  waste  away  his  life  in  a 
luxurious  sloth ;  or  should  he  with  a  tyrannical  rapacity 
violate  the  laws  he  has  been  chosen  to  administer :  then 
his  magistrates  following  his  example  will  neglect  to  check 
or  will  perhaps  even  encourage  crime,  and  the  Chen  no 
longer  feeling  the  controlling  eye  over  them  grow  idle  and 
indifferent  to  their  duties.  Children  now  no  longer  listen 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  parents ;  age  and  its  counsels  are 
despised ;  and  disobedience,  disorder,  turbulence,  rapine 
begin  to  tear  at  the  very  heart  of  a  society  which  long 
droughts  or  intemperate  rains  and  inundations  and  plagues 
and  famine  alternately  afflict.87  Here  then  we  have  a 
scheme  of  providence  in  which  not  only  moral  excellence 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  temporal  prosperity  and 
temporal  misfortunes  with  moral  guilt,  but  one  also  (and 
herein  consists  its  peculiarity)  in  which  that  prosperity  and 
those  misfortunes  in  so  far  as  they  are  national  are  attached 
to  the  emperor  as  their  author.88  And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  his  subjects  are  suffering  from  flood  or  drought  the 
emperor  retires  into  himself  to  examine  how  far  his  own 
conduct  or  the  conduct  of  those  immediately  about  him 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  national  calamity.88    He  comes 

de  Hia  ne  suivoient  que  la  raison,  of  the  Mexican  emperor:  "  On  lui 

le  ciel  ne  les  affligea  pas  par  des  faisoit  jurer  que  tout  le  temps 

calamites;  tout  6toit  regie1  dans  lea  qu'il  seroit  sur  le  trine  lea  pluies 

montagnes,  dans  les  rivieres,  et  tomberoient  a-propos,  les  rivieres 

parmi  les  Esprits;  il  n'y  avoit  au-  ne  causeroient  point  de  ravages, 

cun  desordre  parmi  les  oiseaux,  les    campagnes    n'eprouveroient 

les  animaux  et  les  poissons." —  point  de  sterility,  les  hommes  ne 

Chou-king,  iii,  iv,  93.  Another  in-  periroient  point  par  les  influences 

terpretation  however  is  given  to  d'un  air  contagieux." — Raynal, 

this  passage  by  De  Quignes,  in  a  Hist,  des  Indes,  vol.  iii,  b.  vi,  c.  ix, 

note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  63 — :  and  belongs  to  the  Buddhist 

86  The  last  and  the  dethroned  faith,  v.  Mahawanso,  Tumour,  129. 
sovereign  of  the  Hia  dynasty  is  w  Thus  Yong-tsching,  before 
thus  described :  "Le  roi  de  Hia  est  alluded  to,  addresses  his  people : 
coupable  pour  avoir  tromp6  le  ciel  "  Aussitot  qu'on  m'avertit  quo 
supreme  et  public*  de  faux  ordres,  quelque  province  souffre,  ou  d'une 
le  seigneur  Fa  en  aversion,"  etc. —  longue  secheresse  ou  de  l'exces 
Chou-king,  p.  84,  xx  and  xi,  c.  iii,  des  pluies,  j'entre  aussitft  dans 
pt.  ii.  moi-meme ,j  examine  avec  soin  ma 

87  Vide  from  the  Chou-king,  conduite,  je  pense  a  rectifier  les 
sup.,  p.  4 1 4.  dereglemens  qui  seroient  introduits 

*•  Some  analogous  view :  must  dans  mon  palais. . . . .  Je  m'applique 
have  dictated  the  coronation  oath    a  donner  au  Tien  des  marques  de 
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before  the  Tien  as  a  mediator  for  his  people.  And  as  in 
the  presence  of  mankind  he  is  the  son  of  the  Tien,  so  in 
the  presence  of  the  Tien  he  is  the  son  of  man — the  repre- 
sentative of  Humanity.90 

But  the  emperor  we  have  said  was  a  prophet :  but  all 
his  predecessors  have  been  prophets,  all  have  obeyed  and 
expounded  the  will  of  the  Tien,  and  their  sayings,  acts, 
and  ordinances  as  expressing  that  will  form  the  great  char- 
ter of  China,  its  common  law,91  of  which  the  reigning  em- 
peror is  the  guardian  and  administrator.  But  of  that  law 
the  first  principle  is  respect  and  reverence  to  parents ;  and 
the  emperor  consequently  shows  himself  carefully  obser- 
vant of  all  those  customs  and  rites  which  are  peculiar  to 
his  own  family,  and  which  because  he  is  emperor  become 
for  that  reason  alone  national.  Hence  it  is  that  every 
change  of  dynasty,  while  it  no  way  alters  or  affects  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  its  ceremonial.98  The  ancestral  hall  of  the  de- 
throned sovereign  is  violated,  the  high  privileges  his 
fathers  enjoyed  are  withdrawn  from  them  and  bestowed  on 
the  new  emperor  whose  ancestors  become  the  tutelary 
saints  of  the  kingdom,  the  lords  of  the  dead  as  he  himself 
is  the  lord  of  the  living.93 


droituro  et  de  pi6t£,  dans  l'eape- 
rance  que  par  une  vie  reguliere  je 
ferai  changer  lavolontl  que  leTien 
a  de  nous  punir." — I>u  Halde, 
Chine,  yoL  iii,  p.  42 ;  see  also  Taou- 
K wang's  prayer,  p.  35,  Asiatic  In- 
telligence, Asiat.  Journ.,  1836,  May 
to  August.  Though  of  these  em- 
perors, Yong-tsching  rejects  all  be- 
lief in  the  Chen  as  a  mere  super- 
stition, it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  mode  of  conduct  which 
he  adopts  did  not  originate  in  that 
belief. 

90  With  this  view  of  the  Chinese 
popular  faith,  compare  the  view 
we  hare  taken  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  patri- 
arch of  olden  times  and  his  slaves, 
p.  397,  398,  supra. 

91  That  law  is  contained  in  the 
sacred  books  of  China,  the  Kings, 
which  were  either  composed  by 


emperors,  as  the  Y-king  by  Fo-hi 
and  part  of  the  Chou-king  by  Yu : 
or  by  their  order,  as  the  Hi-ki  and 
the  Chi-kin? :  or  they  contain  an 
account  of  the  sayings,  etc.,  of  the 
olden  emperors,  as  part  of  the 
Chou-king  and  the  Tchun-tsieou 
or  history  of  the  Tcheou  dynasty. 
—Tide  Chou-king,  p.  409;  Me- 
moires  des  Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  62, 
65 ;  vol.  viii,p.  193 ;  and  Confucius, 
sive  Scientia  Sinensis,  Prromialis 
Declaratio,  p.  15  and  88,  89,  etc. 

M  Yide  Amiot,  Hist,  of  the  Ce- 
remonial of  China,  at  the  close  of 
Chou-king,  p.  345;  and  also  the 
Tchoung-young,  xviii,  §  3,  and 
xix,  §  5,  of  Confucius,  which  cele- 
brates the  piety  of  Ou-wang  for 
having  raised  his  ancestors  to  the 
imperial  rank,  and  adopted  their 
rites  and  executed  their  music,  etc 

98  See  Memoires  des  Chinois, 
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i.  We  may  observe  that  in  this  religion,  terbo  sit  venia, 
and  in  this  religion  alone,  man  as  both  physical  and  spiri- 
tual  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  spirit. 

ii.  That  the  emperor  is  so  immeasurably  great,  that  his 
subjects  are  as  nothing  before  him.  His  greatness  indeed 
throws  not  merely  man  but  the  Deity  himself  into  the 
background.  He  stands,  like  some  Egyptian  pyramid, 
alone  in  a  desert  of  sand  and  sky.  He  occupies  the  whole 
horizon ;  his  people  see  him  every  where,  and  him  only. 
Reverence  and  obedience  are  their  duties,  and  temporal 
comforts  their  highest  rewards.  For  them  the  soul  has  no 
voice  and  no  wants ;  and  we  find  consequently  that  while 

in.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  appears  as  wholly  re- 
ligious,*4 the  obedience  it  commands  wears  a  moral  and 
political  rather  than  a  religious  aspect.  His  government 
would  invest  itself  with  the  dignity  of  a  religion,  but  the 
religion  of  his  subjects  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment. Where  there  is  no  independence  of  thought,  and 
the  soul  is  chained  down  to  earth  or  earthly  things,  reli- 
gion in  any  true  sense  is  impossible. 

This  chapter  is  written  with  the  name  Elohim,  except 
the  last  verse,  which  Eichhorn  supposes  to  be  a  gloss  from 
the  narrative  Jehovah  introduced  to  complete  the  tale.95 

vol.  xt,  p.  231 ;  and  ib.,  the  ac-  the  god  struck  the  beholder  with 
count  of  Ou-ouang's  usurpation  of  death,  so  in  China,  according  to  a 
the  throne  and  of  his  negotiations  commentator  of  Lao-tseu,  his  mi- 
with  the  Chen.  maters  when  before  the  emperor 
•*  In  the  next  chapter  (c.  xix)  hide  their  faces  behind  tablets  of 
I  have  noted  the  superstitious  re-  jade  (Lao-tseu,  230,  note  7) ;  and 
Terence  with  which  the  name  of  according  to  De  Pauw,— no  great 
the  Deity  is  generally  regarded  by  authority,  but  in  this  respect  con- 
ignorant  man.  In  China  the  name  firmed  by  others,— "Partout  ou 
of  the  emperor  is  similarly  revered,  l'empereur  passe  il  faut  bien, 
"  His  real  name  is  seldom  or  ever  sous  peine  de  mort,  se  renfermer 
known.  Before  ascending  the  dans  sa  maison  de  peur  dele  voir." 
throne,  he  assumes  a  name,  by  — Sar  les  Egyptiens  et  Chinois,  i, 
which,  when  spoken  of,  he  must  be  p.  10  and  p.  63.  See  also  a  letter 
called ;  for  to  pronounce  or  write  of  Amiot,  giving  an  account  of 
his  proper  one,  by  accident  or  in-  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  lite* 
tention,  is  death  to  the  divulger  rary  man  for  having  written  the 
of  the  secret  and  his  family.—  name  of  the  emperor. 
Times,  Oct.  4,  1841,  corroborated  M  Vide  Einleit.  in  Alt.  Test.,  vol. 
by  Mem.  Chin.,  xv,  285.  And  iii,  §  416,  p.  131. 
again,  as  elsewhere  the  presence  of 
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It  recounts  a  similar  event  to  that  which  Jehovah  made 
known  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
the  one  lays  the  scene  in  Gerar,  the  other  in  Egypt ;  and 
that  this  is  more  concise  and  worldly,  and  that  more  dif- 
fuse and  religious,  in  its  details. 

The  last  verse  in  this  chapter  written  with  the  name 
Jehovah  has,  Eichhorn  observes,  a  form  of  expression 
found  only  in  the  Jehovah  portions  of  Genesis.  (Vide 
chap,  xvi,  2.) 
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GENESIS  xzi,  1-34 

• 

Verses  1-7.  At  the  birth  of  Isaac  Abraham  was  a  hun- 
dred, and  Sarah  ninety  years  of  age.  That  however,  which 
was  a  singularity,  a  miracle  in  Canaan,  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  among  the  Caraibs  a  matter  of  very  common 
occurrence,  i.e.  if  we  attach  any  credit  to  the  accounts 
early  voyagers  have  given  of  these  people.  They  often 
reached  we  are  told  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  among  them  it  was  nothing  strange  to  meet  with  men 
of  ninety  who  were  fathers  of  infants,  and  with  women  of 
eighty  about  to  become  mothers.1  To  those  who  sincerely 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  yet  do  not  love 
to  have  their  faith  too  much  tried,8  this  example  of  the 
Caraibs,  apocryphal3  though  it  be,  will,  as  tending  to  na- 
turalize another  miracle,  prove  not  unacceptable.  With 
true  Protestant  spirit  let  them  make  the  most  of  it,  though 
if  they  believe  in  miracles,  they  surely  might  just  as  well 
believe  in  one  miracle4  as  another.    If  the  bones  of  Elisha 

1  Of  the  Garibbees :  "Das  ge-  the  whale,  but  its  authority  is  so 

wdhnliche  Alter  gehet  bis  1 50  Jahre  indisputable  that  he  e'en  swallows 

und  druber :  sie  sind  dabey  noch  it  with  the  rest, 

so  stark  und  yermttgend,  das  sie  in  *  "  Vers  Page  de  douze  ans," 

90en.  Jahre  noch  Kinder  zeugen;  says  Labat,  "car  les  Caraibes  nt 

und  es  soil  gar  nich  selteneB  unter  sont  pas  fori  exact  dans  le  cedent 

ihnen  seyn,  class  man  Kindbetter-  des  annies"  etc. — Hist.  Generale 

innen  von  80  Jahren  antrifft." —  des  Voyages,  vol.  xv,  p.  472. 

Sitten  und  Meynungen  d.  Wilden  4  By  a  miracle  I  mean :  1st.  An 

in  Amerika,  ii,  p.  23.  extraordinary  fact  brought  about 

1  Thus  Michaelis  for  instance  by  insufficient  means.    Thus,  to 

somewhere  expresses  his   regret  raise  a  man  from  the  dead  is  not 

that  the  book  of  Jonah  should  be  necessarily  a  miracle,  but  so  to 

a  canonical  book — he  would  reject  raise  him  by  merely  pronouncing 

it  if  it  were  possible — he  had  rather  his   name,   is   undoubtedly  one. 

not  believe  in  it — he  can't  digest  2ndly.  A  natural  event  superna* 
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gave  life  to  the  dead,  why  should  not  those  of  St.  Louis,  a 
far  greater  and  holier  man,  heal  a  disease  ? 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  children  long  delayed  and 
earnestly  prayed  for  make  a  great  figure.  Isaac  the  second 
father  of  Israel,  Joseph  the  saviour  of  his  family  and  the 
ancestor  of  two  great  tribes,  Samson  the  Hebrew  Hercu- 
les, Samuel  the  prophet  and  founder  of  the  prophetic  col- 
leges, and  John  the  precursor  of  Christ  the  Elias  that 
should  come,  were  all  born  after  their  mothers  had  begun 
to  despair  of  children,  and  they  were  all  considered  as 
especially  the  gifts  of  God. 

"  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac  being  eight 
days  old",  i.e.  on  the  eighth  day.  Why  this  particular  day 
should  have  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  we  are  nowhere 
told;  Lightfoot  however  gives  the  following  whimsical 
reason  for  it ;  he  says,  "  That  as  there  were  seven  nations 
in  the  land  which  the  Israelites  were  to  subdue,  so  every 
child  of  Abraham  for  seven  days  was  like  the  children  of 
the  seven  nations ;  but  on  the  eighth  was  to  receive  cir- 
cumcision as  the  pledge  of  his  claim  to  that  land".5 

Verse  IS.  Sarah  compels  Abraham  to  drive  Hagar  and 
her  son  from  his  house.  Sarah  we  have  already  seen  was 
a  proud  and  shrewish  woman — she  now  shows  herself  ava- 
ricious, grasping,  and  cruel.  She  trembles  lest  her  son 
should  lose  a  single  sheckel  of  all  his  inheritance.  She  has 
a  mother's  cares,  but  not  the  mother's  heart.  She  is  the 
step-dame:  she  loves  her  child  and  under  any  circum- 
stances will  continue  to  love  him,  because  he  is  her  child, 
but  she  can  feel  no  interest  in  the  children  of  another ;  to 
their  faults  she  is  inexorable,  and  to  their  excellences  in- 
different. 

Moses  has  painted  woman  in  no  favourable  colours. 
Eve  brings  sin  "  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe" ;  Lot's 
wife  lingers  near  the  pleasures  of  Sodom,  and  his  daugh- 
ters tempt  him  with  wine  and  engage  him  in  sin.     Sarah 

turally  produced :  thus,  that  fire  ven  should  bo  destroy  them  for 

from  heaven  should  destroy  Sodom  their  wickedness,  is  a  miracle, 
and  Gomorrah  is  an  accident  natu-        °  Works,  Pitman's  Ed.,  vol.  i, 

ral  enough,  but  that  fire  from  hea-  p.  415. 
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is  selfish ;  Rachel  is  cunning  and  thievish.,  and  Rebecca 
deceitful  and  treacherous.  All  the  women  Moses  speaks 
of,  he  either  speaks  of  incidentally  and  then  mentions  no- 
thing either  to  their  praise  or  their* disparagement,  or  he 
speaks  of  them  to  note  some  littleness  or  some  crime  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty. 

Verses  12-13.  Michaelis  thinks  that  this  counsel6  of  the 
Deity  sounds  somewhat  harshly;  but  he  soon  consoles 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  more  in  accord  with 
our  views7  of  marriage  than  with  those  which  obtained  in 
the  time  of  Abraham.  To  my  poor  judgment  however  it 
seems  that  every  man,  married  or  not,  who  in  our  day 
seduces  a  woman,  by  that  very  act  engages  himself  in  cer- 
tain duties  towards  her :  he  is  bound  for  instance  to  save 
her  from  the  perils  of  starvation,  prostitution,  &c. ;  and 
though  he  may,  never  mind  for  what  reasons,  have  with* 
drawn  from  her  society,  though  he  may  repent  his  crime, 
abhor  it,  yet  the  duties  which  that  crime  has  entailed  upon 
him  he  wiU  ever  earnestly  fulfil;  he  may  punish  himself, 
but  he  will  never  punish  her  who  has  been  his  victim. 
To  us  therefore  the  conduct  of  Abraham — even  judging  it 
by  our  morality  which  condemns  the  seduced  rather  than 
the  seducer — is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  cruel  and  unjustifi- 
able. But  when  we  remember  that  both  in  her  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  those  among  whom  she  lived  Hagar 
was  innocent  of  all  crime  :  that  she  had  shared  Abraham's 
bed  at  Sarah's  instigation  and  for  Sarah's  sake  :  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  one  of  Abraham's  children,  and  was  in 
fact  Abraham's  wife:  then  Abraham's  conduct  appears 

6  The  Iphigenia  (in  Taur.)  of  been  living  in  a  state  of  concubin- 
Euripides,  in  allusion  to  acts  in  us  age  with  Hagar,  and  that  too  in 
criminal,  but  attributed  by  men  the  very  house  of  his  wife.  The 
to  their  gods,  exclaims :  first  request  therefore  which  any 

Tavr' ....  «7«  fity  ovr  respectable  man  of  our  time  would 

Awurra  Kptvm.  make  to  him,  would  be  that  which 

We  have  not  this  courage,  but  pot-  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  made  to 

ter  about  to  find  some  excuse  or  Louis  XV  on  his  deathbed,  to  send 

justification  for  commands  of  which  away  his  Madame  du  Barry.   And 

we  would  ourselves  be  ashamed.  let  him  turn  her  away,  but  not  into 

7  Vide  Michaelis,  Commentary,  the  wide  world — to  starve.  With 
ad  h.  1.  According  to  our  views  of  Abraham's  conduct  compare  the 
marriage,  Abraham  would  have  wiser  law  of  Menu,  c.ix,  §  122-2. 
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criminal  indeed,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Deity  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy. 

But  would  his  cotemporaries  have  judged  thus  harshly 
of  Abraham  ?  Yes,  if  they  ventured  to  judge  him  at  all, 
or  why  is  a  command  of  the  Deity  put  forth  as  his  excuse, 
his  warranty,  his  justification  ?  But  how  suppose  that  God 
would  command  a  crime  ?  Superstitious  man  is  ruled  by 
his  fears  and  not  by  his  reason ;  his  God  is  not  a  moral 
but  a  powerful  Being,  a  Being  arbitrary  and  above  all  law 
rather  than  one  in  whom  all  law  resides ;  a  Being  in  a  word 
of  whom  he  can  believe  any  absurdity  properly  authenti- 
cated— it  is  the  safer  course — and  whose  commands  there- 
fore he  will  hasten  to  obey  whether  they  be  to  thrust  out 
a  wife  or  to  desolate  an  empire.8 

But  again,  as  much  of  our  own  conduct  and  particularly 
•our  conduct  in  reference  to  children  is  determined  by  our 
expectation  of  certain  results ;  does  not  this  revelation 
which  with  the  command  of  the  Elohim  unites  a  promise, 
and  which  in  fact  amounts  but  to  this,  "  Send  your  child 
away  from  you,  it  will  be  the  better  for  him";  does  it  not, 
because  it  lays  open  the  future  to  Abraham,  justify  him  in 
his  treatment  of  Ishmael?  And  as  it  induces  him  to  subsume 
his  own  affections  to  IshmaePs  welfare,  does  it  not  give  a 
moral  character  to  that  treatment  ?  And  is  it  not  therefore 
the  revelation  of  a  moral  and  merciful  Deity,  and  one  to 
which  the  most  tender  -conscienced  parent  would  even  in 
our  day  most  gladly  submit  ?  To  this  view  of  the  case  may 
beobjected, — 

1.  The  text.  It  is  but  necessary  to  glance  over  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Elohim  to  perceive,  that  his  counsel  is  not 
given  for  the  sake  of  Ishmael  but  for  the  sake  of  Isaac  and 
of  Sarah,  and  that  his  promise  in  favour  of  Ishmael  is  a 
mere  afterthought,  and,  but  that  it  does  not  extend  to  Hagar, 
intended  one  might  suppose  as  a  salve  for  Abraham's  grief. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  Abraham  executes  the  counsel 
of  the  Elohim.     Abraham  "  has  sheep  and  oxen  and  he- 

8  E.g.  the  atrocities  of  the  cru-  Francais,  part  ill ;  and  Gesta  Dei 

sades  against  the  Saracens,  Vau-  per  Francos,  of  which  Gibbon  says, 

dois,  Albigeois,  Paterins, etc.;  were  "some  critics   propose  to  read, 

all  sanctioned  by  the  command  of  Gesta  Diaboli". 
God?    See  Sisniondi's  Hist,  des 
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asses  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants  and  she-asses 
and  camels",  and  yet  with  all  his  wealth  he  can  spare 
neither  servant  to  tend  upon  nor  beast  of  burden  to  carry 
his  wife  and  child :  empty-handed  they  came  into  his  tent, 
and  empty-handed — nay,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
water — he  drives  them  out  into  the  wilderness — to  starve. 
Does  this  indicate  a  father  who  in  pure  love  to  his  son  sends 
him  out  into  the  world  J9 

But  Abraham  it  will  be  answered  had  faith  in  God.  It 
is  doubtless  very  pious- in  the  rich  and  happy  to  speak  of 
God's  providence  to  the  cold  and  starving  poor,  and  to  bid 
them  put  their  trust  in  Him  who  clotheth  the  lily  and 
feedeth  the  raven :  but  honour  to  the  man  who  in  their 
troubles  assists  his  fellows,  and  in  his  own  lifts  up  his  heart 
to  God.  Truly  Abraham  shows  a  faith  that  will  remove 
mountains  when  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  in  question ;  but 
where  was  his  faith  when  he  feared  lest  Sarah's  beauty 
might  jeopardy  his  life  ? 

But  Abraham  so  loved  Ishmael  that  he  would  gladly  have 
made  him  his  heir,  is  it  credible  then  that  he  should  now 
forge  a  revelation  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  Not  credi- 
ble most  assuredly,  as  little  credible  as  that  counsel  such 
as  these  verses  give  should  have  come  from  God.  But  is  it 
not  probable,  for  we  must  take  the  story  as  we  find  it,  that 
Abraham  acted  under  some  delusion  or  the  influence  of 
some  dream,  or  from  some  sudden  impulse,  which  what- 
ever might  be  its  purport  he  ever  at  any  sacrifice  instantly 
and  blindly  obeyed  ? 

But  Abraham  is  very  old,  he  cannot  live  much  longer, 
and  should  he  die  suddenly  may  not  Ishmael  seize  upon 
the  inheritance  of  Isaac  and  thus  thwart  the  designs  of 
Providence?  is  he  not  justified  therefore  in  guarding  against 
so  untoward  an  event?  It  is  very  considerate  truly  of 
Abraham  thus  to  take  Providence  under  his  immediate  pro- 
blems von  den  Lebensmitteln  die 

Rede und  wenn  Hagar  auch 

eonst  noch  bo  viel  Kostbarkeiten, 

etc bey  sich  gehabt  h&tte,  so 

gehdrte  das  doch  nichts  zu  unserer 
Geschichte,"  etc.  Unbegreiflich, — 
incomprehensible,  I  grant  it ;  but 
read  the  last  chapter  of  Ezra. 


9  Michaelis  says  indeed :  "Man 
muss  diesen  Vers  (14)  nicht  so 
verstehen,  als  beschriebe  er  die 
Ausstaltung  Ismael's :  denn  das  ist 
wohl  unbegreiflich  dass  ein  so  be- 
mittelter  Vater  den  Sohn  den  er 
zartlich  liebte,  mit  Bred,  etc.,  ab- 
gefunden  haben  sollte.     Hier  ist 
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tection,  and  quite  right  of  him  doubtless  to  use  whatever 
precautions  he  may  think  necessary  to  secure  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  his  last  will  and  testament — but  must  he  there- 
fore send  out  Hagar  and  Ishmael  into  the  desert  to  starve  ? 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
our  morality,  that  we  "  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come". 

"  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;  and  also  of  the  son 
of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy 
seed."10  Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah  the  free  woman,  is  the 
father  of  the  Hebrews;  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
bondwoman,  is  among  the  recognized  ancestors  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Of  these  people  the  one,  as  the  favourite  children, 
received  the  rich  and  fertile  Canaan  as  their  portion,  while 
to  the  other  fell  the  barren  deserts  of  Asia.  The  former 
however,  the  Hebrews,  inherited  their  patrimony  to  little 
purpose.11  Their  annals  tell  only  of  their  reverses  in  war 
and  internal  divisions,  of  their  weakness  and  of  the  oppres- 
sion they  endured  either  from  their  own  sovereigns  or 
from  those  of  their  neighbours  to  whom  they  were  tribu- 
tary. Their  existence  during  their  long  occupation  of  Pa- 
lestine scarce  one  gleam  of  freedom  ever  warmed.  And 
since  their  last  captivity  and  dispersion  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have  suffered  one  prolonged 
martyrdom, — during  which  this  praise  at  least  is  theirs, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  persecutions  heaped  upon 
them,  they  have  still  loudly  professed  the  faith  and  still 
stoutly  maintained  the  characteristics  of  their  race.  The 
latter,  the  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand  to  this  day  possess 
their  inheritance  and  to  this  day  they  are,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  a  poor  but  an  independent  people,  to  whom  their 
independence,  individual  and  political,  is  as  the  air  they 
breathe.   Indeed,  unlike  the  Hebrews,  they  may  be  ranked 

10  Vide  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim,  world  ?  Did  they  not  rather  live 
Dis.,  §  i,  p.  11.  on  really  in  their  posterity  as  the 

11  We  live  back  in  our  ances-  Chinese  still  fondly  believe  ?  and 
tors  and  again  in  our  children—  is  it  not  a  faith  in  such  life  which 
in  the  one  and  the  other  we  make  made  the  promises  of  posterity  so 
for  ourselves  a  fictitious  life — was  dear  to  Abraham?  See  Aristot., 
this  also  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Ethic,  i,  x. 
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among  the  oppressors  rather  than  among  the  oppressed  of 
mankind ;  though  like  them,  they  continue  the  same  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  change,  for  they  still  cling  to  the 
simple  customs  and  pursue  the  wandering  life  of  their 
fathers.  These  brother  people  then,  so  different  in  their 
fates  and  characters,  resemble  each  other  in  the  obstinacy 
of  their  nationality,  and  still  more  strangely  in  the  sort  of 
influence  which  they  have  severally  exercised  over  Huma- 
nity. For,  though  no  inventions  in  the  arts  of  either  peace 
or  war,  and  no  great  names  of  warriors,  statesmen,  or  phi- 
losophers illustrate  their  existence12  and  connect  it  with 
ours,  yet  have  they  each  in  their  long  career  produced  one 
great  prophet — the  Hebrews  Christ,  the  Arabians  Moham- 
med— and  that  prophet  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  and 
of  one  which  still  subsists  and  still  occupies  the  attention 
and  fills  the  heart  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  to  Isaac  belong  the  promise  and  the  blessing.  Mo- 
hammed, the  great  prophet  and  chief  glory  of  Ishmael,  is 
but  a  disciple  and  successor  of  Moses  the  Hebrew.  Like 
Moses,  Mohammed  found  himself  one  of  a  race  of  men, 
who  though  they  owned  to  a  common  origin  had  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union  :  and  like  Moses  by  the  aid  of  a  reli- 
gion he  formed  of  this  crowd  of  people13  a  nation.  From 
Moses  Mohammed  borrowed  his  creation  and  origin  of  sin11 

19  I  speak  of  the  Jews  before  the  and  then  said  unto  the  angels, 

dispersion,  of  the  Arabians  before  Worship  Adam ;  and  they  all  wor- 

Mohammed.  Reiske,the  great  Ara-  shipped  him,  except  Eblis,  who  was 

bic  scholar,  in  a  letter  to  Michaelis,  not  one  of  those  who  worshipped, 

says  of  them :  "  Ne  unicus  quidem  God  said  unto  him,  What  hindered 

liber  Arabicus  mihi  notus  est,  sad-  thee  from  worshipping  Adam,  since 

culo  post  Christum  octo  antiquior :  I  had  commanded  thee  ?    He  an- 

poemata  eorumque  collectiones  ;  swered,  I  am  more  excellent  than 

qualesAevanosappellant,excipio."  he;  thou  hast  created  me  of  fire, 

—Michaelis,  Briefwech.  v.  i,  p.  44.  and  hast  created  him  of  clay.  God 

11  The  reconciliation  and  union  said,  Get  thee  down  from  Paradise, 

of  the  Arab  tribes  is  considered  by  for  it  is  not  fit  that  thou  behave 

the   Mohammedans    among    the  thyself  proudly  therein ;  get  thee 

strongest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  hence ;  thou  shalt  be  one  of  the 

their  prophet's  mission.    To  that  contemptible.   He  answered,  Give 

reconciliation  Mohammed  alludes,  me  respite  unto  the  day  of  judg- 

— Koran,  vol.  i,  c.  viii,  of  Sale's  ment.  God  said,  Verily  thou  shaft 

translation.  be  one  of  those  who  are  respited. 

14  Mohammed  however  thus  ao-  The  Devil  said,  Because  thou  hast 

counts' for  the  fall  and  sin  of  Eblis  depraved  me  I  will  lay  wait  for  men 

i Satan) :  "  We,  Allah,  created  you  in  thy  strait  way;  then  will  I  come 

man), and  afterwards  formed  you;  upon  them  from  before  and  from 
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and  the  early  history  of  mankind.  Following  in  the  steps 
of  Moses  he  built  up  his  creed  on  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head ;  and  like  Moses  he  rather  affirmed  that  unity  than 
gave  such  a  conception  of  his  Allah  as  made  a  plurality  of 
Gods  something  altogether  absurd  and  impossible.  From 
Moses  he  obtained  his  laws ;  and  from  the  later  Jews  the 
greater  number  of  his  religious  doctrines;  he  thus  appro* 
priated  their  angels,  their  scriptures,  their  prophets,  their 
resurrection,  and  their  day  of  judgment.15 

But  Moses  and  Mohammed  looked  at  religion  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  and  saw  its  end  and  objects  in  dif- 
ferent lights.  Moses,  as  the  foster-son  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  claimed  a  distinguished 
station  among  his  people  and  was  early  called  upon  to  act 
as  their  counsellor,  leader,  and  legislator.  Invested  with 
this  high  authority  he  announced  to  them  their  future  re- 
ligion, and  announced  it  to  them  as  a  state  religion,  and  as 
framed  for  a  particular  state  and  for  that  state  only.  He 
gave  this  religion  moreover  a  creed  so  narrow  and  negative, 
he  limited  it  to  objects  so  purely  temporal,  he  crowded  it 
with  observances  so  entirely  ceremonial  or  national,  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  determine — whether  Moses  merely 
established  this  religion  in  order  that  by  a  community  of 
worship  he  might  induce  in  the  tribe-divided  Israelites 
that  community  of  sentiment  which  would  constitute  them 
a  nation-— or,  whether  he  only  roused  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  national  dignity  in  the  hope  that  they  might  then 
more  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  priests  and  servants 
of  Jehovah.  In  other  words,  we  hesitate  to  decide  whether 
in  the  mind  of  Moses  the  state  was  subsumed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  or  religion  to  purposes  of  state. 

behind,  and  from  their  right  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  and 

and  from  their  left;  and  thou  shalt  religion.   Mohammed  was  earnest 

not  find  the  greater  part  of  them  and  bitter  against  idolatry, and  jet 

thankful.  God  said  unto  him,  (Jet  he  makes  Allah  to  punish  Eblis 

thee  hence,  despised  and  driven  because  Eblis  refused  to  bean  ido- 

far  away;  verily,  whoever  of  them  later. 

shall  follow  thee,  I  will  surely  fill  10  See  Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.,  §  iv, 

hell  with  you  all." — lb.,  chap,  vii,  and  compare  with  the  Mohamme- 

p.  174.    This  tale,  which  has  a  dan  doctrines  those  of  the  later 

naiveti  about  it  wanting  to  the  Ko-  Jews,  described  in  Basnage,  His- 

raningeneral,seemstomequiteout  toire  des  Juifs,  liv.  ir,  c.  i,  ix, 

of  character  with  the  whole  scope  xxxii. 
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Of  Mohammed  we  can  have  no  such  doubts.  Originally 
a  servant,  Mohammed16  was  only  accidentally  raised  to 
wealth  by  a  happy  marriage ;  uneducated  and  "illiterate"17 
he  made  no  figure  and  was  of  no  rank  among  his  country- 
men ;  the  influence  he  possessed  with  them,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  consequently  not  the  influence  of  a 
public  man,  that  influence  which  acts  upon  masses,  but 
the  influence  of  an  individual, — that  merely  personal  influ- 
ence which  acts  upon  individuals.  To  individuals  there- 
fore Mohammed  was  compelled  to  proclaim  his  mission 
and  to  preach  his  doctrines;  his  converts,  wherever  he 
could  find  them,  he  gathered  round  him ;  he  formed  them 
into  a  community  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  upon  that 
community  he  laid  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  extend  itself 
until  it  should  embrace  and  in  him  unite  together  the  whole 
earth.  Mohammed  then  was  a  prophet  only,  Moses  both 
statesman  and  prophet  and  perhaps  more  statesman  than 
prophet;  Moses  legislated  for  a  people  and  founded  a 
state  and  a  religion ;  Mohammed  addressed  mankind  and 
founded  a  brotherhood  of  which  religion  was  the  tie :  the 
one  through  the  state  worked  upon  the  individual,  the 
other  through  the  individual  on  the  state;  the  former 
limited  his  legislation  to  and  provided  for  its  maintenance 
among  his  own  people  only ;  the  latter  knew  no  people, 
no  country,  and  put  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  his  doctrines 
and  the  number  of  his  followers,  whom  he  commanded  by 
force18  or  persuasion  still  to  proselytize.  In  the  absence 
•then  of  all  spiritual  energy,  of  any  moral  aims,  Mohammed 
established  a  religion  which  must  live  in  an  active,  Moses 
one  which  can  only  display  itself  in  a  resisting,  passive 
fanaticism. 

Again  Mohammed, — and  let  me  beware  that  I  rank  not 
among  those  who  have  ever  a  mock  and  a  scourge  and  a 


16  See  Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.,  §  ii, 
for  this  account  of  Mohammed. 

17  He  so  styles  himself :  "Who 
shall  follow  the  apostle,  the  illite- 
rate prophet  ,"  etc.,  vol.  i,  c.  vii,  p. 
197  and  elsewhere. 

18  Thus,  "God  hath  purchased 
the  true  believers,  their  souls  and 


their  substance,  promising  them 
the  enjoyment  of  Paradise  on  con- 
dition mat  they  fight  for  the  cause 
of  God?'  (vol.  l,  c.  ix,  p.  241);  and 
"  When  ye  encounter  the  unbeliev- 
ers strike  off  their  heads,  until  ye 
make  great  slaughter  of  them." — 
Vol.  ii,  c.  xlvii,  p.  364,  etc. 
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crown  of  thorns  for  the  man  devoted  to  a  cause  other  than 
that  to  which  they  have  themselves  vowed  allegiance — 
Mohammed  was  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  with  a 
keen  relish  for  sensual  pleasure,  but  of  a  religious,  medi- 
tative,, and  imaginative  mind,  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
disposition,  and  a  large  and  noble  heart.  His  apprehen- 
sion seems  to  have  been  quick  and  his  memory  ready  and 
tenacious,  but  his  understanding  was  acute  and  material 
and  practical  rather  than  theoretical  and  comprehensive. 

Mohammed  was  born  and  brought  up  among  the  Hea- 
then Koreish;  from  their  gross  and  sensual  idolatry  he 
however  appears  early  to  have  turned  away  and  early  to 
have  sought  in  other  religions19  then  professed  in  Arabia 
that  rest  for  his  soul  which  his  ancestral  creed  could  not 
afford ;  and  he  sought  in  vain.  From  the  Jews  Moham* 
med  heard  of  God — the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
Almighty,  the  One :  he  studied  their  law ;  he  was  capti- 
vated by  the  simplicity  of  their  creed80  and  their  unity  of 
worship ;  but  their  contemptuous  exclusiveness,  their  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  others,  their  narrow  selfishness 
repelled  him ;  he  instinctively  felt  that  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse was  the  God  of  mankind  and  not  of  a  people ;  and 
by  their  own  confession  he  knew  that  their  law,  to  which 
they  clung,  was  but  a  lesson  preparatory  to  another  and  a 
purer  revelation; — for  that  revelation  then  Mohammed 
asked,  and  that  revelation  the  Christians  boasted  that  they 
had  received.  They  spoke  to  him  of  God  the  universal 
Father,  and  of  their  great  prophet  who  had  preached  not 
vain  ceremonies  but  peace  and  good  will  to  man.  He  in- 
quired into  their  creed:  and  now  sect  rose  up  to  battle 
against  sect,  and  by  their  contradictory  doctrines,  their 

19  Sale  adds  to  the  Jewish  and  hammed  attached  to  a  simplicity  of 
Christian  faiths  with  which  Mo-  creed,  the  praise  he  gives  the  Mo- 
hammed was  acquainted,  the  Masi-  ran  is  a  proof :  in  it  "there  is  no 
an.  As  however  I  find  nothing  in  the  crookedness","it  is  a  straight  rule", 
Koran  belonging  to  the  Zend  reli-  "the  perspicuous  book"  (vol.  ii,  c. 
gion  exclusively,  nothing  which  xviii,  p.  117;  c.  xxxix,  etc.);  and 
had  not  already  found  its  way  into  yet  Mohammedanism  can  boast  as 
the  Jewish  creed,  I  do  not  think  many  sects  or  heresies  as  Christi- 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Mo-  anitv.  Vide  Tableau  Genealogique 
hammed  had  directed  his  attention  de  Soixant-treize  Sectes  de  1'Is- 
to  that  religion  particularly.  lam ;  Von  Hammer,  Jour.  As.,  vi, 

"°  Of  the  importance  which  Mo-  321,  vii,  32. 
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nice  and  subtle  distinctions  they  confounded  his  simple 
mind.  He  looked  into  their  practice, — and  pictures  and 
images  of  worshipped  saints  and  angels  reminded  him  of 
the  rejected  faith  of  the  Koreish.  Christianity  was  no  re- 
ligion for  him. 

Mohammed  retired  into  himself.  One  great  truth — the 
unity  of  the  Godhead — had  struck  deep  root  into  his  soul: 
that  truth  he  dwelt  upon,  cultivated,  and  developed,  till  it 
at  length  embraced  and  occupied  his  whole  being.  To 
the  one  God  he  devoted  his  thoughts,  his  energies,  his  life; 
and  the  one  God — for  none  shared  his  faith — in  solitude 
he  worshipped.  In  solitude  too  he  often  mourned  over 
the  lost  and  abject  condition  of  his.  idolatrous  kinsfolk  and 
countrymen,  and  in  solitude  he  often  remembered  the  great 
prophets  who  in  olden  times  had  so  fearlessly  preached 
God  to  their  heathen  neighbours ;  but  doubts  of  his  own 
ability  and  a  fear  of  injuring  the  cause  for  which  he  would 
how  willingly  have  died,  deterred  him  from  imitating  their 
example.  But  that  example  daily  grew  upon  him  and  daily 
took  a  stronger  hold  of  his  imagination ;  daily  he  was  more 
occupied  with  this  his  great  duty,  less  with  himself;  and 
he  now  only  waited  some  call,  some  inspiration — when  at 
length  he  heard  or  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  "  of  the  angel 
of  revelations"21  proclaiming  him  the  ambassador  and  apos- 
tle of  the  Most  High. 

But  Mohammed  was  a  man  of  a  material  and  sensuous 
mind,  and  belonged  to  a  material  and  sensuous  age  and 
nation;  and  his  religion,  like  himself,  his  nation,  and  his 
age,  is  material  and  sensuous.  His  Deity  for  instance  is 
ever  great  by  his  visible  works,  by  his  earth  and  his  hea- 
vens, and  by  his  innumerable  creatures  and  his  power  over 
their  fortunes  and  happiness;  he  is — though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  wisdom,  mercy,  goodness  are  not  sparingly 
attributed  to  him — a  mere  omnipotence,**  And  because  he 
is  infinitely  raised  above  all  other  beings,  because  he  is  ac- 


appvanuicu  ui  uraunei,  oruawuig  uiuuipubeuce  01  vimueitj  is  so  pro- 

Mohammed  to  his  high  mission,  is  minently  put  forward,  that  all  his 

from  Abulfeda  (de  Vita  M oh.,  c.  other  attributes  are  swallowed  up 

vii,  p.  14, 15)  quoted  by  Schrockh,  in  it. 
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countable  to  none  for  his  acts,  he  is  a  merely  arbitrary 
omnipotence,  i.e.  mere  brute,  uncivilized,  uneducated  man 
endowed  with  the  power  of  a  God,  or  a  merely  material 
God.83  And  as  a  material  God  he  appears  either  seated  on 
his  throne  above  the  heavens  with  the  great  book  of  his 
decrees  ever  before  him,  or  descending  borne  up  by  angels 
to  judge  the  gathered  nations.  As  a  material  God  too  he 
creates  nothing  but  matter ;  his  nearest  attendants  are  ma- 
terial creatures,84  and  his  ministers  winged  palpable85  forms 
who  wait  upon  us  and  watch  us  and  in  a  good  legible  hand 
write  down  every  our  minutest  action,86  and  thus  prepare 
the  tablets  which  must  at  the  last  great  day  decide  our 
fates.  And  as  a  material  God  he  has  set  apart  for  us  a 
local  material  paradise,  where — and  whose  soul  sickens  not 
at  the  prospect  of  such  an  eternity? — black-eyed  houris 
and  cool  gardens  and  sealed  wines  and  delicious  fruits 
and  never-failing  appetites  await  the  believer,  made  merry 
by  the  sight  of  a  Divina  Commedia  indeed — the  devouring 
flames  and  intolerable  tortures  of  hell.87 

n  Vide  Koran,  chap,  hrix,  etc.  pair  of  wings"  (c.  xxxv).  "When 

I  call  the  Allah  of  Mohammed  ma-  the  two  angels  deputed  to  take  an 

terial,  because  he  is  not  spirit,  account  of  a  man's  behaviour  take 

Vide  observations  on  chap,  i,  26.  an  account  thereof;  one  sitteth  on 

M  Thus  Eblis,  "  Thou  hast  ere-  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on 

ated  me  of  /ire,  and  hast  created  the  left :  he  uttereth  not  a  word 

him  of  clay.  — Chap,  xxxviii.  but  there  is  with  him  a  watcher 

18  "Praise  be  to  God, who  mak-  ready  to   note  it." — Chapter  1, 

eth  the  angels  his  messengers,  fur-  etc. 

nished  with  two,  three,  and  four  M  So  the  ministers  of  Jupiter : 

"  Qui  falsas  lites  falsi*  testimoniis 
Petunt ;  quique  in  jure  abjurant  pecuniam ; 
Locum  referrimiu  nomina  exscripta  ad  Jovem 
*  *  *  * 

Bonos  in  aliis  tabulis  exscriptos  habet." 

— Plautus,  Prol.  in  Rudentem,  xv. 

This  however  is  a  Platonic  notion,  wine  sealed One  day  the  true 

Apuleius,  De  Deo  Socrat.,  690,  1,  believers  in  their  turn  snail  laugh 

and  Plato  in  Epinomide ;  and  ori-  the  infidels  to  scorn  ;  lying  on 

ginally  Buddhistic,  see  Buchanan,  couches,  they  shall  look  down  up- 

Religion  and  Lit.  of  the  Burmas,  on  them  in  hell." — Chap,  lxxxiv. 

As.  Res.,  vi,  208,  9.  See  the  last  chapters  of  the  Koran, 

97  "Verily  the  righteous  shall  and  compare  with  them  Tertullian, 

dwell  among  delights  :  seated  on  De  Spec  tabulis,  c.  90,  quoted  in 

couches  they  shall  behold  objects  Gibbon,  cxv,  §  ii,  156,157;  and  the 

of  pleasure;  thou  shalt  see  in  their  happiness  of  the  gods  in  heaven  ad 

faces  the  brightness  of  joy.    They  described  by  the  Vishnu  Purana, 

shall  be  given  to  drink  of  pure  p.  209-10. 
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Again,because  Allah  is  omnipotence,  and  because  change 
is  a  characteristic  of  weakness,  the  will  and  decrees  of  Allah 
are  necessarily  fixed  and  unalterable.  But  because  Allah 
is  an  arbitrary  omnipotence,  his  will  as  addressed  to  man 
wears  the  form  of  a  command88  rather  than  of  a  law,  i.e.  ap- 
pears as  something  to  be  obeyed  not  examined,  as  some- 
thing which  has  its  reason  in  its  origin  and  not  in  itself. 
Hence  a  morality  of  mere  regulations89  devoid  of  all  spiri- 
tual life  and  freedom,  and  a  providence  which  as  it  is 
reduced  to  a  destiny  stops  all  intellectual  inquiry  and  ren- 
ders all  human  effort  unavailing,  and  thus  induces  a  hope- 
less content  or  a  patient  endurance. 

But  Allah  is  also  a  beneficent  omnipotence :  he  desires 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  to  insure  it  he  has  at  various 
times  and  through  his  prophets  revealed  to  them  his  will 
and  purposes.  And  of  these  prophets  Mohammed  appears 
as  the  last  and  the  crown.  To  him  Allah  delivered  not  as 
to  others  fragments  of  his  law,  but  the  eternal  book  of  his 
divine  decrees — the  Koran,  and  he  bid  him  publish  it  to 
mankind.  To  this  book  then  Mohammed  ever  points  as 
to  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  mission.  He  boasts 
the  music  of  its  sentences  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  its 
style ;  he  is  awed  by  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines  and  the 
simple  yet  unfathomable  wisdom  of  its  precepts,  and  he 
calls  upon  his  followers  to  devote  themselves  to  its  study. 
And  after  a  lapse  of  centuries  the  Koran  is  still  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  civilized  world  literally  the  Book  of  Life, 
the  well-spring  of  faith  whence  man  draws  advice  in  per- 
plexity and  comfort  in  tribulation  and  hope  and  peace  in 
death.     For  the  Mohammedan  such  is  the  Koran. 

In  reading  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  world,  though 
indeed  often  wearied  by  the  emphatic  triviality  of  their 
precepts,  who  but  has  not  been  occasionally  startled  and 
arrested  by  some  sentence  full  of  light  and  meaning,  some 
cry  heaved  up  from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  to  which 
the  human  heart  responded,  some  truth  so  all-embracing, 

98   Hence    the    contradictions  Eblis,  etc. — Note  14,  p.  462,  sup. 
which  are  occasionally  met  with        "  See  Koran,  passim,  c.ii,  p.  30; 

in  the  Koran.  Hence  too  that  com-  c.  iii,  p.  75;  c.  vii,  p.  170;  c.  viii, 

maud  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  p.  20(3;  and  c.  xlii,  p.  341,  etc. 
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so  inexhaustible,  that  no  wonder  man  received  it  as  divine  ? 
In  the  Koran  only  I  have  found  all  barren.  I  cannot  re- 
concile myself  to  its  want  of  order  and  method,  to  its  fre- 
quent repetitions  and  its  disputatious  dogmatism.  Its 
terrible  denunciations  against  unbelievers  and  the  joy  with 
which  it  seems  to  utter  them  disgust  me :  and  I  cannot 
admire  those  much-prized  descriptions  of  a  Deity  who  is 
merely  material  and  sensual,  human,  mighty.30  It  is  not 
to  power  that  man  should  pay  adoration,  or  we  must  wor- 
ship Eblis,  but  to  God  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells  and 
through  whom  alone  we  apprehend  (though  so  dimly)  all 
truth  and  excellence.  And  such  a  God  Allah  is  not. 
But  Mohammed  holds  in  Mohammedanism  a  place  to 

80  Because  my  indifference  to  disciple  of  Mohammed,  "declaring 

the  alleged  beauties  of  the  Koran  that  such  words  could  proceed 

—beauties  which  millions  of  men  from  an  inspired  person  only":— 

assert  are  such  that  "they  are  in-  " There  are  some  who  say,  We  be- 

imitable  by  human  pen,  and  can  lieve  in  God  and  the  last  day ;  but 

have  none  but  a  divine  origin"-—  they  deceive  themselves  only,  and 

may  only  evidence  either  that  I  do  are  not  sensible  thereof. These 

not  rightly  apprehend  the  book,  are  the  men  who  have  purchased 
or  that  my  taste  is  sectarian  or  error  at  the  price  of  true  direction; 
national  rather  than  catholic  ;  I  but  their  traffic  has  not  been  gain- 
therefore  think  it  right  to  annex  ful,  neither  have  they  been  rightly 
one  or  two  celebrated  passages,  in  directed.  They  are  like  unto  one 
order  that  others  may  judge  for  who  kindleth  a  fire,  and  when  it 
themselves.  The  first  relates  to  hath  enlightened  all  around  him, 
the  Deity,  and  is  regarded  as  the  God  taketh  away  their  light  and 
sublimest  piece  in  the  Koran  :  leaveth  them  in  darkness ;  they 
"God !  there  is  no  God  but  He ;  shall  not  see ;  they  are  deaf, dumb, 
the  Living,  the  Self-subsisting !  and  blind,  therefore  they  will  not 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth  repent.  Or  like  a  stormy  cloud 
Him ;  to  Him  belongeth  whatever  from  heaven  fraught  with  dark- 
is  in  heaven  and  earth.  Who  is  ness,  thunder,  and  lightning,  they 
he  can  intercede  with  Him  but  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  be- 
through  His  good  pleasure  ?  He  cause  of  the  noise  of  the  thunder, 
knoweth  that  which  is  past,  and  for  fear  of  death.  God  encompas- 
that  which  is  to  come  unto  them,  seth  the  infidels  ;  the  lightning 
and  they  shall  not  comprehend  any  wanteth  but  little  of  taking  away 
of  His  knowledge,  but  so  far  as  He  their  sight ;  so  often  as  it  enlight- 
pleaseth.  His  throne  is  extended  eneth  them  they  walk  therein,  but 
over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  when  darkness  cometh  on  them 
preservation  of  both  is  no  burden  they  stand  still,  and  if  God  so 
to  Him.  He  is  the  High,  the  pleased  He  would  certainly  deprive 
Mighty. "— C.  ii,  p.  45-6.  The  se-  them  of  their  hearing  and  their 
cond  is  the  celebrated  passage  sight." — Vol.  i,  c.  ii,  p.  4.  These 
which  is  said  so  to  have  struck  the  passages  are  above  the  average ; 
poet  Labid,  then  an  idolater  (vide  but  even  these  no  way  induce  me 
Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.,  p.  72),  that  he  to  revoke,  but  rather  to  adhere  to 
immediately  professed  himself  a  my  opinion. 
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which  nothing  corresponds  in  the  Jewish,  Parsi  and  Hindu 
religions.  Their  authors  are  occupied  but  with  God  and 
his  great  works,  they  either  altogether  forget  themselves 
or  speak  of  themselves  as  of  messengers  merely  through 
whom  the  Deity  makes  known  his  will  and  promulgates 
his  laws.  They  claim  no  special  honours,  and  if  ever  they 
become  great,  if  they  are  hereafter  exalted  into  heroes  and 
demigods  they  owe  it  not  to  their  own  recorded  wishes, 
but  to  the  reverence  or  the  superstition  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. Not  so  Mohammed.  He  fills  the  religion  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name,  he  is  its  great  centre,  in  it  he  places 
himself  side  by  side  with  the  Deity,  and  makes  belief  in 
himself  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  belief  in  his  Allah. 
True  he  thus  glorifies  himself,  but  in  his  person  he  also 
glorifies  Humanity;  it  lies  no  more  earth-bound,  he  carries 
it  up  with  him  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  and  there  by  his 
presence  he  cheers  the  infinite  solitudes  of  Heaven  and 
with  sweet  pleadings  pacifies  the  just  anger  and  averts  the 
terrible  judgments  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm 
mankind. 

But  among  the  older  religions  is  Buddhism  and  its 
founder  as  in  the  creed  of  Islam  is  also  the  object  of  its 
faith  and  the  centre  of  its  doctrines.  Like  Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism  first  appeared  as  a  protest  against  the  cor- 
ruption and  insufficiency  of  former  systems  of  belief,81  and 
like  it  is  borrowed  freely  from  the  religions  it  supplanted, 
and  offered  itself  to  mankind  both  as  a  simpler  and  purer 
faith  and  as  a  bond  of  union  and  brotherhood. 

But  Buddhism  is  an  older  religion  than  Mohammedan- 
ism— indeed  it  claims  a  history  and  a  succession  of  Budd- 
has  extending  over  quadrillions  of  kalpas38 — but  notwith- 
standing the  probability  that  it  existed33  in  some  shape 

81  Vide  Burnouf,  Introduction  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges." 

&  l'Hist.  du  Buddhlsme  Indien,  p.  —Religion  of  Buddhism,  p.  45. 
162 ;  Mahawanso,  p.  23.  n  Burnouf,  p.  44,  thinks  the  ex- 

M  "  Le  plus  petit  Kalpa  est  seize  istence  of  previous  Buddh&s  scarce- 
millions  huit  cent  mille  ans"  (Foe-  W  made  out ;  but  Bee  Kalpa  Sutra 
koue-ki,  118);  and  one  of  the  Sa-  Tr.,  Preface,  and  observe  that  Sa- 
cred Books  quoted  by  Hodgson  vartha  Siddha  in  Ceylon  is  the 
asserts  that  "the  Buddhas  who  fourth,  in  Nepal  the  seventh 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  are  Buddha.  How  besides  account  for 
more  numerous  than  the  grains  of  the  strong  family  resemblance  ex- 
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before  the  advent  of  Savartha  Siddha,  who  in  the  sixth 
century,84  B.C.,  became  Buddha  with  the  name  of  Sakya 
Sinha,35  to  him  as  the  last  Buddha  and  the  organiser  of 
the  present  faith  and  author  of  its  law  we  will  confine  our 
attention. 

Sakya  was  the  son  of  kingly  parents"  and  the  heir  of 
their  throne;  miraculously  conceived — of  his  own  free 
will  and  in  a  ray  of  light  he  descended  from  one  of  the 
higher  heavens  (Touchita)  to  a  mortal  womb — after  ten 
months  through  his  mother's  opened  side  he  stepped  into 
the  world.87    At  his  birth  heaven  and  earth  trembled,  gods 

isting  between  his  doctrines  and  kana  daughter  of  Devadana,  and 

those  of  Lao-tseu,  born  606  B.C.,  a  their  son  was  Cuddhodana,  and  he 

travelled  man  (Julien,  Lao-tseu,  married  Maya  daughter  of  Angana 

notice  Hist.),  unless  they  both  bor-  brother  of  Kak'kana,  and  became 

rowed  from  a  common  source.  father  of  Buddha.  (Alterthums* 

84  Of  the  dates  assigned  to  the  kunde,  ii,  66.) 
last  Buddha,  I  have  preferred  that        *7  From  this  miraculous  concep- 

adopted  by  the  Indo-Chinese  and  tion  and  birth  those  who  are  fami- 

the  BirmanB  (Foe,  p.  278)  and  the  liarized  with  the  notion  might  na- 

Cingalese  (Upham,  Sacred  Books  turally  enough  conclude  a  virgin 

of  Ceylon,  Introduction,  p.  37,  fix-  mother,  and  toa  virgin  accordingly 

ed  by  a  strange  miscalculation  of  all  Asiatic  peoples  have  ever  as- 

Klaproth's  (Foe,  p.  284)  at  998  b.o.,  cribed  the  birth  of  their  great  re- 

nearly  the  Thibetan  date. — Dulva,  ligious  and  political  heroes ;  so  at 

by  KOrtisi,  As.  Res.,  p.  221).   The  least  Yon  Bohlen,  on  the  alleged 

other  dates  assigned  to  him,  vary-  authority  of  Schmidt  and  Wilson, 

ing  from  2420  b.c.  to  543  b.o.,  are  asserts.*    That  this  idea  of  a  vir- 

piven  in  Y.  Bohlen,  Alte  Indien,  gin  mother  was  not  altogether 

i,  315.  strange  to  the  olden  world,  we 

u  His  other  names  are  Sakya  knowfrom  the  later  Platonists,  and 

Sinha,  the  lion  of  the  family  of  it  is  cited  as  a  received  Hindu  dog- 

Sakya ;  Sakya  Muni,  the  hermit  of  ma  by  the  Christian  fathers.  ( V. 

the  Sakyas ;  Shramana  Gotamana,  Bohlen,  ut  sup.)  But  on  what  au- 

the  ascetic  of  the  Gotamas,  a  Ri-  thority  ?  Klaproth  (M6m.s.  l'Asie, 

shi  of  the  oldest  times,  and  priest  ii,  61)  in  his  Life  of  Buddha  ac- 

of  the  Sakyas.  (Lassen  Indisch.,  cording  to  the  Mongols,  and  pro- 

Alterthum.67;Burnouf,  155,  note.)  bably  Schmidt,  who  writes  from 

**  Of  Suddoodana,  king  of  Ayo-  Mongol  sources  and  but  translates 

dha,  Oude  (Foe,  201,  Hodgson,  10),  Mongol  books,  give  Buddha  a  vir- 

and  his  queen  Maya — illusion  lite-  gin  for  his  mother.  But  the  Mon- 

rally,  the  creative  energy  in  a  phi-  gols  are  not  Hindus,  and  if  their 

losophical  sense — probably  an  ima-  fives  of  Buddha  are  compiled  from 

ffinary  name,  daughter  of  Sinha-  Hindu  legends,  so  also  are  the 

bahanoo  in  the  Mahawanso  (Up-  Thibetian  and  Cingalese  scriptures, 

ham,  i,  25) ;  according  to  Lassen  and  they  know  of  no  such  mother, 

however  Sinahanu  married  Eak-  (As.  Res.,  xx,  299 ;  Upham,  Sac. 

*  Alte  Indien,  i,  312, — his  references  are  to  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Ost- 
mongolen,  374, 430,  and  Hindu  Theatre,  328  :  in  the  Hindu  Theatre  I 
can  find  nothing  that  warrants  this  assertion ;  nor  in  Schmidt  that  war- 
rants it  as  put  by  Y.  Bohlen,  but  Schmidt  I  have  read  but  very  cursorily. 
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and  demons  hurried  to  do  him  service,  the  sky  rained 
flowers  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume,  over  and 
around  him  played  meteors  and  falling  stars,  and  as  at- 
tracted by  their  light  pious  hermits  encircled  his  cradle, 
the  wise  Narada  (Asita)  taking  the  infant  in  his  arms  and 
weeping  over  his  own  approaching  death  predicted  the 
child's  greatness  and  announced  him  Buddha.88 

Of  Buddha's  childhood  and  youth  we  have  a  story  much 
resembling  that  of  our  apocryphal  gospels.89  At  nineteen 
we  find  him  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Brahmins,  a 
husband  of  many  wives  and  a  father.  He  lives  in  kingly 
state,  and  the  cares  or  the  too  easy  pleasures  of  the  world 
have  smothered  in  him  all  memory  of  his  high  calling,  but 
he  is  unhappy  and  oppressed  with  melancholy.  And  now 
as  on  four  different  occasions  he  goes  forth  to  walk  in  his 
orchard,  he  meets  at  the  city  gates  first  with  a  man  wasted 
by  disease,  afterwards  with  another  bowed  down  by  age, 
then  with  a  swollen  and  fetid  corpse,  and  lastly  with  an  asce- 
tic, and,  though  incidents  familiar  as  an  apple  falling  from 
a  tree,  they  force  upon  him  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all 
worldly  advantages.  '  This  is  his  fate,  to  this  complexion 
he  must  come  at  last !  and  what  avail  his  palaces  and  gar- 
dens and  that  crowd  of  eye-watching  slaves  ?  They  are 
but  for  this  wretched  body's  ornament  and  worship.  What 


Books.)  Again,  take  the  account 
of  Parasu -Rama's  birth  (Maurice, 
Anct.  India,  ii,  93),  or  that  of  Ra- 
ma's (Harivansa,  i,  261);  and  ob- 
serve too  how  in  the  Uttara  Rama 
Oheritra  (Wilson,  Hindu  Theatre, 
i,  344),  Arundhati  speaks  of  Ra- 
ma's mother, — and  is  there  any- 
thing which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  mothers  of  these  God-men 
were  virgins  ?  The  body  was  pro- 
created in  the  natural  way,  but 
was  animated  by  the  visible  descent 
of  the  God  himself:  he  left  his 
heaven  to  become  its  soul.  Comp. 
the  circumstances  attending:  the 
conception  of  the  Jain  prophet, 
(Kalpa-Sutra, Stevenson) :  and  that 
of  Gamini  (Mahawanso,  Tumour, 
p.  133).  Only  one  virgin-son  do 
I  find  in  Hindu  story,  Kabir  (10th 
cent,  a.d.)  the  founder  of  a  Hindu 


sect,  and  the  son  of  the  virgin- 
widow  of  a  Brahmin.  (Wilson,  Re- 
ligious Sects  of  the  Hindus,  As. 
Res.,  xvi.) 

w  0o8ma  Korosi,  Life  of  Shakya, 
from  Thibetan  authorities;  As. 
Res.,  xx,  235, 419 ;  Upham,  ut  su- 
pra, iii,  144 ;  Foe-koue-ki,  220, 208, 
210;  Burnouf,  141.  Similar  mi- 
racles accompany  the  birth  of 
Crishna.  (Harivansa,  i,  269;  Vish- 
nu Purana,  pp.  437  and  605.) 

89  One  story  tells  of  his  great 
strength  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow, — the  story  of  Ulysses  with 
Oriental  exaggerations.  (Foe-koue- 
ki,  21 2 ;  Hodgson,  Buddhism,  p.  45.) 
The  Thibetan  books  and  Mongol 
legends  speak  of  his  early  life  at 
some  length.  (Klaproth,  Mem. 
Rel.  a  1'Aeie,  ii,  65,  and  As.  Res., 
xx,  290.) 
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too  can  fatter,  wife,  and  child  ?  They  only  call  forth 
and  satisfy  affections  belonging  to  this  mortal  frame, 
and  like  it  transitory,  perishable.  They  are  but  hostages 
given  to  the  world  and  binding  us  to  its  service.  But  this 
ascetic — he  is  without  home,  or  wife,  or  child,  without 
desire  and  without  affection,  in  quietude  and  singleness  of 
heart  he  waits  till  all  impurity  shall  have  left  him,  till  in 
extinction  he  find  heaven  and  rest.  This  is  the  true,  the 
wise  man.'40  Sakya  retired  to  a  mountain  solitude,  and  in 
silent  self-meditation  spent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  puts  the  world  aside,  he  divests  himself  of  all  appe- 
tite and  passion  and  affection;  vainly  devils41  tempt  and  now 
vainly  strive  to  appal  him ;  he  has  sworn  to  save  mankind. 
He  feels  and  rises  to  the  height  of  his  great  mission,  he 
satisfies  fully  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  Buddhahood, 
and  at  thirty  he  proclaims  himself,  and  gods  and  wondrous 
miracles  proclaim  him,  Buddha,42  and  as  Buddha  for  forty 
years  to  his  entrance  into  Nirvana,  rest,  he  teaches  men  the 
one  end  and  aim  of  life  in  sermons  and  parables  which, 
preserved  and  collected  by  his  faithful  disciples,  are  to  this 
day  the  source  of  all  Buddhist  doctrine.43 

But  Sakya  Sinha  when  he  left  his  father's  court  threw 
off  the  heavy  chains  of  custom,  and  to  him  all  enjoyment, 
all  suffering,  all  social  conditions,  all  human  knowledge, 
now  appeared  equally  vain,  perishable,  and  illusory.  He 
sat  down  face  to  face  with  Nature ;  he  looked  through  and 

40  Foe-koue-ki,  204.  Christianity  a  condemned  angel, 

41  On  his  determining  to  leave  nor  does  he  hate  good  because  it 
the  world,  hoarded  treasures  open  is  good,  but  because  good  depopu- 
and  offer  themselves  to  him,  re-  lates  his  kingdom ;  lord  of  the  ma- 
minding  one  of  Satan  on  the  pin-  terial  world  he  represents  Matter, 
nacle  of  the  temple;  and  during  and  Buddha,  Intelligence  abstract- 
bis  ascetic  life— and  whoever  has  ed  from  matter :  he  opposes,  per- 
tried  an  ascetic  life  will  acknow-  haps  hates  Buddha,  but  Buddha 
ledge  that  there  is  truth  in  the  withstands  him  with  mildness  and 
legend — Mara,  the  devil-tempter,  a  friendly  patience. — lb.,  28. 
tempted  him  with  demons  of  love  °  Buddha,  "he  by  whom  truth 
and  luxury  and  fear,  much  as  the  is  known". — Wilson,  Vishnu  Pu- 
devils  St.  Anthony  in  Flemish  rana,  393 ;  for  other  meanings  of 
paintings. — As.  Res.,  xx,  291,300,  the  word  see  Burnouf,  p.  70,  note 
and  Schmidt  (M6m.  de  l'Acad.  de  c. 

Petersbourg,  v.  ii,  26)  who  observes  «  Foe-koue-ki,  232, 281,  g.  237; 
that  though  Mara  takes  in  the  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon, 
Buddhist  system  the  place  of  our  iii,  118 ;  i,  31,  34 ;  Hodgson,  Bud- 
Satan,  he  is  not  like  the  Satan  of    dhism,  17. 

w 
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beyond  her  ever-decaying  ever-renewing  forms,  he  rose 
above  the  sense  which  mirrored  them,  and  he  appre- 
hended a  matter  subsisting  through  all  change,  and  a  life, 
itself  a  form  of  matter,  eternal ;  and  of  that  matter,  that 
life,  he  recognized  rest  as  the  true  and  normal  state,  and 
motion,  action,  growth  and  decay  as  its  abnormal  and  ac- 
cidental conditions.44  But  from  the  accidental  he  believed, 
and  he  proved  it  in  himself,  man  may  escape ;  all  emotion 
he  may  repress,  all  external  influences  exclude,  he  may 
abstract  himself  into  quietude,  and  then  with  faculties  en- 
larged to  infinity  and  having  lost  all  self-consciousness  he 
may  pass  away  from  these  worlds  of  shadows  and  become 
one  with  the  primal  substance,  the  architypal  life,  i.e.  he 
may  attain  even  Buddhahood,46  Intelligence.  Here  then 
is  an  infinity  without  a  God,46  and  a  religion  which  teaches 
man  that  in  himself  and  by  himself  he  may  attain  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  even  on  this  earth  the  highest  destiny ;  a  reli- 
gion therefore  without  ceremonies  and  without  a  priesthood, 
and  the  crowning  reward  of  which  is  nirwana,  rest  perhaps 
annihilation.47 

44  "Matter  is  eternal  and  so  are  laws  of  nature  man  may  become  a 
the  powers  of  matter,  which  pos-  Pratiyeka,  or  individual  egotisti- 
sess  not  only  activity  but  intelli-  cal,  Buddha ;  but  to  become  Bud- 
gence.  The  proper  state  of  these  dha,  regardless  of  self  he  must  live 
powers  is  that  of  rest  and  of  ab-  and  labour  for  all  living  creatures, 
straction  from  everything  palpa-  — Burnouf,  p.  94. 
ble  and  visible  ('Nirvritti,  nir,  *  Because  not  necessary  to,  a 
privative,  vritti,  action) ;  in  which  first  cause  a  self-existent  god  is 
state  they  are  so  attenuated  on  not  therefore  incompatible  with, 
the  one  hand,  and  so  invested  with  Buddhism :  indeed  such  a  cause, 
infinite  attributes  of  power  and  such  a  god,  Adi-Buddha,  some  la- 
skill  on  the  other,  that  they  want  ter  Buddhist  schools  (Hodgson, 
only  consciousness  and  moral  per-  110-112)  have  not  only  admitted 
fections  to  become  gods.  When  but  made  an  object  of  worship; 
these  powers  pass  from  their  pro-  though  it  must  be  owned  they  have 
per  and  enduring  state  of  rest  into  at  the  same  time  done  all  they 
their  transitory  state  of  activity,  could  not  to  sully  him  with  the 
then  all  the  beautiful  forms  of  na-  work  of  creation  by  interposing 
ture  come  into  existence  sponta-  between  him  and  the  created  world 
neously ,  and  all  cease  to  exist  when  fi  ve  Dhyani  Buddhas  his  creations, 
the  same  powers  repass  again  from  who  before  they  compose  them- 
the  state  of  Pravritti  (pra,  in  ten-  selves  for  their  eternal  sleep,  exert 
skive,  vrittiy  action)  into  that  of  themselves  to  the  extent  of  creat- 
Nivritti  or  repose." — Hodgson,  34.  ing  five  Bodhisatwas,  and  these 

40  But  not  Buddhahood  of  the  become  the  creators  and  rulers  of 

highest  kind.    By  the  mere  per-  the  universe. — v.  Hodgson,  83. 

ception  and  appreciation  of  the  *7  On  the  different  senses  at- 
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But  Sakya  brought  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Brah- 
mins caught  indeed  their  large  spirit,  but  seems  to  have 
shuddered  away  from  the  shoreless  and  fathomless  ocean 
of  their  idealism.  He  looked  for  a  religion  tolerant,48  sim- 
ple, positive  and  practical,  and  moral  rather  than  devo- 
tional. We  find  therefore  that,  though  he  or  his  immediate 
successors  adopted  the  cumbrous  mythology  of  the  Hindus, 
he  rejected  their  caste-distinctions  and  the  complicated 
ceremonies  of  their  worship;  and  that,  though  he  sanctioned 
by  his  authority  some  of  the  great  articles  of  their  creed 
he  avoided  their  subtle  and  perplexing  metaphysics  by 
presenting  his  doctrines  not  as  deductions  from  some  given 
premises,  but  as  facts  which  he  had  himself  experienced 
and  for  which  his  words  and  life  and  deeds  were  a  suffi- 
cient warranty.  Thus  he  called  his  disciples  to  the  wor- 
ship of  no  abstract  God,  but  of  his  own  living  person  or 
its  carved  or  painted  image.  And  they  see  him  still — his 
hair  brown  with  a  tint  of  azure  in  crisp  ringlets  covering 
his  head  as  with  a  diadem,  his  forehead  large,  his  nose 
high  and  massive,  his  eyes  blue  deepening  into  black,  his 
mouth  mild  and  passionless, — seated  in  Indian  wise,  cross- 
legged,  and  either  deep  in  meditation  or  with  his  hand 
raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  instructing  and  admonishing,  his 
whole  person  breathing  an  ineffable  majesty.49  Thus  too  he 
bade  them  remember  him :  in  his  relics  miraculously  distri- 
buted over  the  countries  devoted  to  his  worship :  and  in 
those  places  hallowed  by  his  presence  and  his  acts,  not  only 
as  Buddha  but  in  his  previous  lives.  And  they  still  show 
you  the  spot  where  in  Kalpas  long  ago,  during  his  first 
life,  he  spread  out  his  hair  as  a  carpet  for  the  first  Buddha;60 
or  where  in  some  subsequent  existence  he  gave  his  body 
as  an  alms  to  a  famished  tiger.51     To  this  day  too  they 


tached  to  Nirwana,  v.  Burnouf,  p. 
516,  where  annihilation  is  consi- 
dered heterodox. 

40  The  tolerant  spirit  of  Bud- 
dhism mav  be  read  in  its  earliest 
records,  the  Asoka  Inscriptions, 
three  centuries  b.c.  (Asiatic  Jour- 
nal. Sept.,  Dec.  1838,  Princeps  tr.; 
and  Journal  As.  Soc,  xii,  p.  221, 
Wilson),  and  in  the  reception  ac- 


corded to  Hue  bj  the  Lamas  in 
Lassa.  (Hue,  Travels.) 

49  Foe-koue-ki,  211 ;  Humboldt, 
Kawi  Sprache,  i,  125 ;  and  Hue's 
Thibet.  The  blue  eyes  are  found 
among  the  natives  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himala  mountains.  (Fraser,  Tour 
to  the  Sources  of  Jumna,  etc.  p.  68.) 

80  Foe-koue-ki,  68,  74. 

81  This  exaggerated  charity — 
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throng  to  the  temples  honoured  by  the  presence  of  one  of 
his  teeth,  or  his  begging  dish,  or  the  parings  of  his  nails 
and  beard,  and  visit  in  pilgrimage  that  wondrous  cave  in 
which  he  left  his  shadow.52  He  gave  them  moreover  a 
creed  condensed  into  the  formula  Buddha,  Dhaxma,  Sanga, 
the  three  forms  of  the  one  Buddha,68  the  triune  object  of 
faith,  and  symbolizing  to  his  disciples  Sakya  as  Buddha 
the  great  Intelligence,  manifested  by  his  law  (Dharma) 
and  realized  in  his  church  (Sanga) ;  and  reminding  them 
of  the  worship  and  reverence  belonging  to  Buddha,  the 
obedience  due  to  his  law,  and  the  love  and  honour  to  be 
paid  to  his  saints.  For  his  worship64  he  ordained  prayer 
and  praise,  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  and  offerings  of  per- 
fumes or  flowers.  His  law  he  adapted  to  all  intellects  and 
conditions  of  men.  From  the  aspirant  to  Buddhahood,  in 
addition  to  a  complete  abstraction  from  the  things  of  this 
world,  he  demanded  patience,  charity,  and  energy  in  well- 
doing, the  manifestation  of  a  complete  self-forgetfulness 
and  an  untiring  self-devotion  ;M  but  for  the  plain  man  he 
confined  it  to  few  and  simple  precepts56  easily  remembered 
and  observed  without  any  great  effort.  His  church,  a 
bond  of  brotherhood,  he  opened  to  all  men57  indifferently 
who  acknowledged  him  as  Buddha ;  regardless  of  country 

except  in  so  far  as  its  object  is  un-  M  See  Schmidt,  Mem.  d.  l'Acad. 
selfish,  by  love  and  devotion  to  all  d.  Peterbourff,  ii,  14,  where  are 
living  things  to  prepare  oneself  enumerated  the  ten  great  duties, 
for  Buddhahood — is  not  Buddhis-  by  the  performance  of  which  the 
tic  only,  it  is  also  Brahminical,  but  eleventh  region,  immaterial  Bud- 
then  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  In-  dhahood,  is  attained — also  an  ac- 
dra  or  Brahma.  Similarly  the  count  of  the  four  Sangas,  and  "  la 
Buddhist  lives  on  alms  more  for  grandeet  petite  translation".  (Foe, 
the  sake  of  the  almsgiver  than  etc.,  9,  10.)  "Yana",  the"trans- 
his  own  (?)— Mem.  de  PAcademie  lation"  of  Remusat,Burnouf  after 
de  Petersbourg,  Schmidt,  yoL  i,  p.  Wilson,  Introduction,  etc.,  p.  63, 
236.  note,  would  render  "  road,  vehicu- 

M  Dulva,  As.  Res.,  xx,  86;  Foe-  lum". 

koue-ki,  68,  74,  366.  M  They  are  five  in  number : 

™  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  "Kill  neither  man  nor  beast ;  do 

religious  view  of   the  Buddhist  not  steal;  do  not  commit  adultery; 

triad.  (Foe-koue-ki,  Introduction,  tell  no  lies ;  drink  no  intoxicating 

S.  27.)  In  a  philosophic  sense  Bud-  liquors." — Upham,  ut  supra,  162; 

ha  is  mind,  Dharma  master,  San-  Foe,  104 ;  Hodgson,  219. 

ga  the  concretion  of  them  in  the  "  When  this  was  objected  to 

visible  world.  (Hodgson,  39.)  him  by  the  Brahmins,  Buddha  an- 

M  Upham,  Buddhist  Tracts,  Sa-  swered, "  My  law  is  a  law  of  grace 

cred  Books,  etc.,  v.  iii,  161,  2.  for  all";— Burnouf,  ut  sup.,  138. 
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and  caste  between  man  and  man  he  allowed  of  no  distinc- 
tions save  those  of  intelligence  and  virtue.56 

Sakyapreached  the  equality  of  mankind,  their  brotherhood 
in  himself, the  still  heart-stirring  dream  of  noble  youth;  but 
that  envy  and  hate  of  all  superiority  which  to  the  subversion 
of  law  and  order  this  so  easily  debased  doctrine  induces  in  low 
and  selfish  minds,  he  avoided  by  coupling  with  it  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  He  taught 
men  that  their  present  fortunes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,50 
were  but  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  the  deeds  of  a  past 
existence.  And  as  his  myriads  of  lives  from  the  moment 
he  first  sprang  into  existence  up  to  these  his  last  days  were 
ever  before  him,  he  exemplified  his  lessons  by  the  events 
himself  had  witnessed.  He  showed  his  disciples  how  the 
desire  for  Buddhahood60  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart  even 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Buddha,  how  it  manifested  itself  in 
deeds  of  self-devotion  and  in  acts  of  charity  estimated  like 
the  widow's  mite,  not  by  the  value  of  the  gift  but  the  heart 
of  the  giver,61  and  how  it  grew  upon  him  in  the  various 
stages  of  his  existence  till  it  was  realized  in  this  his  pre- 


— even  for  women, "  Nous  sommes  tion  and  its  scheme  of  rewards  and 

e*tablies  au  milieu  des  Devas  et  des  punishments  induced  in  the  Brah- 

hommes,"  exclaim  the  widows  in  minical  mind  the  idea  that  self- 

the  legend  of  Puma. — lb.,  265.  inflicted  torture  was  an  expiation 

M    Though   Brahminism    pro-  for  crime,  that  punishment  effaced 

i                           ceeding  from  God  arrives  at  our  crime.      The  Buddhists,  on  the 

i                           world  but  by  a  fiction,  and  Bud-  other  hand,  regarded  punishment 

dhism  proceeding  from  our  world  merely  as  the  consequence  of  crime, 

t                          either  never  arrives  at  God  at  all  But  as  a  criminal  act,  the  result  of 

or  at  best  but  simulates  the  dim  inadvertence  or  momentary  pas- 
shadow  of  a  godg  yet  in  the  objects  sion,  wore  morally  a  very  different 
they  would  attain,  as  freedom  from  aspect  from  the  same  act  the  re- 
transmigration  ,both  these  religions  suit  of  a  perverted  and  brutalized 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  In-  nature,  and  would  be  immediately 
deed  in  Buddhism  there  is  scarcely  followed  by  sorrow  and  repent- 
a  doctrine,  even  to  this  equality  of  ance,  they  believed  that  repentance 
mankind,  which  may  not  he  found  manifested  in  confession  absolutely 
in  its  parent  faith :  but  not  there-  cancelled  the  act.  "  A  cause  de 
fore  are  we  to  conclude  that  Bud-  cette  faute"  says  one  Buddhist  to 
dhism  is  always  the  plagiarist ;  on  another,  "confesse  que  tu  as  p6- 
the  contrary,  not  improbably  in  ch6,  et  par-la  cette  action  sera  di- 
some  cases,  as  e.g.  in  this  of  the  minu6e,elle  sera  d6truite,  elle  sera 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  in  its  pardonnee." — Burnouf,  299. 
regard  for  animal  life,  it  greatly  *°  Upham,  Sacred  Books, iii,  199. 
influenced  and  modified  the  Brah-  w  So  the  gift  of  a  lotus  (Bur- 
minical  views.  nouf,  204)  and  of  a  little  oil  by  a 
*  The  fatal  law  of  transmigra-  beggar-woman  (Schmidt,  Mem.  de 
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sent  life.  He  pointed  too  to  the  crosses*  to  which  even  he 
the  greatest  and  the  best, "  the  true  physician",  the  world's 
saviour,  was  subjected,  and  he  traced  them  to  crimes  com- 
mitted in  other  lives  passed  in  previous  Kalpas.68  But  if 
he  suffered,  what  consolation  for  the  oppressed  or  disease- 
struck  Buddhist !  Conduct  is  fate.  Let  him  now  be  only 
resigned  to  his  lot  and  diligently  perform  its  duties,  and 
shortly  another  birth  will  be  his,  in  the  worlds  perhaps  of 
Brahma  or  Indra,64  or  if  on  earth  it  will  be  princely  and 
accompanied  by  a  princely  fortune.65  Or  if  he  is  wearied 
of  this  changeful  scene,  where  heaven  succeeds  to  hell  and 
hell  to  heaven,  of  this  wretched  pageant  where  wealth 
walks  side  by  side  with  poverty,  beauty  with  ugliness, 
power  with  weakness,  and  health  with  disease,  this  night- 

l'Acad.  de  Petersb.,  ii,  84)  are  re-  might  haye  been  modelled.  There 

warded  by  the  promise  of  Buddha-  a  glum  king  and  his  busy  minister 

hood ;  and  the  gift :  of  a  little  honey  oppose  the  wishes  and  cross  the  af- 

(earth)  by  Asoka  when  a  child  in  a  fections  of  some  young  prince  and 

Erevious  existence  obtained  for  him  his  lady-love ;  and  there,  changed 

is  royal  birth  and  great  power:  the  one  into  pantaloon  and  clown, 

of  a  bath  to  a  poor  ascetic,  Sanda-  the  other  into  harlequin  and  co- 

ra's  wonderful  beauty.  (Burnouf,  lumbine,  they  still  retain  their  old 

435.)  But"il  n'yapas  pour  Bha-  characters  and  still  pursue  the 

gavat  de  present  aussi  precieux  same  objects.  Just  so  in  the  Bud- 

que  le  cadeau  d'un  homme  a  con-  dhist  scheme  of  the  world :  men 

vertir." — lb.,  p.  327,  and  M 6m.  de  die  and  are  born  again,  and  again 

l'Acad.  de  Petersb.,  iv,  199.  brought  on  the  same  stage  though 

w  These  are  sometimes  (Foe-  with  shifted  scenes,  again  meet 

koue-ki,  184)  eight,  and  sometimes  the  old  friends  and  the  old  enemies 

(ib.,  279)  nine  in  number  (and  Dul-  again  to  show  them  the  old  love 

va,  As.  Res.,  xx,  66).  and  the  old  hate.  Through  all  its 

88  Vide  Korosi,  Life  of  Sakya,  forms  the  same  passions  animate 

As.  Res.,  xx,  206 ;  Klaproth,  Life  the  same  soul,  and  are  exercised, 

of  Buddha  from  Mongol  authori-  as  if  its  sympathies  and  antipa- 

ties,  Mem.  sur  l'Asie,  iii,  83.  thies  ruled  it,  on  the  same  objects. 

64  See  the  story  of  the  matricide  This  is  carried  so  far  that  Avalo- 

related  in  the  Dulva,  who  hearing  kitiswara,  a  disciple  of  Sakya  and 

a  priest  reading  that  whoever  op-  a    Bodhisatwa,    having    devoted 

poses  good  actions  to  a  crime  may  himself  to  the  good  of  man,  he  has 

shine  even  in  this  world re-  from  time  to  time  appeared  upon 

pents  and  becomes  a  priest,  but  is  this  earth  as  priest  or  king,  but  for 

expelled  by  Sakya  from  the  reli-  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 

gious  orders,  and  dies,  and  after  a  shown  himself  as  the  Delai  Lama 

snort  sojourn  in  hell  is  born  in  of  Thibet;  while  another  Bodhi- 

heaven  among  the  gods. — As.  Res.  satwa,  an  emanation  of  Amidabha, 

xx,  567.  has  ever  accompanied  him  in  his 

w  Buddha,  whenever  he  makes  successive  births  as  his  Lama  or 

known  the  past  of  any  individual  spiritual  councillor  and  friend. — 

soul,  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  Schmidt,  Ost  Mongolen  Anhang, 

world  on  \shich  our  pantomimes  p.  424. 
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mare  dream  where  he  plays  so  many  parts  and  is  at  ease 
and  himself  in  none,  then  he  may  by  the  attainment  of  true 
knowledge  as  taught  by  Buddha  and  by  the  practice  of 
the  highest  virtue  hope  in  time  himself  to  arrive  at  Bud- 
dhahood. 

There  is  good  in  Buddhism  or  it  had  never  been,  or  had 
not  so  long  lived  the  cherished  faith  of  a  large  and  not  un- 
civilized portion  of  the  human  race.66  Its  populations  are 
frugal  and  industrious,  orderly,  gentle,  moral,  and  not  un- 
educated.67 Its  priests  collected  in  monasteries,  but  with 
the  power  of  returning  to  the  world,  take  upon  them  vows 
of  chastity  and  poverty.  They  subsist  on  alms  freely  offered 
and  eat  only  at  stated  times.  They  employ  themselves  in 
making  and  ornamenting  sacred  images,  in  teaching  the 
young,  and  in  studying,  copying,  and  composing  religious 
works.68  This  promises  well,  but  the  great  fact  is  there, 
that  the  votaries  of  the  Buddhist  faith  are  stationary,  or 
rather  falling  back,  in  civilization,  and  they  therefore  either 
avoid,  as  the  Japanese  and  Siamese,  all  intercourse  with 
more  civilized  people,  or  if  they  concede  or  are  compelled 
to  that  intercourse,  they  perish  away,  as  in  Northern 
India  and  Ceylon,  before  the  energy  and  earnestness  of 
Mohammedan  or  Christian  nations.  Their  religion  is  in 
fault, — 

1st.  Because  it  is  wanting  in  antagonism.  As  it  accepted 
the  Brahminical  cosmography,  so  also  it  acquiesced  in  the 
ophiolatry  of  the  lower  Hindu  tribes,  the  demonology  of 
Ceylon69  and  Tartary,  and  the  ancestral  and  emperor-wor- 

66  It  is  the  religion  of  Ceylon,  n  Buchanan  on  the  Burmas,  As. 

Thibet  and  Nepal,  of  the  Siamese,  Res.,  vi,  276-9, 280-3.    Of  Chinese 

Burmans,  and  a  large  portion  of  plays  and  tales,  known  by  transla- 

the  Mongol  Tartars ;  and  it  is  tole-  tions,  several  indicate  Buddhist 

rated  and  counts  many  disciples  in  authors,  as  Blanche  et  Bleu,  and 

both  China  and  Japan.  (Foe-koue-  Rambles  of  the  Emperor  Ching- 

ki,  Introd.,  p.  6.)  Tih ;  some  seem  to  have  been  writ- 

07  Hodgson  speaks  of  the  people  ten  with  a  religious  object,  and  are 

of  Thibet  as  familiar  with  writing  about  equal  to  our  religious  tracts, 

and  possessing  many  books  (p.  15).  as  Les  tendres  Epoux  (Remusat) ; 

Hue  similarly  of  the  Burmans  but  others,  as  l'llistoire  du  Luth, 

(Revue  de  1'Orient,  iz,  99).  Klap-  are  of  high  literary  excellence, 

roth  tells  of  the  great  moral  influ-  w  V.  Yakkun  Nattannawa,Pref. 

ence  of  Buddhism  over  the  once  p.  6,  and  note  9,  p.  22 ;  Callaway, 

savage  nomads  of  Asia.  (Vie  de  Or.  Tr.  Soc,  and  Mahawanso,  Tur- 

Buddha,  Mem.  sur  l'Asie,  iii,  p. 55.)  nour,  pp.  66  and  230. 
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ship  of  China.  It  preached  Buddha  and  his  law,  and  if 
only  Buddha  was  acknowledged  it  cared  not  to  disturb  the 
old  and  popular  superstitions ;  it  contemplated  them  with 
a  Roman  indifference,  perhaps  with  a  certain  complacency 
as  paying  a  tributary  allegiance  to  its  own  supremacy.  It 
forgot  that  it  thus  held  but  divided  empire,  that  it  never 
wholly  occupied  the  hearts  of  its  populations,  and  that  it 
thus  never  fairly  stood  up  to  battle  against  an  ignorance 
and  a  barbarism  which  have  all  but  overwhelmed  it 

2.  Because  in  its  scale  of  moral  excellence  it  prefers  as- 
ceticism and  quietude  to  useful  action  and  a  moderate  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life.  Sakya  Sinha,  with 
great  practical  sagacity,  as  if  aware  of  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  to  which  his  doctrine  tended,  by  his  ex- 
ample taught  his  disciples  not  to  abstain  from  food  to  the 
injury  of  the  mind's  health,70  and  not  in  austerities  to  seek 
for  wisdom;  he  insisted  that  they  should  be  decent  in 
their  clothing,  and  grave  and  decorous  in  behaviour ;  he 
warned  them  against  a  Pharisaical  hypocrisy71  and  the  vain 
display  of  power ;  he  bade  them  avoid  the  matted  locks, 
the  naked  and  dust-covered  bodies,  the  sordid  habits,  the 
mad  fanaticism,  of  the  Brahmin  Yogi  ;7S  and  he  required 


70  Burnouf,  ut  supra,  157,  and 
Dulva,  by  Korosi,  As.  Res.,  xx,  51 
and  75.  Sakya,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  ascetics  who  merely 
mortified  the  body,  mortified  the 
body  in  order  to  the  better  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties. 

71  "Bhagavat  parla  ainsi  a  Pras- 
caadjit,  'Grand  roi  je  n'enseigne 

Sas  la  loi  a  mes  auditeurs  en  leur 
isant,  Allez,0  religieux,  et  operez 

devant  les  Brahmanes a  l'aide 

d'une  puissance  surnaturelle'" 
("  and  they  asked  of  him  a  sign") 
"des  miracles  superieurs  a  ce  que 
rhomtne  peut  faire,maisvoici  com- 
ment j'enseigne  la  loi  a  mes  audi- 
teurs :  Venez,  0  religieux,  en  ca- 
ehant  vos  bonnes  ceuvres  et  en 
montrant  vos  p£ch6s." — Burnouf, 
p.  70. 

71  Dulva,  71,  ut  supra,  ib.,  292. 
"Co  n'est,"  says  Buddha  to  the 
Brahmins,  "ni  la  coutumc  de  mar- 


cher nu  ni  les  cheveux  nattes,  ni 
l'usage  de  l'argile,  ni  le  choix  des 
diverges  especes  d'aliments,  ni  l'ha- 
bitude  de  coucher  sur  la  terre  nue, 
ni  la  poussiere  ni  la  malproprete, 
ni  l'attention  a  fuir  l'abri  d'un 
toit,  qui  soit  capables  de  dissiper 
le  trouble  dans  lequel  nous  jettent 
les  desirs  non-satisfaits — mais  qu1 
un  homme  maitre  de  ses  sens, 
calme,  recueilli,  chaste,  evitant  de 
faire  du  mal  a  aucune  creature, 
accomplisse  la  loi,  et  il  sera  quoi- 
que  parSd'ornemens  un  Brahmane, 
un  Cramana,  un  religieux." — lb., 
324, 325.  See  also  legend  of  Pur- 
na  (ib.,  197,  and  from  Dulva,  As. 
Res.,  xx,  56).  Like  our  Qreat 
Teacher,  Buddha  felt,  not  that 
riches  were  incompatible  with  sal- 
vation— to  be  obtained  only  by 
complete  detachment  from  the 
world  and  the  practice  of  virtue — 
but  that  they  were  a  hindrance  to  it: 
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of  the  aspirants  to  an  ascetic  life,  that  before  they  quitted 
the  world  they  should  first  have  fulfilled  the  duties  they 
owed  to  the  world,  and  that  only  as  householders78  and 
fathers  of  families  they  should  take  upon  them  the  vows  of 
religion.74  To  youth  he  thus  left  its  passions  and  its  energy, 
to  manhood  its  settled  purpose  and  patient  labour,  and 
opened  his  Vehars75  to  old-  and  mid-age,  calm,  contempla- 
tive, religious.  Hence— or  how  otherwise  account  for 
them  ?— so  long  as  the  religion  maintained  its  purity,  the 
mighty  works  of  the  Buddhist  people,  their  proficiency  in 
all  useful  arts  and  their  rapid  advance  in  civilization,  as 
attested  by  the  cave-temples  of  India  and  the  roads  and 
tanks  and  cities  of  Ceylon.  Hence  too  their  spiritual  acti- 
vity as  read  in  the  long  and  hazardous  pilgrimages  of  their 
holy  men,75  and  seen  in  the  labours  of  their  missionaries, 
who  converted  whole  nations,  winning  them  over  to  pati- 
ence and  gentleness  by  their  example,  and  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  duties  of  morality  and  justice  by  their  dis- 
courses.77 But  in  time  the  contemplative  indolence  of  a 
monastic  life,  so  attractive  to  all  Eastern  people,  and  its 
over- strained  asceticism — that  easy  road  to  the  wonder  of 
shallow,  gaping  crowds — filled  the  Vehars  with  men  of  all 
ages,  who  with  a  Pharisaical  pride  soon  began  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  only  true  disciples  of  Buddha,  and  to 

73  If  not  householders  they  could  249.)  See  also  the  effect  of  the 
be  received  in  the  Vehars  with  the  Buddhist  sermon  on  the  mariners, 
consent  of  their  parents.  (Burnouf,  related  p.  290.  They  all  seem  to 
277 ;  Dul  va,  As.  Res.,  xx,  54.)  From  have  been  converted,  though  some 
Menu,  vi,  1,  and  Vishnu  Purana,  only  embraced  a  religious  life. 
295,  and  note  5,  298,  we  may  ga-  7*  The  Vehars  properly  belong 
ther  that  this  was  also  the  Bran-  to  a  somewhat  later  period  of  Bud- 
minical  custom.  dhism.    The  immediate  disciples 

74  Hodgson  is  of  opinion  that  in  of  Buddha  lived  in  the  open  air, 
the  earliest  times  every  follower  of  in  the  deep  solitude  of  forests.— 
Buddha  was  an  ascetic.    Burnouf    Burnouf,  311. 

(282,  ut  supra)  controverts  this  n  We  have  the  records  of  the 

opinion  on  general  grounds ;  and  pilgrimages  of  two  Chinese  devo- 

he  might  point  to  the  legend  of  tees,  Fa-Hian,  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 

Purna,  who,  embarked  on  a  voyage  tunes,  and  Hiuan-thsang  in  the  be- 

of  speculation  with  some  Buddhist  ginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 

merchants,  first  hears  of  Buddha  our  era.    See  the  Foe-koue-ki. 

from  them,  and  then  finds  Buddha  "  See  the  legend  of  Puma.  Pur- 

in  the  gardens  of  Ananda  a  disci-  na  devotes  himself  and  successfully 

ple,but  as  the  whole  con  text  proves,  to  the  conversion  of  a  barbarian 

not  at  that  time  an  ascetic.  (248,  nation. — Burnouf,  254. 
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despise  the  masses  as  heretics.  Hence  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  literary  and  working  classes,  equally  baneful  to 
both :  to  the  one,  as  it  induces  in  them  a  taste  for  frivolous 
subtleties  and  metaphysical  nothings,  as  it  enervates  their 
character  and  intellect ;  to  the  other,  as  it  humiliates  and 
barbarizes  them.  A  degraded  race,  and  degraded  even  by 
the  arts  they  exercise  and  by  which  they  support  them- 
selves and  their  monks,  they  have  neither  wish  nor  motive 
for  improvement. 

Verses  14-21.  At  this  time  Ishmael  must  have  been  a 
youth  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  yet  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  mere  child,  almost  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  certainly  incapable  of  bearing  either  fatigue  or 
privation. 

Verses  22-32.  Abimelech,  recognizing  the  high  favour  in 
which  Abraham  stands  with  God  and  observing  the  rapid 
increase  of  his  wealth  and  power,  desires  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  him.  He  demands  that  in  consideration  of 
certain  services  already  rendered,  Abraham  shall  promise 
to  contrive  nothing  against  the  land  of  Abimelech  or  against 
Abimelech  himself  and  his  descendants  for  two  genera- 
tions. Abraham  however  before  he  will  bind  himself  to 
these  conditions  requires  Abimelech  to  restore  "  a  well  of 
water" — even  in  our  day  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  war78  in  these  countries — of  which  he  complains  that 
Abimelech's  servants  have  deprived  him.  Abimelech 
pleads  ignorance  and  disavows  the  conduct  of  his  servants, 
and  then  in  a  contract  sealed  by  the  delivery  and  accept- 
ance of  seven  ewe  lambs,  acknowledges  the  right  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  well. 

Abimelech  acknowledges  Abraham's  title  to  the  well : 
he  sets  up  no  counter-claim  of  his  own  founded  on  a  pre- 
vious proprietorship  of  the  soil ;  he  seems  to  consider,  that 
that  which  labour  alone  had  made  of  value  was  honestly 
the  property  of  him  who  had  employed  his  labour  upon 

78  "The  most  frequent  cause  of  pasture-grounds"  —  Burckhardt's 
war  among  the  Arabians  is  a  jea-  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i,  p. 
lousy  about  watering-places  and    146. 
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it ;  or  he  regards  the  permission  given  to  Abraham-—'*  My 
land  is  before  thee,  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee," — as  a 
permission  to  settle  in  any  tract  of  yet  unoccupied  country. 

In  these  early  times  it  would  appear  that  property  in 
the  soil  was  of  two  kinds.  The  land  which  immediately 
surrounded  the  walls  of  any  city  was  probably  originally 
distributed  among  its  citizens,79  and  unless  exchanged  for 
something  else  descended  like  any  other  property,  as 
houses,  goods,  and  chattels,  from  the  father  to  his  chidren. 
It  was,  both  from  the  conveniency  of  its  situation  and  the 
facility  with  which  its  crops  might  be  protected  and  ga- 
thered in,  generally  employed  in  tillage — it  was  in  fact  the 
granary  of  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  country,  a  large  tract, 
for  in  these  days  the  population  was  thin,  the  cities  few 
and  far  between,  was  but  a  sort  of  common  on  which  the 
citizens  had  the  right  of  pasturage ;  and  this  right  as  there 
was  room  enough  and  to  spare  they  seem  at  times  to  have 
extended  to  strangers.  But  as  in  the  course  of  years  the 
same  family  again  and  again  visited  the  same  spot,  and  as 
it  there  from  time  to  time  erected  conveniences  for  its 
herdsmen  and  cattle  and  dug  wells  and  planted  groves,  it 
began  to  look  on  the  tract  it  usually  occupied  as  its  coun- 
try, to  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  it,  and  to  regard  any 
attempt  to  settle  upon  it  as  an  intrusion  to  be  repelled.  In 
this  state  of  things,  where  every  body  arrogates  a  right 
which  no  one  acknowledges,  i.e.  where  he  who  invades 
claims  an  equal  right  with  and  denies  the  exclusive  right 
of  him  who  defends,  such  quarrels  as  these  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  must  often  take 
place,  though  they  will  rarely  be  pacified  by  so  equitable 
a  decision  as  that  of  Abimelech's,  a  decision  which  in  fact 
recognizes  a  new  order  of  things  by  admitting  that  occu- 
pancy constitutes  a  title  to  property. 

"Wherefore  he  called  that  place  Beersheba".  This 
name  has  two  significations,  and  both  of  them  applicable 
to  the  spot  where  this  transaction  took  place ; — it  signifies 
either  the  "  well  of  the  oath",  or  the  «  well  of  the  Seven".80 

™  As  may  be  gathered  from  c.        M  Marginal  reading,  and  Mi- 
xx  iii,  Gen.,  and  see  observation  on    chaelis'  Commentary  ad  h.  1. 
▼.  17,  intra. 
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Verse  33.  Abraham  plants  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and 
calls  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  law81  forbids 
the  Hebrews  to  "  plant  a  grove  or  any  trees  near  unto  the 
altar  of  the  Lord".  But  why  we  would  naturally  inquire 
was  that  prohibited  to  the  descendants  which  was  permitted 
to  the  ancestor  ?  Moses  perhaps  desired  to  distinguish  the 
service  offered  to  his  God  from  that  offered  to  the  neigh- 
bouring idols,  particularly  Baal.83  Perhaps  also  he  feared 
to  call  around  the  altar  of  God  a  crowd  of  idle  devotees, 
who  would  come  there  not  to  worship  but  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  whom  the  cool  and  pleasant  shade  would  soon 
allure  to  all  sorts  of  licentious  freedoms.  And  perhaps 
too,  as  we  have  before  observed,  he  conceived  that  if  Israel 
were  allowed  at  will  to  raise  altars  and  to  plant  groves  the 
unity  of  God  would  be  forgotten  and  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct God  would  possess  every  shrine. 

But  why  should  Abraham  build  altars  and  plant  groves? 
Wherever  Abraham's  tent  was,  there  was  Jehovah;  and 
whatever  altars  he  raised,  he  raised  them  still  to  one  and 
the  same  Deity.  But  when  Abraham's  descendants  had 
grown  into  a  people,  though  Jehovah  might  accompany 
them  as  a  people  in  their  wanderings,  he  could  not  rest  in 
every  tent,  he  chose  therefore  an  ark  for  his  dwelling,  and 
afterwards  a  temple,  whence  he  overlooked  if  he  could  not 
occupy  the  whole  land. 

"  And  Abraham  called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  everlasting  God",  i.e.  there  invoked  or  prayed  to  the 
everlasting  God.88  But  while  we  give  the  probable  and 
perhaps  original  meaning  of  this  form  of  expression,  we 
must  not  omit  to  note  a  superstition  seemingly  connected 
with  it  and,  though  possibly  borrowed  from  some  neigh- 
bouring nation,  obtaining  among  the  Jews.  With  them 
then  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  not  like  any  other  word, 
a  mere  sound  to  which  common  consent  had  given  a  par- 
ticular signification,  but  it  was  a  word  which  partook  of 

81  Deut.  xvi,  21.  nominatissimus  et  laudatissimus. 

**  Judges  iii,7;  2  Kings xvii,16.  ...8ic  invocare  nomen  Domini, di- 

88  "  Redundare  dicitur  nomen  ligere  nomen  Domini,  psallere  no- 

in  phrasi,  nomen  Dei,  h.e.  ipse  De-  mini  Dei,  est  verum  Deum  invo- 

us.... Alii  hypallagen  hie  ponunt;  care,  diligere,  laudare." — Gla&sii 

nomen  Dei,  h.e.  Deus  noininis  seu  Philol.  Sacra,  torn,  i,  lib.  iii,p.  671. 
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the  nature  and  power  of  the  Being  it  was  employed  to  de- 
note.    It  was 

I.  A  holy  word  consecrated  and  applicable  only  to 
God  :M  a  word  not  to  be  lightly  uttered  and  not  to  be 
uttered  by  profane  lips  nor  to  profane  ears,86  indeed  it  could 
be  pronounced  only  in  God's  temple  on  the  day  of  purifi- 
cation and  when  the  high  priest  entered  into  the  holy  of 
holies.80 

ii.  A  word  of  power.  It  is  presented  to  us  as  the  great 
centre  round  which  all  things  pressed,  on  which  all  things 
depended :  it  controlled  all  spirits  and  had  sovereign  au- 
thority over  all  creatures,  it  ruled  in  fact  the  universe.87 

84  Exodus  xx,  7.  In  the  Parsee  ytarov  fofkv. — Plato,  v.  ii,  p.  12. 

faith,  among  the  sins  enumerated  And  the  Australians  (Strzeleski,  p. 

in  the  Patet  de  l'lran,  is  this :  339)  "  never  name  the  deity  in 

"Pour  avoir  donne  le  nom  des  their  vernacular  language." 

Izeds  aux  Dews,  et  celui  des  Dews  M  "La  loi  defend  de  prononcer 

aux  Izeds." — Zend,  vol.  ii,  p.  46.  ce  grand  nom,  excepte  dans  son 

Is  not  this  very  nearly  the  Jewish  temple,  lorsque  le  souverain  sacri- 

law  of  blasphemy,  according  to  ficateur  entrait  dans  le  lieu  tres- 

Maimonides  ?     "Quicunque  con-  saint  au  jour  des  propitiations.*' — 

fitetur  idolorum   cultum  verum  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  iii, 

esse,  etiamsi  ipse  idolis  non  servat,  chap,  xiii,  §  5. 

certe  ille  abnegat  et  blasphemat  *"  The  cabbalists  of  the  name 

nomen  honorabile  ac  formiaabile."  Jehovah.  "  Ce  nom  a  une  autorite" 

— De  Idolat.,  chap,  ii,  §  9,  Voss's  souyeraine  sur  toutes  les  creatures, 

translation ;  and  see,  for  traces  of  C'est  lui  qui  gouverne  le  monde 

the  same  superstition,  Koran,  vol.    par  sa  puiBsance Le  nom  de 

i, chap,  vii,  p.  201-202, Sale's  trans-  J6hovah  influe  sur  les  autres  noma 

lation.  et  surnoms ;  il  se  fait  une  impres- 

89  Philo  regards  Jehovah  as  a  sion  de  ces  noms  sur  les  princes 

name :  'O  /wots  to«?  Ara  «ai  y\*rra*  qui  en  dependent,  et  des  princes 

ffwpif  icticaBaptiwois  Btfut  axovtiv  ntu  sur  les  nations  qui  viveut  sous  leur 

Af7civ  cv  hyiois-  oAA?  Vou&m  to  wapa-  protection." — Basnage,  id.  ib.    In 

war  ovfepov,  etc.    De  Vita  Mosis,  the  Zend  creed  also,  Ormuzd  thus 

lib.  iii,  p.  68 1,  Paris  edit.    Jose-  addresses   Zoroaster  :    "  Si  vous 

phus  also  narrates,  that  when  Mo-  voulez  rendre  malades  et  briser  les 

ses  asks  the  name  of  Qod — *o  0«os  Dews  hommes,  les  magiciens,  etc., 

fiffMuitfi  -njr  laurov  vpwnjyopuw,  ov  prononcez  et  recitez    mon   nom 

vpofpow  «it  aripwvovt  waptKlhxKTav  dans  toute  son  etendue,"  etc.— 

vtpc  lis  ov  moi  0</us  tcvtiv. — Antiq.,  Iescht  d'Ormuzd,  Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p. 

vol.  ii,  c.  xii,  §  4.    Among  the  146-8.    In  the  Brahminical  faith 

Egyptians  this  superstition  seems  similarly,  "the  triliteral  monosyl- 

to  have  obtained : — Vide  Herod.,  lable  is  an  emblem  of  the  Supreme 

lib.  ii,  §  61,  170,  etc.   Among  the    All  rites  ordained  in  the  Ve- 

Greeks  to  some  extent,  Socrates    da pass  away,  but  that  which 

in  the  Philebus  utters  the  names  passes  not  away  is  the  syllable  Om, 

of  the  gods  tremblingly :  To  SVor  the  symbol  of  God,"  etc. — Menu, 

8«©t  mi  wpos  ra  ton?  0w  oropara  oimc  ii,  §  84-85 ;  and  the  Agni  Puran 

coti  ««r*  artpmvop  oAAa  «coa  tow  pc -  assures  the  faithful  that  he  who 
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And  in.  A  word  which  could  be  replaced  by  no  other 
word ;  it  was  therefore  untranslateable  and  unchangeable ; 
his  name  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Deity  as  his  attributes, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  was  considered  essential  to  his  true 
service.88 

With  the  reverence  formerly  and  indeed  still  paid  to  the 
divine  names  we  may  connect  several  superstitions  once 
current,  and  the  traces  of  which  are  to  this  day  to  be  found 
among  us.     And 

1st.  Because  the  names  given  to  the  Deity  were  names 
revealed  by  the  Deity  himself  and  revealed  only  after  long 
ages,  and  as  they  were  moreover  names  seldom  pronounced, 
men  concluded  that "  the  gods  delighted  in  privacy  and  in 
the  concealment  of  their  names".89 

Sndly.  Because  a  certain  power  was  attached  to  the  re- 
vealed names  of  the  Deity,  a  similar  power  was  naturally 
enough  extended  to  all  revealed  words,  independently  of 
their  meaning,  used  in  the  divine  service.  Hence  the 
moral  and  even  sometimes  physical  power  supposed  to  re- 
side in  certain  holy  books  which  men  are  ordained  to  read 
or  to  copy,90  and  in  formulary  prayers  which  among  some 

"  repeats  at  morning,  noon  and  also  Philostratus  Vita  Apoll.  iii, 

evening,  thy  sacred  names,  0  Dur-  40,  and  iy,  15  ;  Jamblichus,  de 

ga,  shall  assuredly  obtain  all  his  Mysteriis,  chap,  v,  §  8 ;  and  Bas- 

wishes." — Kennedy,  Hind.  Myth.,  nage,  ut  sup. :  "  On  voit  par-la 

p.  439,  note.    See  also  account  of  qu'il  est  de  la  derniere  importance 

the  Padma  Purana,  Wilson's  Pref.  de  savoir  la  signification  des  noma 

to  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  20.  que  Dieu  porte,  puisque  en  s'y 

88  Of  the  names  of  God,  Agrippa  trompant  on  se  damneroit  au  lieu 

(de  Occul.  Phil.,  lib.  iii,  chap,  zi,  de  se  sauver." 

p.  288-9,  fol.  1533) :   "  Heec  sunt  *  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  viii, 

occulta, abscondita  de  quibus  dim-  p.  425 ;  Judges  ziii,  18;  and  note, 

cillimum  est  adferre  judicium  et  supra,  from  Agrippa. 

completam  tradere  scientiam,  nee  *°  Such  books  are  the  Vedas, 

in  ulla  alia  lingua  quam  in  He-  and  see  Menu  xi,  31-34 ;  the  Zen- 

braica  intelligi  et  doceri  possunt,"  davesta,  the  Chinese  Kings  (Mem. 

etc.    And  again :  "There  are  cer-  Chin., vol.  ix,  p.  350),  the  Dordshe- 

tain  names,  says  Psellus,  among  Dshodbo  of  the  Kalmucks,  of  which 

all  nations,  delivered  to  them  by  books  Pallas  tells  us, "Deren Kraft 

God,  which  have  an  unspeakable  auch  ruchlose  Seelen  yon  denen 

power  in  Divine  rites ;  change  not  verdienten  Strafen  befreyt,  wenn 

these  into  the  Greek  dialect,  for  sie  dieselben  in  ihrem  Leben  fleis- 

they  are  then  ineffectual." — Stan-  sig    gelesen  oder   abgeschrieben 

ley,  Hist.  Phil.,  part  xix,  p.  47 ;  oder  auch  bey  sich  getragen  ha- 

Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  Oracles  ben." — Reise,  vol.  i,  p.  349. 
of  Zoroaster,  No,  155,  p.  271.  See 
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people  to  be  efficacious  must  be  recited,  while  among  others 
it  is  sufficient  to  swallow  them  in  pills  or  roll  them  round 
on  cylinders.91 

Srdly.  Because  on  account  of  age  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son these  revealed  words  became  generally  unintelligible, 
men  began 

1st.  To  look  on  obscurity,  unintelligibleness  as 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  divine  language. 
Because  God  spake  darkly,  they  heard  God's  voice 
in  unknown  tongues  and  in  the  cries  of  madmen 
and  the  babblings  of  idiots.  They  went  at  length 
so  far  as  to  hold  idiotcy  as  something  sacred,  and 
its  prayers  as  more  especially  efficacious.93    And 

2ndly.  To  give  over  the  interpretation  of  the 
divine  language  to  a  particular  set  of  men,  priests, 
who  made  that  language  essential,  and  confined  it, 
to  the  priestly  office,  and  who  thus  raised  themselves 
to  the  dignity  of  alearned  and  separate  class, — which 
while  it  pursued  all  plans  for  its  own  aggrandizement, 
at  the  same  time  gave  a  certain  developement  and 
consistency  to  the  doctrines  it  professed  to  teach.98 

•l  They  may  be  recited  without  this  principle  still  further :  Hue 
any  attention  to,  or  knowledge  of,  says,  when  sick,  they  swallow  the 
their  contents,  as  when  they  are  medicine  or  the  prescription  in- 
recited  in  a  language  with  which  differently, 
one  is  unacquainted, — as  in  the  M  Idiotcy  is  held  sacred  through- 
Romish  liturgy.  Schlosser  says,  out  the  East.  In  Africa,  at  Loan- 
"that  the  prayers  of  the  Yeaas  go,  "Les  Albinos,"  according  to 
may  be  read  indifferently,  back-  De  Pauw,  "font  la  priere  devant 
wards  or  forwards, — in  the  words  le  roi ;  cette  mode  si  choquante  de 
is  the  magic  power." — Indien,  §  2;  faire  reciter  les  prieres  par  des  im- 
Gesch.  d.  Alt.  Welt,  vol.  L  Menu  becilles  vient  de  l'opinion  qu'on  a 
says:  "This  holy  scripture,  the  de  leur  saintete." — Americains, 
Veda,  is  a  sure  refuge  even  for  vol.  ii,  p.  20.  A  modification  of 
those  who  understand  not  its  mean-  this  superstition  existed  also  in 
ing"  (vi,  84).  See  also  Asiatic  Re-  Greece. 

searches,  vol.  viii,  p.  389.    The  n  Thus  in  Egypt  the  language 

pills  and  cylinders,  certainly  an  and  alphabet  in  use  among  the 

improvement  on  this  sort  of  for-  priests  were  sacred,  and  known  to 

mulary  service,  are  used  by  the  them  only.  (Warburton,  Div.  Leg., 

Kalmucks. — Pallas,  Reise,  vol.  i,  ii,  97, 132 ;  Diod.,  i,  §  81 ;  Herod., 

S.  357.    In  Africa  the  Mohamme-  ii,  c.  36.)  In  Peru  the  language  of 

an  negroes  carefully  wash  any  the  Tncas  was  peculiar  to  them- 

parchment  or  other  substance  on  selves,  though  already  forgotten 

which  is  written  the  name  of  God  in  the  time  of  Garcilasso  de  Vega 

or  sentence  of  the  Koran,  and  then  who  wrote  but  half  a  century  after 

drink  the  water.  The  Tartars  carry  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
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In  this  chapter,  verse  1  and  verses  83, 84,  bear  the  name 
of  Jehovah. 

Verse  1,  "And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said", 
etc.  declares  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Jeho- 
vah, in  c.  xviii :  "  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee,  and 
Sarah  shall  have  a  son." 

Verses  33,  34,  Eichhorn94  regards  as  a  supplement  to  the 
history  of  Abraham's  sojourn  among  the  Philistines.  Is 
not  however  verse  38  one  of  those  verses  which  identify 
Jehovah  with  the  Elohim,  which  make  of  them  one  and 
the  same  being  ?  a  sort  of  verse  which,  even  supposing 
Eichhorn's  view  of  the  two  original  narratives  to  be  cor- 
rect, must  occasionally  have  been  met  with  if  not  in  the 
Elohim,  at  least  in  the  Jehovah,  narrative  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  written  with  the  name 
Elohim  and  refers  to  and  continues  the  previous  Elohim 
narrative.  Thus  the  second  verse  relates  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Elohim  promise  in  chapter  xvii,  21 ;  while 
verses  8,  4,  5  tell  us  of  the  name  Abraham  gave  to  his  new- 
born son  and  of  that  son's  circumcision  when  he  was  eight 
days  old  and  of  the  age  of  Abraham  at  that  time,  and  they 
stand  in  connexion  respectively  with  verses  19,  12,  and  24 
of  chapter  xvii.  From  verse  22  to  32  inclusive  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  chapter  xx,  and  the  covenant  there  made  is 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  the  permission  which  Abime- 
lech  gave  to  Abraham,  to  dwell  where  it  pleased  him  (chap. 
xx,  15). 

In  this  Elohim  narrative  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 

(Hist.  d.  Yncai,  liv.  vii.)    In  our  tional  exercises  is  different  from 

day,  of  India  the  sacred  language  that  of  ordinary  life.    In  some 

is  the  Sanscrit  known  to  the  Bran-  places  the  religious  language  seems 

mins ;   of  the  Farsis,  the  Zend  to  have  been  retained  though  its 

known  to  the  Mobeds ;  of  the  Jews,  meaning  was  lost,  as  in  several  of 

the  Hebrew  known  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Sandwich  Islands.  (Vide  W. 

In  Bali "  the  Kawi  is  the  language  Humboldt,  Kawi  Sprache,  Einleit. 

of  religion  and  law"  (Raffles, Java,  p.  iii,  §  1),  in  Samothrace  (Diod. 

i,  41 1),  and  in  Abyssinia,  Oeez,  a  v,  §  47),  and  in  two  towns  of  Ly- 

dialect  of  the  Semitic,  is  the  Ian*  dia  (Pausanias,  v,  27,  §  3).    I  pre- 

guage  appropriated  to  the  holy  sume,  because  the  priesthood  in 

books  (Oesenius,  JSthiopen  et  Am-  these  places  were  elected  from 

arische  Sprache,  in  Ersch  et  Gru-  among  the  people,  not  educated 

ber  Enc.)     And  in  Otaheite,  ac-  and  ordained  for  the  office, 

cording  to  Cook  (Kerr's  Collection,  M  Einleitung  in  d.  Alt.  Test., 

xiv,  p.  59),  the  language  of  devo-  §  416. 
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etymology  of  the  name  of  a  place,  Beersheba ;  and  also  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  Isaac  (verse  6).  Eichhorn  says 
that  the  etymology  here  given  to  the  name  of  Isaac  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  presented  by  the  Jehovah  author,  chap, 
xviii,  15. 

We  may  observe  also  that  the  events  relating  to  Hagar 
in  this  chapter  very  nearly  resemble  those  already  narrated 
by  the  Jehovah  record  in  chapter  xvi.  Are  the  two  nar- 
ratives but  different  traditions  of  one  and  the  same  event  ? 

With  the  banishment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  the 
house  of  Abraham  we  may  connect  the  conduct  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  return  from  captivity  to  their  strange  wives 
and  such  as  were  born  of  them.  They  put  them  away  by 
the  counsel  of  Ezra  and  put  them  away  according  to  the 
law  (Ezra  x,  8). 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  Deity  in  this  chapter  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  one  among  the  very  few  that  occurred 
during  the  day-time,  and  that  of  those  few  two  occurred  to 
Hagar. 


« 
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GENESIS  xxn,  1-24. 

Verses  1-14.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  child-sacrifices,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  books  of  the  law,1  were  frequent 
in  both  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  states.  How  did 
they  originate  there?  Because  the  Phoenician  historian 
Sanchoniatho  speaks  of  them  as  sanctioned  by  high  anti- 
quity, and  cites  the  first  Phoenician  king,  the  deified  Chro- 
nos,  as  solemnly  sacrificing  his  only  son  in  order  to  save 
his  country  from  peril :  Marsham*  concludes  that  they  were 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  and  that  Abraham  in  his 
resolve  to  sacrifice  Isaac  was  probably  but  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  his  neighbours ;  and  we  may  then  inter- 
pret the  legend  thus — "  God  did  tempt  Abraham".  Abra- 
ham saw  the  heathen  around  him  bringing  to  their  altars, 
not  merely  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  and  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  but  even  their  children ;  and  ashamed  of  his 

1  Leviticus  xx,  2-4.  The  Ara-  pat,  ro  iryawrifitpop  rw  riitwr,  rmn 
bians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  Kparowras  v  voAcws  if  *$rovt  «<s  o-fa. 
sacrificed,  by  burying  alive,  their  ynv  c  v-ifttftorat  \vrpov  rots  rt/uipoit  Sax- 
daughters. — Prelim.  Dis.  to  Ko-  funri*  KarfCfparrotno  8e  ol  fttSoporoi 
ran.  fiver  urns.     Kpovos  tow*,  bv  ol  touri- 

*  According  to  Marsham,  Canon.  «# r  Ia  wpocaryoptvowri,  &a<n\*ww  rip 

Chron.,  Secul.  v :  "  Ferialis  iste  sa-    x«P«r faov  cx«v  fioroyoy,  bv  Sm 

crificandi  ritus  Abrahami  tempo-  rovro  Uovt  c«aAot/r..  ..furfoiw  cc 

ribus  vetustior  erat ;  Philo-Bybli-  »0AfMov  niyurr**  KcrrfiAqforSr  t*f 

us,  ex  Sanchoniathone,  ad  ipsum  x»par,0ariA<K»«o*pi|ra<rxwtOTtroi' 

Saturnum  refert."    The  words  of    bww «aT«6i*rc.— Marsham,    Ca- 

Philo  however  scarcely  go  so  far  non.  Chron.,  sec.  v,  who  quotes  the 

as  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this  passage  from  Philo-Byblicus  at 

rite  to  Saturn.    They  are :  Edos  ijr  length ;  and  see  in  Chronicles  the 

tow  iraAouou  w  reus  fityaXais  <rvfi<t>o-  sacrifice  which  the  king  of  Moab 

pais  w  Kirivrwr  cam  rrfs  warr*p  <p$o-  offers  of  his  son. 
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own  prudent  devotion,  his  own  petty  offerings,  in  very 
perplexity  of  soul  he  asked  himself,"  Do  I  love  my  God  less 
than  these  people  their  idols  ?  Am  I  capable  of  so  terrible 
a  sacrifice  ?"  At  length  he  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Elohim  demanding  his  son,  and  without  hesitation  and 
cheerfully  he  proceeds  to  offer  him  up  on  the  appointed 
mountain. 

But  the  strictly  orthodox8  reject  this  interpretation.  As 
the  Greek  grammarians  found  the  germs  of  all  knowledge 
in  the  poems  of  Homer,  so  they  find  the  origin  of  all  reli- 
gious rites  in  the  Bible.  They  will  not  besides  allow  the 
holy  men  of  antiquity  to  have  been  swayed  by  any  natural 
influences ;  they  assail  therefore  the  authority  of  Sancho- 
niatho,  they  point  to  the  many  centuries  which  separated 
him  from  Abraham,  and  dwell  on  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion of  all  mythological  story.  Or  with  a  total  disregard 
for  all  those  differences  of  position,  habits  and  conduct 
distinguishing  even  to  contrast  Chronos  from  the  Jewish 
patriarch,  they  insist  on  some  two  or  three  points  of  resem- 
blance between  these  national  heroes,  and  confirming  their 
views  by  arguments  drawn  from  an  ever-accommodating 
etymology,4  they  conclude  that  they  were  in  fact  one  and 
the  8ame  person,  and  that  the  unconsummated  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  the  origin  and  prototype  of  all  child-sacrifices. 

Look  on  the  authority  of  Sanchoniatho  as  null,  and  leave 
to  the  orthodox  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  extracted 
from  the  subtleties  of  etymology :  yet  when  you  remember 
that  four  hundred  years  after  the  events  recorded  in  this 
chapter  child-sacrifices  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ca- 
naan, you  surely  cannot  account  for  them  by  pretending 
the  example  of  Abraham.  For,  maugre  all  the  sophistries 
of  Satan,5  is  it  conceivable  that  a  sacrifice  so  silently  re- 
solved upon  and  so  unostentatiously  prepared,  and  which 
too  at  the  moment  of  execution  was  so  solemnly  and  strik- 

8  Tide  Witsius,  iEgypt.,  lib.  iii,  the  only  son  of  II,  closely  resem- 

c.  vii ;  Buddceus.  Hist.  Vet.  Test.,  bles  the  epithet  applied  to  Isaac, 

Par.  i,  Sect,  iii,  §  v,  etc.  "  fohid" — Genesis  xxii,  2.     Vide 

4  For  "II"  or  "II us",  the  name  Marsham,  ut  supra,  Witsius,  Bud- 

the  Phoenicians  gave  Chronos,  they  dssus,  Scaliger,  De  Em.  Tern,  in 

read  "Sarmel";  and  they  observe  Frag.,  p.  48. 

that  the  name  "Jeud",  given  to  *  Witsius,  JSgypt.,  lib.  iii,  c.  vii. 
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ingly  prevented,  should  ever  have  induced  a  strange  though 
neighbouring  people  to  an  imitation  of  it — to  adopt  it  into 
their  rites  ?  Surely  the  whole  tale  would  have  had  fox 
them  quite  another  moral.  It  seems  then  that,  though  the 
argument  of  Marsham  is  certainly  not  conclusive,  the  con- 
jecture of  his  antagonists  is  altogether  improbable. 

But  again,  as  history  records  many  instances  of  child* 
sacrifice,  Jewish6  and  Christian  authors  have  remarked  that 
Abraham,  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  in  obedience  to 
his  God's  command  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
habits  and  opinions  and  those  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, prepared  to  offer  up  his  beloved  Isaac  a  holocaust  to 
the  Elohim,  but  that  all  others  who  have  similarly  devoted 
their  children  to  death  have  done  so  under  the  compulsion 
of  force  or  from  the  fear  of  public  disgrace  or  out  of  re- 
spect to  old  national  customs  or  because  they  thus  hoped 
to  avert  the  divine  wrath.  In  short  they  will  have  it  that 
Abraham  was  influenced  by  the  best  and  purest,  and  his 
imitators  only  by  low  and  most  unworthy,  motives. 

Can  it  be  that  the  heathen  is  always  a  bad  man  ?  Is  his 
heart  never  elevated  to  noble  thought  ?  Are  sin  and  crime 
lovely  in  his  eyes,  his  portion  and  his  heritage  ?  Are 
goodness  and  greatness  the  attributes  of  a  creed  and  not  of 
Humanity  ? — They  who  sacrificed  their  children  spared  not 
their  own  bodies.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  their  barbaric 
faith  they  brought  to  their  gods  what  was  dearest  to  their 
own  souls :  they  loved  their  children  much,  but  they  loved 
their  religion  more.  They  were  bound  to  their  idols  by  so 
faithful  a  service,  that  in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  evi- 
dence their  devotion  by  the  torture  of  their  mere  flesh 
they  added  to  it  a  torture  of  their  affections,  and  with 
hearts  beating  fearfully  they  looked  on  while  the  most  loved 
of  their  sons  died  the  cruel  death  by  fire.  Their  under- 
standings were  in  fault,  not  their  hearts ;  and  they  were 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  not  little  or  selfish  men.7 

6  Philo-Judseus,  quoted  in  Wit-  suredly  be  practised,  as  by  Vol- 
sius,  ut  supra.  taire's  faquir,  "pour  la  consider*- 

7  Self-torment  may  no  doubt  be  tion".  But  why  dwell  on  the 
as  vulgar  as  self-indulgence,  and  possibly  low  motives  of  men?  they 
indeed  wherever  it  is  evidence  of  will  not  make  us  great  and  good, 
a  religious  virtue,  it  will  most  as-  — that  we  can   only  become  by 
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But  to  turn  to  more  important  matters.  Is  the  command 
here  attributed  to  the  Elohim  such  an  one  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  Deity  ?  The  man  who  in  our  day  ventured 
to  sacrifice  his  child  in  honour  of  his  God  would  be  unani- 
mously condemned  to  either  a  madhouse  or  the  gallows. 
In  Abraham's  time  however  another  morality,  other  views 
prevailed ;  the  child  was  then  the  slave,  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  father,  who  in  his  turn  was  the  slave8  and 
property  of  the  Deity.  But  the  Elohim  demands  of  Abra- 
ham his  son's  life.  If  now  we  bear  in  mind  that  over  his 
son's  life  Abraham  has  uncontrolled  power, — that  he  may 
without  infringing  any  known  law  condemn  whenever  he 
pleases  it  that  son  to  death, — we  must  allow  that  this  right 
and  power,  held  be  it  remembered  of  his  God,  he  may  at 
any  time  be  called  upon  to  exercise  at  his  God's  request; 
and  that,  should  such  a  request  be  ever  made,  in  his  eyes 
no  improbable  event,  the  same  sense  of  duty  which  induced 
him  to  deliver  Hagar  and  her  yet  unborn  child  into  the 
hands  of  Sarah  will  then  compel  him  to  yield  up  his  much- 
loved  son  to  his  own  and  that  son's  Lord  and  Master,  the 
Elohim.  A  sense  of  duty  is  the  great  dominating  princi- 
ple of  Abraham's  life ;  it  constitutes  his  claim  to  our  love 
and  admiration. 

But  is  the  command  here  attributed  to  the  Elohim  such 
an  one  as  we  might  expect  from  the  Deity  ?  If  we  regard 
the  code  of  morals  to  which  we  own  obedience  as  valid  and 
binding,  because  it  declares  the  will  of  the  Deity  made 
known  to  us  by  some  especial  revelation, — then  because  its 
several  precepts  are,  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  concerned, 
arbitrary,  and  to  be  obeyed  not  examined,  they  may  just 
as  well  be  precepts  enjoining  one  course  of  conduct  as  an- 
other ;  and  because  they  owe  their  force  to  a  particular 
revelation,  they  may  be  either  partially  or  entirely  super- 
keeping  ever  before  our  eyes  the  capricious  and  arbitrary,  and  we 
few  great  whose  lives  were  in  obey  commands  not  a  law.Through- 
harmony  with  their  soul's  excel-  out  this  tale  I  see  Abraham  giv- 
lence.  ing  proofs  of  unconditional  obedi- 

8  Our  religion  reduces  us  to  a  ence,  the  slave-service.  But  where, 
condition  of  slavery  when  our  God  I  every  moment  ask  myself,  is  that 
has  the  character  and  feelings  of  faith  which  St.  Paul  so  highly 
an  individual ;  because  he  is  then    prized  ? 
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seded  by  further  such*  revelations ;  and  this  command  of 
the  Elohim  we  may  consequently  view  as  possible  and  even 
natural.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  our  moral  code  expresses 
the  will  of  God  as  read  in  the  principles  of  our  nature: 
then,  as  its  precepts  are  rational  and  universal,  a  revelation 
made  to  Humanity,  they  can  be  altered  by  no  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  an  individual  but  only  by  one  made  to  man- 
kind, i.e.  they  can  be  altered  only  by  a  change  in  the  laws 
of  our  nature ;  and  no  command  opposed  to  these  pre- 
cepts can  be  conceived  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
Deity. 

But  may  not  such  a  change  have  taken  place  in  the  laws 
of  our  nature  ?  If  we  compare  the  morality  of  any  ancient 
nation  with  that  of  some  living  people  of  about  the  same 
degree  of  civilization,  we  find  that  in  both  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  moral  obligations  obtains.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  Arabs,  New  Zealanders,  and  Africans 
are  differently  constituted  from  ourselves,  that  they  are 
beings  of  another  kind ;  on  the  contrary  we  feel  that  the 
differences  between  them  and  us  are  accidental  merely  and 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  our  more  extended  knowledge 
and  habits  of  more  continued  reflection.  Why  then  apply 
another  principle  to  the  Abrahamic  times  ? 

But  may  not  the  Deity  for  man's  sake  accommodate  his 
laws  to  man's  state  ?  Man  (so  Providence  has  ordered  it, 
for  so  history  and  observation  teach  us)  accommodates 
God's  laws  to  himself.  But  if  we  once  suppose  that  God's 
laws  are  now  not  merely  subjectively  but  positively  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  were  in  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  Abraham's  time  for  example,  then  if  we  would  be 
consequent  we  must  also  suppose  that  these  laws  have  been 
continually  changing  as  man  has  advanced  in  the  career  of 
civilization.  But  because  man  has  so  advanced  not  in  one 
great  body, — because  many  and  populous  nations,  the  great 
crowd,  have  either  lagged  in  the  rear  or  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism, 
— then  these  laws  have  in  fact  been  changed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  leaders  of  their  race,  and  because  they  are 
unfitted  for,  have  been  so  changed  to  the  great  detriment 
of,  the  great  mass  of  men.     The  supposition  is  absurd. 
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"  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac".  Josephus 
assures  us  that  at  this  time  Isaac  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age ;  while  Michaelis9  argues  that  he  must  have  been  a 
mere  child,  or  that  he  never  would  have  tamely  submitted 
to  be  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar  by  so  aged  a  man  as  his 
father,  but  would  have  defended  his  life.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  judge  others  by  ourselves.  We  forget  that  the  mora- 
lity of  Abraham  was  the  morality  of  his  family ;  that  the 
rights  he  claimed  over  his  children  his  children  readily 
allowed ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  no  way  improbable  that 
the  son  was  as  zealous  in  his  duties  as  the  father,  as  ready 
to  obey  and  suffer.10  The  reasoning  of  Michaelis  is  the 
reasoning  of  irreligion  and  selfishness.  Besides,  though 
we  have  no  "  Time's  Telescope"  reaching  back  to  these 
distant  centuries,  yet  when  we  compare  the  child-like 
weakness,  the  helplessness  of  Ishmael  in  the  desert  with  the 
bold  bearing  and  the  physical  strength  here  displayed  by 
Isaac,  we  must  conclude  that  as  the  former  was  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  the  latter  could  not  be  far  short  of  man. 

"  Get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah";  the  upland  high- 
land, and  into  that  part  of  it  the  Jews  say  in  which  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built,11  and  into  that  part  of  it  say 
the  Samaritans  on  which  stood  their  temple,18  Mount  Ge- 
rizim.  The  land  Moriah  seems  a  designation  so  indefinite 
that  we  may  place  the  sacrifice  just  where  it  most  suits  us. 

Verse  5.  "  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship  and 
come  again  to  you".  Voltaire13  here  accuses  Abraham  of 
a  falsehood :  Michaelis14  justifies  him  by  supposing  that  he 
went  forth  to  sacrifice  his  son  fully  convinced  that  God 
would  immediately  restore  that  son  to  life,  and  that  they 
would  together  again  descend  the  mountain  and  return 


9  Comment,  ad  h.  1. 

10  The  Koran — I  do  not  quote 
it  as  an  authority,  but  to  show  the 
sentiments  of  a  people  who  hold 
paternal  authority  in  high  respect 
— takes  the  same  view  of  the  case. 
It  makes  Abraham  to  say  to  Isaac : 
"  0  my  son.  verily  I  saw  in  a  dream 
that  I  should  offer  thee  in  sacrifice ; 
consider  therefore  what  thou  art 


of  opinion  I  should  do."  He  an- 
swered, "0  my  father,  do  what 
thou  art  commanded ;  thou  shalt 
find  me  a  patient  person." — Vol. 
ii,  c.  xzxvii,  p.  301. 

11  Vide  Geographical  Index,  No. 
Ill  and  330. 

u  Vid.  Clarke's  Travels,iv,c.vii. 

u  Notes  de  la  Gentae,  ad  h.  c. 

14  Comment,  ad  h.  1. 
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home  together.  Is  it  possible  that  Abraham  had  any  such 
conviction  ?  he  but  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  God  and 
asked  no  questions, — and  if  he  told  his  servants  "I  and  the 
lad  go  yonder  and  come  again",  he  did  it  not  with  any  in- 
tention to  deceive  them,  but  merely  because  he  wished 
them  to  understand  that  they  were  to  await  his  return.15 

Verse  14.  "And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Jehovah-Jireh".  Here  Jerusalem  was  afterwards  built. 
"  According  to  the  Rabbins  its  name  was  compounded  of 
Jireh  and  Salem.  The  first  was  a  name  given  by  Abra- 
ham to  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  son ; 
and  the  latter,  say  they,  was  the  name  given  to  the  royal 
station  of  Melchizedek,  i.e.  Shem ;  now  God,  being  unwil- 
ling to  offend  either  of  these  patriarchs  by  adopting  one 
name  only,  combined  them,  whence  Jerusalem".16  From 
the  narrative  itself  who  could  ever  have  guessed  that  Abra- 
ham was  near  any  inhabited  place  ?  who  would  not  have 
thought  that  he  went  to  worship  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
the  mountain — and  that  therefore  he  refused  the  attendance 
of  even  his  own  servants  ?  But  no,  it  seems  that  here  is  a 
great  city,  a  royal  station.  Had  then  this  city,  like  those 
enchanted  palaces  in  the  olden  tales  of  chivalry,  vanished 
away  on  his  approach  with  all  its  population  and  left  behind 
nothing  but  a  barren  mountain  ?  Or  is  the  authority  of 
the  Rabbins  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  worth  just  no- 
thing? 

Verses  15-19.  Jehovah  moved  by  the  ready  obedience 
of  Abraham  repeats  and  confirms  by  an  oath  his  former 
promises.  He  gives  to  Abraham  a  posterity  numerous  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  (see  chap,  xv,  5)  and  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore  (see  chap,  xiii,  16) :  and  as  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter he  declared  that  in  Abraham  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  so  now  he  promises  that  in  his  seed  that 
blessing  shall  be  continued,  with  this  addition,  "  and  thy 

13  Roberts'  Illustration  of  Scrip-  torn' ;  and  that  this  is  applicable  to 

ture  informs  us  that  "the  people  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  conversation, 

of  the  East  never  say  as  those  of  10  Geographical  Index  to  Bible, 

England  when  taking  leave, '  I  go',  by  the  English  editor  of  Calmet, 

or  'I  am  going',  but  'I  go  and  re-  art.  Jerusalem. 
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seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies",  which  though 
it  may  answer  to  "  and  I  will  curse  him  that  curseth  thee", 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  promises. 

"  And  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies  :  and 
I  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed". 

V(B  metis  I     Where  is  the  nation  that  has  welcomed  its 

conquerors  as  a  blessing  ?     Terrible  are  the  wars  even  of 

!  civilized  people  !16  fearful  the  oppression  and  intense  the 

suffering  inflicted  by  the  best  disciplined  troops  !  And  yet 
we  fight  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  out  of  a  tender  regard 
r  for  the  interests  of  our  adversaries  and  our  own ;  we  con- 

quer and  oppress  too  with  gentle  words  on  our  lips — and 
\  yet  even  we,  though  we  regard  ourselves  as  God's  fa- 

!  vourites,  are  in  the  eyes  of  our  fallen  enemies  but  God's 

t  scourges.     Can  we  point  to  any  victory  gained  or  any 

a  conquest  achieved  by  the  chosen  posterity  of  Abraham, 

*  which  from  the  advantages  it  conferred  could  induce  in  us 

n  the  wish  to  have  been  ranged  among  the  conquered  ? 

i 

e  Verses  20-24.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  genealogi- 

;j  cal  table  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 

^  from  which  it  seems  that  Rebecca  the  future  wife  of  Isaac 

i  is  the  great-niece  of  Abraham. 


*i 


!£ 


That  part  of  this  chapter  from  verses  1  to  10  inclusive, 
which  narrates  the  vision  and  journey  of  Abraham  and  his 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  is  written  with  the 
name  Elohim :  while  all  that  from  verses  11  to  19  also  in- 
clusive, which  tells  of  the  miracle  that  stayed  his  hand,  of 
>  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  and  offered  in  the  place  of 

:  *>  Isaac  and  of  the  favour  his  ready  obedience  met  with  from 

i-  the  Deity,  is  with  a  single  exception17  (Eichhorn  supposes  it 

%r  the  fault  of  some  copyist),  written  with  the  name  Jehovah. 

i£  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  Eichhorn  connects  with  the 

i*  genealogies  in  chapter  xii,  26-32,  and  regards  them  as 

most  probably  belonging  to  the  Elohim  legend. 


♦:> 


'.&  M  Messina  but  the  other  day  wit-        1T  In  verse  12:  "For  I  know 

i*  nessed  and  enacted  horrors  which  that  thou  fearest  God".  See  Eich- 

.:•''-  recalled  to  memory  tales  of  Herod-  horn,  Einleitung  in  d.  Alt.  Test., 

&  otus  hitherto  not  credited.  (1851.)  p.  416. 
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Eichhorn  accounts  for  the  peculiar  division  of  the  nar- 
rative part  of  this  chapter  by  supposing  that  the  editor  of 
Genesis  selected  from  each  of  the  two  traditions  before 
him  those  facts  which  it  most  fully  detailed,  and  then  pub- 
lished them  in  their  present  form.  But  how  is  it  that 
he  who  has  hitherto  appeared  as  a  compiler  merely,  who 
has  so  often  and  so  studiously  repeated  himself,  should  all 
at  once  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  selector  ? 

Strange  too  it  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  sacrifice 
-—and  what  a  sacrifice  ! — is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Elohim.  But  that  sacrifice,  observe,  is  never  consum- 
mated, and  the  substituted  ram  is  offered  to  Jehovah 
With  the  help  of  a  little  etymology,  what  a  field  of  con- 
jecture one  might  disport  in ! 

That  part  of  the  narrative  written  with  the  name  Jeho- 
vah resembles  in  the  language  of  its  promises  the  traditions 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  sets  before  us  however  the  obedi- 
ence of  Abraham  as  a  new  and  powerful  motive  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  promises. 

With  this  chapter  may  we  not  connect  Leviticus  xxvii, 
28,  29,  as  in  some  measure  authorising  human  sacrifices? 
And  does  not  the  law  of  redemption  in  Numbers  xviii, 
14,  15,  imply  that  child  sacrifices  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Israelites  ?  May  not  that  law  be  the  modification 
of  a  more  cruel  custom,  and  one  acquired  during  a  resi- 
dence in  Canaan,  but  dropped  by  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  people  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt?  Compare 
Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xx,  §  xiv,  vol.  ix,  p.  40,  with  lib.  i,  §  lxxvii, 
vol.  i,  p.  230. 
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GENESIS  xxin,  1-20. 

Verse$  1-20.  Sarah  dies  at  Kirgath-arba.  Abraham 
asks  and  obtains  permission  of  its  inhabitants  to  bury  her 
there,  and  is  at  the  same  time  offered  a  place  for  her  in  any 
one  of  its  family  tombs.  On  his  expressing  a  wish  how- 
ever to  purchase  of  Ephron  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpe- 
lah,  Ephron  instantly  begs  his  acceptance  of  them  as  a 
gift,  but  eventually  estimates  their  value  at  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  about  nine  pounds  of  our  currency  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  upwards  of  fifty  according  to  Voltaire.1 
Abraham  immediately  weighs  out  and  delivers  the  money, 
and  the  land  with  the  timber  upon  it  is  transferred  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

In  reading  this  chapter  we  are  struck, 

i.  By  the  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  the  manners  with 
which  it  makes  us  acquainted.  The  regard  for  law  and 
order,  the  benevolence  and  kindness,  displayed  by  the 
several  members  of  this  most  ancient  court-baron  suffici- 
ently attest  their  advance  in  civilization — but  their  merely 
complimentary  generosity  and  their  invariable  abasement 
of  self,  coupled  with  their  exaggerated  professions  of  respect 
for  others,  induce  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that  advance  was 
altogether  in  the  right  direction.  Their  conduct  is  too 
soft  and  effeminate  for  men,  and  too  yielding  and  servile 
for  citizens ;  it  belongs  either  as  cause  or  consequence  to  a 
despotism  ;  and  their  civilization  is  in  fact  even  to  this  day 
the  civilization  of  the  oppressed  East.9 

1  Michael  is,  Comment,  ad  h.  1.,  to  1,280  livres.    Michaelis  is  the 

says  that  400  shekels  are  worth  better  authority, 
from  90  to  100  guilders ;  Voltaire        *  Roberts,  in  his  Illustrations  of 

(Notes  de  G6n. )  that  they  are  equal  Scripture,  remarks  on  this  passage, 
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ii.  By  the  legal  character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
purchase  takes  place  before  the  nobles  and  elders  assem- 
bled in  the  most  public  part  of  the  city.  The  money  of  a 
particular  standard  is  weighed  out  in  their  presence,  and 
in  their  presence  the  land  with  all  trees  and  buildings 
thereunto  belonging  is  made  over  unto  Abraham.  One 
would  almost  suppose  that  the  author  of  Genesis  had  be- 
fore him  the  original  deed  of  sale,  and  that  from  it  he  had 
extracted  the  present  chapter. 

Verse  6.  "  Hear  us,  my  lord,  thou  art  a  mighty  prin 
among  us,  a  prince  of  God".  These  words3  have  been 
brought  forward  to  show  the  greatness  of  Abraham  and  the 
important  part  he  must  have  played  in  the  traditions  of 
Canaan.  They  fairly  evince  the  consideration  in  which 
Abraham  was  held  and  probably  therefore  his  power,  no- 
thing more.  As  a  nomad  his  wealth  was  easily  estimated, 
but  as  a  nomad  he  rather  gained  acquaintance  with,  than 
was  known  to,  the  several  people  among  whom  he  dwelt ; 
and  as  a  man  he  was  of  a  character  too  unobtrusive  and 
peaceful,  too  little  connected  with  great  and  striking4  events 
— the  only  events  a  people  can  remember — to  have  attracted 
the  popular  attention.  He  is  a  patriarch — the  mythic  hero 
of  the  family ;  not  a  demigod — the  mythic  hero  of  a  nation. 

Besides,  if  the  children  of  Heth  give  Abraham  the  title 
of  mighty  prince  or  prince  of  God,  and  address  him  as  "my 

that  in  India  "respectable  people  induce  him  to  sell  the  article,  and 

are  always  saluted  with  the  digni-  he  will  take  good  care,  through 

fled  title  of  'my  lord';  hence  En-  the  servants  or  a  friend,  that  it 

glish  gentlemen  are  apt  to  suppose  shall  soon  be  in  his  house.  Should 

that  they  are  taken  for  those  of  he  however  have  no  expectation  of 

very  high  rank." "The  man  of  favour,  he  will  say  as  Ephron, 

whom  Abraham  offered  to  pur-  'the  thing  is  worth  so  much;  your 

chase  Machpelah  affected  to  give  pleasure,  my  lord.' " 

the  land And  this  fully  accords  *  Vide  Witsius,  ut  supra.    He 

with  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  uses  them  in  his  argument  to  show 
requested  to  dispose  of  a  thing  to  that  Abraham  was  raised  to  a  de- 
a  person  of  superior  rank.  Let  the  ity  by  the  Canaanites. 
latter  go  and  ask  the  price,  and  *  The  memory  of  his  interfe- 
the  owner  will  say, '  My  lord,  it  will  rence  in  favour  of  Sodom,  etc.,  ex- 
be  a  great  favour  if  you  will  take  cept  in  so  far  as  it  was  preserved 
it.'  Should  the  possessor  believe  by  his  family,  must  have  perished 
that  one  day  he  will  need  a  favour  with  Sodom, 
from  the  great  man,  nothing  will 
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lord",  Abraham  in  his  turn  frequently  bows  himself  before 
the  children  of  Heth.  This  submissive  language  on  the 
one  side  and  respectful  action  on  the  other  might  enable  a 
Marquis  de  Pisani5  or  a  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury*  or  any 
Spanish  grandee7  of  the  seventeenth  century  accurately  to 
determine  the  relative  rank  of  these  high  contracting  par- 
ties, but  as  according  to  Dr.  Johnson  there  are  points  of 
precedence  not  worth  the  settling  we  are  content  to  regard 
Abraham  and  the  Hittites  as  equals  and  as  treating  with 
each  other  as  equals.  At  the  same  time  we  may  observe 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  Hittites  as  the  equals  of 
Abraham  we  speak  of  them  not  as  individuals,  but  of 
them  as  forming  a  body,  as  collected  together  into  a  city,  a 
republic.  As  Abraham  then  is  one,  the  Hittites  many, 
may  we  not  to  this  difference  trace  the  different  forms  in 
which  they  express  their  courtesy  ?  For  an  assembly  can 
more  easily  show  its  respect  to  an  individual  by  a  compli- 
ment of  words,  an  individual  to  an  assembly  by  a  compli- 
ment of  obeisance. 

Verse  16.  '*  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  merchants".  If  this 
chapter  correctly  describes  the  customs  of  the  age  of  which 
it  speaks,  so  early  as  the  nineteenth  century  B.C.  men  had 
learned  to  accommodate  the  precious  metals  to  a  certain 
recognized  standard  and  to  look  on  them  as  a  measure  of 
value  and  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange ; 
i.e.  in  other  words,  men  had  seized  on  and  adopted  the 
first  rude  idea  of  a  metal  currency.  And  that  idea  one 
might  naturally  suppose  they  would  have  gone  on  to  deve- 
lope  and  perfect ;  that  very  soon  they  would  have  given 
to  these  metals  not  merely  a  stamp  which  made  known 
their  quality,  but  one  also  which  declared  their  weight ; 
and  that  very  soon  they  would  have  divided  them  into 
pieces  adapted  to  a  scale  of  weights  suited  to  meet  the 
wants  of  society;  i.e.  that  they  would  have  coined  and 
issued  money.     But  simple  and  evident  and  even  neces- 

5  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des  7  Vide  Memoires  de  Bassom- 
R6aux,  vol.  i.  pierre ;  account  of  the  cause  of  the 

6  Vide  his  Life  by  himself.  He  illness  and  death  of  Philip  III  of 
and  Pisani  both  set  their  lives  on  Spain.  (Petitot,  Collect,  de  Mem., 
a  point  of  precedence.  vol.  xx,  p.  228-229.) 
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sary  as  these  steps  appear,  centuries  passed  away  ere  they 
were  taken ;  for  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  coined  money  was 
not  in  use  among  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  and  as  it  is 
never  mentioned  by  Homer  it  was  probably  unknown  both 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  time  and  to  those  nations  (Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians8)  with  which  the  Greeks  were  in  habits  of 
commercial  intercourse.  The  date  given  to  its  invention 
is  about  nine  hundred  years  B.C.  How  now  account  for 
this  tardy  progress  ? 

When  the  great  mass  of  a  people  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour,  when  each  family  provides  generally  for 
its  own  wants  and  is  both  husbandman  and  manufacturer ; 
and  when  all  traffic  is  consequently  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
chants who  in  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  barter 
commodity  with  commodity,  and  who  therefore  only  in 
great  operations  among  themselves  and  with  wealthy  indi- 
viduals ever  have  recourse  to  the  precious  metals  (current 
with  the  merchant), — in  such  a  state  of  society9  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  centuries  might  elapse  ere  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  fostered  by  the  division  of  labour,  spread  itself 
among  the  masses  and  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
some  "  common  drudge  'tween  man  and  man".  To  cir- 
cumstances therefore,  and  not  to  any  slowness  of  appre- 
hension is  to  be  attributed  the  long  interval  which  passed 
away  between  the  first  appreciation  of  the  precious  metals 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  the  development  afterwards 
given  to  that  idea  by  the  coining  of  money.  Money  in 
short  is  the  invention  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  an  age, 
one  of  those  great  inventions  which  spring  out  of  the  wants 

f4%  8  Wilkinson  however  is  of  opi-  Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  309).     In  Ho- 

nion  that  the  gold  and  silver  rings  mer's  time  too  value  was  still  mea- 

painted  on  a  tomb  of  the  time  of  sured  by  oxen.  (II.  xxi,  79,  and 

Thothmes  III,  1495  b.c,  represent  more  especially  xxiii,  703,  etc.) 

the  money  of  that  epoch.  I  do  not  Similarly  in  the  early  part  of  the 

know  on  what    grounds.     Vide  middle   ages,  when    society  was 

Thebes,  p.  155.  again  reduced  to  the  family  state, 

•  The  Jews  for  instance,  so  long  money  was  rare  and  little  requir- 

as  the  family  state  existed  among  ecL      Vide  Sismondi's  Hist,  des 

them,  i.e.,  till  after  the  building  Francais,  ii,  c.  xiv.    And  to  this 

of  the  second  temple,  though  in  day  in  Syria,  Volney  asserts,  money 

habits  of  intercourse  with  the  rhoa-  is  weighed  rather  than  counted, 

nicians,  had  no  coined  money,  ac-  Vide  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 

cording  to  De  Pauw  (Kgyptiens  et  c.  xxxviii. 
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of  society  and  are  at  once  the  consequence  and  cause  of  an 
extended  commerce. 


Verse  17.  From  this  verse  it  is  pretty  clear, 
1st.  That  land  had  already  begun  to  be  enclosed,  either 
by  hedges  or  by  trees,  which  served  as  landmarks  : — "  and 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  borders  round  about". 

And  2ndly.  That  timber  was  considered  of  some  value : 
and,  as  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  transfer, 
that  it  was  not  necessarily  sold  with  the  land,  but  that  with 
the  buildings  it  was  an  article  of  special  agreement. 

Verse  18.  The  whole  of  this  transaction  is  represented 
as  taking  place  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  most  public 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  elders  or  nobles  were  most 
probably  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  square  before  the 
city  gates,  and  there  to  witness  contracts,  to  give  counsel, 
and  to  do  judgment ;  and  the  common  order  of  citizens  who 
either  happened  to  be  present  or  were  interested  in  any 
cause  then  and  there  to  be  decided  seem  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  proceedings.10 

Verse  20.  Wilkinson  says,  "  that  the  earliest  monuments 
of  Egyptian  grandeur  are  to  be  found  among  their  tombs ; 
which  were  caves  partly  natural,  partly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  They  were  situated  without  the  city,  and  at 
the  foot  of  some  hill".  Such  probably  was  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  These  caves  were  preferred  from  their  ex- 
ceeding dryness.  They  preserved  the  body  uncorrupted 
for  centuries,11  they  thus  accustomed  the  people  to  the  sight 


10  Compare  Job  xxix,  7,  and  the 
description. of  a  suit  in  Iliad,  xviii, 
497.    There : 

*0«  8c  7t porrtf 
Efer'  c«i  (torotat  ki$ms,  fepy  #in 

KVK\<p. 

Among  the  Celts  the  Druidical 
circlet  served  as  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Vide  Logan,  Scottish  Gael, 
ii,  p.  325;  and  see  also  an  account 
of  the  round  mounts  of  Wales  (To- 
land's  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  p.  194), 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Breit 


Stein  in  the  Alt  Markt  in  Stral- 
sund  was  formerly  put.  (Erinne- 
rungen.  v.  E.  M.  Arndt.,  pref. 

11  Hence  perhaps  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  regarded  their  earthly 
houses  but  as  caravanseras,  inns, 
KoroAwrm;  their  graves  on  the 
other  hand  as  eternal  homes.  (Diod. 
Sic,  lib.  i,  §  51) ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  because  members  of  the  same 
family  were  buried  in  the  same 
tomb,  hence  very  possibly  arose 
the  expression,  "was  gathered  to 
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of  their  departed  ancestors,  and  stripped  death  of  half  its 
horrors.  Men  began  to  desire  that  their  bodies  should  not 
see  corruption,  and  their  wishes  were  a  duty  to  their  sur- 
viving relatives,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  in  an 
unfavourable  soil  and  climate  artificial  means  were  neces- 
sary, and  hence  the  early  invention  and  wide-spread  cus- 
tom of  embalming. 

Because  the  first  verse  gives  the  sum  of  the  years  of 
Sarah's  life,  and  because  in  the  fifth  stands  the  name  of 
Elohim,  Eichhorn  regards  this  chapter  as  belonging  to  the 
Elohim  portion  of  Genesis. 

Michaelis12  observes,  that  this  chapter  so  differs  in  tone 
and  style  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  that  he  cannot  help 
considering  it  as  a  chapter  by  itself,  as  an  extract  from 
some  old  family  document  or  ancient  title-deed,  perhaps  in 
part  a  copy  of  the  original  contract  between  Abraham  and 
Ephron.  If  Michaelis  is  correct  in  his  hypothesis,  the  art 
of  writing13  (he  elsewhere  attempts  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  known  2234  years  B.C.)  was  in  ordinary  use  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
composition  of  that  day  has  survived  to  our  age. 

On  the  conjectures  of  both  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn  we 
may  remark,  that  neither  of  them  accounts  for  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  state  of  society  represented 
in  this,  and  in  any  other  chapter.  Take  for  instance  the 
agreement  or  alliance  made  with  Abimelech  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  and  compare  it  with  this  contract.  There 
every  thing  depended  on  certain  tokens  (the  seven  ewe 
lambs  given  and  received)  to  which  the  parties  can  appeal, 
which  serve  as  aids  to  the  memory  of  the  witnesses.  Here 
all  the  proceedings  are  in  the  market-place  before  certain 
persons,  and  here  are  no  tokens  save  only  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  themselves.    The  first  is  the  contract  of  a 


his  people",  "was  gathered  to  his  cause  Calisthenes  found  that  the 

fathers  . — Is  the  expression  Egyp-  astronomical  calculations  kept  at 

tian  %  Babylon  embraced  a  period  of  1 903 

u  Comment,  in  d.  Alt.  Test,  ad  years,  Michaelis  concludes   that 

h.  1.  writing  must  haye  been  in  use 

18  Einleitung  in  Alt.  Test.  Be-  among  the  Babylonians  2234  b.c 
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rude  and  unlettered  age ;  the  second  that  of  man  advanced 
in  civilization. 

Again,  with  regard  to  this  Kirjath-arba,  does  the  repre- 
sentation here  given  of  it,  its  superior  culture  and  the  value 
of  its  domain,  at  all  accord  with  the  notions  the  first  men- 
tion of  it  would  raise  in  our  minds  ?  From  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  we  might  have  supposed  Mamre  some  rich 
but  yet  unoccupied  desert,  in  the  deep  seclusions  of  which 
Abraham  had  erected  an  altar  to  pray  to  his  God.  We 
see  it  now  a  cultivated  plain,  divided  into  various  estates, 
and  occupied  by  different  individuals — the  domain  of 
Hebron. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  present  chapter  is,  that  it 
shows  us  Sarah  (the  hitherto  faithful  companion  of  all 
Abraham's  wanderings)  as  now  living  and  finishing  her 
days  apart  from  Abraham  :  he  lives  at  Beersheba,  she  in 
Hebron ;  and  he  arrives  not  to  console  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, but  to  bury  her  and  take  possession  of  her  property. 


ci 
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GENESIS  xxiv,  1-67. 

Verses  1-9.  Abraham  is  about  to  disappear  from  the 
scene,  but  he  makes  a  noble  exit ;  the  last  and  crowning 
act  of  his  life  is  altogether  worthy  of  him.  There  he  is, 
€S  old  and  well-stricken  in  age",  but  "  having  strongest 
soul,  when  most  his  reines  do  bow":  there  he  is  as  in  his 
youth  still  occupied  wholly  with  his  immense  hopes,  and 
still  meditating  on  the  promises  which  have  given  colour 
and  character  to  his  existence  :  there  he  is  labouring,  even 
in  a  last  solemn  injunction  to  his  friend  and  servant,  to  en- 
sure the  happiness  of  his  son,  the  purity  of  his  race,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  daughter-in-law  must 
be  of  his  own  kindred,  and  must  willingly  leave  her  father's 
house  and  her  own  country  and  must  settle  in  Canaan. 

"And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house" 
— not  to  the  eldest  in  age,  but  to  the  eldest  or  first  in  place 
— "  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had".  But  this  major  domo, 
this  maire  dupalais,  was  not,  according  to  Michaelis,1  Elie- 
zar  of  Damascus,  that  steward  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard,  now  too  old  for  such  a  mission,  but  some  other 
trusty  servant  of  the  wealthy  Abraham. 

Verse  4.  "  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country  to  my 
kindred,  and  take  a  wife  to  my  son  Isaac".  As  the  off- 
spring of  marriages  contracted  between  individuals  of  the 


1  Comment,  ad  cap.  xv,  4.  As 
Fourmont  found  Chronos  in  Abra- 
ham, so  on  the  faith  of  this  em- 
bassy he  sees  Mercury  in  Eliazar. 
With  him  too  Atlas  is  Lot — Atlas, 
Atolas,  by  transposition  for  Alo- 
tas — and  Minerva,  Theban  name 
Ogya,  Hagar ;  and  he  adds : "  Qu'on 
se  souvienne  que  dans  le  teste  de 
Sanchoniathon  pour  Att  wop  il  faut 
lire  ZatTucrjr,    II  ne  repugne  point 


du  tout  que  Kporos  ou  Abraham  ait 
fait  avoir  a  Hagar  ou  &  son  fils  la 
seigneurie  de  Sais."-Anc.  Peuples, 
i,  81.  How  forced  and  impossible 
do  all  these  etymological  theories 
appear  when  simply  placed  be- 
fore us;  how  plausible  and  natural, 
if  we  will  but  labour  through  the 
folios  and  quartos  in  which  great 
learning  and  no  inconsiderable 
acuteness  have  developed  them ! 
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same  family  are  commonly  considered  to  be  puny,  un- 
healthy and  degenerate;  such  marriages  (and  here  we  stand 
at  issue  with  the  ancient  world)  are  in  our  day  almost 
universally  condemned.  Our  views  we  confirm  by  analo- 
gies drawn  from  the  breeding  of  animals  and  the  produce 
of  seeds.     And 

i.  As  regards  seeds.  It  is  a  common  field  axiom  that 
the  same  seed  repeatedly  sown  in  the  same  ground  at  length 
deteriorates  in  its  produce.  But  Colonel  le  Couteur*  in  his 
pamphlet  on  wheat  affirms,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances good  seed  produces  good  grain,  inferior  seed 
inferior  grain ;  and  that  the  often  alleged  tendency  of  wheat 
to  degenerate  is  but  the  natural  result  of  a  carelessness 
in  sowing  mixed,  good  and  bad,  varieties  of  seed;  for 
that  these  varieties  not  ripening  at  the  same  moment  are 
cut  some  too  soon  others  too  late,  and  that  some  being 
more,  others  less,  productive,  and  some  producing  few  and 
heavier,  others  many  and  lighter,  grains,  in  the  course  of 
several  crops  they  together  yield  a  produce  very  different  in 
quality  from  the  seed  originally  sown.  And  Liebig  shows 
that  all  plants  attract  to  themselves  and  appropriate  those 
properties  of  the  soil  necessary  to  their  growth  and  perfec- 
tion, and  that  a  continued  succession  of  similar  crops  on 
the  same  land  at  length  necessarily  exhausts  it,  and  that 
unless  its  losses  are  repaired  by  artificial  means,  every  suc- 
ceeding is  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  every  preceding 
crop.*  While  therefore  scientific  observation  gives  an  in- 
sight into  the  origin  of  the  popular  axiom  in  so  far  as  seeds 
are  concerned,  it  no  way  warrants  us  in  subsuming  the  in- 
dividual to  laws  inapplicable  to  the  species,  and  it  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  a  crucial  experience. 

ii.  As  regards  animals,9  every  breeder  tells  us  that  in- 

*  This  is  quoted  from  memory ;  soil,  and  are  then  succeeded  by  a 
I  have  not  the  pamphlet  by  me ;  fine  pasture  lasting  for  about  the 
it  is  Col.  Le  Couteur's  argument  same  time.  The  same  phenomena 
in  favour  of  a  more  minute  classi-  are  observed  in  Australia, 
fication  of  seeds.  *  Because  animals  rather  repro- 

*  In  the  Russian  steppes  (Kohl  duce  the  species,  and  thus  differ 
Sudrussland,  ii,  123)  if  the  land  is  from  plants,  which  reproduce  the 
turned  up  by  the  spade,  it  shoots  individual ;  in  treating  of  the 
forth  every  variety  of  burian,  till  breeding  of  animals  we  can  pre- 
in  the  course  of  six  years  the  weeds  sent  only  probable  results,  to  which 
exhaust  themselves  or  rather  the  there  are  many  exceptions. 
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and-in-breeding,  i.e.  breeding  from  animals  of  near  blood, 
certainly  produces  an  unhealthy  and  degenerate  stock. 
How  far  is  this  assertion  well-founded?  Physiologists 
have  ascertained  that  the  physical  defects  and  weaknesses 
of  the  parents  are  frequently  inherited  by  the  offspring ; 
and  nature  has  accordingly  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  and  rigorous  race,  particularly  among  poly- 
gynic  animals,  by  making  the  females  the  prize  of  the 
strongest  male.4  But  where  individuals,  whether  of  the 
same  family  or  not,  are  put  together  without  selection  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  it  will  happen  that  an  inferior  and 
weakly  animal,  one  either  accidentally5  or  originally  defec- 
tive, is  employed  either  as  sire  or  dam  to  propagate  its 
species,  and  it  will  then  not  improbably  produce  a*  weak 
and  sickly  offspring.  But  this  inferiority  of  the  offspring 
is  not  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  any  nearness  of  blood 
existing  between  the  parents,  but  to  either  the  weakness 
or  defective  organization  of  one  or  both  of  them. 

"  There  is  no  objection  then  to  in-and-in  breeding**? 
Not  so.  For  if  the  sire  and  dam  be  brother  and  sister,* 
and  if  the  dam  for  instance  suffer  from  any  constitutional 
er  organic  defect,  that  defect,  though  it  may  never  have 
broken  out  into  disease,  will  not  improbably  have  been 
inherited  by  her  brother  also,  and  will  therefore  almost 
inevitably  descend  to  their  joint  progeny.  But  if  the 
weakly  dam  had  been  put  to  an  animal  of  strange  blood, 
one  free  from  the  hereditary  defects  of  the  brother  though 
inferior  in  both  size  and  strength  to  him;  then  the  off- 
spring, even  though  they  had  inherited  the  constitutional 

4  "Bei  vielen  Thieren,am  stark-  See  the  evidence,  particularly  Sir 

sten  bei  den  polygynischen,  ist  das  Ant.  Carlisle's,  in  the  Report  to 

Mannchen  sehr  eifersuchlig,  und  the  House  of  Commons  on  our  ma- 

kampft  sich  mit  seinen  Nebenbuh-  nufactories.    The  effect  of  certain 

lern.    Der  Hirsch  erkampft  sich  habits  on  the  organization  Bin- 

seine  Weibschen,  welche  nun  sein  menbach  proves  (?^  by  the  pecu- 

Eigenthum  bleiben :  das  Weibchen  liar  form  of  the  canine  teeth  m  the 

siehtdemKampfegelassenzuund  mummies  of  Egyptian  priests.— 

uberlasts  sich  nach  demselben  so-  Apud  Burdach. 

gleich   dem   Sieger,"  etc. — Bur-  6  Or  if  they  be  descended  from 

dach,  vol.  i,  §  254,  f.  any  common  stock,  from  or  through 

*  That  accidental  defects  may  which  they  both  inherit  the  same 

at  length  become  organic  and  he-  disease  or  tendencies  to  it. 
reditary,  is  a  fact  acknowledged. 
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tendencies  of  their  dam,  would  have  inherited  them  modi- 
fied probably  by  other  tendencies  inherited  from  their  sire; 
and  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  the  young  stock  would 
thus  have  acquired  fresh  strength  and  vigour.  The  gene- 
ral rule  then  seems  to  be  this :  Do  not  breed  from  animals 
having  hereditary  tendencies  to  the  same  diseases ;  and  as 
a  corollary  to  this  rule,  Do  not  breed  from  animals  in  which, 
as  descended  from  the  same  stock,  as  nearly  allied  one  to 
the  other,  the  same  diseases  are  probably  hereditary. 

Besides,  if  this  in-and-in  breeding  be  in  itself  so  perni- 
cious, how  do  we  account  for  the  life-crowded  earth  and 
sea  and  air  ?  For  if  as  is  generally  supposed  all  animals 
are  descended  each  after  its  kind  from  a  single  pair ;  then 
as  for  some  generations  at  least  no  offspring  could  be  born 
but  from  animals  of  near  blood,  the  race  must  have  gone 
on  deteriorating  and  that  without  a  chance  of  improve- 
ment, any  infusion  of  fresh  or  strange  blood  being  impos- 
sible, and  the  animal  races  of  our  time  are  consequently 
but  the  degenerate  representatives  of  those  of  the  yet  in- 
fant world.  But  if  it  be  here  objected  that  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  only  one  pair  of  animals  of  a  kind 
were  created,  then  we  may  point  to  the  several  factitious 
breeds7  of  animals,  i.e.  to  those  breeds  which  man  has  by 
many  crosses  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing,  and  which 
once  established  he  has  taken  care  to  keep  pure  and  un- 
mixed ;  such  are  our  race-horses,  Marlborough  and  King 
Charles's  spaniels,  &c. — all  of  them  breeds  descended  each 
one  from  a  common  parent,  and  yet  all  of  them  containing 
individuals  admired  as  the  finest  specimens  of  their  kinds. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seems  that  in-and-in  breeding  as  re- 
gards animals  is  subject  to  no  special  laws, — or  more  pro- 
perly, that  as  applicable  to  the  animal  creation  all  breeding 
follows  the  same  great  laws. 

in.  As  regards  man.     We  find  : 

1st.  Some  barbarous  nations  who  allow  and  encourage 
intermarriages  between  near  relations.  Among  the  Osti- 
acks  no  degree  of  relationship  is  an  impediment  to  mar- 

7  Or  to  the  descendants  of  pairs  of  rabbits  set  upon  an  island,  which 
of  animals  set  on  newly  discovered  in  two  years  had  increased  to  six 
lands.     Burdach  mentions  a  pair    thousand. — Physiologie,  i,  §  268. 
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riage  ;8  and  though,  the  son  will  not  marry  his  mother,  the 
father  often  takes  his  own  daughter  to  wife  and  the  brother 
his  own  sister ;  but  then  the  Ostiacks  are  eaten  up  with 
scorbutic  diseases, — and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  they  feed  on 
raw  and  putrid  flesh  and  are  besides  an  exceedingly  dirty 
people.  In  California  we  are  told  that  "parentage  or  rela- 
tionship forms  no  obstacle  to  intermarriage";  and  the  Cali- 
fornians  are  described  as  a  small  deteriorated  race, "  although 
very  healthy,  notwithstanding  their  filthy  habits":  but  their 
small  size  we  may  attribute  to  the  badness  of  their  food : 
"  they  make  flour  of  acorns,  which  they  grind  and  make 
balls  of  it".9  The  native  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales, 
Turnbull10  says,  are  divided  into  families,  the  individuals 
of  which  generally  marry  among  themselves,  but  consider 
any  union  between  relatives  nearer  than  first  cousins  un- 
lawful. And  these  people  are  quick  of  qye  and  ear  but 
meagre  in  their  persons, — perhaps  because  they  are  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes  of  plenty  and  famine.  Similarly 
the  Caribbees  we  are  informed  always  choose  their  wives 
from  among  their  relations ;  but  they,  unlike  the  other 
peoples  we  have  passed  in  review,  are  placed  before  us  as 
a  tall  and  straight-limbed  and  broad-shouldered  and  healthy 
and  long-lived  race.11  But  to  leave  these  uncertain  ac- 
counts of  barbarous  tribes,  which  prove  nothing,  we  find 
that, 

Sndly.  Among  comparatively  civilized  nations  and  among 
those  too  who  more  particularly  studied  the  material  and 


8  "Les  degres  de  parents'  ne 
mettent  aucuii  obstacle  a  ces  uni- 
ons conjugales.  Un  fils  n'epouse 
pas  sa  mtore,parceque  les  ntires  sans 
doute  sont  dejd  vieiUes  lorsque  leurs 
enfant  sont  nubiles  ;  mais  on  voit 
des  peres  faire  leurs  femmes  de 
leurs  propres  filles,  et  des  freres 
epouser  leurs  soeurs."  (Hist.  Gen. 
des  Voyages,  vol.  xviii,  p.  516.) 
"L'excessive  malproprete  dans  la- 
quelle  Us  vivent,  les  viandes  crues 
et  infectes  dont  ils  se  nourrissent, 
leur  causent  des  maladies  scorbu- 
tiques,"  etc. — lb.,  p.  524. 

*  Forbes'California,p.l89,190, 
196.    They  are  healthy  "in  their 


native  state  only;  it  is  very  far 
otherwise  in  their  domesticated 
state." 

10  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol. 
i,  p.  81. 

*  Bitten  d.  Wilden,vol.  ii:  "Sie 
sich  nur  mit  Weibern  aus  ihrer 
Verwandschaft  verheyrathen." — 
p.  10.  "  Sie  sind  meistentheils  von 
einem  hohen  Wuchs  und  wohlge- 
baut,  von  breiten  Schultern  und 
Huften,und  von  gesunderNatur." 
(p.  17).... "Man  trifft  unter  ihnen 
keine  Kruppel  und  ungestalteta 
Personen  an,  keine  Blinde,  keine 
KahlkSpfe  die  es  von  Natur  sind." 
—lb.,  p.  18. 
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external  world,  several  have  allowed  and  even  encouraged 
the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives.  The  ancient  Greeks12 
permitted  all  relations  save  parents  and  children  to  marry 
one  with  another ;  thus  the  six  sons  of  JEolus  are  married 
to  his  six  daughters ;  Iphidamas  and  Diomed  to  their  ma- 
ternal aunts ;  and  Alcinous  to  his  niece.  And  the  Hindus, 
those  at  least  of  good  caste,  to  the  utmost  avoid  the  alliances 
of  strangers ;  they  ever  seek  to  marry  their  children  into 
families  to  which  they  are  already  united  by  ties  of  blood 
or  affinity;  and  the  marriage  is  preferred  in  proportion  as 
the  contracting  parties  are  nearly  related.18  Of  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  Hindus  generally  Dubois  gives  no 
very  favourable  opinion  ;u  but  Von  Bohlen  describes 
them  as  tall,  handsome  and  slender  and  well-built  and 
well-proportioned  though  somewhat  effeminate  in  appear- 
ance, as  a  race  of  men  far  superior  to  the  aborigines  and 
mixed  population  of  India.16   The  Egyptians  allowed  bro- 

19  Feithii  Antiq.  Homer,  c.  ziii.  between  near  relations :   "  Let  a 

The  same  was  the  custom  of  the  householder  marry  a  maiden  who 

ancient  Romans,  according  to  Vi-  is  in  kin  at  least  five  degrees  remote 

co:  "Le  nozze  dei  Romani  sicele-  from  his  mother  and  seven  from 

bravano  aqua  et  igne;  perche  i  his  father." — p.  299.  See  the  rules 

primi  matrimonj  naturalemente  si  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  a 

contrassero  tra  uomini  e  donne  wife.  (Instit.  of  Menu,  c.  iii,  §  5, 

ch'avevano  l'acqua  el  fuoco  com-  10.) 

mune,  e  si  erano  (Tuna  stessa  fa-  14  "On  n'y  rencontre  que  tres 

milia ;  onde  da'  fratelli  e  sorelli  peu  de  bossus,  tres  peu  de  boiteux, 

dovettero  incominicare." — Scien-  autres  que  ceux  qui  le  deviennent 

za  Nuova,  §  276.  See  also  the  in-    par  accident En  revanche  le 

stitutions  of  Manco  Capac  with  nombre  des  aveugles  y  est  consid6- 

regard  to  marriage.  (Garcilasso  de  rable"  (ut  supra,  p.  445).  Again : 

la  Vega,  Hist,  des  Yncas,  c.  xxi,  "  La  faiblesse  des  facul  tea  men  tales 

§  i,  p.  46.)  chez  les  peuples  de  l'lnde  paralt 

18  "Les  Indiens  de  bonne  caste  dtre  proportionnee  a  celles  aes  fa- 
e*  vitent  autant  au'ils  le  peuvent  de  cultes  corporelles.  Je  ne  crois  pas 
contractor  des  alliancesetrangdres,  qu'il  existe  d 'autre  nation  civili- 
et  ils  cherchent  toujours  a  marier  see  qui  compte  dans  son  sein  au- 
leurs  enfans  dans  des  families  avec  tant  de  gens  idiots  ou  stupides." 
lesquelles  ils  sont  d6ja  unis  par  les  — lb.,  p.  452. 
liens  de  consanguinity  ou  d  affini-  1B  "Die  Brahmanen-hindus  wie 
t6.  Les  manages  se  font  d'autant  man  sie  im  Gegensatze  der  Urbe- 
plus  volontiere,  que  les  contrac-  wohnern  nennen  kann  sind  gross 
tans  sont  plus  proches  parens." —  und  schlank.wohlgebaut  und  pro- 
Dubois,  Moeurs  des  Indes.  vol.  i.  portionirt,  aber  wenig  muskelos," 
p.  10,  30.  Dubois  probably  tells  etc. — Das  Alt.  Indien,  vol.  i,  p.  47. 
what  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Yon  Bohlen  describes  the  high- 
Hindus ;  the  Vishnu  Purana  how-  caste  Brahmins  of  the  Dekkan; 
ever  rather  discourages  marriages  Dubois  the  mixed  population  of 
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there  and  sisters  to  marry  ;16  and  from  the  exclusive  char- 
acter of  their  priesthood17  we  may  presume  that  their  high 
castes  like  the  Hindus  generally  chose  wives  from  among 
their  own  families  ;  and  yet  according  to  Herodotus  next 
to  the  Lybians  they  were  the  healthiest  people  then 
known,  and  the  people  who  paid  the  most  attention  to 
their  health.18  The  Persians  regarded  marriage  as  some- 
thing in  itself  most  holy,  a  marriage  between  cousins- 
german  as  an  act  meriting  heaven ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  every  page  of  their  law  evinces  the  attention  Zoroaster 
paid  to  health  and  the  horror  in  which  he  held  all  defor- 
mity.19 Similarly  the  Jews,  though  oppressed  by  sanitary 
laws  and  degraded  by  any  mal-conformation  of  body,90  pre- 
ferred alliances  with  their  own  kindred.81  But  if  family 
intermarriages  were  so  pernicious,  would  the  fact  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  these  people  to  whom  it  was  of 
such  vital  importance  ? 

But  though  by  an  examination  into  the  condition  of  dif- 
ferent people  who  have  allowed  or  encouraged  family  in- 
termarriages we  may  have  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  marriages  perniciously  affect  the  national 
physical  character ;  nevertheless  as  they  may  be  compara- 
tively rare,  we  can  arrive  at  no  accurate  conclusion  as  to 
their  tendencies,  until  we  can  state  the  proportion  their 
offspring  bears  to  the  whole  population ;  this  we  are  un- 
able to  do,  we  must  look  therefore  for  some  historical 
family  the  members  of  which  were  accustomed  to  marry 
amongst  themselves,  and  then  examine  whether  its  de- 
scendants showed  any  extraordinary  or  unexpected  marks 


the  Isouri.  Vide  Yon  Bohlen,  ib., 
p.  24. 

16  Diodorus  Siculus,  ut  supra. 

17  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypti- 
ans. toI.  i,  p.  271. 

"  Vide  Herodotus,  lib.  ii,  §  77, 
and  the  passages  in  Wilkinson,  ut 
supra,  toI.  iii,  p.  391,  etc. 

*•  "  Zoroastre  recommande  le 
mariage  entre  cousins-germains 
comme  une  action  qui  merite  le 
ciel." — Zend.,  vol.  ii,  p.  612.  For 
the  importance  attached  to  health,  iv,  12. 
see  Fargard  xv,  xvi. 


80  See  Levit.  xxi,  17. 

11  ThusTobit,in  his  instructions 
to  his  son  Tobias :  "  Beware  of  all 
whoredom,  my  son;  and  chiefly 
take  a  wife  of  the  seed  of  thy  fa- 
thers ;  and  take  not  a  strange  wo- 
man to  wife  which  is  not  of  thy 
father's  tribe Remember,  my 


son,  that  our  fathers,  even  from 
the  beginning,  that  they  married 
wives  of  their  own  kindred,  and 
were  blessed  in  their  children." — 
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of  degeneracy.  Such  a  family  was  the  Bacchiadian,23  the 
oligarchy  of  Corinth ;  for  two  hundred  years  they  ruled 
and  prosperously  ruled  their  native  city,  and  during  that 
time  they  founded  several  great  colonies  and  produced 
several  distinguished  men:28  that  they  did  not  intellectually 
degenerate  their  position  and  their  deeds  sufficiently  prove; 
and  that  they  were  physically  a  fine  race  we  may  gather 
from  the  very  story  of  the  lame  and  rejected  Labda.24  Such 
another  feSly  £  the  Ptolennuc,  i  which  brother  fre- 
quently  married  sister  ;  and  yet  these  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
though  morally  depraved,  were  as  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  deficient  in  neither  personal  attrac- 
tions nor  mental  power.  And  such  another  family  was 
that  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  They  were  compelled  to  marry 
their  nearest  surviving  relative, — the  sister  was  preferred ; 
and  yet  read  their  histories,  compare  them  with  their  sub- 
jects, and  they  are  indeed  "  children  of  the  sun".25 

But  we  will  view  the  question  in  another  light ;  we  will 
look  at  those  nations  and  into  the  history  of  those  families, 
who  in  forming  matrimonial  alliances  avoid  or  have  avoided 
all  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Such  are  the  Samojedes  :9* 
no  one  among  them  will  marry  a  girl  who  is  of  a  common 
descent,  never  mind  how  distant,  with  himself.  Well, 
surely  if  there  be  such  virtue  in  the  mixing  of  bloods,  the 
Samojedes  are  pre-eminent  among  their  fellow-men  ?  They 
are  indeed  a  healthy  because  a  well-fed  people ;  but  among 
the  smallest  and  ugliest  of  known  races.27    Look  too  at  the 


0  BaffXM&u . .  c Si&Hray  ftc  icou  Tffo*- 
ro  f£  a\\r}\»v. — Herod.  V,  92. 

M  Archias,  founder  of  Syracuse ; 
Chersikrates  of  Corcyra,  Eumelos 
the  poet,  Philolaos  the  lawgiver, 
etc. — Muller,  die  Doner,  vol.  i,  p. 
102,  129 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 

M  Herod.,  ut  supra. 

18  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Hist, 
des  Yncas. 

16  "  lis  eritent  scrupuleusement 
dans  leurs  manages  les  degrea  de 
consanguinity  ou  de  parent^,  jus- 
qu'a  ce  qu'un  homme  n'epousera 
jamais  unefillequi  descend,  comme 
lui,  d'une  meme  famille,  a  quelque 
degro  d'61oignement  que  ce  soit." 


— Hist.  G6n.  des  Voy.,  xviii,  509. 
17  "Ces  hommes  sont  pour  la 
plupart  d'une  taille  audessous  de 

la  moyenne." "lis  ont  le corps 

dur  et  nerveux,  les  jambes  courtes 

le  cou  trta  court,  et  la  tdte 

grosse le  visage  aplati,  les  yeuz 

noirs  et  mediocrement  ouverts,  le 
nez  tellement  ecras6  que  le  bout 
en  est  a-peu-prds  au  niveau  de  l'os 
de  la  machoire  superieure  qu'ils 
ont  fort  61ev6es,  la  Douche  grande, 
et  les  levres  minces."  (lb.,  p.  602.) 
. ..."  La  chasse  en  hiver  et  la  peche 
en  e*te*  leur  fournissent  abondam- 
ment  la  nourriture  necessaire." — 
lb.,  p.  504. 
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condition  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages ;  then  marriages 
between  relatives  to  the  seventh  degree  were  prohibited, 
and  yet  these  are  the  ages  of  plagues  and  pestilence,  of 
choleras,  leprosies,  and  sweating-sickness,  of  human  dege- 
neracy.26 Or  take  a  family.  Look  into  the  history  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  They  married  neither  sisters  nor 
cousins,  but  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose, — and 
after  three  descents  their  first  burst  of  energy  was  already 
exhausted ;  and  fathers  at  fifteen,  old  men  at  thirty,  they 
but  dragged  out  another  century  of  an  unnoticed  existence. 
Examine  also  the  sovereigns  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty : 
they  sought  out  fair  women  and  married  them, — and  after 
three  or  four  generations  they  too  had  faded  away.  Com- 
pare these  ephemeral  races  with  the  Capetian  that  suc- 
ceeded them.  This  last  endeavoured  rather  to  perpetuate 
itself  by  family  alliances,  cousin  has  married  with  cousin, 
uncle  with  niece,  and  after  nine  centuries  it  flourishes  still, 
occupying  half  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

With  man  then  as  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  it 
seems, 

1st.  That  strong  and  perfectly  healthy  parents,  never 
mind  how  closely  allied  in  blood,  generally  procreate  strong 
and  healthy  children  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

2ndly.  That  weak  and  diseased  parents,  though  wholly 
unconnected  in  blood,  generally  produce  offspring  weak 
and  sickly  like  themselves. 

But  again  as  children  may  and  do  inherit,  not  the  con- 
stitutional tendencies  of  one  parent  merely,  but  the  modi- 
fied constitutional  tendencies  of  both,  it  follows, 

1st.  That  healthy  parents,  but  each  of  them  with  a  certain 
latent  tendency  to  some  though  not  to  the  same  disease, 
may  produce  children  inheriting  indeed  though  probably 
in  a  less  degree  their  different  constitutional  tendencies,  and 
may  consequently  produce  children  to  say  the  least  as 
healthy  as  themselves.29     And 

"  We  might  instance  Sicily,  have  all  contributed  to  its  popula- 

Mankind  seems  to  have  given  it-  tion — and  that  population  is  cer- 

self  rendezvous  on  its  shores.    Si-  tainly  not* a  fine  race  of  men. 
canians,  Greeks,  Dorians  and  Ioni-        **  I  say  with  latent  tendencies 

ans,  Africans,  Romans,  Vandals,  to  disease,  because  where  is  the 

Arabs,  Normans,  Germans,  French,  family  that  has  not  on  the  father 
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2ndly.  That  healthy  parents,  but  with  latent  tendencies 
to  the  same  disease,  may  indeed  procreate  children  inhe- 
riting these  tendencies  in  the  same  degree  only  as  them- 
selves ;  but  that  they  most  probably  will  procreate  children 
in  whom  these  tendencies  are  developed  and  active,  un- 
healthy children. 

As  regards  now  family  intermarriages,  but  considering 
marriage  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  for  its  object  the  procrea- 
tion of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  offspring,  we  will  observe, 

1st.  That  no  one,  who  through  his  father,  say,  inherits 
tendencies  to  any  particular  disease,  should  venture  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  a  paternal  aunt,  or  though  the  mix- 
ture of  other  blood  has  diminished  the  risk  even  with  a 
first-cousin  on  the  father's  side.  But  in  so  far  at  least  as 
that  particular  disease  is  concerned,  he  may,  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  developing  it  in  his  children,  intermarry 
with  either  his  mother's  sister  or  her  niece. 

And  2ndly.  That  no  one  will  intermarry  into  the  family 
of  either  of  his  parents,  who  observes  both  in  himself  and 
in  his  brothers  and  sisters  an  increased  development  of 
those  defects  (as  ungainly  form,  small  stature,  &c.)  which 
characterise  the  family  say  of  the  father  and  from  which 
that  of  the  mother  appears  free ;  for  he  perceives  that  the 
mixture  of  the  two  bloods  favours  instead  of  correcting 
these  defects. 

The  general  rule  for  marriage  then  is  this : 

If  you  belong  to  a  healthy  and  well-formed  family,  with 
a  wife  of  the  same  family  you  will  produce  healthy  and 
well-formed  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  are  of  an 
unhealthy  and  ill-formed  race,  marry  into  some  family  of 
better  blood  and  thus  seek  to  correct  the  impurities  of  your 
own. 

But  a  question  suggests  itself. 

Is  it  desirable  to  mix  races  ?    Are  the  children  of  a  ne- 

or  mother's  side  its  hereditary  back  to  a  cross  in  the  ancestors 
malady  ?  And  throughout  I  speak  some  generations  back ;  so  also 
generally ;  for  as  in  breeding  ani-  no  doubt  the  bad  constitution  of 
mala  you  will  sometimes  find  the  a  great  grandfather  may,  skip- 
female  throwing  young  wholly  un-  ping  the  intermediate  descents, 
like  to  either  the  sire  or  herself,  be  inherited  by  the  great  grand- 
but  whose  make,  etc.,  you  can  trace  child. 
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gro  and  a  white,  or  of  a  negro  and  a  Hindu,  or  of  a  Hindu 
and  a  red  man,  improvements  on  the  inferior  parents  ?  are 
they  an  approach  to  a  higher  type  of  Humanity  ?  Or  if  we 
take  individuals  of  the  same  race  but  of  different  countries 
and  climates,80  if  we  unite  an  English  man  to  an  Arab  wo- 
man, or  a  Spaniard  to  a  Dane ;  or  if  we  take  individuals 
of  the  same  country  but  of  different  ranks  and  habits,  if 
we  ally  the  gentleman  to  the  peasant  or  the  herdsman  to 
the  factory  girl,  what  will  be  the  produce  of  these  several 
unions?  Will  their  progeny  equal  children  born  from 
parents  of  the  same  country  and  of  the  same  habits  and 
station  in  life  ? 

Verses  10-14.  The  faithful  servant  sets  forth  on  his 
journey.  He  arrives  at  the  city  of  Nahor,  but  he  does 
not  immediately  proceed  to  Nahor's  house  to  demand  one 
of  Nahor's  daughters  in  marriage;  no,  seated  near  the 
public  well  he  considers  within  himself  how  he  may  best 
execute  the  commission  he  has  been  entrusted  with,  and — 

80  I  have  read  or  heard  that  spring  from  this  class,  who  inherit 

Mulattoes,  the  children  of  an  Eng-  in  some  degree  the  superior  intel- 

lish  or  French  parent  of  the  north  lect  of  the  white  while  they  retain 

of  France  and  a  negro,  are  clumsy  much  of  the  cunning  and  the  fe- 

and  ugly ;  but  that  those  of  a  Spa-  rocity  of  the  black."     Marryat 

nish  or  French  parent  of  the  south  (Diary  in  America,  pt.  i,  iii,  68) 

of  France  are  graceful  and  beau-  gives  strong  evidence  of  the  infe- 

tiful.    And  Dr.  v.  Tschudi,  of  the  rior  physical  constitution  of  the 

mixed  races  in  Lima,  observes  that,  Mulatto :  "  A  Mulatto  will  not  fetch 

"  as  a  general  rule  it  may  fairly  be  so  high  a  price  as  a  full-blooded 

said  that  they  unite  in  themselves  negro ;  the  Mulatto  is  of  a  sickly 

all  the  faults  without  any  of  the  condition  and  quite  unable  to  bear 

virtues  of  their  progenitors.    As  up  against  field -labour  in  the  West, 

men  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  As  the  race  becomes  whiter  the 

the  pure  races,  and  as  members  of  stamina  is  said  to  improve."  And 

society  they  are  the  worst  class  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  who  is  fully  convinced 

citizens." — Travels  in  Peru,  p. 91,  "that  intermixture  improves  the 

trans.     From  this  sweeping  con-  animal  species  in  the  temperate 

demnation  he  afterwards  (p.  116)  zone,"  doubts  it  with  reference  to 

excepts  the  Mestizos, the  children  India;  there  "the  half-castes  are 

of  a  white  father  and  Indian  mo-  generally  speaking  an  inferior  race, 

ther.  Gardner  (Travels  in  the  In-  possessing   neither  the  vigorous 

tenor  of  Brazil)  gives  a  somewhat  frame  of  the  European,  nor  the 

more  favourable  view  of  the  intel-  delicate,  grave,  unobtrusive  and 

lectual  capacity  of  the  Mulatto,  contemplative  mind  of  the  Hindu." 

though  not  of  his  moral  qualities.  — On  Atmospheric  Influence,  R. 

"It  is  to  be  remarked,"  ne  says,  As.  Journ,,  ii,  21. 
p.  21,  "that  the  worst  criminals 
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from  timidity,  we  would  say,  often  mistaken  for  piety,  but 
rationally  enough  considering  the  views  he  and  his  age  en- 
tertained of  the  divine  providence — he  concludes  on  leav- 
ing the  matter  in  God's  hands. 

Rousseau  in  his  "  Confessions"  relates  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  he  was  often  troubled  with  doubts  and  fears 
as  to  his  lot  in  a  future  world  :  but  that  as  he  was  one  day 
strolling  in  the  fields  he  suddenly  took  up  a  stone,  and 
aiming  at  a  somewhat  distant  tree  determined  that  if  he  hit 
it,  and  he  was  but  a  bad  marksman,  he  should  look  upon 
himself  as  saved, — if  he  missed  it,  as  damned.  He  was 
happy  enough  to  hit  the  mark  he  adds,  and  from  that  day 
forward  regarded  his  salvation  as  certain.  Abraham's  am- 
bassador however  does  not  go  to  work  quite  so  blindly : 
for  he  resolves  on  choosing,  not  the  first  maiden  who  offers 
him  her  services,  but  the  first  who  willingly  grants  the 
service  asked  of  her.  As  the  question  proceeds  from  him 
he  secures  youth,  health,  beauty,  and  a  suitable  rank ;  and 
the  answer  he  requires,  and  which  is  to  seal  his  choice, 
speaks  the  future  bride's  kindly  and  willing  disposition. 

Again  Abraham's  servant  not  improbably  takes  on  him- 
self the  initiative  of  the  conversation,  because  he  conceives 
that  that  maiden  shows  no  maidenly  spirit,  who  unasked 
offers  an  apparently  wealthy  stranger  so  slight  a  service  as 
a  drink  of  water ;  or  he  feels  that  a  woman's  attentions 
may  sometimes  be  but  as  a  "  chevril  glove"  to  her  curiosity, 
and  an  evidence  rather  of  an  impudent  officiousness  than 
of  a  well-natured  disposition.  In  this  wooer's  mode  of 
proceeding  there  is  some  method :  and  with  all  his  trust  in 
Providence  he  displays,  despite  the  fairy-tale  rashness  of 
his  plan,  no  little  shrewdness  and  practical  wisdom. 

Verses  15-52.  Rebekah  comes  to  the  well  to  draw  water 
and  does  just  what  was  required;  on  this  Abraham's  ser- 
vant proceeds  to  her  father's  house  and  proposes  for  her  in 
his  master's  name.  His  offer  is  accepted,  and  the  marriage 
is  regarded  by  both  parties  as  literally  a  marriage  "  made 
in  heaven",  as  proceeding  from  the  Lord. 

Put  out  the  piety  which  does  not  belong  to  our  age,  and 
change  the  form  of  expression  a  little,  and  this  marriage 
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negotiation  happily  concluded  B.C.  1840  will  do  very  well 
for  a.d.  1840.  A  proposal  for  the  daughter  of  a  family  is 
still  as  it  was  then  a  mere  statement  of  rent-roll, — "  seven 
hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  good  gifts", — to  which 
is  now  affixed  an  assurance,  and  herein  we  differ  from  the 
men  of  the  olden  world,  not  that  the  contemplated  marriage 
is  God's  will,  but  that  it  is  equally  desired  by  and  will  be  for 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  parties  principally  interested. 
Have  we  then  degenerated  ?  Are  we  more  selfish  and 
less  pious  than  the  men  of  the  ancient  time  ?  Surely  not 
The  world  was  for  them  some  inextricable  labyrynth,  the 
issues  and  confused  windings  and  mazes  of  which  were 
known  only  to  its  great  Maker.  To  Him  therefore,  and 
He  was  ever  near  them,  on  all  great  occasions  they  looked : 
at  every  doubtful  turn  they  prayed  for  His  assistance,  they 
required  His  willing  counsel,  and  their  own  desperate  re- 
solves they  then  regarded  as  His  inspirations.  They  were 
like  docile  because  timorous  children,  who  fly  the  respon- 
sibility of  self-conduct.  We  however  have  found  an 
Ariadne.  The  clue  of  the  labyrinth  is  ours.  We  rejoice  in 
its  exquisite  beauty,  its  perfect  order.  Curiously  we  trace 
it  through  its  thousand  turnings  and  returnings,  we  know 
its  great  alleys,  its  issues,  and  its  entrances.  We  are  men, 
and  God  has  given  us  star  and  compass  ;  and  we  pray  now, 
not  for  his  help  in  our  career  after  fortune  or  happiness, 
but  for  pure  hearts,  so  that  whatever  may  be  our  fates  we 
may  never  disgrace  His  service. 

Verse  50.  "  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered".  Is 
this  Bethuel,  Bethuel  the  father?  How  then  is  it  that 
throughout  this  busy  chapter  we  only  once  find  his  name 
and  only  once  hear  his  voice  and  hear  it  but  as  the  echo 
of  Laban's  ?  Was  he  worn  out  and  imbecile  with  age  that 
he  had  given  up  the  government  of  his  house  and  family  ? 
For,  to  his  son  he  leaves  it  to  invite  the  approaching  guest 
and  to  dispose  of  his  only  daughter  in  marriage  and  to  ac- 
cept her  dowry  ?  Rather,  was  he  not  dead  ?  and  is  not 
his  name  here  a  form  or  an  interpolation  ? 

Verse  58.  Wherever  women  are  condemned  to  severe 
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and  perpetual  labour,  wherever  they  are  more  or  less  the 
slaves  first  of  their  parents  and  afterwards  of  their  husbands, 
there  they  are  also  regarded  as  property,  and  there  the  fa- 
ther will  not  part  with  his  daughter  but  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration :  hence  the  custom  among  barbarous  nations,  as 
in  ancient  Peru,  in  Siberia,  among  the  Tartars,  the  negroes 
of  Guinea  and  Senegal,  and  the  Arabs  and  even  among  the 
Chinese  of  purchasing  the  bride  by  a  dower.81  Were 
u  these  precious  things"  presented  by  Abraham's  servant 
to  Laban  and  his  mother  the  dower  or  purchase  money  of 
Rebecca  ?  May  we  not  conclude  so  from  the  price,  four- 
teen years  of  servitude,  which  the  poor  Jacob  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  Laban's  daughters  Leah  and  Rachael  ? 
Was  the  wife  in  these  times  then  only  the  slave  and  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  ?8a 

"And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  gave  them  to  Rebecca".  "  Among  the 
Orientals",  says  Volney,  "  the  only  articles  of  luxury  are 
goldsmith's  work,  which  is  confined  to  women's  trinkets, 
saucers  for  coffee  wrought  like  lace,  the  ornaments  of  their 
harness,  their  pipes  and  the  silk  stuffs  of  Aleppo  and  Da- 
mascus"?* The  Hindus  too  according  to  Dubois  have  the 
same  tastes;  the  wives  of  the  very  poorest  among  them 
(and  their  poverty  is  beyond  anything  we  can  conceive) 
possess  silver  bracelets  and  wear  earrings  generally  of  gold.34 

31  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  i,  man,  who  through  avarice  takes  a 
book  ii,  p.  384.  Robertson's  Ame-  gratuity  for  that  purpose,  is  a 
rica,  p.  311 ;  Hist.  G6n.  des  Voy.,  seller  of  his  ofFsprmg."-lnstitutes, 
vol.  v,  p.  180;  xviii,  p.  565,  etc.  In  c.  iii,  §  51.  In  Menu  there  seems 
Menu  however — and  in  India,  the  a  desire  to  raise  the  condition  of 
woman  nevertheless  holds  an  in-  the  woman.  See  ib.,  6  56,  60,  etc. 
'  ferior  and  dependent  station  (v.  is,  M  The  custom  may  however con- 
2,  18,  etc.) — the  sale  of  daughters  tinue  after  the  woman  is  compara- 
appears  as  something  disgraceful,  tively  emancipated,  and  even  the 
"Let  no  father  who  knows  the  wife  may  be  purchased  and  re- 
law,"  he  advises,  "  receive  a  gra-  ceive  a  jointure  at  one  and  the 
tuity  however  small  for  giving  his  same  time.  So  Agamemnon  offers 
daughter  in  marriage ;  since  the  Achilles,  of  his  daughters — 

"  The  worthiest  let  him  take 
All  ioynturdeue,  to  Peleus'  court;  I  will  her  joynture  make, 
And  that  so  great  as  never  yet  did  any  maide  preferre ; 
Seven  cities  right  magnificent  I  will  bestow  on  her." 

II.  ix,  144,  Chapman. 

93  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.  ii,  cap.  **  For  the  wretched  condition 
xxxix,  p.  287.  of  the  Hindus,  see  Dubois,  part  i, 
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Verses  54-67.  Rebecca  leaves  the  home  of  her  father, 
and  dwells  with  Isaac  in  the  tent  of  Sarah. 

Verse  55.  "  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days,  at 
the  least  ten".  The  marginal  reading  has  "  a  full  year  or 
ten  months".  Again  ten  months,  as  in  the  deluge !  Have 
we  not  somewhat  too  lightly  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
year  in  these  early  times  was  of  twelve  months,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  7s* 


Verse  60.  In  India,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
offspring  is  held  a  great  honour.  "  Hence  parents  often 
say  to  their  daughters, '  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands.' 
Beggars  also  when  relieved  say  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
"  Ah,  madam,  millions  will  come  from  you.' . . .  Brahmins 
in  blessing  their  followers  say, '  The  blessings  of  children 
are  yours.'  "36  In  Egypt  too  we  find  the  same  longing  de- 
sire for  offspring.  An  Egyptian  will  divorce  his  wife  be- 
cause she  is  barren,  or  he  will  marry  a  second  and  make 
the  childless  one  her  slave.  There  the  husband  regards 
children  as  the  one  end  and  object  of  marriage ;  and  there 
the  wife,  besides  that  desire  for  children  natural  to  her  sex, 
longs  for  them  because  her  destiny  depends  upon  her  be- 
coming a  mother.87 

chap.  vi.    "  Les  moms  miserables  antiques  habitudes,  car  les  auteurs 

possedent  un  vase  de  cuivre  pour  sacres  et  profanes  attestant  que  des 

boire des  bracelets  d'argent  ornamens   d'une  pareille  nature 

valant  troia  ou  quatre  roupies,  h,  existaientailleurs  des  temps  imme- 

l'usage  des  femmes,"  etc. — Yol.  i,  mortals." — lb.   I  find  however  the 

p.  102.  "  Tous  les  Indiens  portent  same  ornaments — among  the  Pe- 

des  pendans  d'oreilles. — lb.,  ruvians :  "  Des  pendans  d'oreille 

p.  469.    Dubois  goes  on  to  say  :  de  la  largeur  d'un  pied  de  bocal," 

"Ces  pendans  d'oreilles,  quelque-  (Hist,  des  Yncas,  p.  48) — and  in- 

fois  d'une  grosseurdemesur6e,sont  deed  amongst  almost  all  uncivi- 

un  nouveau  t6moignage  de  la  per-  lized  people,  who  instead  of  ask- 

severance  des  Indiens  dans  teurs  ing — 

"Jahre  lane  schon  bedien'  ich  mich  meiner  Nase  zum  Riechen; 
Hab'  ich  denn  aber  an  sie  auch  ein  erweisliches  Recht  ?" 

seem  to  think  that  their  ears  and 
noses  were  made  to  stick  orna- 
ments on.  I  would  call  the  wear- 
ing of  earrings,  etc.,  not  the  per- 
severance in  an  old  custom,  but  a 
custom  which  belongs  to  a  certain 
stage  of  Humanity. 
"  Thus  the  old  Roman  year  was 


of  ten  months:  "Romuli  annum 
fui&se  non  duodecim  mensium  sed 
decern." — Aulus  Gellius,  iii,  xvi, 
7.  Consult  also  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist., 
viii,  49 ;  and  Macerob.,  Satur.  1, 12. 

M  Roberts'  Illustrations  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  p.  29,  125. 

87  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians. 
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Verse  63.  "  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  even-tide".  The  marginal  reading  has  "to  pray".  But 
is  prayer  in  the  open  field  in  keeping  either  with  the  lan- 
guage of  this  book  or  with  the  character  of  these  times  ? 
Is  not  prayer  for  infant  man  too  solemn  an  act  to  be  lightly 
engaged  in,  and  does  it  not  require  the  prestige  of  the  altar 
and  the  sacrifice  ?38  And  is  not  this  passage  therefore  better 
translated  by  Michaelis  and  De  Wette,  who  make  Isaac 
to  go  out  and  look  whether  there  be  yet  trace  or  tidings 
of  his  returning  messenger  ?89 

This  chapter  is  written  with  the  name  Jehovah;  and 
though  in  the  third  and  seventh  verses  Abraham  speaks 
of  Jehovah  as  the  Elohim  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth, 
and  Abraham's  servant  in  the  twelfth,  twenty-seventh, 
forty-second,  and  forty-eighth  verses,  of  Jehovah  as  the 
Elohim  of  his  master,  Eichhorn40  accounts  for  this  addi- 
tion as  necessary  to  the  construction. 


*  Are  not  the  very  prayers 
which  are  wrung  from  these  men 
by  any  present  necessity  and  which 
admit  not  of  the  delay  of  sacrifice, 
but  which  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  vow  of  future  or  an  appeal  to 
past  service,  an  evidence  that 
prayer  was  not  with  them  a  habit 
but  something  rare  and  solemn  ? 

*  Michaelis : "  Isaak  ring  gegen 
die  Abendzeit  in  das  Feld,  sich 
umzusehen,  ob  er  nichts  in  der 


Ferae  erblickte,  und  ward  gewahr 
das  Camele  kamen."  De  Wette : 
"Und  er  war  ausgegangen  umher- 
zuwandeln  auf  dem  Felde  gegen 
Abend,  und  erhob  seine  Augen," 
etc. 

40  "Jehova  bleibt  immer  das 
Hauptwort,  und  Elohim  ist  bloss 
zugesetzt,  weil  Jehova  ale  nomen 
proprium  Gottes  nicht  im  statu 
constructo  stehen  kann." — Einlei- 
tung  in  A.  T.  vol.viii,  §  416,  p.  131. 
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GENE8IS  xxv,  1-10. 

Verses  1-10.  Abraham  marries  another  wife,  begets  more 
children,  dies  in  a  good  old  age,  and  is  buried  by  his  sons 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

Of  the  names  of  these  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah  we  may  observe,  that  that  of  Dedan  has  already 
appeared  in  the  genealogy  of  Cash,  and  those  of  Sheba  and 
Asshurim  in  the  genealogies  of  both  Cush  and  Shem.  These 
different  individuals  bearing  the  same  name  are  each  of 
them,  according  to  Bochart,1  the  fathers  of  a  different  na- 
tion. The  Dedanites  of  Cush  are  celebrated  as  great  mer- 
chants by  Ezekiel :  the  Dedanites  of  Abraham  were  settled 
in  the  interior  of  Idumea  and  were  celebrated  for  nothing. 
The  Shebaites  of  Cush  and  Shem  like  the  Dedanites  of 
Cush  were  a  commercial  people :  the  Shebaites  of  Abra- 
ham like  the  Ishmaelites  were  robbers.8  The  trade  of  the 
Mosaic  world  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  cursed,  while  robbery  was  the  monopoly  of 
the  blessed,  race. 

In  these  ancient  times  either  commerce  was  something 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  our  day,  or  Moses  must 
have  viewed  it  with  very  prejudiced  eyes.  From  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey  it  seems  to  have 
served  often  as  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  most  atrocious 
villanies.  Then,  traders  were  frequently  little  better  than 
licensed  cheats,  who  with  some  glittering  gew-gaw  some  use- 
less glass  beads  tempted  the  simple  and  unwary  landsman 

1  Geographica  Sacra,  pt.  ii,  cap.  commerces  et  ex  quarto  latroci- 
xxv;  pt.  iv,  cap.  vi,  etc.  -mis  dediti." — Ibid. 

*  "  E  primis  tribus  nati  populi 
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to  sell  his  children,  a  sort  of  visitors  whom  vanity  and  cupi- 
dity eagerly  welcomed,  but  whose  visits  were  ever  afterwards 
remembered  with  bitter  regret;  they  were  disguised  thieves 
who  decoyed  away  or  forcibly  carried  off  unprotected 
youths  and  maidens,  cunning,  sneaking,  and  hateful,  and 
greedy  thieves,  who  stole  whatever  they  could  steal  with 
safety,  and  who  stole  against  all  law  and  from  all  men 
indifferently,  friends  and  hosts  as  well  as  strangers.  The 
Abrahamites  on  the  other  hand  were  bold  and  national 
robbers,  almost  warriors,  and  they  stole  openly  and  accord- 
ing to  law  and  from  their  enemies  only,  and  with  a  certain 
moderation,  and  they  were  therefore  as  robbers  respectable 
and  much  respected. 

Verse  6.  In  this  spring-time  of  the  yet  youthful  world, 
what  a  rich  inheritance  of  hope  fell  to  the  lot  of  poor 
younger  brothers  !  They  went  forth — not  as  now  to  work 
that  they  might  eat,  to  heap  up  petty  gains  into  a  fortune, 
— but  to  become  the  founders  of  cities,  the  fathers  of  na- 
tions, the  revered  ancestors  of  kings.  Their's  was  a  high 
and  glorious  destiny,  an  imperishable  name,  not  written  in 
books  or  graved  on  monumental  alabaster,  but  living  in 
the  blood  and  thrilling  on  the  lips  of  a  whole  people. 

"  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael3  buried  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah",  &c.  Ishmael  is  not  ranked  among 
the  sons  of  the  concubines,  though  like  them  he  is  sent 
away  from  his  father's  home.  With  Isaac  he  seems  to  have 
tended  Abraham's  last  moments,  and  with  Isaac  to  have 
followed  Abraham  to  the  grave.  He  has  all  the  forgiving 
generosity  of  a  daring  spirit. 

Of  this  chapter  (closing  at  the  tenth  verse)  we  may  ob- 
serve, that 

The  first  part  (from  the  first  verse  to  the  sixth  inclusive) 
is  according  to  Eichhorn  written  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  has  all  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Jehovah  genealo- 
gies in  the  tenth  chapter. 

And  that  the  second  part  (from  the  seventh  verse  to  the 

*  "One  of  the  incidents  of  heir-  rites." — Statistical  Journal,  p.  10, 
ship  to  a  Hindu  is  the  due  per-  July  1844,  Sketches  of  Civil  Jus- 
formance   of  the   usual   funeral    tice  in  Bengal. 


bu 
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tenth  inclusive)  is  written  with  the  name  Elohim,  and 
seems  to  stand  in  connexion  with  and  to  close  the  narra- 
tive contained  in  the  twenty-third  chapter. 

If  now  we  review  this  history  of  Abraham  we  find, 

i. .  That  it  speaks  of  men  united  into  societies,  amongst 
which  we  distinguish — 

1st.  That  of  the  family,  but  of  the  family  without  any 
fixed  habitation  and  wandering  whithersoever  its  wants  or 
a  vagrant  will  might  lead  it.  The  family  consisted  of  die 
father  or  patriarch,  his  wives  and  children  and  servants 
from  different  countries  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle.* 
Over  his  cattle  and  household  the  patriarch  was  absolute 
lord,  they  were  his  property  and  he  might  literally  do  what 
he  would  with  his  own.  He  was  their  will,  their  religion, 
their  representative  before  God,  in  his  piety  they  were 
blessed  and  for  his  sin  punished.  Of  this  society  the  em- 
pire of  China  as  we  have  seen  it  represented  by  the  popu- 
lar superstition  may  be  considered  a  development. 

Sndly.  That  of  the  family,  but  settled  in  the  city  and 
occupied  with  agriculture.  Such  a  society  was  that  formed 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  As  the  descendants  of  Heth  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  grew  into  a  people,  they  founded 
a  city,  and — though  they  most  probably  did  not  interfere 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  family — they  vested  it 
would  seem  the  government  not  in  any  elected  body  but  in 
the  citizens  generally,  before  whom  all  transactions  between 
citizen  and  citizen  were  laid,  and  who  by  vote  decided  all 
disputes.     Heth  is  the  model  of  the  free  city,  the  republic. 

3rdly.  That  of  the  city,  but  of  the  city  as  the  property 
existing  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  one  man.5  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  city  of  Gerar,  the  city  of  Abime- 
lech  and  of  his  servants,  men  of  no  name  nor  nation ;  a 
city  rich  in  cattle  and  neglectful  of  the  peaceful  arts  of 
agriculture,6  a  heroic  city,  a  city  of  Bedouins,7  for  which 


4  I  put  the  cattle  with  and  after 
the  servants,  because  I  invariably 
find  them  so  placed  in  Genesis. 

0  Yide  note  9,  quoted  inf.,  from 
Wachsmuth,  Ant.  of  Greece,  i,  123. 

6  As  we  may  gather,  1st,  from 
the  permission  given  to  Abraham 


in  chapter  xz,  a  permission  which 
supposes  an  open  and  uncultivated 
country;  and  2nd]y,from  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  between  Abra- 
ham's and  Abimelech'B  servants. 

7  I  Bay  a  city  of  Bedouins,  be* 
cause  this  Phichol,  whom  with  Abi* 
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war  and  rapine  were  a  trade — unless  indeed  the  host  of 
Abimelech  was  intended  rather  to  intimidate  his  own  sub- 
jects8 than  to  plunder  the  territories  of  his  neighbours. 
Gerar  is  the  old  heroic  city. 

4thly.  That  of  the  commercial  city.  Such  was  Sodom 
— a  city  of  men  collected  from  all  parts ;  a  city  of  peace 
which  the  stranger  approached  without  fear,  and  in  which 
for  money  he  found  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  a  rich 
city,  luxurious,  effeminate,  unwarlike ;  a  city  of  freemen 
and  freedmen,  in  which  all  rank9  and  consequently  all 
religion10  was  disregarded ;  a  democratic  city  governed  by 
magistrates11  elected  by  and  from  among  the  people  and 
subject  to  the  popular  will.19  Sodom  appears  as  the  type 
of  an  ochlocracy. 

melech  I  find  again  chapter  xxvi,  poetic  legend  recounts  no  rising 

reminds  me  of  a  Bedouin  custom,  of  the  nooles  out  of  the  mass ;  it 

Among  the  Bedouins  the  office  of  forges  links  between  the  heroic 

agyd  or  general  like  that  of  sheikh  and  the  divine  races,  but  between 

is  hereditary.    "  And  the  Arabs,"  the  heroes  and  the  populace  it  in- 

says  Burckhardt,  "  submit  to  the  terposes  a  chasm  which  forbids 

command  of  an  agyd  whom  they  them  to  intermingle" — Antiq.  of 

know  to  be  deficient  both  in  bra-  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  114;  see  also  ib., 

very  and  judgment,  rather  than  p.  118,  etc. 
yield  to  the  orders  of  their  sheikh        10  The  king  e.g.  was  so  intimately 

during  the  actual  expedition." —  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  his 

Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  i,  p.  country,  that  Athens  and  Rome, 

296.    Is  not  this  Abimelech  the  after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings, 

sheikh,  Phichol  the  agyd  ?   and  found  themselves  obliged  to  elect 

may  not  time  have  modified  the  the  one  a  &aoi\*vs  apx**,  the  other 

relation  in  which  the  sheikh  once  a  rex  sacrorum,  in  order  that  their 

stood  to  his  followers  ?  sacred  rites  might  be  duly  per- 

8  Does  not  Abimelech's  cove-  formed.  Vide  Demosthenes,  c.  Ne- 
nant  with  Abraham,  his  anxiety  airam ;  Lysias,  c.  Andoc;  Adams, 
for  Abraham's  friendship,  coupled  Rom.  Ant. 
with  the  very  different  tone  which  n  Possibly  only.  Vide  xix,  9. 
the  Abimelech  of  chapter  xxvi  1S  Russell's  (Polynesia,  vi,)  de- 
uses — and  king  not  of  Gerar  but  scription  of  the  conduct  of  the 
of  the  Philistines — seem  to  imply  people  at  Mangaia  towards  the 
that  his  subjects  were  beginning  missionaries  reminds  one  of  these 
to  grow  disaffected,  to  demand  the  cities  of  the  plain.  "No  sooner  did 
redress  of  wrongs,  etc.  ?  the  missionaries  reach  the  shore 

*  "  The  notion  of  citizenship,"  than  a  general  attack  was  made 

says  Wachsmuth,  "existed  only  in  upon  their  persons  and  property. 

so  far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  They  carried  away  their  wives 

and  domestic  slaves  was  its  nega-  by  force  into  the  adjoining  woods, 

tive :  at  this  stage  the  nobility  and  and  were  proceeding  to  treat  them 

the  lower  order  of  people  alone  with  great  brutality  when  terrified 

attract  attention, as  essentially  die-  by  the  report  of  a  gun  they  betook 

tinct  ingredients  of  the  union,  and  themselves  to  flight.    The  chief, 

as  subject  to  different  laws The  informed  of  this  violence,  expressed 
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Sthly.  That  which  results  from  the  association  of  several 
cities  together,  for  purposes — either  of  war,  as  the  alliance 
between  the  cities  of  the  plain,  etc. — or  of  government,  as 
between  the  several  cities  which  (united  together  in  the 
sovereign)  formed  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.18 

Of  the  state  of  society  during  this  period  we  can  form 
no  definite  idea.  We  perceive  however  that  these  several 
cities  and  nations,  though  each  in  itself  independent,  do 
not  stand  alone  and  isolated,  but  that  they  are  rather  bound 
and  connected  together  by  ties  of  commerce  or  friendship ; 
we  find  that  travellers,  whether  merchants  or  nomads, 
carry  with  them  the  news  of  events  which  have  happened 
at  a  distance  (xxii,  20),  and  spread  abroad  besides  a  know- 
ledge of  the  productions  of  different  countries  (xii,  10,  xiii, 
10)  and  of  the  character  of  different  people  (xii,  12,  xx, 
1,  2) ;  and  we  guess  that  between  the  great  marts  of  traffic, 
the  plains  of  Babylon  and  the  Nile,  frequent  caravans 
have  already  traced  a  route.  We  see  the  precious  metals 
used  as  a  means  of  exchange  and  wrought  into  ornaments 
for  the  person ;  camels  and  asses  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  for  riding.  In  the  house  we  find  numerous 
servants,  who  seem  to  have  been  in  general  kindly  treated 
by  their  masters,  and  sometimes  to  have  held  in  their  mas- 
ter's heart  the  place  of  children.14  To  the  wife  all  domes- 
tic arrangements,  the  economy  of  the  household,  appear  to 
have  been  left;  she  distributed  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  day,  and  on  great  occasions  herself  superintended 

the  deepest  regret,  but  stated  that  — those  of  Gerar  for  Abimelech's. 
in  his  island  iaU  heads  being  of  an  Sodom  Abraham  approaches  with 
equal  height,'  he  was  not  able  to  confidence ;  in  Sodom  Lot  settles 
protect  them,  and  therefore  much  and  marries  his  daughters.  Gerar 
as  he  wished  them  to  stay,  he  Abraham  enters  with  precaution, 
would  rather  they  did  not  go  ashore  but  in  Gerar  he  is  received  hospi- 
again."  tably ;  while,  but  for  Lot  no  one  (?) 
u  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  in  Sodom  would  have  entertained 
this  is  in  the  text ;  but  from  the  the  angels.  It  is  true  that  Sodom, 
text  I  am  justified  in  regarding  like  Gerar,  has  its  king ;  but  in 
Heth,  Gerar  and  Sodom,  as  cities  Sodom  the  king  appears  only  to 
of  very  different  kinds ;  and  the  command  its  armies, — in  Gerar  we 
question  is,  whether  I  have  taken  hear  only  of  the  king.  I  think 
a  right  view  of  their  characters,  these  differences  warrant  the  con- 
Between  Sodom  and  Gerar  observe  elusions  I  have  drawn, 
the  differences.  The  people  of  So-  H  Yide  the  chapter  which  en* 
dom  are  punished  for theirown  sin,  joins  circumcision. 
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the  preparation  of  them.  As  articles  of  food  we  have  fine 
meal  baked  into  cakes,  meat  dressed  with  sauce,  milk  and 
butter  and  wine.  Of  dress,  though  we  know  neither  the 
material  nor  the  fashion,  yet  as  raiment  is  among  the  pre- 
sents sent  to  Rebecca,  and  a  veil  Abimelech's  peace  offer- 
ing to  Sarah,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  confined  to 
mere  clothing,  but  was  both  costly  and  magnificent.  Such 
and  so  indefinite  are  the  fragments  we  can  gather  of  the 
mode  of  life  and  civilization  of  the  Abrahamic  times. 

ii.  That  the  actions  which  it  attributes  to  Abraham  are 
either  religious  or  secular ;  and  we  find  moreover 

In  the  first  place  :  that  as  religious  they  are  : 

1.  Spontaneous,  the  result  of  his  own  religious 
feelings  or  religious  education.  Thus  of  his  own 
motion  he  erects  altars  to  and  calls  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  gives  tithes  of  his  spoil  to  Melchi- 
sidek,  and  of  his  own  motion  intercedes  with  Jeho- 

•   vah  for  the  doomed  inhabitants  of  the  plain.     Or, 

2.  Commanded :  i.e.  acts  performed  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  or  supposed  commands  of  the 
Deity ;  i.e.  acts  to  which  the  Divine  command  alone 
gives  a  religious  character.  Thus  Abraham  leaves 
his  father's  house  and  wanders  through  the  land  of 
Canaan;  thus  too  he  prepares  a  great  sacrifice 
and  institutes  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  though 
old  and  childless  believes  in  the  greatness  of  his 
posterity ;  thus  also  he  drives  Hagar  from  his  home 
and  prepares  to  slay  his  own  son  Isaac.  Of  these 
acts,  of  which  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the 
Deity,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  no  one  of  them 
is  in  itself  and  by  itself  a  moral  act, — but  that  they 
are  all  either  acts  from  which  as  having  no  moral 
feature  we  can  draw  no  moral  conclusions,  or  acts 
which  as  absolutely  criminal  we  should  but  for  the 
context  attribute  only  to  a  man  of  weak  character 
or  of  careless  morality. 

Secondly.  That  as  secular,  they  are  judging  them  by 
our  view  of  morality, 

1.  Morally  indifferent.  Such  were  Abraham's 
journeys  to  Egypt  and  Gerar ;  such  his  separation 
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from  Lot,  his  covenant  with  Abimelech,  his  pur- 
chase of  Machpelah,  and  the  measures  which  he 
takes  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Isaac. 

2.  Criminal  and  such  as  display  a  weak  and 
timid  character.  Such  were  his  falsehoods  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Gerar ;  and  such  his  neglect  to 
shield  Hagar  from  the  too  bitter  persecution  of 
Sarah,     And 

3.  Praiseworthy.  Such  was  his  rescue  of  Lot, 
such  his  refusal  to  partake  of  the  spoils  of  Sodom, 
and  such  his  generous  hospitality. 

But  it  may  here  be  asked — why  is  it  that  when  we  thus 
view  each  act  of  his  by  itself  Abraham  appears  so  little,  and 
that  when  we  read  his  history  we  feel  that  he  is  so  great? 
We  take  but  a  narrow  or  even  a  false  view  of  greatness. 
We  associate  it  only  with  the  names  of  men  who  represent 
great  events  or  world-renowned  systems,  or  who  live  in 
feats  of  magnificent  daring  or  heroic  self-devotion;  we 
know  only  of  great  patriots,  great  warriors,  great  philoso- 
phers, and  great  statesmen ;  we  are  so  occupied  with  the 
greatness  which  thrusts  itself  upon  our  notice  that  we  have 
no  eye  for  the  serene  dignity  of  him  who  silently  walks  on 
in  the  even  path  of  duty.  Hence  it  is  that  by  the  aid  of 
traditions  and  fables,  or  by  an  addition  here,  an  omission 
there,  some  have  managed  to  endow  Abraham  with  all 
learning  and  courage  and  virtue  and  to  magnify  him  into 
something  more  than  man:  while  others  (forgetful  that 
our  every-day  conduct  is  an  evidence  not  so  much  of  our 
character  as  of  our  education  and  the  opinions  of  our  age) 
have  analyzed  his  actions  and  dwarfed  him  down  to  the 
low  proportions  of  a  degraded  Humanity.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  judge  him  fairly  and  honestly.  As  religious  then, 
Abraham  though  born  of  an  idolatrous  family  early  appre- 
hended the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  In  the  Deity  he  saw 
the  great  Creator,  the  Almighty,  the  Judge  of  the  earth; 
to  God  he  devoted  himself  and  his  household,  and  he  wor- 
shipped God  by  doing  justice  and  judgment.15  As  a  prince 
(though  of  an  age  in  which  princes  were  regarded  as  above 
all  law  and  in  which  the  strong  because  they  were  strong 

15  Gen.  xviii,  19. 
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oppressed  the  weak  because  they  were  weak),  Abraham, 
and  he  was  strong  and  powerful  among  the  strongest  and 
the  most  powerful,  ever  bore  himself  meekly  as  a  man  emi- 
nently of  peace,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  indolence  and 
apathy  belonging  to  that  character.  He  ever  respects  the 
rights  of  others ;  he  avoids  all  causes  of  contention  and 
dispute ;  he  suffers  wrong  patiently  and  claims  its  redress 
without  arrogance;  he  negotiates  where  he  might  com- 
mand and  purchases  where  he  might  seize.  Once  only  is 
he  roused  out  of  his  peaceful  mood,  once  only  does  he 
arm  himself  for  the  battle,  and  then  he  sallies  forth  to  the 
rescue  of  his  friend  and  brother,  and  then  he  proves  him- 
self as  intrepid  a  warrior  as  he  is  a  generous  ally.  But 
for  this  one  expedition  we  had  not  perhaps  recognized  the 
slumbering  lion.  Lastly,  in  private  life :  Abraham  was  a 
man  of  contemplative  and  imaginative  mind :  he  loved  the 
desert  and  the  silent  grove  and  mixed  unwillingly  in  the 
noise  and  traffic  of  cities :  gentle  and  amiable  to  a  fault  he 
avoided  the  business  of  life,  and  either  too  readily  left 
things  to  take  their  own  course  or  too  readily  gave  up  to 
others  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs :  he  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  quarrels  of  his  household :  he  will  not  act 
until  compelled  to  act ;  his  authority  must  be  appealed  to 
ere  he  will  interfere :  but  when  called  upon  to  declare 
himself,  he  acts  it  must  be  allowed  unselfishly,  worthily  he 
resolves  on  and  sedulously  and  at  any  sacrifice  performs 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty.  We  need  the  help  of 
no  fables  and  no  systems  to  admire  in  Abraham  the  moral 
ideal  of  infant  man. 

in.  That  it  records  several  communications  vouchsafed 
by  the  Deity  at  different  times  to  different  persons, — as 
Abraham,  Hagar,  Abimelech.  And  these  communications 
are, 

1st.  Audible  merely,  and  are  generally  introduced  to 
our  notice  by  the  formula  "  Jehovah  said",  "  the  Elohim 
said".    And  they  are  then  put  before  us, 

1st.  Without  any  information  as  to  the  time  when 
they  occurred  or  the  place  whence  the  voice  utter- 
ing them  seemed  to  proceed.  Thus  Jehovah  speaks 
in  chapters  xii,  1,  and  xiii,  14,  but  whether  from 

67 
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heaven,  or  in  the  man's  ear,  or  from  the  man's 
heart,  or  whether  in  the  broad  day  when  the  mind 
is  awake  and  active,  or  during  the  night  in  dreams 
and  visions,  are  matters  of  which  the  record  leaves 
us  in  ignorance. 

2ndly.  With  the  time  expressed  or  implied  of 
their  occurrence.  Thus  the  word  of  Jehovah  comes 
to  Abraham  in  a  vision  (chapter  xv,  1) ;  and  in  the 
night  the  Elohim  addresses  him  (chapters  xxi,  12, 
and  xxii,  1).     And 

3rdly.  With  all  the  circumstances  of  both  time 
and  place.     Thus  during  the  day  out  of  heaven  the 
angel  of  the  Elohim  called  unto  Hagar  (chapter 
xxi);  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah  unto  Abraham 
(chapter  xxii,  12). 
£ndly.  Audible  and  visible ;  i.e.  to  the  communication 
is  attached  some  supernatural  appearance.     And  that  ap- 
pearance, 

1st.  Is  simply  affirmed  without  any  circumstances 
of  time,  etc.  Thus  Joseph  appears  (chapter  xxii, 
7) ;  the  Elohim  or  Jehovah  (chapter  xvii,  1).  And 
2ndly.  Takes  place  during  the  night  in  sleep, 
thus  the  Elohim  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by 
night  (xx,  3),  and  by  night  Jehovah  appeared  to 
Abraham  as  a  lamp  of  fire  (xv,  17) ;  and 

3rdly.  Occurs  in  the  broad  day ;  and  the  vision 
consists  then  of  an  angel  of  Jehovah  as  in  Hagar's 
case  (xvi),  or  of  Jehovah  and  two  angels  as  in  Abra- 
ham's (xviii),  or  of  two  angels,  as  in  Lot's  (xix). 
Of  these  several  communications  we  may  observe — 
1st.  That  the  more  indefinite  in  regard  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, together  also  with  those  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring during  the  night,  are  all  referred  to  the  Deity  himself 
whether  Jehovah  or  Elohim. 

2ndly.  That  all  those  which  occurred  in  the  day  time 
are  attributed  to  angels  whether  of  the  Elohim  or  Jehovah, 
or  to  the  Deity — but  to  the.  Deity  as  Jehovah  and  to  him 
accompanied  by  angels. 

3rdly.  That  whenever  Jehovah  and  his  angels  appear — 
except  in  chapter  xv,  17,  where  Jehovah  appears  alone  and 
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during  the  night  and  appears  as  a  burning  lamp — they 
clearly  appear  in  human  shape  and  are  no  way  distin- 
guishable from  other  men. 

4thly.  That  whenever  an  angel  appears  the  narrative  so 
speaks  of  him,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  is  not 
the  Deity  himself. 

But  are  these  communications,  these  revelations,  such  as 
to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they  really  came  from  God, 
and  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  inspired  or  wrote  but 
as  God  bade  him  ? 

God  has  revealed  himself  to  man.  He  fills  the  universe 
and  in  varied  tones  and  under  innumerable  aspects  makes 
known  His  presence  to  all  ages,  characters  and  intellects. 
By  the  savage  dull  of  eye  and  ear,  He  is  seen  in  the  comet 
and  the  eclipse,  and  heard  in  the  thunder  and  the  earth- 
quake— and  savage  man  owns  a  God  and  trembles.  For 
man  of  more  cultivated  intellect  He  writes  his  name  in  the 
starry  heaven  and  on  the  beauteous  world,  and  man  civi- 
lized or  advancing  on  to  civilization,  in  the  measured  course 
of  the  planets  and  in  the  ever-recurring  seasons,  reads 
order,  method,  a  plan,  and  apprehends  God,  Creator  and 
Providence ;  he  believes  and  worships. 

But  civilized  man  soon  learns  that  the  book  of  Nature 
and  of  God  contains  no  superfluous  phrase,  no  trivial  nor 
vulgar  characters.  One  page  may  be  more  splendidly  illu- 
minated than  another,  but  is  scarcely  more  full  of  meaning. 
An  apple  falling  from  a  tree  led  Newton  on  to  the  great 
law  of  the  universe,  and  a  bit  of  rock  or  a  fossil  bone 
thrown  up  by  some  chance  flood  tell  of  pre-Adamite  worlds 
and  their  animal  kingdoms.  Whichever  of  nature's  hiero- 
glyphics, whether  a  star  or  a  zoophyte,  attracts  man's  atten- 
tion, it  still  carries  him  on  to  something  beyond  itself, 
opens  to  him  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  after  a  life  of 
study  remains  still  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 

But  is  this  the  characteristic  of  the  revelations  made  to 
Abraham  ?  Had  you  met  with  them  in  the  Avesta,  or  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  or  the  traditions  of  Peru,  would  you  have 
been  startled  into  the  cry,  "Verily  God  is  in  this  place 
and  I  knew  it  not"?     Nay,  with  every  wish  to  reverence 
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them  as  divine, — were  they  not  amongst  your  childhood's 
most  cherished  dreams  ? — do  they  not  seem  to  your  maturer 
judgment  purposeless,  trivial  even  ?  Do  they  not  shock 
your  moral  sense  and  presume  a  scheme  of  divine  provi- 
dence simply  impossible  ?  Ask  yourself  moreover,  putting 
aside  all  artificial  glosses,  whether  as  promises  they  have 
been  fulfilled  ?  Are  the  descendants  of  Abraham  through 
Isaac,  this  great  people,  world-renowned,  many  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  or  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore  ?  And  the  land 
apportioned  them  as  their  inheritance,  is  it  theirs  ?  Was 
it  ever  for  any  length  of  time  theirs,  theirs  as  England  be- 
longs to  Englishman  ?  For  fifteen  centuries  they  in  truth 
occupied  its  soil,  either  struggling  desperately  for  indepen- 
dence against  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  sulkily 
paying  them  compulsory  tribute.  They  knew  indeed  so 
little  rest  and  peace  that  in  four  centuries  they  seem  to 
have  entirely  lost  the  arts  and  the  civilization  they  brought 
with  them  from  Egypt.18 — "  But  they  neglected  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  held  their  country, — they  left  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  to  follow  after  other  gods." — Yes ;  and 
when  at  length  they  had  formed  themselves  on  the  Mosai- 
cal  law,  and  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  when 
rather  than  infringe  one  of  its  precepts  they  jeoparded  life 
and  country  and  all  they  held  dearest,17  then  they  were 
swept  away  into  captivity  and  have  ever  since  been  out- 
casts on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  But  no  wonder,  their  religion  had  degenerated  into  mere 
formalism,  and  besides  they  rejected  Christ  their  promised 
Messiah  and  persecuted  the  Christian  faith." — They  re- 
jected Christ,  because  Christ  appeared  not  to  make  them 


16  The  "wise-hearted  men"  who  superstitious  regard  for  the  Sab- 
constructed  the  tabernacle  with  bath,  forwarded  his  works  against 
all  its  gorgeous  ornaments  were  of  and  eventually  took  Jerusalem. 
Israel ;  when  David  was  about  to  Remember  also  that  it  was  the  re- 
build him  a  house  he  must  have  sistance  offered  by  the  Jews  to  the 
stonemasons  and  carpenters  from  desecration  of  their  synagogue  at 
Tyre ;  observe  too  how  wanting  Csesarea,  and  the  attempt  of  Flo- 
the  Psalms  are  in  any  allusion  to  rus  to  abstract  gold  from  the  trea- 
art  and  the  products  of  art.  sury  of  the  Temple,  that  brought 

17  See  2  Maccabees  c.  ii,  and  on  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Prideaux,  Connection,  pt.  ii,  p.513,  eventual  captivity  of  the  nation, 
how  Pompey,  through  the  Jews1  — Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jers. 
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great  and  powerful,  but  to  teach  men  to  be  wise  and  good, 
because  he  lived  and  died  not  for  them  but  for  mankind ; 
and  they  persecuted  Christianity  because  their  own  religion 
was  dear  to,  and  a  vital  principle  within  them,  and  because 
it  was  antagonistic  to  and  could  not  live  in  the  presence  of 
Christianity.  Formalists  !  Cranmer  faltered  at  the  stake ; 
a  crusade  or  two  and  the  iron  rule  of  Alba  and  where  are 
the  Albigenses  of  Thoulouse  and  the  Protestants  of  Flan- 
ders ?  One  short  century  after  the  Hegira  and  how  many 
Christian  people,  allured  by  the  victories  or  awed  by  the 
energy  of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors,  already  hurried 
to  embrace  the  creed  of  Islam  ?  And  these  formalists,  de- 
graded, driven  from  land  to  land,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
decimated  by  fire  and  sword,  martyrs  inglorious  and  un- 
known, no  success  has  yet  dazzled,  no  threats  cowed  them, 
and  after  eighteen  hundred  long  years  of  suffering  with- 
out one  whisper  of  doubt,  one  murmur  of  complaint,  one 
cry  of  despair,  they  still  hold  with  the  grasp  of  drowning 
men  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  proud  of  their  descent 
still  hold  to  the  God  of  Abraham  and  still  dream  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  his  oracles.  If  they  be  formalists,  what 
are  we  ?    No.    These  prophecies  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Take  now  the  revelations  to  Noah,  and  can  we  think  of 
them  otherwise  than  of  those  to  Abraham.  They  are  equally 
emphatic  on  matters  of  little  as  of  great  moment,  they  con- 
found together  the  accidental  and  the  moral,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  the  deluge  appear  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary. 
Those  to  Adam  explain  to  him  the  change  in  his  nature 
and  declare  the  laws  of  his  physical  existence,  and  are 
really  mere  anticipations  of  experience.  That  of  the  crea- 
tion tells  how  God  worked  for  six  days  and  rested  on  the 
seventh.  And  is  man  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  this  know- 
ledge? .What  matters  it  to  him  whether  God  created  the 
earth  in  three  hours,  or  in  four  days  or  in  seven  or  in  nine  ? 
What !  is  it  nothing  to  cheer  the  monotony  of  toil  by  the 
near  prospect  of  an  ever-recurring  day  of  rest  ?  nothing, 
to  assure  this  day's  observance  against  the  inroads  of  op- 
pression or  avarice  by  giving  it  the  sanction  of  religion  ? 
Much,  no  doubt.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  if  this  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  had  never  been  written  the  Sabbath 
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would  never  have  existed  ?  How  account  then  for  those 
holy  days,  feasts  analogous  to  our  Sabbath,  found  among 
all  peoples  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  ?  Man 
when  he  learns  that  he  must  work  to  live,  learns  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  must  rest  to  work. 

But  the  Sabbath,  as  by  the  divine  command  it  is  a  day 
of  rest,  so  by  the  divine  command  it  is  a  day  devoted  to 
religious  exercises  ;  and  as  devoted  to  religious  exercises, 
it  is  perhaps  pretty  fairly  observed  by  our  agricultural 
populations  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  smaller  towns,  though 
for  the  masses  collected  in  our  great  centres  of  industry  it 
is  but  a  day  of  rest,  a  day  set  apart  to  sensual  indulgence, 
to  coarse  jollity,  a  day  of  pleasure  and  not  always  innocent 
pleasure.  And  yet  time  was  when  the  Sabbath  was  reli- 
giously observed  in  England.  Time  was.  Then  our  people 
were  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  then 
they  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages  or  solitary  farm-houses, 
then  our  artisans  worked  under  the  eye  and  in  the  work* 
shop  of  a  master  they  knew,  or  at  their  own  homes,  but 
always  with  the  green  fields  within  their  reach  and  the 
open,  clear  sky  above  them.  Then  reading  was  a  rare  ac- 
complishment and  not  always  thoroughly  mastered  even 
by  the  wealthier  classes :  newspapers  there  were  none  and 
books  but  a  few.  Then  the  roads  were  bad,  travelling  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
town,  confined  to  each  other's  society,  cultivated  a  mutual 
good  will  and  respected  each  other  and  public  opinion ; 
and  then  they  gladly  flocked  to  their  parish  church,  there 
to  follow  the  minister  in  prayers  sublimer  than  their  simple 
minds  could  frame,  there  to  hear  the  Bible  read,  otherwise 
a  sealed  book,  and  there  to  listen  to  sermons  which  though 
often  tainted  with  a  controversial  acrimony,  and  not  on 
that  account  less  welcome,  entered  nevertheless  with  a  plain 
sense  and  a  manly  spirit  into  the  business  and  duties  of 
life,  and  spoke  to  the  wants  and  hearts  of  a  congregation 
all  personally  known  to  their  pastor.  And  then  when 
church  was  over,  what  greetings  of  friends  come  from  a 
distance  !  what  happy  talk  !  what  interchange  of  news ! 
what  wondrous  reports,  some  month  old,  fresh  from  the 
great  city,  food  for  the  next  week's  gossip  !    The  Sabbath 
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was  then  indeed  a  day  of  rest,  devotion  and  joy,  eagerly 
welcomed  and  gladly  observed.  But  now  that  our  artisans 
are  massed  together  in  large  towns  with  long  straggling 
suburbs,  now  that  they  occupy  dirty  alleys  densely  inha- 
bited and  which  no  sunbeam  ever  gladdens,  now  that  they 
work  by  hundreds  in  factories  crowded  and  close,  and  even 
in  the  day  sometimes  by  gas-light,  now  that  they  know  of 
their  employer  only  that  they  work  for  him  and  receive 
his  wage,  and  have  no  respect  for  one  another  except  when 
a  common  interest  binds  them,  no  regard,  no  sympathy,— 
what,  after  seventy-two  hours'  labour  in  a  tainted  atmo- 
sphere, is  the  first  want  the  Sabbath  can  supply?  To 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  to  stretch  the  cramped 
limbs  in  the  broad  fields  ? — But  you  ?  You  call  your  people 
to  a  religious  service  to  which  not  even  the  educated  classes 
can  give  an  undivided  attention,  and  which  from  its  length 
seriously  trespasses  on  the  poor  man's  hours  of  recreation* 
You  do  more ;  you  so  fear  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  that 
you  close  your  museums  and  picture-galleries  and  forbid 
all  healthful  amusements,  all  amusement  whatever  save 
that  afforded  by  the  beer-shop  or  the  gin-palace.  And  you 
are  blessed  doubtless  by  a  population  decent  and  orderly, 
self-respectful,  moral  and  religious  ?  Listen  to  their  lan- 
guage in  your  streets :  at  their  friendly  banter  your  blood 
runs  cold.  Read  their  annals  in  the  records  of  your  police 
courts :  brutal  husbands  and  drunken  wives  crowd  upon 
one  another  in  fearful  succession, — nay,  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  face  of  hundreds,  a  wife  is  beaten  by  her  coward 
husband  and  flung  to  die  in  a  ditch,  and  no  arm  is  raised 
to  help  her,  no  voice.  Talk  of  religion  or  Sabbath  rest 
when  such  things  are  !  True,  silks  may  rustle  and  broad- 
cloth look  comfortable  in  your  well- filled  pews;  but  what 
matters  it  whether  they  read  and  meditate  at  home  or  pray 
or  seem  to  pray  and  listen  in  your  churches  ?  Time  and 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  divine  things  are  never 
wanting  to  them,  and  will  never  be  altogether  neglected, 
either  because  the  divine  soul  pines  for  divine  knowledge 
or  because  a  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  a  fair 
and  necessary  lining  to  the  cloak  of  respectability.  But 
remember  that  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  those  whose  lives 
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are  spent  in  labour,  that  to  them  it  must  bring  rest  to  the 
body  and  food  to  the  soul  and  intellect,  that  it  must  be 
suited  therefore  to  their  condition  and  circumstances,  and 
must  while  it  consults  their  tastes  satisfy  their  spiritual 
and  intellectual  wants.  But  how  do  this  ?  As  our  Sabbath 
ordinances  are  ever  put  forward  as  having  God's  sanction 
they  form  a  part  of  the  popular  religion ;  they  must  be 
touched  reverently,  and  the  popular  mind  must  by  discus- 
sion be  gradually  prepared  for  those  alterations  in  them 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  require.  Consider 
then  whether  on  the  Sabbath  you  should  not  open  your 
churches,  not  as  now  at  set  times,  but  for  the  livelong 
day  ?  Whether  your  services  should  not  be  more  frequent 
and  shorter  ?  and  whether  you  ought  not  to  clear  away  the 
obstruction  of  pews,  so  that  the  labouring  man  may  come 
into  his  church  when  he  will,  and  when  he  will  leave  it  to 
enjoy  after  a  short  and  earnest  prayer  the  breezes  of  the 
country,  or  to  amuse  and  instruct  himself  among  the  won- 
ders of  art  collected  in  your  museums  and  Crystal  palaces  ? 
Why  not  too  make  your  sermons  interesting  to  the  people  ? 
Treat  of  those  matters  which  fill  up  their  lives,  enter  into 
their  occupations,  aye  even  into  their  amusements,  and 
show  them  how  the  noble  and  gentle  mind,  not  confined 
to  and  not  always  gracing  the  rich  and  high-born,  is  noble 
and  gentle  in  all  conditions  and  under  all  circumstances. 
You  will  track  selfishness  and  self-indulgence  through  all 
their  turnings  and  windings,  and  you  will  assuredly  not 
forget  to  insist  on  the  higher  duties  of  morality ;  but  why 
not  endeavour  to  humanize  them  into  virtue  by  cultivating 
the  smaller  charities,  the  amenities  of  life  ?  Why  too  limit 
the  religious  duties  to  selfish  prayers  and  formulary  praises  ? 
Remember  that  you  are  a  teacher.  Take  a  large  view  of 
religion, — as  the  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  God's 
service,  in  its  ideal  it  implies  the  study  and  observance  of 
God's  laws,  a  stedfast  will  therefore  and  a  universal  and 
well-reasoned  knowledge.  Explain  then  to  yaur  hearers 
the  great  laws  of  the  universe,  the  structure  of  our  earth, 
and  the  physical  laws  of  man  and  the  animal  creation. 
Speak  to  them  of  man's  history,  of  his  struggles,  his  fail* 
ures,  his  misery,  when  he  runs  counter  to  God's  laws ;  his 
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success,  his  rapid  strides  in  improvement,  when  he  follows 
them  out  and  moulds  himself  upon  them.  Show  your  flock 
that  if  the  name  of  God  is  to  be  read  in  the  expanse 
of  heaven,  it  is  no  less  legibly  written  in  every  page  of 
human  science,  which  is  but  a  fuller  appreciation  of  God's 
works — Moses'  hymn  to  creation  in  a  louder  strain  and  to 
a  sublimer  measure.  In  this  and  similar  ways  you  may 
perhaps  withdraw  your  people  from  their  sensual  haunts, 
and  perhaps  replace  their  godless  self-sufficiency,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  inquiring  and  thoughtful  mechanic,  by  a 
childlike  reverence  for  all  things  good  and  great,  till  they 
at  length  feel  that  they  have  something  of  a  divine  soul,  and 
rapt  in  wonder,  love  and  awe,  they  recognize  in  themselves 
the  divine  image,  and  admit  that  let  man  but  search  out 
and  submit  to  God's  law  and  there  is  no  bound  to  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress. 
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The  numbers  to  which  the  Utter  un**is  attached  refer  to  the  notes* 


Abel,  meaning  of  the  name,  132 ; 
death,  141 ;  occupation,  148 

Abimelech,  conduct  towards  Sarah, 
432, 436  ;  covenant  with  Abraham, 
482 ;  probable  disaffection  of  his 
subjects,  525  n. 

Abraham,  Gentile  mention  of,  271 ; 
blessing  on,  274 ;  whether  realized 
in  Christianity,  275;  wanderings, 
284;  altars,  286;  adventures  in 
Egypt,  292  ;  wealth,  293, 297 ;  vic- 
tory over  Cbedorlaomer,  311 ;  Mel- 
chizedek's  blessing,  315;  disinte- 
restedness, 317;  reward  of  his  faith, 
386;  covenant  with,  837 ;  Hagar's 
expulsion,  365;  change  of  his 
name,  381 ;  circumcision,  ib. ;  pro- 
mise of  a  son,  400 ;  faith,  401 ; 
comparison  of  the  promises  made 
to  Noah  and  Abraham,  403 ;  the 
angel- visit,  406  ;  want  of  faith  and 
conduct  towards  Abimelech,  434 ; 
treatment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
458;  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  490-498; 
promises  made  to  him  confirmed, 
496 ;  his  death,  his  descendants, 
522  ;  state  of  man  and  of  society, 
524-531 ;  his  character,  528;  cha- 
racter of  the  revelations  made  to 
him,  531 ;  non-fulfilment  of  their 
promises,  532 

Abstract  ideas  unsuited  to  an  infant 
nation,  3 

Abstract  terms  unknown  to  many 
nations,  80  n. 

Abyssinian  taste  for  raw  meat,  219  n. 

Accidents  considered  prophetic,439  n. 

Adam,  etymology,  78, 79  n.;  gigantic 
stature  of,  179  n. 

Adonai,  a  title  of  Jehovah,  368 

./Eneas,  wanderings  of,  285 

African  traditions  of  the  origin  of 
slavery,  239  n. 

Agni,  347 

Agriculture,  Chinese  account  of  its 
invention,  149 ;  little  known  among 
savages,  151  n. 


Ahriman,  birth,  2, 53 ;  hatred  of  light, 
53 ;  produces  the  Dews,  53 ;  op- 
poses Ormuzd,  54,  372 ;  author  of 
evil,  58,  110;  will  eventually  be- 
come good,  121 ;  noxious  animals 
attributed  to,  191  n.;  compared 
with  Satan,  373 

Albordj,  4 

Alcmeeon,  a  Cain-like  wanderer,  141  n. 

Allah,  description  of,  22  n. 

Altars,  erection  of,  286;  on  moun- 
tains, 288 

American  Indians,  theory  as  to  man's 
origin,  63  n.;  ignorance  of  money, 
400 

Ammonites,  origin  of,  427 

Ananias,  punishment  of,  280 

Anaxagoras,  sun  of,  16  n. 

Angels,  intercourse  with  women,  172, 
175  ;  first  mentioned,  176  n.,  376 

Angetkoka,  441 

Animals,  creation  and  propagation, 
17 ;  language,  92  n. ;  clean  and  un- 
clean, 186-191 ;  results  of  in-and- 
in  breeding,  508 

Ante -solar  division  of  day  and  night, 
14 

Antediluvian  men,  154;  society,  243 

Apollo,  16  n. 

Apollodorus,  account  of  Deucalion's 
flood,  197  n.,  204 

Arabs,  origin  and  independence,  170, 
461 ;  compared  with  Hebrews,  462 ; 
dearth  of  great  men,  462  n. ;  cere- 
monies of  marriage,  436  ;  circum- 
cision, 385;  hospitality,  407;  bread, 
410 ;  tents,  300  n.;  vengeance,222  n., 
407  n. ;  women,  410 

Ararat  described,  211  n. 

Argali,  wild  sheep,  148  n. 

Aristophanes,  the  Plutus,  380  n. 

Ark,  improbabilities  in  the  account 
of,  184 ;  Dutch  ships  built  on  the 
same  model,  184  n. ;  Hindu  men- 
tion of,  194 

Artapanus,  Jewish  history  of,  272 
I  Arte,  existence  among  savages,  302 ; 
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when  an  evidence  of  civilization, 

303 
Asoras,  115;  defeated  by  Vishnu, 

115  n. ;  account  of,  340  n. 
Australian  savages,  93  n.,  1 54  n. 
Avesta,  antiquity  of  the,  53  n. 
Aryas,  115 

Babel,  tower  of,  explanation  of  its  sto- 
ry, 252, 260;  pagan  traditions,  258 

Babylon,  248 

Balaam,  blessing  of,  242 

Barrenness,  curse  of,  437 

Batak  religion,  327  n. 

Battas  of  Sumatra,  curious  custom 
of,  234  n. 

Beausobre,  Isaak,  his  argument  as  to 
the  creation,  0  n. 

Bedouin  Arabs,  customs  regarding 
territory,  303 ;  hospitalities,  407 

Beersheba,  etymology,  483 

Beginning,  meaning  of  the  term,  1-6 

Belus,  mystic  paintings  in  the  temple 
of,  8  n.;  the  darkness-divider,  14 n., 
04  n. 

Ben  Joachi,  Simeon, his. doctrine  of 
a  Trinity,  19  n. 

Bethel,  289 ;  sacred  native  of,  299 

Bhagawata,  account  of  the  deluge  in, 
193 

Birds,  language  of,  92  n. ;  used  as 
pilots,  209  n. 

Birth,  nobility  of,  292  n. 

Blasphemy,  Jewish  law  of,  485  n. 

Blessings  bestowed  on  man,  25 ;  Jew- 
ish view  of,  242 

Blood,  laws  of  Moses  as  to  shedding 
of,  218,  221 

Boschman  creed,  126  n.,  134  n. 

Brahma,  the  sun,  45 ;  period  of  his 
existence,  116 

Brahmah,  Shastah  of, of  no  authority 
or  antiquity,  113  n. 

Brahmahs,  106 

Brahme,  45,  40  n.,  47  n. ;  birth  and 
world-creation,  1  n.,  2  n.,  10 ;  the 
light-bringer,  13 ;  produces  Brah- 
ma, 110 

Brahmin,  food  allowed  a,  187  ;  name 
connected  with  Abraham,  272,  273 
n. ;  respect  paid  a,  232 

Brahminio  creed,  recognizes  an  intel- 
ligent god,  12 ;  creation  exemplified, 
12  n. ;  division  of  the  golden  egg, 
15;  man's  soul,  23  n. ;  the  image 
of  the  supreme  spirit,  21  n. ;  con- 
ception of  the  creative  deity,  43;  of 
heaven,  44  n. ;  three  prime  deities 
in  one,  45;  historical  sketch  of  the 
Brahminical  creed,  40  n. ;  its  pan- 
theistic spirit,  46 ;  favourable  side 


of,  48;  man's  origin,  64  ft.;  soul 
and  life  synonymous,  66  n, ;  trans- 
migration of  souls,  72  n.;  good  and 
evil  spirits,  115  n. ;  their  conflicts, 
115;  the  deity  subjected  to  delusion 
by  his  creative  acts,  116;  preex- 
istence  of  the  soul,  117 ;  compared 
with  Jewish  and  Parsi  creeds,  118, 
119;  ascetic  tendencies  of,  231; 
divine  favouritism,  278 

Brass,  art  of  hardening,  lost,  298 

Buddaeus,  his  explanation  of  the  term 
"  emanation",  67  n. 

Buddhist  cosmogony,  the  creation, 
11  n.;  Lamaic  origin  of  man,  63; 
legend  of  the  fall,  105;  efficacy  of 
prayer,  328  n. ;  festivals,  41 

Buddhist  religion,  length  of  time  for 
which  it  has  existed,  470 ;  advent 
of  Sakya  Sinha,  or  Buddha,  471- 
481,  passim 

Cabalistic  account  of  the  Creation, 
2». 

Cain,  etymology,  132 ;  his  sacrifice, 
reason  for  its  rejection,  135 ;  crime 
and  punishment,  141 ;  exile,  146 ; 
his  occupation,  150;  a  founder  of 
cities,  153 ;  his  posterity,  155 

Calci,  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu, 120 

Calendars  of  different  nations,  216 

California,  native  huts,  15  n. 

Calvin,  views  on  circumcision,  393  n. 

Camels,  294  n. 

Canaan,  curse  on,  239 ;  Canaan,  land 
of,  286 ;  claims  of  the  Israelites  to 
it  considered,  304 

Canaanites,  destruction  of,  307 

Canadian  Indians,  religion  of,  70  *. 

Canonization,  reasons  of,  282 

Caraibs,  longevity  of,  456 

Carnivorous  animals,  creation  of,  25 

Chaldean  mythology,  chaos,  8 ;  de- 
scription of  Belus,  14  n.,  15 ;  legend 
of  a  deluge,  194 ;  compared  with 
the  mosaic,  204  n. ;  Oannes,  the 
inventor  of  arts  and  sciences,  153 

Chaldees,  origin  of  the,  265 

Chance,  in  pagan  cosmogonies,  11 

Chaos,  6  ;  generally  admitted,  7,  8 ; 
its  existence  incompatible  with  our 
ideas  of  a  Deity,  9 

Chavah,  name  of  Eve,  124 

Chedorlaomer,  311 

Cherubim,  119  n. ;  description  of,  127 

Child-bearing,  the  pain  affected  by 
climate,  99 

Children,  sacrifice  of,  490 ;  laws  sub- 
jecting them  to  their  parents,  233 

China,  the  calendar,  216  n.;   cha- 
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racter  of  the  people,  237  n. ;  his- 
toric epics,  250;  laws  between 
father  and  son,  233  n.,  236, 241  n.; 
holidays,  40;  increased  popula- 
tion, 155  n. ;  treatment  of  homi- 
cides, 221  n. ;  year,  82 

Chinese  mythology,  chaos,  8;  time 
occupied  by  creation,  20  n.;  origin 
of  man,  84  n.;  paradise,  72  «., 
74 ;  invention  of  names,  79 ;  mar- 
riage, 62  n. ;  legend  of  the  Fall, 
108;  the  Xao-philosophy,  108  w.; 
discovery  of  fire,  110  n. ;  sacrifice, 
134  n. ;  Yen-ti,  inventor  of  agri- 
culture, 140 ;  giants,  177 ;  the 
deluge,  200,  202 ;  consecration  of 
high  places,  288;  progress  of 
China  after  the  deluge,  280;  de- 
pendence of  the  weather  on  man's 
virtue,  414 ;  functions  of  the  Em- 
peror, 440,  454 

Christianity,  spirit  of,  124;  examined 
as  realizing  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, 27  5  ;  its  future  development, 
277 ;  {belief  in  Divine  favoritism, 
280;  Arab  conversions,  308  ft. 

Chronology  of  creation,  28 

Cicero,  epicurean  argument  as  to  the 
gods,  given  by,  23  n. 

Cingalese  legend  of  the  Fall,  106 

Circumcision,  mentioned  by  Saucho- 
niatho  and  Herodotus,  381;  by 
Philo-Judsus  and  Josephus,  362  : 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  382  n. ; 
practised  by  various  nations,  383 ; 
case  in  which  Jewish  children 
were  exempted,  384  n. ;  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt,  384-304;  with 
whom  it  originated,  386-302;  rea- 
sons for  its  institution,  302-304 ; 
obligatory  on  slaves,  305 ;  the 
eighth  day  chosen  for  the  rite,  457 

Cities  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  525 

Clairvaux,  Abbe  de,  281  n. 

Clarke,  Adam,  opinion  as  to  the 
creation,  7  n. 

Clarke,  Dr.  description  of  his  feelings 
on  approaching  Jerusalem,  313 

Clothes,  invention  of,  125 

Coined  money,  introduction  of,  502 

Commerce,  bad  character  of  in  old 
times,  522 

Concox,  the  Mexican  Noah,  108, 
20H  n.,  250 

Confucius,  doctrines  of,  10  n.,  267  n. 

Confusion  of  tongues  explained,  252, 
260;  its  effect  on  civilisation,  200 

Corporeality  of  the  Mosaic  deity,  22 

Cosmogonies  of  i  and  n  Genesis 
compared,  H4 

Covenant,  the   book    of,  compared 


with  the  Zondaveeta,  888;  the 
Yedas,  340 

Cow,  the  sacred,  114  n. 

Creation,  account  of  in  Hindu  le- 
gends, 1  n.;  in  Persian,  2  n.;  by 
the  Cabalists,  2  n.;  meaning  of 
"  created",  6 ;  light  created,  13 ; 
the  firmament,  15 ;  man,  18 ;  time 
occupied  in,  according  to  Moses, 
28 ;  Persians  and  Chinese,  20  u. ; 
discrepancies  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, 62;  explained  by  Philo- 
Judseus,  63  n. 

Creator,  general  belief  in  a  supreme, 
42 ;  Hindoo  conception  of,  43,  50 

Creeds,  narrowness  of,  21 

Crimes,  temporal  punishment  of,  414 

Criminal  acts  attributed  to  the  Deity, 
remark  of  Euripides  on,  458  n. 

Croeze,  his  Homerus  Hebrous,  264  n. 

Cuba,  natives  of,  idea  of  a  future 
state,  71  n. 

Cumarilla,  account  of,  283  n. 

Currency,  silver,  502 

Curse  on  the  serpent,  08 ;  on  woman, 
00 ;  on  man,  100 

Curses,  Jewish  theory  regarding,  242 

Damascenus,  Nicolaus,  272 

Darkness  divided  from  light,  14 ;  dif- 
ference between  night  and  chaotic 
darkness,  14 

Dasyus,  115 

David,  prayer  of,  328 

Day,  meaning  of  the  word  as  a 
measure  of  time,  28 

Death,  man's  first  acquaintance  with, 
77 

Deity,  pagan  views  of,  68  n. ;  ideas  of 
a  revelation  by,  60 

Deluge,  reasons  for,  according  to 
Moses,  167;  arguments  for,  102; 
Hindu  account  of,  103 ;  Chaldean, 
104 ;  Greek,  106 ;  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  America,  108 ;  value  as  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, 200  208 ;  duration,  211;  ra- 
pid progress  of  man  after  the,  280 

Devas,  115  n. 

Devil-worship,  68  n. 

Dew,  earth  first  watered  by,  62 

Dews,  Persian  account  of  the,  110 

Diluvians,  pictures  of  by  Plato  and 
Moses,  257 

Djemschid,  wanderings  of,  285 

Dove  sent  out  by  Noah,  200 

Dragon,  the  fabulous,  06  n. 

Dreams,  faith  in,  437 ;  its  cause,  438 

Eblis,  Mohammedan  account  of  the 
sin  and  fall  of,  462  n. 
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Eden,  garden  of,  72 ;  its  four  rivers, 
72  n. ;  illustrations  from  various 
mythologies,  72-74;  the  tree  of 
life,  74 ;  man's  condition  there,  76 ; 
pleasant  to  an  Oriental  only,  100 

Egypt,  division  of  the  year  in,  32 ; 
of  the  week,  35 ;  Sabbath  said  to 
have  been  kept  holy,  37 ;  festivals, 
80  n. ;  the  pyramids,  290  n. ;  early 
annals,  202;  court  of,  203;  wealth, 
297  ;  negro  slaves,  308  n. 

Egyptian  mythology,  chaos,  8 ;  origin 
of  man,  64  n. ;  the  serpent  as  a 
symbol,  86  ;  precepts  as  to  animal 
food,  188 ;  the  deluge,  196 

Eichorn's  view  of  the  Babel-myth, 
252 

Enoch,  book  of,  2,  4;  reason  given 
in  it  for  the  necessity  of  a  deluge, 
112  n.;  the  "Sons  of  God"  spoken 
of  as  angels,  175 

Enoch,  etymology,  153 ;  the  city,  its 
inhabitants,  154;  the  man,  his 
translation,  163 

Enos,  etymology,  158  n. 

Epimetheus,  104 

Esquimaux  religion,  144  n. ;  361  n. ; 
378  n. 

Etruscan  religion,  punishment  of 
sins,  413 

Etymologies  of  names,  133 

Eve,  124 

Evil,  conceptions  of  the  principle  of, 
the  Persian,  374;  the  Judaico- 
Christian,  375 ;  objections  to  the 
embodiment  of,  375 

Exaggeration  of  Jewish  writers,  308 

Fall  of  man,  legends  of,  102-121 
Famine  a  cause  of  slavery,  334  n. 
Father  and  son,  laws  as  to,  238 
Feasts  of  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath, 

27  n. ;  28 
Ferouers,  inhabitants  of  the  Persian 

spirit  world,  23  n. ;  100 
Festivals,  general  tendency  towards, 

30;    those  of   Egypt,  30,  n.;  of 

Greece  and  Rome,  40 
Fetish  African,  description  of,  205  n. 
Fig  leaves,  as  a  covering,  05 
Fire,  people  ignorant  of,  151  n. 
Firmament,  etymology,  15 
Fohi,  inventor  of  names  according 

to  the  Chinese,  79  «. 
Food,  varieties  of,  217 
Formulary  service,  efficacy  of  a,  487 
Fossils,  no  proof  of  a  deluge,  192 
Fourmont,  his  theory  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of    the   patriarchs    and  the 

gods  of  Greece,  506  n. 
Foutouna,  cannibal  king  of,  292  n. 


Fruitfulness,  whether  always  a  bless- 
ing, 17 

Fuegians,  their  creed,  144  *.;  igno- 
rance of  tillage,  151  ft. 

Genealogies,  Arabian  study  of,  160  «. 

Genesis,  examination  of  the  narrative 
and  doctrines  contained  in  the  book 
of:  the  creation,  1-18;  man  cre- 
ated, 18 ;  in  the  image  of  God,  21 ; 
meaning  of  "image"  as  used  by 
Moses,  24 ;  God  blesses  man,  25 ; 
sanctiftcatiou  of  the  seventh  day, 
26,  27;  creation  chronology,  28; 
the  meaning  of  u  day",  28 ;  the  work 
of  each  day  analyzed,  20 ;  details 
of  the  creation,  30*81 ;  divisions  of 
time,  32-41 ;  the  revelation  con- 
tained in  Genesis,  51 ;  Mosaic  and 
other  Oriental  creeds,  41-59 ;  dis- 
crepancies between  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Genesis,  62; 
different  theories  as  to  man's  ori- 
ginal elements,  63-65;  breath  of 
life,  06;  immortality,  67-72 ;  Eden, 
72-76 ;  Adam,  78 ;  names,  79 ;  wo- 
men, 80;  marriage,  82 ;  nudity,  83; 
cosmogonies  of  1st  and  2nd  Gene* 
sis,  84 ;  the  serpent,  88 ;  Rationa- 
list views  of  the  fall,  90 ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  serpent,  02 ;  awaken- 
ing of  shame  in  man,  93 ;  the  curse, 
96 ;  on  woman,  99;  pagan  legends, 
102-121;  modern  theory  of  the 
creation,  123 ;  clothes,  124 ;  Mosaic 
deity,  126;  cherubims,  127;  Para- 
dise, 128;  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  connected  with  Mosaic 
laws,  130;  Abel,  140;  Rationalist 
explanation,  144 ;  Gain,  146 ;  then 
condition  of  mankind,  148;  impro- 
babilities of  the  Mosaic  account, 
151 ;  Enoch,  153 ;  its  inhabitants, 
154 ;  Lamech's  lamentation,  157 ; 
first  invocation,  of  the  Deity,  158 ; 
likeness  of  man  to  the  Creator,  160; 
translation  of  Enoch,  163 ;  antedi- 
luvian genealogies,  164;  deluge, 
167 ;  the  "  sons  of  God",  172;  in- 
terpretations of  the  phrase,  173; 
the  giants,  177 ;  the  ark,  184;  un- 
clean animals,  186-191 ;  the  deluge, 
191 ;  other  mythologies,  193-200; 
examined,  200-208 ;  the  dove,  209 ; 
duration  of  the  flood,  211 ;  Noah's 
sacrifice,  213;  divisions  of  the  year, 
215 ;  laws  regarding  blood,  218, 
221;  the  rainbow,  223;  Noah's 
drunkenness,  231 ;  Ham,  232 ;  the 
curse  on  him,  238 ;  theory  of  im- 
precations, 242;  Noah's  descend- 
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ants,  247;  poetic  records,  250;  Ba- 
bel, 252 ;  longevity  of  the  patri- 
archs, 263;  attempts  to  identify 
them  with  the  pagan  deities,  264 ; 
the  Hamite  and  Semitic  races,  266 ; 
Abraham,  27.1 ;  the  blessing  on  him, 
274;  travels,  284;  claims  to  Cana- 
an, 304 ;  their  validity  tested,  305 ; 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  307 ; 
Abraham's  victory,  311;  Melchize- 
dek,  314;  nature  of  prayer,  826- 
332 ;  slavery,  333 ;  Abraham's  faith, 
336 ;  the  covenant  made  with  him, 
337 ;  comparison  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  the  Persian  and  Hin- 
du Scriptures,  338-360 ;  Sarai  and 
Hagar,  365;  omnipotence,  370; 
the  principle  of  evil,  374;  evil,  375; 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  a  re- 
velation, 377 ;  change  of  Abram's 
name,  381 ;  circumcision,  381-396 ; 
slavery,  397 ;  the  promises  to  Noah 
and  Abraham,  403;  punishment  of 
crime,  413 ;  belief  in  interposition 
of  Providence  to  this  end,  414 ;  as 
regards  nations,  416 ;  as  regards 
individuals,  417-420;  Sodom,  423; 
Lot  and  his  family,  426 ;  the  con- 
duct of  Abimelech  towards  Sarah 
and  Abraham,  432;  dreams,  437; 
prophets,  440 ;  birth  of  Isaac,  456 ; 
cruel  treatment  of  Hagar,  458 ;  cri- 
minal conduct  attributed  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Deity,  459 ;  Abraham 
and  Abimelech,  482 ;  plants  a  grove, 
484;  name  of  the  Deity,  485-487 ; 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 490-498 ;  con- 
firmation of  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  496 ;  his  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Maohpelah,  499 ;  the  mar- 
riage of  Isaac,  506-517 ;  intermar- 
riage of  blood  relations,  507-516 

Geological  theory  of  the  Creation,  123 

Giants,  part  played  in  mythology  by, 
177  ;  arguments  for  the  existence 
of,  180 ;  those  of  modern  days,  182 

Gold,  use  of,  297 

Golden  age,  Chinese  myth  of  the, 
108  n. 

Gomer,  247 

Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  423-426 

Gorodman,  113  n. 

Greek,  ancient  division  of  the  year, 
32 ;  festivals,  40 ;  marriage  of  near 
relations  not  prohibited,  511 

Greek  mythology  and  morality,  chaos, 
8 ;  the  starry  world,  16  n. ;  Lucian's 
account  of  man's  creation,  21  n.; 
deities  of  Homer,  23 ;  doctrine  of 
a  future  life,  67  n. ;  paradise,  72  n. ; 
the  serpent  as  a  symbol,  87;  legend 


of  Prometheus  and  the  Fall  of  man, 
104 ;  expiation  of  murder  by  exile, 
146  n. ;  abodes  of  men  pleasing  to 
the  gods,  147  n. ;  divine  amours, 
175;  giants,  177;  Deucalion's 
flood,  196,  203 ;  views  as  to  sacri- 
fice, 214  n.;  oaths  and  perjury,  318 
n. ;  punishment  of  the  wicked,  41 3 ; 
death  by  lightning,  425  n. 

Hagar,  Sarai's  jealousy  of,  365 ;  pro- 
mise made  to  her,  366 ;  meaning 
of  her  name,  369;  unjustifiable 
treatment  by  Abraham,  458 

Haiti,  Spanish  depopulation  of,  806  n. 

Ham,  the  curse  on,  238;  his  sons,  248 

Heaven,  6  n.;  Home  Tooke's  deriva- 
tion, 15 

Hebrews,  their  nationality,  461;  com- 
pared with  the  Arabs,  462 

HecatffiU8,his  notice  of  Abraham,273 

Herbert,  Hon.  Algernon,  his  expla- 
nation of  the  words  translated  "the 
heavens",  7  n. 

Hereditary  sins,  belief  in,  241  n. 

Herodotus,  description  of  the  Persian 
religion,  22  n. 

Hesiod,  cosmogony,  53  n. ;  descrip- 
tion of  night,  ib. ;  of  man's  first 
state,  104 

Hetruria,  360 

"  High  places",  consecration  of,  288 

Hindu  creed,  see  Brahminic  creed 

Hindus,  relationship  no  bar  to  mar- 
riage, 511 ;  divisions  of  the  year, 
38  n.;  holidays,  41 

Hogarth,  the  two  apprentices,  419 

Horn,  the  tree  of  life,  75  n. ;  Zend 
prophet  compared  with  Abraham, 
448 

Homer,  as  a  Hebrew  historian,  264  n^ 
his  description  of  deities,  22 ;  of  a 
future  life,  67  n. ;  slavery,  398  n. 

Homicide,  law  of,  221 

Honover,  the  word  of  Ormuzd,  2 

Horses,  not  a  part  of  Abraham's 
stock,  294 

Hospitality  in  the  desert,  407 

Huetius,  13  iu 

Hyde,  Dr.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  ser- 
pent's nature,  97 

Hymn  to  the  god  of  play,  from  the 
Rig-Vedas,  353  n. 

Iamblichus,the  Hermetic  books  of,5n* 
Idiotcy  considered  sacred  in  the  East, 

487  n. 
Idolatry,reasons  for  which  Moses  for- 
bade the  worship  of  images,  24 
IUiberality  of  religious  sects,  20 
Image  of  God  explained,  21 
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Immortality  of  the  soul,  67  72 ;  Greek 
views  of,  67  n. 

In-and-in  breeding,  objections  to,508 ; 
subject  to  no  special  laws,  509 

Increase  of  animal  life,  laws  regulat- 
ing, 18 

India,  the  rice-monopoly,  416 

Indra,  347 

Infanticide,  334  n. 

Intercalary  days  kept  as  festivals,  40 

Intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  515 

Iron,  tardy  use  of,  209;  known  to 
Job,  298  ft. 

Iroquois,  theory  of  man's  origin,  65  ».; 
legend  of  the  fall,  102 

Isaac,  birth,  456 ;  time  of  his  ciroum- 
dsion,  457;  sacrifice  of,  490-498; 
his  marriage,  506,  517 

Ishmael,  meaning  of  his  name,  369 ; 
prophecy  regarding  his  descend- 
ants, 360  n. ;  blessing  on,  402 ;  at- 
tends Abraham's  burial,  523 

Isis,  326  ft. 

Israelites,  their  claims  to  Canaan, 
304 ;  not  valid,  305 ;  their  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  307 ;  their 
religion,  $ee  Mosaic  creed 

Japhet,  name  of,  242 ;  blessing  on,  ib,; 
his  sons,  247 

Java,  calendar  of,  33 

Javan,  247 

Jehovah  and  Elohim,  159,  etc.;  seem- 
ingly indiscriminate  use  of  the 
names,  224;  cabalistic  views  of  the 
name,  485  ». 

Jephtha's  oath,  319 

Jerusalem,  first  mention  of,  312 ;  Vol- 
ney's  account  of,t6.;  Clarke's,  313; 
its  strength,  313  ft.;  size,  314  ft. 

Jews,  their  present  state,  274 ;  pro- 
mises made  to  Abraham's  seed  not 
realized,  532 ;  their  religion,  533 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  his  opinion  of  the 
Parsi  books,  52  ft. 

Juvenal,  notice  of  the  Sabbath,  26  ft., 
37  ft. 

Kaiomorts,  the  bull-man,  54 
Kanngie8ser*8  view  of  the  Babel  myth, 

252 
Khyens  of  Ava,  religion  of,  377  ft. 
Kingly  office,  importance  anciently 

attached  to  the,  525  ft. 
Kookies, retaliation  among  the, 222 ft. 
Koran, barren  nature  of  the  work,  469 

Lamaie  account  of  man's  origin,  63 ; 
of  man's  fall,  105 ;  measurement 
of  space,  9  n. ;  cosmogony,  1 1 ;  ho- 
nours claimed  by  priests,  106  ft. 


Lameeh,  lament  of,  1 57 

Language,  origin  of,  80 ;  diversities 
of,  252,  261 

Laws,  divine  origin  of,  405 

Legal  proceedings  in  Abraham's  time, 
503 

Life  and  soul,  66 

Light,  creation  of,  13 ;  nature  of  it,  ib. 

Lightning  revered,  425  ft. 

Literature  of  China,  238  ft. 

Local  deities,  287  ft. 

Lot,  332 ;  escape  from  Sodom,  422- 
430 

Louis  XI,  superstition  of,  328  n. 

Lucian,21  n.,  122  n. ;  account  of  Deu- 
calion's flood,  197  n. 

Luther's  opinion  as  to  the  serpent's 
nature,  97 

Machpelah,  499 

Madagascar,  no  distinction  of  days 
in,  41  ft 

Maggio,  account  of  a  gigantic  head, 
181 

Magic,  Persian  ideas  on,  57  n. 

Magog,  247 

Mohammedan  religion,  462, 70 

Malherbe,  anecdote  of,  418 

Mama  Oello,  285 

Man,  the  centre  of  Moses'  cosmogo- 
ny, 31 ;  creation  of,  18,  62,  65 ;  in 
Eden,  76 ;  language  of,  80 ;  curse 
on,  100;  fall  of,  102;  at  the  time 
of  Abel's  death,  148 ;  improbabili- 
ty of  the  Mosaic  account,  160; 
antediluvians,  154;  likeness  to  the 
Deity,  160 ;  longevity  of  primeval 
men,  263 

Manco  Capac,  285 

Manetho,  196 

Marriage,  institution  of,  82;  Arab 
ceremonies,  436 ;  marriage  of  near 
relations,  507,  511;  general  rules 
for,  515 ;  effect  of  the  mixture  of 
races,  516  ft. 

Marsham,  arguments  for  an  Egyp- 
tian sabbath,  37 

Maya,  delusion,  the  deity  subjected 
to,  116 

Maya,  the  mother  of  universal  na- 
ture, 1  n. 

Meats  clean  and  unclean,  31  ft. 

Mechoacan  account  of  deluge,  198 

Melchizedek,  St.  Paul's  description 
of,  814;  Shem,  315  ft.;  blesses 
Abraham,  315 

Meru,  the  Hindu  Paradise,  73  ft. 

Meschia,  the  Persian  Adam,  111  ft. ; 
discovers  iron,  298  ft. 

Meschiane,  the  Persian  Eve,  111  ft. 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  114  ». ; 
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only  indistinctly  hinted  in  the  Ve~ 
das,  114  n. 

Mexican  calendar,  33 ;  festivals,  40 ; 
origin  of  man,  64  *•;  deluge,  108, 
208  n. ;  Babel,  2B9 

Migrations  of  nation-founders,  285 

Miracle,  definition  of,  406  n.  ' 

Moabites,  origin,  427 ;  jealousy  of  the 
Jews,  427  n, 

Mohammed,  views  of  religion,  403 ; 
obligations  to  Mosaic  creed,  ib.; 
early  life,  464;  character,  465 ;  in- 
vestigates Jewish  and  Christian 
creeds,  to.;  believes  himself  in- 
spired, 466 ;  prominence  given  by 
him  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  De- 
ity, ib. ;  account  of  the  sin  of  Eblis, 
462  n. ;  ideas  of  a  future  life,  467 ; 
the  Koran, 468;  itsbarrenness,469; 
part  held  by  himself  in  his  reli- 
gion, 470 ;  comparison  of  Moham- 
med and  Moses,  463 

Money  of  Egypt,  400;  unknown  in 
America,  ib. 

Months,  divisions  of,  33 

Mot,  offspring  of  Chaos,  11 

Mountains,  sacred,  288 

Mulattoes,  physical  defects  of,  516  n. 

Music,  invention  of,  156  n. 

Mutton,  spirit  distilled  from,  230  n. 

Myoerinus  compared  with  Hezekiah, 
328n. 


Naamah,  Venus,  156  n. 

Names,  invention  of,  70;  tales  found- 
ed on,  81  n. ;  etymology,  133 ;  reve- 
rence attached  to  divine  names,485 

Narayana,  10 

Negroes,  religion,  68  n.,  12 1  n.,  370  n.; 
as  slaves,  398  n. 

Nepaulese  origin  of  sin,  105  n. 

New  Zealanders,  impatience  of,  150  n.; 
retaliation,  223  n. 

Night,  not  chaotic  darkness,  14;  He- 
siod's  description  of,  53  n. 

Nimrod,  250,  262,  260,  270  n. 

Nineveh,  248 

Noah,  name  of,  227, 164 ;  invention 
of  wine  by,  230 ;  curses  Ham,  238 ; 
promises  made  to  him,  403 

Nod,  land  of,  meaning  of  name,  146 

Nomad  laws,  303 

Nudity,  views  of  savages,  83, 04 ;  not 
invariably  a  source  of  shame,  05 


Oannes,  153  n. 

Oath  of  Abraham,  317 ;  how  sworn  in 

the  heroic  age,  81 7  n. ;  effect  of ,3 18 ; 

perjury,  310 ;  views  of  Mohammed 


regarding,  818  n.;  of  negroes,  310  n. 
in  middle  ages,  to.;  of  David,  321  n. 

Odin,  28  n. 

Omens,  classification  of,  430  ft. 

Omnipotence,  370 
rigen,  notion  of  the  stars,  56  n. 
rmuzd,  creation  of,  2  n.,  53;  the 
Honover,  2;  light  his  dwelling 
place,  18;  order  of  the  creation  by, 
54 ;  man  created  by,  50 ;  contrast  to 
Ahriman,  58 ;  general  account,  330 

Osiris,  230  n. 

Ossian,  250 

Ostiack  marriages,  510 

Ovid,  mention  of  the  Sabbath,  87  n. 


Padilla,  the  missionary,  05  n. 

Pandora,  104 

Pantheism  of  Hindu  creed,  46 

Paradise,  wu  Eden 

Parental  authority,  232-236,  334  n. 

Parsi  books,  age,  etc.,  52  n. 

Paul,  St.,  intolerance  of,  281 

Perjury,  Greek  opinion  of,  318  n. 

Persian  creed,  the  creation,  2  n. ; 
abhorrence  of  darkness,  14;  Fe- 
rouers,  23  it. ;  future  reign  of  So* 
siosh,  25  n. ;  time  occupied  by  the 
creation,  20  n.;  conception  of  the 
Deity,  52-50;  compared  with  the 
Mosaic,  55 ;  creation  of  man,  64  n. 
man's  origin  and  fall,  100 ;  conse 
quences  of  its  cosmogony,  120 
future  destruction  of  the  earth,  ib. 
a  Saviour  promised,  to. ;  the  prin 
ciple  of  evil  turned  to  good,  121 
sacrifice,  134 ;  agriculture,  a  duty, 
147  n. ;  origin  of  desert-Arabs,  170 
deluge,  200,  202 ;  anti-ascetic  ten 
dencies  of  the  Zend  creed,  231 
divine   favoritism,   278;    Djems- 
ohid'8  wanderings,  285;  consecra- 
tion of  high  places,  288 ;  the  Zen- 
davesta  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
book  of  the  covenant,  338 ;  eternity, 
374  n. ;  prophets,  448 

Perso- Mahometan  creation  of  woman, 
81*. 

Peruvian  origin  of  man,  63  n. ;  de- 
luge 100;  migration,  285;  ideas 
about  lightning,  425  n.;  art  of 
hardening  brass,  208  n. 

Philo-Judffius,  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, 8 ;  of  the  Sabbath,  27  n.;  ex- 
planation of  discrepancies  in  the 
Mosaic  creation,  63  n. ;  views  as  to 
circumcision,  303 

Phoenician  mythology:  chaos,  8; 
creation  attributed  to  chance,  11; 
creation  of  man,  64;  invention  of 
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clothes,  125  ft. ;  circumcision,  381, 

398 
Plato,  the  diluvian  men  of,  255 
Poetic  records,  250 
Pouroucha,  45,  54,  848 
Prayers  for  temporal  blessings,  316, 

David's,  828 ;  of  Louis  XI,  328  ». ; 

real  end  of,  329-332;    Suiting's 

views  of,  880  n. ;  faith  in  temporal 

advantageof  prayer  injurious,  881 ; 

efficacy  of,  in  an  unknown  tongue, 

487  n. 
Prometheus,  legend  of,  104 
Propagation,  laws  of,  18 
Property,  real  kinds  of,  483  . 
Prophets,  440 ;  of  the  Jews,  442 ;  of 

India,  447;  of  the  Zend  faith,  448 
Prosperity,  a  test  of  virtue,  416-420 
Providence,  special,  880 
Puranas,  843  n. 
Purchas'  account  of  devil  worship, 

68  *. 
Pyramids,  290  ». 
Pythagoras,  on  the  Heptad,  86  ft.; 

circumcised,  895 


Race,  prejudices  of,  361 :  physical 
effects  of  a  mixture  of,  516 

Rahab,  278 

Rainbow,  223 

Rakshakas,  115,  846 

Raphael,  876  ft. 

Rationalist  explanation  of  the  fall, 
90;  of  the  events  subsequent  to 
Abel's  murder,  144, 866 

Rebeoea,  517,  519, 520 

Religion,  discordant  opinions  on,  19 ; 
sectarian  illiberaKty,  20 ;  effect  of 
religion,  276 ;  indifference  to  true, 
316;  blessing  of,  324;  of  bar. 
barians,  325 ;  defined,  586 

Resurrection:  old  Arab  and  Greek 
views  of,  400  n. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  hypocrisy  of,  419  ft. 

Revelation,  conditions  it  must  fulfil, 
377 ;  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
41;  different  kinds  of,  69;  un- 
doubted, 531 

Rig-Veda,  342 

Robbers,  in  India,  368;  in  Egypt,  td. 

Robbery,  not  disgraceful  anciently, 
367 

Rome,  ancient,  the  calendar,  38 ;  fes- 
tivals, 40;  state  of  labourers,  101 
n. ;  paternal  authority,  233 ;  con- 
tempt for  traitors,  278  n. ;  slaves, 
398  n. 

Rosenmuller,  J.  G.,  hypothesis  as  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall, 
91  n. 


Rousseau,  J.  Jn  augury  as  to  his 

future  state,  517 
Rush,  Hebn  its  meaning,  9  ft. 


Sabbath,  sanctified,'  26 ;  Jewish  ob- 
servance of,  27;  Rabbinical  legend 
of,  27  ft. ;  not  kept  as  a  fast,  ib.  n. ; 
mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  26 
*.,  37  n.;  general  observance  o£ 
86;  observances  in  England,  as  it 
was,  534 ;  is,  535 ;  as  it  might  be, 
536 

Sabine  migration,  5285  ru 

Sacrifices,  188;  Noah's,  213;  Jewish 
and  pagan,  214;  of  children,  490 ; 
of  Isaac,  490-498;  of  a  king,  for 
and  by  his  people,  493  ft. 

Sadhyas,  115  ft. 

Saints,  who  canonize  them,  288 

Sakya  Sinha,  *ee  Buddhist  religion 

Samojede  marriages,  518 

Samovatsa,  327  «. 

Sanchoniatho,  8, 11, 14 

Sarah,  her  change  of  name,  400; 
want  of  faith,  412 ;  beauty  in  ad- 
vanced age,  481 ;  conduct  of  Abi- 
melech  towards,  482 ;  relationship 
to  Abraham,  434;  treatment  of  Ha- 
gar,865,457;  death  and  burial,  499 

Satan  and  Ahrhnan,  378;  his  fall, 
875 

Saturn,  Abraham,  264 

Satyavrata,  Hindu  Noah,  193 

Savages,  their  ignorance,  151  ft.; 
arts,  302 

Savitri,  348 

Scandinavian  mythology:  feasts  of 
the  blest,  28  ft. ;  the  well  of  wisdom, 
76  ft. ;  creation  of  man,  79  ft.;  tra- 
ditions of  paradise,  128  «.;  giants, 
178 

Seasons,  division  o£  215 

Sephiroths,  2 

Septenary  cycle,  its  introduction,  34 ; 
Sanskrit  references  to,  38  ft. 

Serpent,  reverenced,  86  as  a  sym- 
bol, 86,  87;  mythological,  88; 
opinions  of  Luther  and  Hyde  on, 
97 ;  the  curse  on  the,  96;  supposed 
to  eat  dust,  97  ft.;  sleep  of  the,  88  a. 

Seth,  158 

Sheba,  248 

Shem,  blessing  on, 242;  po8terity,250 

Shinar,  256 

Siberia,  hunting  tribes  of,  93  ft. 

Sidon,  249 

Siloe,  814  ft. 

Siva,  Hindu  god,  45 

Skin  clothing,  125  n. 

Slavery,  causes  of,  101, 383 ;  African 
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tradition  of  its  origin,  389  «.;  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave,  898, 899, 
885;  views,  897;  advantages  of; 
397;  condition  of  slaves,  897  ».; 
at  Borne,  898  *.;  emancipation, 
396*. 

Society  in  Abraham's  time,  524-526 

Socrates,  morality  of,  877  n. 

Sodom,  wickedness  of,  422;  de- 
struction, 423;  how  caused,  424; 
similar  legends,  127;  the  type  of 
an  ochlocracy,  525 

Sohremner,  28  n. 

Sorcerers,  441 

Sosiosh,  future  reign  of,  25  n.,  120 

Soul,  definition  of,  23;  emanation 
from  the  Creator,  67 ;  immorta- 
lity of,  ib. 

Speech,  origin  of,  80 

St  Dominic,  283  n. 

Steel,  early  known  in  Egypt,  299  n. 

Stilling,  peculiar  religious  views  of, 
330  n. 

Suetonius,  gigantic  bones  mentioned 
by,  181  n. 

Suras,  346  n. 

Swayambhuva,  sacrifice  of,  139  n. 


Taboo,  27  n. 

Tamanaiks,  deluge,  198  n. 
Tao-philosophy  of  China,  108  n. 
Tarshish,  247 

Tartar  calendar,  33 ;  law  of  inherit- 
ance, 269  n. ;  slaves,  897  n. 
Tartarus,  67  n. 
Tchi-yeou,  Chinese  rebel  giant,  177, 

178  n. 
Tents,  301 
Territory,  Arab  customs  regarding, 

304 
Tezpi,  Mechoachan  Noah,  199 
Theogony  of  Hesiod,  104 
Time,  Persian,  2 ;  duration  of  a  day, 

28;  of  Brahma's  existence,  116; 

division  of  by  the  ancients,  32 
Tamahama,  anecdote  of,  378  n. 
Tlascalan  astronomy,  8  n. ;  deluge, 

198 
Toosip,  the  Boschman  Deity,  126  n. 
Treason,  Jewish  and  Roman  feeling 

regarding,  278 
Tree  of  life,  74 
Trinity,  rabbinical,  19  n. 
Tuba  tree  of  the  Koran,  121  n. 
Turkoman  fare,  148  n. 
Typhon,  worship  of,  89  n.,  147 
Tythes   offered    by  many  nations, 

316 
Tyre,  detention  of  Apollo  at,  148  n. 
Twachtri,  358  n. 


Upaaishads,  the,  344 

Ur,  the  city,  264 

Usous,  invention  of  clothes,  125  n. 


Vajdik  hymns,  343 

Yaidik  people,  account  of  from  the 
Vettas,  850-356 

Valentinois,  Mme.  de,  431 

Valhalla,  the  Scandinavian,  23  n.,70  n. 

Vedas,  the,  50  n. ;  nature,  340 ;  sup- 
posed origin,  340  n. ;  differences  of 
creed  explained  in,  341 ;  their  ob- 
ject, ib. ;  the  Big-Veda,  342 ;  Vaidik 
hymns,  343 ;  man  described,  344 ; 
the  gods,  345  ;  evil  spirits,  846 ; 
the  universe  created  by  one  God, 
848;  account  of  the  Vaidik  people 
drawn  from  the,  350-356;  geo- 
graphy, 355  ;  astronomy,  356 ;  omis- 
sions, 357;  resemblance  to  the 
Psalms,  358;  compared  with  the 
Old  Testament,  840 ;  analysis  of, 
342-260;  observation  of  nature 
shewn  in,  359 ;  their  style,  360 

Vishnu,  Hindu  god,  45 ;  deceives  the 
Asuras,  115  n.;  his  tenth  incarna- 
tion, 120 ;  his  fourth  Avatar,  344  n. 

Volney,  description  of  Jerusalem,  312 

Votive  offerings,  329 

Vritra,  Vaidik  Azura  chief,  346 


War,  prayers  for  success  in,  316 

Water  in  cosmogonies,  11 

Week,  the,  33 ;  Egyptian,  35 

Wells,  482 

Wine,  invention  of,  230 ;  its  effects, 
231 

Woman,  creation  of,  80;  myths  con- 
cerning, 81;  curse  on,  99;  child- 
bearing,  t'6. ;  woman  in  the  East, 
99  n. ;  inferiority  of  Eve  to  Adam, 
124;  in  China,  238  n.;  Arabia, 410; 
unfavourably  represented  by  Mo- 
ses, 457;  estimation  of,  519 ;  Ori- 
ental desire  of  children,  520 

"Works  and  Day8M  of  Hesiod,  104 


Xisuthrus,  Chaldean  Noah,  194 


Tao  and  Nimrod,  258  n. 

Yatudhanas,  347 

Year,  divisions  of  the,  32, 216 

Yen-ti,  Chinese  inventor  of  agricul- 
ture, 149 

Y-ti,  Chinese  inventor  of  wine,  230  n. 

Yu,  services  of  after  the  Chinese  de- 
luge, 290  n. 
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Zend  language,  resemblance  to  San- 
scrit, 52  n. 

Zendavesta  compared  with  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  338 


Zeroane  Afeerene,  the  Time  of  Per- 
sian mythology,  253 

Zoroaster,  13  n. ;  writings,  52  n. ;  ac- 
count of  man's  origin,  110;  com- 
pared with  Moses,  448 
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